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The  Personal  Element  in  Ednoation. 

By  John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Albany  High  School. 

I. 

In  no  profession  are  the  underlying  principles  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained than  in  teaching.  Profound  students  of  human  nature  in  all 
ages,  from  Horace  Mann  back  to  the  time  of  Socrates,  have  con- 
tributed to  elucidate  and  enforce  certain  cardinal  truths  in  accordance 
with  which  every  successful  teacher  must  work.  Among  these 
fundamental  facts  of  pedagogic  science,  none  is  more  important  and 
far-reaching  in  its  results  than  the  familiar  proposition  that  education 
is  a  growth — a  development.  The  mind  is  self-active.  Whatever 
influence  is  to  be  exerted  upon  it  by  educational  processes  must  be 
in  accordance  with  its  nature  and  laws  of  growth.  It  is  not  a  store- 
house to  be  filled.  It  is  a  spiritual  principle,  already  putting  forth 
its  own  energies  and  working  out  its  own  ends  when  it  first  comes 
within  reach  of  the  educator.  He  adds  to  it  no  new  powers  ;  and 
he  can  modify  and  augment  its  activities  only  by  furnishing  the 
materials  and  supplying  the  normal  conditions  of  mental  growth. 

Obvious  and  important  as  is  this  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  often  overlooked  in  the  daily  work  of  instruction ;  and  this  disre- 
gard of  a  fundamental  principle  results  in  wasted  effort  and  dwarfed 
and  distorted  developments.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point 
out  one  of  these  educational  wastes,  and  to  indicate  how  one  of  the 
most  precious  and  potent  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher 
may  be  utilized. 

When  President  Garfield  said  that  he  would  prefer  a  log  school- 
house  with  Mark  Hopkins  for  his  teacher  to  the  best  endowed  uni- 
versity without  him,  he  uttered,  not  merely  a  grateful  tribute  to  a 
beloved  teacher,  but  an  important  truth  applicable  in  every  grade  of 
instruction.  Garfield,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not  undervalue  good 
educational  equipments.    Ample  endowments  and  learned  Acuities 
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are,  or  may  be,  powerful  auxiliaries  in  mental  training  ;  but  one  thing 
is  more  important  than  these,  more  valuable  than  costly  apparatus 
or  scholarly  attainments,  and  that  is  a  vigorous  personality,  so  per- 
meated with  sympathy  and  good-will  as  to  attract  those  who  are 
taught  and  inspire  within  them  a  genuine  interest  in  study.  Dr. 
Holland  says :  ' '  I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  did  not  have,  at  some 
period  of  his  childhood  or  youth,  at  least  one  teacher  who  filled  him 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  study  and  brought  him  into  love  with  knowl- 
edge and  into  a  genuine  delight  in  the  use  of  his  intellectual  powers — 
a  teacher  who  could  be  systemaf^  without  becoming  mechanical, 
and  who  inspired  in  the  pupil  the  love  of  the  good  and  an  ambition 
to  excel.'*    . 

Now,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  every  boy  should  have  a 
genius  for  a  teacher.  It  is  seldom  that  a  school  or  college  secures 
the  services  of  an  Emma  Willard  or  a  Mark  Hopkins ;  but  is  it  not 
true  that  every  teacher  possesses  an  element  of  personal  influence 
which  might  be  exerted  with  far  greater  efficiency  upon  those  who 
are  taught  ?  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  this  power  of  personal  influ- 
ence, or  magnetism,  will  arouse  the  pupil  to  a  vigor  of  growth  not 
otherwise  attainable  ?  Every  superintendent,  or  principal  of  a  large 
school,  must  have  observed  with  pain  the  antagonism  constantly 
springing  up  between  certain  teachers  and  their  pupils.  He  must 
also  have  realized  how  much  the  children  lose  from  the  neglect  or 
inability  of  teachers  to  enter  with  genuine  sympathy  into  the  daily 
life  and  work  of  those  whom  they  instruct.  In  some  cases  a  chasm 
yawns  between  them  too  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  often  crossed.  In 
others,  though  no  barrier  separates,  the  intercourse  between  teacher 
and  pupil  is  too  formal  and  perfunctory  to  afford  personal  stimulus 
or  encouragement.  Let  us  see  why  this  important  factor  in  education 
is  so  often  lacking,  and  then  consider  how  it  may  be  cultivated  and 
utilized  by  inexperienced  or  inefficient  teachers  under  our  charge. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  organization.  Every  department  of 
industry  and  every  form  of  progress  relies  more  and  more  upon 
organized  effort  for  its  success.  What  was  formerly  accomplished  by 
individual  exertion,  men  now  seek  to  attain  more  speedily  and  on  a 
larger  scale  by  combination  of  capital,  distribution  of  responsibility 
and  division  of  labor.  Nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  manifest  than 
in  the  work  of  education.  The  duties  which  formerly  devolved  upon 
one  teacher  in  a  district  school  are  now  assigned  to  eight  or  ten 
teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  nearly  as  many 
more  in  the  high  school.     Instead  of  a  handful  of  scholars,  each 
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ciphering  through  the  arithmetic  in  a  "go-as-you-please"  sort  of  a 
way,  only  to  repeat  the  process  the  next  winter,  we  now  have  thou- 
sands of  pupils,  carefully  arranged  in  grades  and  divisions,  moving 
with  uniform  step  and  kept  in  line  by  frequent  examinations.  Theo- 
retically, at  least,  the  modern  school -boy  takes  no  step  backwards. 
Instead  of  an  endless  iteration  of  fractions  and  the  rule  of  three,  he 
marches  steadily  on  to  the  completion  of  a  high  school  course  at  the 
callow  age  of  eighteen. 

We  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  would  draw  unfavorable 
comparisons  at  this  point  and  sigh  for  the  good  old  ways  of  our 
fathers.  The  prevalent  criticisms  of  the  public  schools  are  unfair  a^d 
unreasonable,  evincing  not  only  surprising  ignorance,  but  also  a 
malicious  captiousness  and  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
make  them.  The  schools  are  blamed  for  educating  too  much,  and 
they  are  blamed  for  educating  too  little.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
in  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  theoretical  or  practical,  which 
certain  critics  do  not  demand  that  the  schools  should  teach,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  incessantly  accuse  them  of  superficiality  and  an 
unhealthy  cram.  If  a  moral  or  industrial  reform  is  desired  the 
schools  are  called  upon  to  inaugurate  it.  If  profitless  reading  and 
superficial  thinking  prevail  in  the  community,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  schools.  Have  monopolies  and  trades -unions  combined  for  half 
a  century  to  prohibit  men  from  freely  choosing  their  own  employ- 
ment, the  tremendous  evils  resulting  from  such  an  interference  are 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  the  only  comfort  one 
can  get  from  the  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
present  day  is  the  boundless  confidence  which  is  thus  evinced  in  the 
power  of  education. 

But  while  careful  grading  and  classification,  have  added  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools,  there  iS  reason  to  fear  that  the 
personal  weight  and  influence  of  the  teacher  have  often  been  greatly 
diminished.  Completeness  of  organization  and  equipment  have 
taken  the  place  of  individuality  and  direct  contact.  The  teacher, 
instead  of  going  in  advance  of  the  class  to  lead  and  inspire  them, 
follows  behind  to  drive  up  the  laggards.  Instead  of  a  relation  of 
firiendship  and  contagious  enthusiasm  between  teacher  and  pupil 
there  springs  up  one  of  fear  or  cold  indifference.  Instead  of  spon- 
taneous exertions,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  grow  unconsciously, 
we  have  feeble  activities  under  compulsion  or  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil,  be  he  young  or  old,  cannot  develop  at  its  best  in 
such  an  atmosphere.     The  interest  and  good-will  of  the  teacher  are 
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to  it  what  warmth  and  moisture  are  to  the  seed.  He  must  take  the 
child  figuratively,  if  not  literally,  by  the  hand  and  teach  him  how  to 
climb  the  hill  of  knowledge.  He  must,  by  his  own  personal  force 
and  presence,  create  those  conditions  which  will  be  favorable  to  the 
child's  intellectual  growth.  Otherwise  knowledge  will  be  acquired, 
but  not  assimilated,  and  the  thought  which  should  spring  in  the 
riiind  of  the  child  to  confident  and  vigorous  expression  will  be  lost  in 
dry  technicalities  and  misplaced  words.  Nothing  but  soul  will 
quicken  soul.  The  best  method  will  not  do  it ;  the  best  system  will 
not.  An  eminent  writer  says  :  **  Truth  that  is  merely  received  and 
committed  to  memory  sticks  to  a  man's  organization  like  an  artificial 
limb  or  a  false  tooth  ;  but  knowledge  gained  by  one's  own  thinking 
resembles  the  natural  limb  ;  it  alone  belongs  to  us  fully." 

But  this  reliance  upon  the  system,  instead  of  one's  self,  results  not 
only  in  memoriter  methods  in  teaching,  but  also  in  a  melancholy  lack 
of  back-bone  and  good  judgment  in  other  respects.  A  teacher 
becomes  the  slave  of  method  and,  instead  of  infusing  into  it  the 
vitality  and  heart  which  it  requires,  proves  to  be  himself  the  dryest 
and  most  unfeeling  thing  connected  with  it.  Everybody  else  sees 
that  pupils  are  not  all  constituted  alike,  but  no  matter  how  different 
in  temperament  or  natural  ability  they  may  be,  he  subjects  all  to 
precisely  the  same  inflexible  process.  Mrs.  Squeers  did  not  more 
impartially  administer  her  dose  of  brimstone  and  treacle  to  every 
poor  urchin  in  Dotheboys'  Hall  than  does  such  a  teacher  grind  each 
pupil  who  is  thrown  into  the  machine  which  he  is  appointed  to 
revolve.  Is  a  child  timid  and  sensitive,  he  is  put  in  and  ground.  Is 
he  too  ambitious  and  precocious,  he  is  subjected  to  precisely  the 
same  process  as  his  two  fisted  classmate  who  never  learned  a  lesson. 
And  when  a  child  is  at  length  deemed  inferior,  his  teacher  gladly 
takes  him  out  and  throws  him  into  the  hopper  of  the  mill  next  below. 

Now,  this  teacher  may  be  faithful  and  diligent,  and  may  even  be 
deemed  successful,  but  he  does  not  bring  a  warm-hearted  personality 
to  bear  upon  his  class ;  he  fails  to  discover  that  children's  minds 
cannot,  like  pins  and  needles,  all  be  sharpened  by  applying  them  to 
the  same  wheel ;  and  he  does  not  study  each  member  in  order  to 
adapt  instruction  to  differences  in  aptitude  and  mental  growth.  He 
makes  no  effort  to  find  redeeming  traits  in  dull  and  mischievous 
scholars,  and  he  devises  no  ingenious  and  well-laid  plans  to  counteract 
unfavorable  home  influences  and  native  tendencies. 

While  we  would  not,  then,  unduly  magnify  this  element  in  educa- 
tion, nor  sacrifice  to  it  systematic  instruction  and  orderly  progress, 
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we  believe  that  it  should  be  the  steadfast  aim  of  the  teacher  to  estab- 
lish such  relations  with  his  pupils  that  they  shall  all  feel  the  stimulus 
of  his  persona]  influence.  He  should  show  such  a  regard  for  them 
individually,  and  so  encourage  and  arouse  them  by  his  instruction 
that  they  will  perform  their  school  work  with  greater  ease  and  plea- 
sure because  of  the  interest  their  teacher  has  taken  in  it.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  ideal  is  reached,  will  the  work  of  teaching  and  governing 
a  class  be  performed  without  nervous  irritation  and  fatigue.  The 
teacher  will  find  his  duties  not  irksome,  but  pleasant.  His  daily 
routine  will  not  be  monotonous,  and  each  kindly  effort  to  assist  his 
pupils  will  afford  pleasure  to  himself  as  well  as  benefit  to  them. 

How  potent  and  valuable  this  element  is  when  successfully  exerted 
upon  the  child,  we  may  see  in  the  familiar  fact  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  such  an  influence  he  overcomes  his  natural  dislike  of 
restraint  and  attends  school  with  willingness  and  even  pleasure. 
Subjects  of  study  usually  considered  dry  and  difficult  become  ^asy 
and  attractive.     A  new  interest  attaches  to  everything. 

Remember,  too,  with  what  surprising  readiness  the  child  learns 
the  slang  of  the  street  and  the  play-ground.  No  teacher  can  incul* 
cate  useful  knowledge  half  as  fast  as  a  bad  associate  will  instill  the 
wretched  tales  and  false  sentiments  which  corrupt  the  young.  Many 
a  boy  is  learning  more  bad  grammar  and  other  coarseness  in  the 
hour  which  he  spends  on  the  sidewalk  than  the  best  of  teachers,  and 
parents  too,  can  refine  away  during  all  of  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  mothers  fear  to  send  their  little  ones  to  Sunday- 
school,  lest  they  may  hear  their  innocent  lips  utter  some  vile  word 
when  they  return.  Now,  why  do  children  learn  from  one  another 
with  such  facility  ?  Whence  this  marvelous  contagion  of  thought  ? 
Not  as  some  have  supposed,  because  of  innate  tendencies  to  evil,  for 
they  learn  many  innocent  and  useful  things  in  the  same  way  and  just 
as  readily,  but  rather  because,  in  the  unrestrained  and  happy  inter- 
course of  childhood,  mind  flows  freely  into  mind.  The  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  favorite  companions  are  absorbed  without  effort  and 
assimilated  as  certainly  as  is  the  food  which  nourishes  the  body. 
And  where  the  intercourse  is  wholesome  and  ennobling,  we  may  say 
with  the  poet  laureate : 

'*  What  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows?" 

In  some  measure,  at  least,  should  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil 
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resemble  the  intercourse  of  child  with  child,  of  friend  with  friend. 
Can  the  teacher  thus  see  one  sluggish  mind  quickened  into  activity  ; 
above  all,  can  a  whole  class  be  thus  gradually  aroused  and  inspired, 
not  only  with  enthusiasm  for  the  teacher,  but  also  for  the  knowledge 
to  be  imparted,  the  work  will  not  be  deemed  drudgery  nor  the  routine 
monotonous. 

If  we  were,  then,  to  consider  only  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
teacher,  or  if  we  were  to  regard  only  the  pleasure  of  the  pupil,  we 
should  find,  in  either  case,  that  the  surest  way  to  success  in  teaching 
was  thrgugh  the  avenue,  of  personal  influence  and  ascendancy.  But 
when  we  remember  that  the  great  object  is  t6  develop  and  strengthen 
the  faculties  of  the  child,  and  ^hat  these  will  attain  their  most 
vigorous  growth  only  under  such  conditions  as  we  have  described, 
we  see  the  importance  of  every  teacher  possessing  and  exerting  a 
powerful  personality.  Provided  the  teacher's  character  and  impulses 
be  good— and  otherwise  one'  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach — the 
more  positive  and  powerful  the  ascendancy  the  better,  for  the  more 
rapid  and  healthful  will  be  the  child's  improvement. 

We  need  to  note  here  how  slowly  the  power  of  will  is  developed, 
a  faculty  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  needs  to  be  educated. 
The  displays  of  temper  or  obstinacy  in  the  child  arise  more  from  the 
lack  of  will  than  from  its  possession,  and  are  never  to  be  confounded 
with  that  noblest  of  all  human  attributes,  the  power  of  rational  choice 
and  persistence.  The  child's  fickle  impulses  hurry  him  on  from  one 
momentary  pursuit  to  another,  till  they  leave  him  stranded  in  the 
helpless  miser)'^  of  **  nothing  to  do.'*  .It  is  the  teacher's  office  to 
gain  control  of  these  youthful  impulses  and  utilize  this  wasted  energy. 
Simply  set  the  child  a  task  and  you  will  fail.  He  may  strive  with  a 
conscientious  fidelity  that  in  him  is  really  heroic,  but  in  the  average 
boy  the  work  will  soon  become  drudgery  and  he  cannot  do  it. 
Create  in  him  an  interest  in  the  subject,  a  relish  for  the  work,  and  he 
will  develop  a  power  of  accomplishment  as  surprising  to  others  as  it 
is  delightful  to  himself  And  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  will 
depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  her  tact  and  skill  in  thus  turning  the 
child's  spontaneous  activities  into  those  of  deliberate  and  intelligent 
purpose.  None  but  the  teacher  who  possesses  a  vigorous  personality 
and  exerts  it  pleasantly  upon  the  pupil  can  do  this.  It  was  no  doubt 
in  the  remembrance  of  some  such  teacher  that  the  noble  writer,  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  wrote  :  "  It  has  long  been  my  opinion 
that  we  are  all  educated,  whether  children,  men  or  women,  far  more 
by  personal  influence  than  by  books  and  the  apparatus  of  the  school- 
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room.  The  privilege  of  sitting  down  before  a  great,  clear-headed, 
large-hearted  man,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  his  life,  and 
being  drawn  up  to  him  and  lifted  up  by  him,  and  learning  his 
methods  of  thinking  and  living,  is,  in  itself,  an  enormous  educating 
power." 

Nor  have  other  masters  of  educational  science  been  slow  to  note 
the  same  fact.  '*  A  good  school/*  says  President  Eliot,  **  is  a  man 
or  a  woman.*'  "  I  care  very  much  for  scholarship,"  wrote  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Rugby,  **but  if  one  or  the  other  must  give  way,  I  prefer  in  a 
teacher  activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work,  to  high  scholar- 
ship *  *  *  for,  to  be  successful,  he  must  enter  heartily  into  the 
full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching.**  "  Individuality  is 
indispensable  to  a  teacher,**  says  President  Gregory.  Professor 
Tyndall  says :  **  There  are  men  who  can  so  rouse  and  energize  their 
pupils — so  call  forth  their  strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its  exercise — 
as  to  make  the  hardest  work  agreeable.  Without  this  power  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  teacher  can  ever  really  enjoy  his  vocation  ; 
with  it,  I  do  not  know  a  higher,  nobler,  more  blessed  calling  than 
that  of  the  man  who  converts  the  knowledge  he  imparts  into  a  lever 
to  lift,  exercise  and  strengthen  the  growing  minds  committed  to  his 
charge.' ' 

We  should  also  note  at  this  point  that  conspicuous  cases  of  failure 
in  teaching  usually  arise  from  a  lack  of  this  ability  to  assert  one*s 
self  in  the  school -room  without  arousing  antagonism.  One  teacher 
governs  a  room  full  of  pupils  with  no  apparent  effort,  and  the  good 
order  is  as  unconscious  as  it  is  complete.  All  act  in  harmony,  and 
the  idea  of  opposing  the  will  of  the  teacher  is  never  conceived.  In 
another  room  confusion  reigns  supreme,  and  efforts  by  the  teacher  to 
secure  order  only  render  matters  worse.  The  difference  lies  mainly 
in  the  personal  qualities  of  the  two  teachers.  Both  work  under  the 
same  system,  but  differ  in  the  personal  traits  which  they  bring  to  its 
operation. 


A  School  OoDscienoe. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  by  W.  H.  Smiley^  Master  of 

Jarvis  Hall,  Denver. 

Just  half  a  century  ago  Bronson  Alcott,  one  of  New  England's 
finest  characters,  opened  his  school  in  Boston.  Nearly  all  his  meth- 
ods at  that  day  were  looked  upon  with  distrust.     He  believed  the 
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natural  way  of  educating  even  the  youngest  children  to  be  through 
their  spiritual  and  imaginative  faculties,  rather  than  through  stocking 
the  memories  with  facts  about  the  material  world.  A  special,  if  not 
the  most  important  feature  of  Alcott's  system,  was  this:  He  had. 
made  out  of  the  story  of  Christ's  life,  as  given  in  the  Gospels,  a  nar- 
rative suited  to  the  ages  of  his  children,  illustrating  the  career  of 
spirit  on  earth.  A  portion  of  this  narrative,  read  each  day,  served 
as  the  starting  point  for  conversation  concerning  all  the  qualities 
which  go  to  the  forming  of  manly  character. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  which  Mr.  Alcott  at  that  time 
championed,  to-day  form  part  and  parcel  of  our  public  school  system. 
We  attempt  to  make  such  work  attractive  and  interesting  by  the 
same  means  that  he  used.  We  insist  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before  on  the  necessity  of  daily  composition  work  out  of  the  subject 
matter  of  daily  lessons,  as  he  did  then. 

But  of  the  daily  awakening  of  the  conscience  to  questions  of  right 
and  duty,  on  which  Alcott  laid  such  stress,  we  have,  I  am  afraid,  too 
little,  and  that  little  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  unrecog- 
nized by  school  authority.  The  time,  I  hope,  is  near  when  every- 
body will  expect  and  demand  that  those  virtues  which  affect  the 
public  welfare  and  the  daily  business  of  life  shall  be  inculcated  in  no 
indefinite  fashion,  but  as  a  recognized  and  important  part  of  our 
school  system. 

Long  ago  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Chapter  on 
Moral  Education,  used  these  words:  '*  Strangely  enough,  the  most 
glaring  defect  in  our  programme  of  education  is  entirely  overlooked. 
While  much  is  being  done  in  detailed  improvement  of  our  systems  in 
respect  to  matter  and  manner,  the  most  pressing  desideratum  has  not 
yet  been  recognized  as  a  desideratum." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  his  priesthood  in  England,  the  Pope  has 
written :  *  *  Hardly  anything  can  be  imagined  more  fitting  than  the 
union  with  literary  instruction  of  sound  teaching  in  faith  and  morals. 
In  our  schools  in  Rome  the  liberty  of  parents  is  respected,  and  it  is  in 
these  schools  (what  is  most  needed,  especially  in  the  prevailing 
license  of  opinion  and  of  action,)  that  good  citizens  are  brought  up 
for  the  State,  for  there  is  no  better  citizen  than  the  man  who  has 
believed  and  practiced  the  Christian  faith  from  his  childhood."  Thus 
we  see  the  agnostic  Spencer  and  the  infallible  arbiter  of  spiritual 
faith  each  in  his  own  way  voicing  the  need  for  better  training  in 
knowledge  of  those  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  parents,  which 
will  devolve  upon  citizens. 
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The  very  foundations  of  our  own  government  are  laid  in  the  belief 
that  good  citizenship  depends  on  nobility  of  character,  and  not  on 
intellectual  attainment.  Has  the  State,  then,  any  right  to  assume 
that  children  will,  somehow  or  somewhere,  obtain  proper  moral 
training,  and  put  to  one  side  the  responsibility  of  assuring  herself 
that  in  every  instance  this  is  done  ? 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ask  the  question  whether 
we  are  doing  all  that  public  opinion  will  allow,  and  the  importance  of 
the  question  demands,  to  impress  on  our  children  the  qualities  of 
upright  character  and  the  essentiality  of  the  qualities  to  them  as 
American  citizens. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  grounds  on  which  moral  duties  rest, 
all  men,  of  whatever  belief  or  unbelief,  are  agreed  in  the  main  as  to 
what  they  are,  and  as  to  their"  binding  force  upon  every  member  of 
society. 

To  show  that  men  radically  opposed  as  to  belief  are  essentially 
agreed  as  to  the  moral  needs  of  our  time,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  John  Fiske,  who  certainly  speaks  for  all  the  sci- 
entific skeptics  of  our  day,  and  also  the  words  of  Dr.  Spear,  our 
eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  **Outof 
individual  rectitude,**  says  Mr.  Fiske,  "comes  the  rectitude  and  hap- 
piness of  the  community ;  so  that  the  ultimate  salvation  of  mankind 
is  to  be  wrought  out  solely  by  obedience  to  that  religious  instinct 
which  urges  the  individual  to  live  in  conformity  to  nature's  require- 
ments. Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  is  the  prayer  dictated  by  the 
religious  faith  of  past  ages,  to  which  the  deepest  scientific  analysis  of 
the  future  may  add  new  meanings,  but  of  which  it  can  never  impair 
the  primary  significance.  Thus  with  regard  to  its  practical  bearings 
upon  human  conduct,  the  religious  attitude  of  our  scientific  philoso- 
phy seems  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  the  religious  attitude  of 
Christianity.  We  still  regard  Christianity  as  in  the  deepest  sense  our 
own  religion.'* 

Listen  now  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Spear :  '*  Such  elementary  moral 
principles  have  existed  in  human  thought,  and  to  some  extent  in 
human  practice  wherever  man  has  been  found.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  his  natures  and  relations.  They  are  not  peculiar  to 
Christendom  or  to  Christianity,  but  rather  belong  to  man  as  man. 
Christianity  fosters  these  principles  and  begets  others  of  a  higher  grade, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  administer  Christianity, 
repeat  its  precepts,  teach  its  doctrines,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of 
it,  are  the  only  apostles  of  morality  in  the  world.     There  is  a  generic 
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morality  whose  usefulness  no  one  questions,  that  comes  within  the 
province  of  the  public  school.  For  the  waht  of  a  better  name,  let  us 
call  it  secular  morality.  It  is  certainly  the  kind  of  morality  which 
the  State  is  immensely  concerned  to  secure,  which  makes  the  orderly, 
the  peaceful,  the  law-abiding  citizen.*  *  Can  we  doubt,  in  the  face  of 
frank  acknowledgments  like  these,  that  if  the  radical  skeptic  Mr. 
Fiske,  and  the  orthodox  believer,  Dr.  Spear,  were  to  sit  down  to- 
gether they  would  be  able  to  draw  up  a  code  of  morals  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  community,  of  whatever  shade  of  religious  faithi 
would  be  rejoiced  to  see  incorporated  in  the  daily  instruction  of  our 
schools?  **  But,'*  I  hear  some  one  ask,  *' supposing  a  clear  under- 
standing existed  among  all  supporters  of  our  schools  as  to  the  amount 
of  moral  instruction  desirable  to  be  taught  our  children  ;  how 
shall  that  instruction  be  imparted  which  is  needed,  beyond  which 
every  earnest  teacher  is  sure  to  give  by  example,  and  by  making  use 
of  the  chance  opportunities  which  offer  means  to  impress  on  children 
the  seriousness  of  such  questions  ?"  I  am  well  aware  that  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  and  reciting  of  an  ethical  code  would  have  little 
effect  upon  coQduct.  Such  a  code  is  needed  to  insure  unanimity 
among  supporters  of  the  school  much  more  than  as  a  manual  of 
instruction. 

Character  depends  upon  right  thinking  and  right  feeling,  and  right 
action  is  to  a  greater  extent  the  result  of  right  feeling  than  of  delib- 
erate thought.  So  the  question  seems  to  be,  **  How  shall  we  get  our 
pupils  to  feel  rightly  on  moral  questions  ?* ' 

A  school  is  a  community  on  a  small  scale.  Its  members  are  young 
in  years,  but  to  a  great  extent  it  mirrors  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the 
social  life  around  it.  In  this  little  community  sentiment  can  and  does 
play  as  powerful  a  part  as  it  does  in  our  political  life.  Time  and 
again  have  we  seen  the  feeling  that  there  were  wrongs  to  be  righted, 
sweeping  swiftly  over  our  land  to  the  consternation  of  political  bosses, 
and  the  astonishment  of  those  who  think  Americans  lacking  in 
patriotism.  Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  this  sentiment  in  our 
children  should  have  seen  the  flushed  faces  and  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
boys  who  not  long  since  gathered  around  me  demanding  to  know, 
as  if  they  were  little  judges,  and  I,  as  being  a  man,  the  criminal 
responsible  for  the  wrong,  if  it  were  true,  as  asserted  by  one  of  their 
number,  that  the  United  States  had  no  navy  and  that  we  were  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war  vessels  from  entering  our  harbors  and 
destroying  our  cities.  It  made  one's  heart  hopeful  for  the  future  to 
feel  that  they  were  so  sensitive  to  their  country's  honor,  and  that  their 
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pride  was  touched  by  so  warm  a  feeling.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  the  same  earnest  community  of  feeling  among 
boys  and  girls  for  truthfulness,  for  honesty,  for  persistent  effort,  for 
self-control,  for  respect  of  authority — in  brief,  for  every  quality  which 
goes  to  the  making  of  an  upright  citizen  ?  They  are  qualities  which 
commend  themselves  to  each  child's  conscience,  and  of  his  duty  to 
obey  them  implicitly  no  child  would  have  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
majority  of  children  bring  with  them  from  home  the  atmosphere  of  a 
sound  morality,  but  there  is  infinite  helpfulness  for  all  in  their  feeling 
that  they  and  their  mates  form  a  society  where  every-day  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  decided  by  the  noblest  sentiments  of  all,  and 
that  the  rank  each  takes  for  character  in  his  school  life  will  in  all 
probability  be  that  which  he  will  take  as  citizen  and  voter  on  ques- 
tions which  for  right  settlement  will  far  more  require  sterling  honesty 
than  depth  of  knowledge. 

My  belief,  then,  is  this:  We  should  attempt  in  our  schools,  by  de- 
voting some  portion  of  time  to  sympathetic  conversation  with  the 
whole  body  of  our  scholars,  to  make  them  feel  that  for  all  questions 
of  duty  there  is  a  standard  of  action  not  dependent  on  that  of  any 
one  individual,  but  higher  than  that  of  the  majority — in  other  words, 
a  school  conscience  to  which  they  are  willing  to  give  proof  by  con- 
duct that  they  yield  cheerful  assent. 

In  conversations  like  these  the  finer  natures,  in  whom  the  corre- 
spondence between  moral  judgments  and  conduct  is  closest,  will  often 
add  stronger  strands  to  the  woof  of  the  common  conscience,  and  the 
worst  natures  will  inevitably  be  more  strongly  moved  by  what  they 
know  is  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  their  schoolmates  than  they 
will  by  the  unaided  personal  influence  of  their  teacher,  no  matter  how 
strong  that  influence  may  be. 

But  personal  influence  is  a  grand  power,  and  until  systematic  in- 
struction in  conduct  and  duty  is  recognized  as  necessary  for  our 
schools,  we  should  lose  no  opportunity  (and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  it)  of  trying  to  lift  our  scholars  to  a  higher  level  of  motive  and 
action  by  sympathetic  friendship  with  them  individually — by  showing 
friendly  compassion  for  their  slips  from  duty,  by  gaining  their  confi- 
dence till  they  ^ow  where  their  moral  weakness  lies.  Work  of  this 
kind  entails  a  tremendous  drain  on  one's  nervous  energy,  but  as  far 
as  one  can  give  it  without  detriment  to  health,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so, 
and  no  part  of  one's  work  will  be  surer  of  a  rich  harvest.  I  could 
give,  perhaps,  no  better  instance  of  the  power  of  such  work  as  I  have 
described  than   Bronson  Alcott  himself.     Through   his  daughter's 
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stories  the  hearts  of  many  here  doubtless  have  been  touched.  Speak- 
ing of  her  story,  '*  Little  Men,'*  Miss  Alcott  says  :  **  Not  only  is  it  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure,  but  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  making  the 
childish  fiction  of  the  daughter  play  the  grateful  part  of  herald  to  the 
wise  and  beautiful  truths  of  the  father — truths  which  for  thirty  years 
have  been  silently,  helpfully  living  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  his 
pupils,  who  have  never  forgotten  the  influences  of  that  time  and 
teacher."  His  assistant,  Miss  Peabody,  forty  years  later,  paid  him 
this  beautiful  tribute:  **What  I  witnessed  in  his  school -room  threw 
for  me  a  new  light  into  the  profoundest  mysteries  that  have  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Christian  symbols ;  and  the  study  of  childhood  made 
there  I  would  not  exchange  for  anything  else  that  I  have  experienced 
in  life.'* 

Memory  brings  to  me  a  vivid  picture.  A  white-haired  old  man  of 
rugged  feature,  before  him  a  circle  of  earnest  men  and  women,  behind 
them  a  wondering  boy.  Men  and  women  questioned,  the  master 
answered.  The  faces  of  all  glow  with  what  I  now  suppose  was  New 
England  Transcendentalism.  Their  words  to  me  meant  nothing,  but 
the  face  of  the  white-haired  Alcott,  and  the  bearing  of  those  eager 
questioners  towards  him  has  always,  to  my  mind,  symbolized  faith 
and  the  moral  power  there  is  in  a  strong  character. 

Few  of  us  have  Alcott*s  wonderful  power  of  awakening  the  enthu 
siasm  of  his  children  for  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  progress  ;  but 
I  believe  if  we  ever  keep  before  our  own  minds  and  those  of  our 
children  the  grand  idea  that  they  are  now  learning  to  act  well  their 
parts  as  future  citizens,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  remember  with 
George  Eliott,  that  **  The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  depen- 
dent on  unhistoric  acts,  and  that  things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and 
me  as  they  might  have  been,  is  half  owing  to  the  members  who  lived 
faithfully  a  hidden  life,  and  rest  in  unvisited  tombs.** -—Colorado  School 
fournaL 


Some  Other  Hints  to  Teachers, 

We  gave  reasons  in  the  last  article  for  addressing  ourselves  espe- 
cially to  those  who  give  elementary  instruction,  and  offered  suggestions 
in  regard  to  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

A  highly  appropriate  subject  of  instruction  to  children  is  natural 
history — viz.,  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  These  technical 
terms,  which  are  necessary  to  any  comprehensive  and  precise  state- 
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mem,  have  a  formidable  appearance.     But   there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  about  interesting  children  in  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruits;  in 
beasts,  birds,   fishes,    reptiles,  insects;   in  rocks,   pebbles,   precious 
stones,  soils.     All  children  learn  something  of  these  various  objects, 
much  more  in  country  than  in  city  life.     Girls  are  more  attracted  to 
^tany,  boys  to  zoology.     Do  not  bother  them  with  the  scientific 
terms,  or  any  premature  attempts  at  scientific  classification.     Teach 
ihem  to  know  the  objects  themselves,   by  their  common  names,  and 
to  group  them  according  to  the  most  obvious  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference.     Here  are   '* object  lessons'*   of  untold  abundance, 
and  invested  with  the  greatest  variety  of  interest  for  youthful  minds. 
Simple  descriptive  books,  suitable  to  children,  exist  already  in  con- 
siderable abundance.     Will  not  some  teachers  send  the  Herald  lists 
of  those  which  they  have  found  to  be  good  ?     No  cram  of  hard 
words,  please,  but  attracUve  descriptions,  like  those  in  Goldsmith's 
"Animated  Nature,"   or  clear  and  vivid  statements  of  fact,  as  in 
Hooker's   ** Child's  Book  of  Nature."     Such  books  stimulate  the 
child    to    interested    and    exact    observation    of  the    innumerable 
objects  that  He  all  around  in  this  crowded  and  wonderful  and  beauti- 
ful world.     The  whole  Kindergarten  system  means  just  three  things, 
that  liule  children  shall  be  taught  to  see  objects  as  they  are,  to  give 
some  correct  account  of  them  in  words,  and  often  to  produce  some 
likeness  of  them  with  ready  fingers.     All  this  has  been  done  more 
or  less  in  many  a  school  and  home  from  time  immemorial,  and  might 
be  done  much  more  largely  and  more  wisely.     Many  a  time,  when 
ue  see  boys  and  ^rls  struggling  with  the  analytical  processes  or 
glibly  repeating  the  technical  terms  of  English  grammar,  which  they 
and  often  their  teachers,   and  not  seldom  the  men  who  made  their 
books,  quite  fail  to  understand,  we  sigh  for  the  day  when  all  this  will 
be  postponed  to  its  season  of  far  greater  maturity,  leaving  young 
children  to  be  taught  what  is  so  much  more  delightful  and  profitable. 
In  teaching  geography,  there  would  be  great  advantage  in  begin- 
ning with  that  which  lies  near  at  hand.     Make  a  rude  map  of  the 
neighborhood,  indicating  the  principal  farms  and  residences,  and  the 
path  from  several  of  them  to  the  school-house ;  stick  that  up  and  get 
the  children  to  criticise  its  correctness.     In  a  city,  indicate  only  a  few 
principal  streets,  with  any  adjacent  river  or  mountain,  and  make  the 
school-house  prominent  as  before.     You  thus  give  children  the  idea 
of  a  map,  as  representing,  always  imperfectly,  the  things  that  exist 
around  them.     Next  make  a  rough  map  of  the  county,  or  some  other 
well-defined  district.    After  that  show  them  a  map  of  the  State, 
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pointing;  out  carefully  just  where  you  are,  and  what  counties  or  cities 
lie  around ;  and  then  treat  a  map  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
slight  but  interesting  way.  Now  jump  to  the  other  end  of  things. 
Take  a  globe.  If  you  have  no  globe,  **sell  your  garment  and  buy 
one;*'  beg,  borrow,  interview  the  patrons  or  trustees,  move  heaven 
and  earth — **my  kingdom  for  a  globe  !"  Show  the  children  the 
shape  of  the  earth.  Make  them  all  come  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  representation  of  the  United  States  on  the  round  earth,  and 
of  your  own  State ;  get  a  pin  with  colored  head,  and  discuss  with 
them  eagerly  the  question  just  where  it  must  be  driven  in  to  represent 
your  school-room  upon  this  earth.  Ah,  well,  there  are  teachers  who 
know  far  better  than  we  can  tell ;  but,  perhaps,  some  who  had  not 
thought  about  it  may  take  the  hint  and  set  their  minds  upon  making 
geography  the  real  delight  to  children,  which  it  might  so  easily  be- 
come. The  raised  maps  which  are  used  in  institutions  for  the  blind 
would  be  extremely  interesting  and  useful  in  such  schools  as  can 
afford  to  procure  them ;  also  the  maps  that  can  be  taken  to  piecesi 
and  then  must  be  correctly  put  together,  and  the  outline  maps  to  be 
filled  in.  And  all  the  pupils  in  every  school  should  be  taught  to 
draw  maps.  No  matter  how  rude,  they  can  all  make  something  like 
what  is  wanted,  and  nobody  ever  made  a  map  that  was  perfect. 
Geography  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  enjoying,  understanding, 
and  remembering  history  ;  and  without  it  even  the  daily  newspaper 
is  no  longer  intelligible.  Make  geography  a  vivid  reality  to  a  grow- 
ing child,  and  fix  in  the  mind  some  tolerably  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  then  more  will  be  learned  with  pleasure  as  it  is  xieeded  through  - 
life.  But  learning  geography  is  often  little  more  than  learning  by 
heart  immense  lists  of  names,  often  with  great  difficulty  and  disputa- 
tion as  to  the  pronunciation  of  them,  which  are  very  slightly  con- 
nected in  the  mind  with  a  map,  and  the  map  not  at  all  associated  with 
this  round  earth,  on  which  a  little  child  can  stamp  its  foot  and  shake 
the  antipodes. 

We  have  already  intimated  the  persuasion  that  English  grammar 
is  for  the  most  part  very  unwisely  taught.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be  carefully 
studied.  But  syntax,  which  has  to  do  with  the  relations  expressed 
by  inflections  and  particles,  and  in  general  with  the  relation  of  phrase 
to  conception,  is  really  one  of  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  depart- 
ments of  mental  philosophy,  and  cannot  be  understood,  through  any 
formal  instruction,  save  by  minds  that  are  at  least  approaching  ma- 
turity.    When  a  child  of  ten  tender  years  is  pinned  down  to  **pars- 
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in^/'  or  ^^^onized  with  ''analysis,"  it  is  an  unspeakable  humbug  and 
a  downright  shame.  It  would  be  hardly  worse  to  occupy  the  little 
one  with  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acquisition  of  language  is  a  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  most  youthful  mind.  Continue  at  school,  through  books 
and  oral  instruction,  the  processes  of  any  moderately  intelligent 
home.  Tell  the  child  that  one  expression  is  wrong,  and  what  he 
must  say  instead  ;  that  he  must  not  say,  '*Two  men  was  walkin'  'long 
a  path,"  but,  "two  men  were  walking  along  a  path;"  that  he  must 
not  say,  "Sence  the  wah,"  but,  **  since  the  war."  Do  you  say  that 
this  is  very  easy  to  do  ?  He,  or  she,  who  could  teach  one  neighbor- 
hood full  of  Virginians  to  pronounce  every  final  r  and  every  final 
strong  nasal,  might  then  confidently  tackle  Civil  Service  Reform,  or 
undertake  to  reconcile  Watterson  and  Randall  as  to  the  Tariff  ques- 
tion. Our  examples  have  fallen  back  mainly  upon  false  pronunciation, 
false  syntax  can  be  corrected  in  the  same  purely  practical  way — that 
it  is  wrong  ;  you  must  say  this.  Much  is  accomplished  when  you 
bring  children  to  observe  language,  to  criticise  it  in  their  comrades, 
and  guard  against  criticism  in  return.  Few  things  would  be  so  useful 
in  a  school  as  to  keep  a  list  of  incorrect  expressions  that  have  been 
actually  used  in  those  rooms  ;  and  now  and  then  to  read  over  the 
list,  or  selections  from  it,  and  make  younger  pupils  give  the  correc- 
tions. A  grammar  book  is  helpful  by  giving  lists  of  those  fine  old- 
fiishioned  plurals  and  past  tenses  which  we  stigmatize  as  "  irregular," 
and  examples  of  things  often  wrongly  said,  adding  what  is  right  in 
their  place.  This  is  what  we  need  to  learn  from  Murray's  book  of 
"  Exercises.*'  Farther  than  this  no  child  ever  learns  anything  useful 
from  a  treatise  on  English  grammar.  Those  who  study  other  lan- 
guages, especially  if  it  be  German,  and  still  more  if  it  be  Latin  or 
Greek,  where  inflections  abound  and  syntax  is  complicated  and  sys- 
tematic, will  gradually  come  to  an  understanding  of  what  grammar 
really  means,  and  need  have  little  trouble  in  studying  English  syntax 
as  they  approach  maturity.  Others  should  at  that  period  give  earnest 
labor  to  such  a  book  as  Whitney's  **  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar," or  Bain's  "Higher  English  Grammar ;"  there  may  possibly 
be  two  or  three  other  works  fit  to  study,  but  the  number  is  sadly 
small.  Beware  of  books  like  the  recent  editions  of  Noble  Butler's 
grammars,  or  Welsh's  "Essentials  of  English,"  which  think  to  sim- 
plify their  system  by  denying  the  facts.  These  works  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  English  language  now  has  no  subjunctive.  What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  such  beautiful  Englbh  as  "  Though  he  slay 
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me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  or  *'So  live  that  when  thy  summons 
comes,  ....  thou  go  not  as  the  galley  slave  ;"  what  with  the  sen- 
tence, *'  If  Lincjley  Murray  were  alive,  we  should  have  a  storm  in  the 
English-speaking  world,*'  or  hundreds  of  other  phrases  that  cannot 
possibly  be  set  aside  ?  In  fine,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  correct 
use  of  language  is  chiefly  acquired,  not  from  lesson  books  on  that 
subject,  but  from  heedful  speaking,  careful  composition,  and  reading 
good  literature.  There  are  newspapers  now  published,  some  of  them 
religious,  which  cultivated  parents  should  never  permit  their  children 
to  read,  because  they  contain  so  much  bad  English. 

We  have  not  room  to  speak  at  length  upon  the  leaching  of  history. 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  suggested  that  young  people  ought  to  be 
taught  history  almost  entirely  from  pictures,  with  oral  explanation 
often  repeated,  till  they  can  recognize  all  the  characters  and  tell  the 
meaning  of  the  scenes.  At  a  later  period  they  might  read  with 
reference  to  these  and  other  pictures,  and  so  get  forward  to  copious 
historical  works.  There  are  books  in  existence  which  treat  history 
in  a  way  suitat^le  to  children,  with  lively  narrative  and  description  of 
scenes  and  persons.  Who  can  be  thankful  enough  for  having  been 
in  childhood  introduced  to  Peter  Parley's  histories,  or  Sir  Walter's 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  or  Dickens'  ^'The  Child's  History  of 
England,"  or  the  admirable  histories  of  MissYonge?  But  these  are 
seldom  used  in  schools.  Most  people  seem  to  prefer  a  book  that  is 
crowded  with  dull  facts,  and  dates  that  are  not  arranged  into  periods, 
with  questions  ready  for  a  lazy  teacher  to  ask,  and  answers  prepared 
in  the  text  to  be  marked  off  in  lead  pencil.  Bah  I  what  stuff  they 
make  of  that  which  is  really  the  most  vital,  the  most  inspiring,  the 
most  sublimely  instructive  of  all  human  studies 

We  had  hoped  to  offer  some  respectful  suggestions  to  honored 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  it  has  seemed  best  in  these 
slight  hints  to  seek  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
We  can  only  now  say  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  constantly  making 
progress  in  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught.  If  he  has 
grown  weary  of  learning,  it  is  time  to  stop  teaching.  If  he  does  not 
delight  in  the  elements  of  his  subject,  and  really  enjoy  teaching  them 
to  beginners,  he  will  have  little  success  with  more  advanced  pupils. 
A  teacher  of  any  language  ought  to  be  constantly  improving  his 
knowledge  of  that  language,  and  frequently  attempting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  other  language.  If  daily  tugging  away  himself  at  little 
known  inflections  of  some  other  speech,  he  will  treat  his  toiling 
pupils  with  greater  patience  and  sympathy.     After  all,  the  highest 
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teaching  done  in  college  or  university  or  professional  school,  is  but 
preparatory  education,  from  which  our  pupils  'go  forth  to  educate 
themselves,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  really  educated  at  all.  Let  us  try 
to  map  out  fields  which  they  will  feel  attracted  to  cultivate.  Let  us 
strive  to  give  them  fruitful  impulses,  to  awaken  in  them  an  honest 
enthusiasm  for  delightful  and  useful  knowledge,  and  a  burning  desire 
to  make  the  most  of  their  native  powers  and  of  all  their  providential 
opportunities  through  life. 

Fellow -teachers,  what  we  have  said  in  these  three  articles  seems  in 
the  retrospect  painfully  little,  for  the  subject  is  broad  and  high. 
Accept  at  least  a  cordial  greeting.  May  we  all  be  enabled  to  perform 
our  responsible  duties,  that  not  the  evil  but  the  good  we  do  may  live 
after  us.  As  we  grow  old,  life  has  little  charm  save  in  the  hope  of 
helping  others  to  live  more  wisely  than  ourselves. — Rev,  J,  A, 
Broadus^  in  Religious  Herald. 


School  Devices. 

BY  KATE  L.    BROWN. 


The  normal  graduate,  fresh  from  her  course,  has  a  stock  of  princi- 
ples from  which  she  may  formulate  her  methods.  But  there  is  a 
certain  play  of  ingenuity  which  must  be  stimulated  by  intimate  con- 
tact with  other  teachers  and  actual  school  work.  Principles,  and 
even  methods,  are  not  enough.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  little 
devices  that  she  may  cull  with  advantage  from  various  sources,  which 
will  prove  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Teaching,  under  the  happiest 
surroundings,  is  apt  to  become  mechanical.  We  are  creatures  of  habit, 
and  run  quickly  into  ruts.  But  when  the  powers  of  originating  and 
adaptation  are  called  into  play  there  is  less  danger  of  this  evil.  To 
be  sure,  these  little  points  are  but  the  "trimmings."  They  are  yet 
the  oil  that  prevents  the  machinery  from  creaking,  and  that  in  school- 
room, as  well  as  household  economy,  means  considerable. 

In  all  school-room  arrangements  there  is  room  for  ingenuity.  The 
little  desks — how  neat  should  be  their  arrangement !  The  last  thing 
at  night,  the  slates  should  be  washed  and  rubbed  dry  with  the  slate- 
cloth.  Then  the  cloth  is  neatly  folded,  napkin  fashion,  placed  in  the 
middle  pf  the  slate,  with  the  sponge  on  top,  and  the  whole  is  laid 
away  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  desk.  There  is  room  left 
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at  the  right  side  for  the  reading  book,  if  the  pupil  keeps  ^  one  in  his 
desk,  or  rule,  or  any  other  small  article.  The  slate  pencil  is  left 
under  the  steel  ring  or  double  pronged  carpet-tack,  which  is  driven 
into  the  groove  of  the  desk.  If  this  arrangement  is  insisted  on,  a 
great  step  has  been  taken  toward  cultivating  orderly  habits  in  the 
fly-away  small  folks. 

You  wislT  some  simple  form  of  dumb-bell  for  the  children  in  their 
physical  exercises.  Such  tiny  people  do  not  need  a  weight,  so  much 
as  something  to  grasp.  Old  broomsticks,  sawn  off  in  pieces  from 
six  to  eight  inches  long,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Do  you  wish  some 
diverson  for  Friday  afternoon  ?  Ask  each  child  to  bring  you  some 
litde  toy  or  keepsake,  well  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  with  the 
name  of  the  owner  written  on  the  outside.  Keep  all  the  bundles  for 
some  weeks,  until  the  children  have  well-nigh  forgotten  what  they 
carried.  Then  some  day  redistribute  them,  and  let  the  children  open 
the  papers  and  show  the  contents.  This  seems  like  an  almost  silly 
thing  to  do ;  yet  the  children  enjoy  it,  and  anticipate  the  opening  of 
the  bundles  almost  as  much  as  if  their  contents  were  entirely  new  to 
them.  You  are  tired  of  blocks  for  number  work,  because  of  their 
noise.  Cut  up  splints  into  lengths  of  four  or  five  inches,  or  use  paper 
squares,  triangles,  or  circles. 

Whenever  a  child  has  read  a  line  or  answered  a  question  in  number 
correctly,  give  him  a  splint.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  ask  the  pupils 
to  count  their  splints,  and  the  pupil  having  the  most  may  be  allowed 
to  hand  the  splints  out  the  next  time,  or  lead  the  march,  or  any  other 
honorable  privilege.  Sometimes  little  squares  or  circles  of  paper 
may  be  given  out,  with  numbers  like  $3.00,  etc.,  written  on  them. 
The  children  will  find  it  great  fun  to  add  up  the  numbers  and  see 
who  has  earned  the  most  money. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  teaching  a  new  class  to  read,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  daily  drills  upon  back  words.  But  the  wee  ones  are 
such  babies  that  it  is  often  very  necessary  to  use  many  playful  meth- 
ods to  impress  solid  facts  upon  their  butterfly  minds.  Draw  a  long 
ladder  or  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  board.  Now,  all  the  litde  words 
once  decided  to  climb  the  ladder.  This  one  ("bird,**  writing  the 
word)  was  very  smart ;  he  got  up  to  the  top  first.  (Here  the  word 
is  told.)  **Nest'*  came  next.  He  tried  hard,  but  was  not  as  smart 
as  his  brother.  "Pretty**  was  lazy,  and  got  to  sleep  so  he  didn't 
start  soon  enough ;  and  so  on,  until  each  round  is  full.  Make  your 
descriptions  as  amusing  as  possible.  Fun  is  a  great  element  of  pro- 
gress, and  that  which  might  otherwise  be  hard  and  dry  is  filled  with 
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liveliest  interest.  Often  a  story  told,  bringing  in  the  words,  will 
prove  very  usefbl.  Draw  a  partial  picture,  writing  instead  of  each 
object  its  name.  Write  the  various  words  on  different  boards,  and 
let  the  pupils  hunt  for  them.  The  words  may  also  be  written  oa 
slips  of  paper  and  hidden  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  chil- 
dren may  also  draw  the  slips  from  a  box  and  read  them.  Prepare 
as  many  slips  as  there  are  children,  and  on  each  write  some  number 
and  the  name  of  some  game  or  occupation. 

Florence  has  answered  six  questions.  She  is  given  the  slip  marked 
ax.  On  the  back  the  word  "  blocks  "  is  written.  That  means  that 
she  may  play  with  the  blocks  as  her  reward.  It  is  well  to  reserve 
certain  toys  or  games  for  special  days.  The  **  rainy  day,"  the 
"birth- day,"  "Friday  afternoon,"  etc.,  all  have  their  claims.  One 
teacher  of  our  acquaintance  produced  a  number  of  empty  spool- 
boxes,  and  put  in  each  a  number  of  little  things.  Several  slips  of 
colored  glass,  a  piece  of  patchwork  for  sewing,  or  horns  full  of  tiny 
shells  in  one,  beads  ready  for  stringing,  a  picture  for  tracing,  and 
acorn  cups  and  saucers  in  another,  and  so  on.  These  boxes  were 
given  out  as  a  reward  for  good  work  or  behavior,  and  as  their  con- 
tents were  frequently  changed,  they  were  a  source  of  never- failing 
delight.  Oftentimes  little  children,  in  leaving  the  board  for  their 
seats,  will  make  a  great  deal  of  noise.  "  Walk  very  softly,"  you  may 
say,  and  in  vain.  Now,  excite  their  imagination,  and  see  if  you  are 
not  more  successful.  **  Play  that  you  are  rabbits  with  new  fur  shoes 
on.  Oh,  how  softly  they  walk  along!"  or,  **  You  are  all  my  little 
pussies,  creeping  softly  after  Mr.  Mouse,"  or,  **You  are  all  mice. 
running  to  get  the  farmer's  cheese.  Be  still,  or  old  Mistress  Kitty 
will  catch  you." 

You  wish  to  stimulate  greater  effort  among  your  pupils.  Choose 
a  seat  for  a  temporary  seat  of  honor,  and  decorate  it  in  some  way 
with  a  ribbon-bow.  What  child  will  not  be  proud  to  sit  in  it  ?  Make 
a  pretty  badge  for  the  most  deserving  child  to  wear  home.  Reserve 
certain  books  and  toys  for  such,  to  be  used  at  certain  times.  Allow 
the  best  workers  to  help  you  in  your  work.  Most  children  consider 
it  an  honor  to  give  out  books  and  material,  wet  sponges,  clean  boards, 
etc.  These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  most  common  devices  that  may 
introduce  variety  into  the  ordinary  school- room  work.  Each  teacher 
is  a  gold  mine  in  herself  if  she  would  only  explore. 

But,  in  devising  ways  and  means,  the  primary  teacher  must  not 
forget  the  little  points  of  etiquette  which  must  be  insisted  upon  in  all 
intercourse  with  children.     The  morning  greeting,  the  lifting  of  the 
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cap  when  meeting  one's  elders,  "  Thank  you/'  **  Please  excuse  me," 
should  become  the  child's  second  nature.  To  train  the  little  boy  to 
take  off  hi^  hat  on  entering  school-house,  dwelling,  museum,  or 
public  library,  will  only  require  patience  and  persistence.  Let  the 
child  know  that  he  must  never  burst  into  a  room  where  others  are, 
but  tap  gently.  Treat  each  pupil  as  if  he  were  the  most  important, 
finest  gentleman  or  lady  of  your  acquaintance. 

**  My  teacher  never  speaks  to  me  on  the  street,"  said  a  boy  once  to 
the  writer  ;  **  but  Walter's  teacher  is  the  politest  lady  I  know.  All 
of  us  fellows  like  to  lift  our  hats  to  her." 

Many  people  think  a  child  like  a  block  or  stone,  with  neither 
powers  of  observation  nor  sensitive  feelings.  In  their  opinion  he  is 
not  worth  minding.  The  way  that  some  poor  mites  are  snubbed  and 
ignored  is  enough  to  rouse  wrath  in  the  truly  tender  soul.  Your 
pleasant  smile  and  bow  to  poor  little  dirty,  freckled  Mike  or  Mary 
costs  you  nothing,  but  it  may  be  the  true  soul  sunshine  to  the  neg- 
lected child.  Here  may  every  teacher  well  ponder,  and  act  with  love 
and  wisdom.  For,  as  the  Master  said,  "  It  were  better  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea,"  than  that  he  were  guilty  of  wronging  one  of 
these  little  ones,  *  *  whose  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father." 

The  little  device  you  arrange  as  an  economic  force  may  be  some- 
thing more,  a  real  cliiseling  of  character.  For,  with  God  there  is 
neither  high  nor  low,  great  or  small.     And — 

**  Little  things  on  little  wings, 
Bear  little  souls  to  Heaven." 

— American  Teacher. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Fixing  Crayon  Drawings  on  Paper. 

At  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  following  communication  was  pre- 
sented : 

It  is  often  desirable  to  preserve  for  future  use  such  drawings  as  are 
usually  made  upon  the  blackboard.  All  such  drawings  may  be  exe- 
cuted with  equal  ease  and  rapidity  upon  unsized  paper,  employing 
the  colored  crayons  which  are  made  for  blackboard  use.  The  colors 
red  and  blue  are  most  conspicuous ;  other  colors  answer  fairly.    As 
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to  paper,  moderately  heavy,  unsized  manilla  answers  well;  even 
white  wrapping  paper  maj-  be  employed;  but  it  would  be  too  easily 
torn.  In  the  course  of  making  the  drawing,  a  line  may  be  fairly 
erased  by  brushing  it  lightly.  A  very  dilute  varnish  is  made  by  add- 
ing to  one  part  of  Damar  varnish  twenty -five  parts  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine ;  this  is  best  preserved  in  a  corked  bottle. 

To  fix  the  drawing,  a  quart  or  more  of  the  varnish  is  poured  into 
a  trough  (made  of  a  piece  of  tin -roof  gutter)  a  little  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  paper,  and  the  paper  is  drawn  through  the  varnish, 
which  may  or  may  not  flow  over  the  upper  side  of  the  paper ;  the 
latter  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  over  night,  and  the  drawing  may  be 
handled  with  no  danger  of  blurring.  The  color  of  the  paper  is 
scarcely  altered  by  the  varnish. 

•  As  to  the  amount  of  material:  Twenty  pounds  of  paper  requires 
about  three  gallons  of  turpentine  and  one  pint  of  Damar  varnish. 

Prof.  Simon  H.  Gage,  of  Cornell  University,  has  made  considera- 
ble use  of  the  above  process,  and  kindly  furnishes  the  following 
notes,  which  will  enhance  its  value : 

1st.  Brown,  green,  and  the  various  shades  of  orange  crayon  are 
vay  useful,  and  for  black  the  moderately  hard  crayons  known  as 
Cont6  k  Paris  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

2d.  Water  colors  and  fresco  colors  may  also  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage where  a  great  variety  is  needed. 

3d.  For  erasing,  the  filtering  paper  used  by  chemists  has  been 
found  most  efficient. 

4th.  As  white  crayon  marks  are  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the 
varnish,  the  drawings  may  be  oudined  with  white.  This  is  some- 
times of  considerable  importance  in  making  a  complicated  drawing. 

5th.  In  fixing,  if  one  does  not  have  a  trough  as  mentioned  above, 
the  diagram  may  be  hung  up,  and  the  varnish  rubbed  on  the  back 
with  a  mass  of  cotton  or  with  a  wide  brush. 

6th.  If  it  is  desirable  to  add  letters,  figures,  etc.,  to  a  diagram 
after  it  is  fixed,  such  additions  may  be  made  in  crayon,  and  then 
fixed  by  pressing  a  mass  of  cotton,  wet  with  the  varnish,  directly 
down  upon  the  part;  no  blotting  will  occur  unless  the  cotton  be 
moved  from  side  to  side.^ 

F.  P.  D. 


— **K  joke  never  gains  an  enemy,  but  often  loses  a  friend." 

— ^What  a  num  wants — All  he  can  get.     What  a  woman  wants — All  she  can't  get. 
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The  Irish  Language. 

The  Aryan  Language  is  the  name  given  by  philologists  of  the 
present  day  to  the  primitive  language  of  man. 

The  Irish  language  is  a  branch  or  dialect  of  the  Aryan  language. 
This  is  proved  by  comparative  philology. 

The  Irish  language  is  the  most  ancient  living  language  in  Europe. 

The  Irish  is  a  language  of  rare  grace,  vigor,  and  soul-touching 
tenderness.  It  is  expressive  and  beautiful.  "  If  you  plead  for  your 
life,  plead  in  Irish,''  is  a  well-known  saying.  An  old  English  writer 
confesses  that  it  * '  abounds  in  grandeur  of  words,  harmony  of  diction 
and  acuteness  of  expression.'* 

This  language  is  soft,  lively  and  melodious,  and  according  to  an 
eminent  musical  authority,  those  qualities  make  it  admirably  suited 
'  *  for  poetical  and  musical  compositions — ^far  superior  either  to  the 
Latin  or  any  of  the  modern  tongues." 

This  venerable  language  has  been  the  polished  medium  of  every 
form  of  literary  composition,  from  the  simple  tale  to  the  exquisite 
productions  of  the  poet  and  the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  philoso- 
pher. 

It  would  greatly  aid  in  the  labor  of  acquiring  other  languages. 
The  Irish  is  a  primitive  tongue,  and  as  such  it  is  the  key  to  a  host  of 
others. 

"The  Irish  language,"  says  Sir  William  Betham:  **  is  a  mine  of 
philological  wealth — a  guide  that  will  explain  most  of  the  dif&culties 
which  have  hitherto  so  much  obscured  the  history  of  the  ancient 
people  and  languages  of  Europe." 

Sir  William  Betham  truly  says,  "  It  is  a  singular  fact,  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  the  most  ancient  European  manuscripts  now  exist- 
ing are  in  the  Irish  language,  and  that  the  most  ancient  Latin 
manuscripts  in  Europe  were  written  by  Irishmen." 

P.  McMahon,  M.  P.,  says:  "I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  Irish  is 
not  more  studied  as  a  key  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  modern  dialects 
of  Latin.  One  who  knows  Irish  well  will  readily  master  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Portuguese." 

Bishop  Lynch,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  once  said :  **  I  would  give  a 
thousand  dollars  to  be  able  to  hear  confession  in  the  language  of  my 
fathere." 

Irish  is  an  older  language  than  either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek. 

"  Comparative  philology,"  says  Canon  Bourke,   **  furnishes  abun- 
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dant  reasons  to  show  that  the  Irish  is  an  older  language  than  that  in 
which  Homer  and  Sappho,  or  Virgil  and  Horace  wove  their  wreaths 
of  deathless  song  and  story." — Fr{?m  "  Lessons  in  English  Litera- 
ture y  by  John  0*Kane  Murray, 


Eduoational  Journals. 


There  is  no  reading  so  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  that  coming  to 
him  during  the  year  in  an  educational  journal.  No  matter  how  in- 
significant that  journal  may  be,  the  teacher's  one  dollar  will  come 
back  many  times  over.  There  is  sure  to  be  some  truth  published 
during  the  year  that  makes  a  deep  mark.  Let  the  teacher  subscribe 
for  some  paper;  he  is  the  loser  if  he  neglects  the  advice.  From  the 
poor  wretches  that  beg  bread  at  basement  doors  on  cold  winter 
mornings,  who  will  contrive  to  earn  a  cent  to  buy  a  daily  paper,  let 
a  lesson  be  learned — the  lesson  of  power  that  comes  in  the  printed 
page.  Let  no  teacher  think  he  economizes  by  not  taking  an  educa- 
tional paper;  let  him  makq  it  a  rule  to  expend  all  he  can  on  himself 
that  will  fit  him  for  work,  just  as  the  truckman  expends  money  for 
oats  and  hay  for  his  horse.  Any  teacher  who  expends  none  of  his 
salary  on  his  soul  is  starving  himself;  he  is  less  fit  to  teach  every 
year.  Those  teachers  who  have  risen  in  their  profession  declare 
that  the  reading  of  educational  journals  has'  been  one  of  the  means  ' 
of  their  progress.  Let  the  teacher  value  his  educational  journal.  If 
it  does  not  bring  him  increased  power  and  usefulness  the  fault  is  in 
him ;  the  seed  is  sown,  but  the  ground  is  rocky. — School  Journal. 


No  Homely  Girls  Necessary. — Mr.  Ruskin  said  disagre^ble 
things  about  women's  brains  in  his  younger  days,  but  he  has  lived 
long  enough  to  know  better,  and  takes  most  of  them  back.  Some 
of  them  wrote  him,  asking :  "What  are  plain  girls  to  do?".  Mr. 
Ruskin  answered  that  girls  who  are  well-bred,  kind,  and  modest  can 
never  be  "  offensively  plain. ' '  Whatever  the  shape  of  a  girl's  mouth 
may  be,  she  can  refine  it  by  culture  and  sweet,  bright  thoughts  till 
it  ceases  to  be  unattractive.  She  cannot  make  her  ears  smaller, 
physically  speaking,  but  any  girl  can  make  herself  graceful  and 
attractive  in  manners  if  she  gives  her  head  to  it.     By  genuine  kind- 
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ness  and  good  temper,  by  cultivating  her  intellect,  by  studying  what 
is  best  and  brightest,  acting  on  her  woman's  natural  impulse  to  please, 
she  can  come  to  have  such  winning  ways  that  nobody  will  think  of 
her  as  not  beautiful. 


Looal  Examinations  Authorized  by  the  University  of  Virginia! 

for  April,  1886. 

Regulations. — Written  examinations,  beginning  on  April  29th,  1886,  and  ex- 
tending through  three  days,  will  be  held  at  different  centres  of  public  and  private 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  University.  Every  candi- 
date admitted  for  examination  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  examinations.  The  latest  day  of  entry  is  April 
15th,  1886. 

When  girls  are  to  be  examined,  there  will  be  a  local  committee  of  ladies,  and  a 
separate  room  for  the  examination  of  girls. 

Qindidates  who  pass  with  qredit  or  satisfy  the  examiners  will  receive  certificates 
to  that  effect.  Each  certificate  will  specify  the  subjects  on  which  the  candidate  has 
passed  with  credit  or  satisfied  the  examiners,  and  the  honor  class,  if  any. 

Centrks  of  Examination. — Centres  will  be  established  where  an  examination 
is  desired  if  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  to  justify  it. 

A  local  secretary  will  be  appointed  for  each  Centre. 

All  candidates  must  name  the  subjects  on  the  schedule  which  they  select  for  their 
examination. 

Gold  Medals  in  Recognition  of  Special  Merit. — Twenty  gold  medals — ten 
for  Seniors  and  ten  for  Juniors — will  be  bestowed  in  connection  with  the  local  ex- 
amination for  1886,  for  distinguished  merit  in  the  papers  presented  by  candidates. 

Chas.  S.  Venable, 
William  E.  Peters, 
Ormobd  Stone, 
Committee  on  University  Local  Examinations, 

Teachers  interested  will  please  make  application  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  all 
concerned  will  please  address  inquiries. 
Inquiries  invited.  Chas.  S.  Venable, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


— Prof.  N.  B.  Webster's  Directions  to  be  Strictly  Observed  by  his  Pu- 
pils IN  Writing  Compositions. — Write  carefully,  spell  correctly,  observe  the  rules 
of  syntax,  express  thoughts  clearly,  avoid  slang  words,  and  do  your  best  every  time. 
Begin  with  a  capital  letter  every  sentence,  every  name  of  a  person  or  place,  every 
line  of  poetry,  all  names  of  Deity,  the  pronoun  I,  titles  of  honor,  names  of  months 
and  days,  and  nouns  of  special  importance.  Put  a  period  after  every  sentence  and 
abbreviation.  Commas  are  required  in  writing  where  brief  pauses  would  be  made 
in  speaking  so  as  to  be  understood.     Never  copy,  but  present  your  own  composition* 
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EDITORIAL  PABAOBAFHS. 

—Prof.  N.  B.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
He  will  be  engaged  with  Dr.  Dio.  Lewis  in  editing  a  new  encyclopaedia  of  sanitary 
and  hygienic  matters.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  promises  to  give  us 
IB  occasional  contribution  for  the  Journal.  He  will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes 
of  his  host  of  Virginia  friends. 

In  q)eaking  of  Dr.  Curry's  retirement  from  the  position  of  General  Agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  Hon.  A.  Coward,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  South 
Candina,  used  the  following  language : 

*'  It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  have  to  state  that  the  letter  conveying  to  me  the 
pleasing  intelligence  given  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  closes  the  official  career 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  as  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  It  was  an  intuitive 
and  happy  insight  into  the  deep,,  broad,  philanthropic  spirit  of  Mr.  Peabody  that 
prompted  the  trustees  in  the  selection  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Curry  to  succeed  the 
wise,  benevolent,  and  lamented  Sears.  With  the  wide  acquaintanceship  with  men 
and  aflEurs  acquired  by  distinguished  services  as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  and  as 
a  statesman,  with  the  deep  sympathies  of  a  Southerner  who  had  witnessed  and  shared 
the  sufierings  of  his  people.  Dr.  Curry  threw  his  whole  heart  and  all  the  energies  of . 
his  powerfol  talents  into  the  work  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  him.  While  idways 
discharging  with  rare  tact  and  eeal  the  duties  of  General  Agent,  his  eloquent  tongue 
and  powerful  pen  were  always  freely  employed  in  urging  forward  the  general  cause 
of  education  as  the  only  sdre  foundation  of  progressive  civilization.  The  fragrant 
memories  of  bis  work  in  this  State  and  in  the  South  cannot  be  effiiced  by  even  the 
most  brilliant  record  he  may  make  in  the  exalted  field  to  which  he  has  been  called." 

Dr.  ).  L.  M.  Curry,  on  the  presentation  of  his  credentials  at  the  Spanish  Court, 
made  an  address  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  terms  by  a  Madrid  paper  of  the 
23d  December: 

"  The  speech  pronounced  by  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Curry,  at  his 
reception,  has  justly  attracted  attention.  Departing  from  the  ordinary  and  trite  for- 
mula, Mr.  Carry  expressed  sentiments  and  brought  forward  ideas  which  reveal  not 
only  lofty  purposes,  but  also  justify  the  reputation  with  which  he  comes  to  our  coun- 
try. His  manner  of  delivery,  besides  emphasizing  every  phrase  and  increasing  the 
force  of  some  of  his  periods,  made  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony  fix 
their  attentimi  npon  the  important  considerations  which  the  speech,  that  we  publish 
dsewhcre,  contains. 

**  Mr.  Cncry  is  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  his  own  country  as 
an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters,  who  has  conKecrated  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  educa 
tional  work  and  received  the  honorable  charge  of  executing  one  of  the  largest  lega- 
cies left  for  that  purpose  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Peabody. 

"  In  the  war  of  secession  he  was  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  Sonth  ;  but,  peace  made,  and  the  two  great  parties  reconciled,  his  great  merits 
have  placed  him  at  one  of  the  posts  which  is  considered  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  unreasonably,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished — that  of  representing  his  country 
in  Spain." 

Prof.  Painter's  "  History  of  Education." — ^We  copy  from  the  Salem  Times- 
Register  the  following  gratifjring  announcement.  Prof.  Painter  has  given  special 
Aady  to  this  subject,  and  has  prepared  a  work  that  is  probably  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  published  in  this  country.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  some  of  his  lecttires  on  this  subject,  and  can  vouch  for  their  in- 
terest and  value : 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  in  press 
"A  History  of  Education,"  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College.  This 
work  will  be  a  volume  in  the  well-known  Appleton  educational  series.     In  a  com- 
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pendiotu  way  it  presents  the  educational  theory  and  practice  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  with  biographical  studies  of  such  eductitors  as  have  exerted  a  noteworthy  in- 
fluence upon  educational  progress*  It  is  the  completest  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  Englbh  and  will,  no  doubt,  supply  an  educational  want.  The  work  will  appear  in 
about  six  weeks. 

The  magazine  Education  heretofore  published  by  the  New  England  Publishing 
Company  has  been  purchased  by  Wm.  A.  Mowry.  who  for  a  year  past  has  been 
engaged  in  editorial  work  in  connection  with  this  magazine  and  the  Nlrw  England 
youmal  of  Education,  He  brings  to  the  new  work  he  has  undertaken  experience, 
culture  and  fine  business  habits.  Education  ha-  >ccupied  a  comparatively  fresh 
field,  and  has  reached  and  maintaineH  a  high  positic  ihe  educational  world.  Mr. 
Mowry  will  give  to  it  his  entire  '.'me,  and  use  his  best  endeavors  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  mediums  of  educational  thought  in  the  country.  Heretofore 
the  Magazme  has  been  published  bi-monthly.  It  will  in  future  be  a  monthly.  The 
January  number  presents  the  following  table  of  contents :  Education  and  a  Philoso- 
phy of  Life,  John  C.  Dana ;  The  Education  of  the  Colored  Race :  its  Importance, 
its  Methods,  its  Limitations,  Rev.  C.  G.  Andrews ;  Organization  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Miss  Beale ;  Education  qf  Girls,  by  Fenelon  ;  A  Want  and  How  to  Meet  it,  L. 
R.  Klenum,  Ph.  D. ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  F.  C.  Sf-arhawk ;  Reports  on  Education 
at  the  World's  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans;  "New  Education" 
Run  Mad,  C.  H.  Levermore ;  Dr.  Hertel  upon  Over- Pressure  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Denmark,  A.  T.  Smith ;  The  Physical  and  Metaphysical  Equilibrium  of  Forces, 
John  Ogden;  Professional  Enthusiasm,  Prof.  H.  E.  Norton;  Editorial;  Educa- 
tional Notes. 

Book  Notioes. 

"  COLLEGE  SONGS."— In  everything  that  enters  into  the  makeup  of  accepta- 
ble College  Song  Books,  those  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  un- 
questionably superior.  « Carmina  CoUegensia'*  ($3.00),  an  elegant  volume, 
containing  sm  excellent  collection  of  American  and  Foreign  Student  Songs,  at  once 
took  its  place  as  the  song  book^tfr  excellence  years  ago.  After  twenty  or  more  edi- 
tions, the  result  of  frequent  and  careful  revisions,  it  remains  the  standard  book  of  its 
kind,  and  will  probably  so  continue  for  years  to  come.  Not  long  ago,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a  cheaper  edition,  this  house  issued  ''Student  Life  in  Song"  (I1.50), 
with  a  charming  introduction  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  containing  choice  se- 
lections from  the  larger  book,  including  all  of  its  foreign  student  and  miscellaneous 
songs. 

To  these  favorite  books  has  been  added  a  third,  the  popularity  of  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  every  edition  has  been  exhausted  as  fast  as  printed.  This 
book,  **  College  Songs  "  (mailed  free  for  fifty  cents),  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
est of  its  kind.  It  contains  not  only  a  collection  of  the  best  '<  old  songs,"  but  a 
splendid  collection  of  new  songs  recently  introduced  in  college  circles,  most  of 
which  are  copyrighted,  and  can  be  found  in  no  other  collection.  Among  them  are 
such  capital  ones  as  «*  Funiculi,"  <«  Paddy  Duffy's  Cart,"  «<  Darling  Clementine," 
«*  In  the  Morning  by  the  Bright  Light,"  **  Irish  Christening,"  «  Emmet's  Lullaby," 
McSoriey's  Twins,"  "  Spanish  Cavalier,"  "  Solomon  Levi,"  •'  Carve  dat  Possum," 
"  To  the  Bravest  "  (quartette),  «*  Rosalie,"  "  Good  bye,  my  Lover,  Good  bye,»» 
'<  What  Beams  so  Bright,"  and  many  more  choice  gems. 
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One  of  the  best  features  of  this  and  the  books  first  mentioned,  is  that  all  of  the 
solos  have  piano  accompaniments. 

**  That  these  books  should  excel  in  value  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tiieir  editor  has  had  at  his  disposal  the  copyright  facilities  of  the  largest  music  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  world. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  SONG  COLLECTION.  Two  Hundred  Favorite  Songs 
and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  No.  3.  Selected  by 
J.  P.  McCaskey.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price  in  paper,  50  cents. 
Fine  edition,  ^i. 

The  Fianklin  Square  Song  Collection  brings  together  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all  desiring  it,  a  large  number  of  the  very  best  songs  and  Hymns  in  the  language. 
Some  of  the  selections  are  comparatively  new,  while  others  arc  very  old,  but,  like 
friends  long  known,  are  prized  all  the  more  for  being  old.  In  it  are  to  be  found 
every  variety  of  songs — nursery  songs,  national  songs,  songs  of  home  and  country,  * 
love  songs,  and  grand  old  hymns  and  chorab.  Besides  these,  are  interesting  Notes 
and  Paragraphs,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  music,  musical  culture  and  related 
subjects. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY  (Phaenogamia  and  Pteridophyta)  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION,  FROM  NEW  MEXICO  TO  THE  BRIT- 
ISH BOUNDARY.  By  J.  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  in  Wabash  College.  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Price  by  mail,  I1.85 ;  Tour- 
ist's edition,  ^3;  Coulter's  Manual,  with  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany  prefixed,  ^$2.50. 

The  anthor  has  aimed  in  this  volume  to  do  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  what 
has  been  for  a  long  time  so  admirably  done  for  the  Northeastern  States  by  Dr. 
Gray.  By  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  author  refers  to  the  tract  of  country  be- 
ginning with  the  western  limits  of  the  mountain  system,  and  extending  eastward 
across  the  plains  to  the  prairies,  and  including  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  West- 
em  Dakotah,  Western  Nebraska  and  Western  Kansas.  The  larger  part  of  the  con- 
tignons  floras  is  also  described,  embracing  the  western  part  of  Indian  Territory. 
Northwestern  Texas,  Northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  Eastern  Utah  and 
Idaho.  The  edition  claims  only  to  be  a  compilation — an  orderly  arrangement  and 
sifting  of  scattered  material.  The  author  hopes,  however,  that  the  various  correc- 
tions called  forth  may  enable  him  to  publish  a  complete- edition  at  an  early  day. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  GERMAN:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CUMU- 
LATIVE METHOD;  ADAPTED  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  HOME  INSTRUC- 
TION. By  Adolphe  Dreyspring,  author  of  "The  Cumulative  Method,*'  and 
"  The  German  Verb  Drill."     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     i886. 

**  The  Comnlative  Method  "  published  by  this  author  some  months  since  has  won 
for  itself  a  rapid  recognition,  and  a  success  beyond  the  expectation  of  either  author  or 
pobhsher.  To  adapt  its  method  to  the  needs  of  more  elementary  pupils  this  volume  has 
been  prepared.  It  follows  the  same  general  method,  but  is  so  simplified  and  so  mod- 
ified as  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.  It  must  share  in,  the  success  of  the  former 
book. 

STUDIES  IN  GENERAL  HISTORY.     By  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  Formerly  Profes- 
sor  of  History  in  Wellesley  College,  and  Teacher  of  History  in  Oswego  Normal 
School,  N.  Y-    Student's  Edition.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1885.     Mailing 
Pri«,  11.75- 
Probably  no  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  method  of  this  book  than  the  fol- 
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lowing  extract  from  the  author's  preface:  <*  This  book  is  not  a  history,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  material ;  it  contains  just  the  sort  of  things  that  historians  must  deal 
with  when  they  want  to  describe  or  judge  any  period  of  history.  *  *  ♦  *  In 
Greek  History  it  gives  bare  chronicles  of  deeds,  pictures  of  buildings  and  statues, 
extracts  from  speeches,  laws,  poems ;  from  these  materials  you  must  form  your  own 
judgment  of  the  Greeks,  discover  their  style  of  thinking,  acting,  living,  feeling;  you 
must,  in  short,  imagine  that  you,  yourself,  are  to  write  a  Greek  history,  or  that  you 
are  a  Greek  citizen  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  life  about  you.  To  help  you  in  this 
I  have  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  material  such  questions  and  problems  as  the  his- 
torian or  citizen  must  always  be  asking  himself,  or  rather,  must  always  be  putting  to 
the  laws,  events,  poetry,  and  ruins  that  he  studies,  whether  they  belong  to  times  and 
peoples  far  away  or  near  at  hand.  In  this  way  you  learn  how  to  judge  and  interpret 
what  you  see  before  you  in  your  own  country,  and  help  to  make  of  America  that 
which  «he  may  become — ^the  strongest,  noblest,  finest  nation  in  all  the  world." 

APPLIED  GEOLOGY.  A  Treatise  on  the  Industrial  Relations  of  Geological 
Structure,  and^  on  the  Nature,  Occurrence,  and  Uses  of  Substances  Derived  from 
Geological  Sources.  By  Samuel  G.  Williams,  Professor  of  General  and  Economic 
Geology  in  Cornell  University.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1886. 

No  work  covering  the  ground  indicated  by  the  title  of  tins  book  has  been  written 
in  this  country.  The  revelations  of  geology  intimately  affect  many  of  the  industries 
in  which  our  people  engage.  The  author  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
account  of  the  most  important  relations  which  geology  sustains  to  human  Interests. 
He  accordingly  discusses  Rocks,  Economic  Relations  of  Geological  Structure,  Ma- 
terials of  Construction,  Relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture  and  Health,  Minferal 
Fuels,  Materials  of  Illumination,  Metalliferous  Deposits,  Materials  of  Physical  Ap- 
plication, Ornamental  Stones  and  Gems.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  economic  science. 

ELEMENTARY  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  A.  B.  Meservey.  Ph.  D..  Prin- 
cipal  of  New  Hampton  Literary  Institute,  and  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Bookkeep- 
ing.    Boston :  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Appreciating  the  need  for  elementary  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  believing  that  its  principles  can  be  so  stated  as  to  be  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  pupils  of  average  capacity,  the  author  has  prepared  this  volume.  He 
aims  at  no  originality,  but  has  simply  compiled  from  sources  considered  reliable,  a 
text-book  presenting  conclusions,  facts  and  principles,  rather  than  discussions,  theo- 
ries and  hypotheses>-a  volume  which  he  hopes  will  prove  a  welcome  assistant  to 
teachers  and  a  help  to  students.  It  will,  we  think,  prove  a  very  handy  and  useful 
treatise. 

THE  NEW  THIRD  MUSIC  READER.  Based  largely  on  C.  H.  Hohmann. 
With  two-part  exercises  and  songs,  and  directions  to  teachers.  By  Luther  Whiting 
Mason.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1886.     Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

In  the  previous  books  of  this  course  pupils  have  been  taught  to  read  easy  two-part 
music  in  nine  different  keys  in  the  major  scale.  In  this  they  are  led  to  regard  the 
single  sound  as  a  member  of  a  harmonic  combination.  For  this  end  they  are  made 
to  see  how,  through  a  combination  of  any  two  sounds,  two-part  song  is  developed, 
and  by  degrees  to  become  conscious  of  the  harmonies  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  two-part  singing.  The  exercises  are  numerous  and  well  graded,  and  a  number 
of  songs  are  added  to  illustrate  the  principles  taught. 
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HINTS  ON  LANGUAGE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SIGHT-READING  AND 
WRITING  IN  P^IIMARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.  By  S. 
Arthur  Bent,  A.  M.,  Supc.  Public  Schools,  Clinton,  Mass.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard     1886.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  small  book,  but  it  contains  many  valuable  hints  on  language  teaching  in 
the  lower  grades.  Teachers  will  find  it  very  helpful  both  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
and  illustration. 

THE  GERMAN  VERB  DRILL,  Presenting  the  Mechanism  of  the  Colloquial  and 
Written  Language;  Adapted  to  Schools  and  Home  Instruction.  By  Adolph 
Dreyspring,  Author  of  the  <* Cumulative  Method.'*  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1885. 

It  is  a  clearly  recognized  fact  that  no  man  can  have  facility  and  power  in  the  use 
of  a  foreign  language  till  9^  feeling  or  sense  for  correct  construction  has  been  created. 
The  verb  is  the  most  important  element  in  a  sentence,  and  that  on  which  more  than 
any  other  depends  the  power  and  intelligibility  of  speech.  Recognizing  these  facts 
the  author  has  prepared  a  series  of  drill  exercises  on  the  verb,  by  the  persistent  use 
of  which  the  learner  will  speedily  acquire  command  of  this  essential  element  of  a 
iCBtence  in  its  various  modifications  and  connections.  These  drill  exercises  begin 
with  the  verb  in  its  simplest  forms.  Gradually  onemodifi^er  after  another  is  added — 
first  an  accusative,  then  a  dative  attended  by  a  preposition,  then  a  genitive,  then 
adjectives,  determinatives,  adverbs,  conjuctions,  &c  — ^till  a  complete  view  is  given  of 
the  Geraoan  sentence  and  the  learner  is  equipped  with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  all 
itt  constituents  and  practical  skill  in  their  us^.  The  method  has  been  tried  in  the 
school-room  with  gratifying  success. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MIND  APPLIED  TO  TEACHING.  Including  the  Hu- 
man  Temperaments  and  their  Influences  upon  the  Mind ;  The  Analysis  of  the 
Mental  Faculties  and  How  to  Develop  and  Train  them  ;  The  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  School,  and  Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Government.  By  U. 
J.  Hoffman,  Vice-President  of  Jennings  Seminary  and  Normal  School,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Belles  Lettres  and  Teachers*  Training.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Fowler, 
Wells  &  Co.,  753  Broadway.     1885.     Price,  — . 

The  Principles  of  Phrenology  form  the  basis  of  the  present  work.  The  author 
fint  treats  of  the  Temperaments,  Classifies  and  Analyzes  the  Mental  Faculties,  and 
discusses  the  Theory  of  Education  and  Methods  of  Education.  Whether  we  agree 
or  not  with  the  author's  ideas  of  Phrenology,  he  has  given  us  a  book  of  great  practi- 
cal worth,  discussing,  as  it  does,  subjects  that  come  up  in  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher 
and  that  call  for  prompt  decision.  Not  only  does  it  give  a  brief  general  discussion  of 
the  subject,  but  gives  in  detail  much  o\  valuable  illustration  and  suggestion.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  teacher's  library. 


Pablishers'  Notes. 

The  friends  of  the  temperance  cause  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  an  admirable 
collection  of  spirited  songs,  choruses,  hymns,  and  other  pieces  for  the  use  of  tempe- 
nince  meetings,  lodges,  and  the  home  circle,  has  been  prepared  by  that  excellent 
musical  critic  and  composer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macy,  of  Boston.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
■'The  Temperance  Song-Herald  J' 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication,  J%e  Philosophy  of  Wealth, 
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by  John  B.  Clark. — A  restatement  of  economic  principles  in  harmony  with  the  mod- 
em spirit.  It  aims  to  secure  a  more  philosophical  conception  of  wealth,  labor,  and 
yalue,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  and  to  apply  the  test 
of  economics  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  activities  of  society.  Also  Eysenbaeh^s 
German  Grammar^  a  short,  practical  grammar  designed  to  give  the  student  the 
power  of  understanding,  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  German  with  the  utmost 
economy  of  time  and  labor. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  issued  the  last  of  December  an  outline  map  of 
the  United  States  in  four  sections,  each  29x42  inches,  drawn  under  the  direction  of 
Albert  B.  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  American  History  in  Harvard  University.  This 
is  the  first  map  of  a  series  to  be  edited  by  Edward  Channing,  Instructor  in  History 
in  Harvard  University.  The  present  map  is  the  republication  of  one  that  has  proved 
useful  at  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities. 

Though  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  lectures  in  American 
history,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  elucidating  of  geographical  and  geological 
problems.    It  will  also  make  an  excellent  test  map  in  geography. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  published  January  ist  '<The  Temperance  Teach- 
ings of  Science,"  by  Professor  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is 
intended  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
those  interested  in  the  cause. 


Notes. 

— We  have  received  the  following  pieces  of  music :  **  Mary,  Darling,  must  yon 
Leave  me?  **  by  H.  P.  Danks.  This  little  song  is  a  very  pretty  sentimental  effusion. 
"  Little  Ah  Sid,  (the  Chinese  Kid),"  by  J.  P.  Skelly.  Since  Bret  Harte  unearthed 
<*  Ah  Sin  and  his  Tricks  that  were  Vain,"  nothing  on  the  «  Chinese  subject "  has  ap- 
peared that  is  equal  to  this  little  song  in  point  of  interest.  **  Mikado  Waltz,"  by 
Coote.  An  arrangement  of  the  most  taking  airs  from  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  latest 
opera.  The  above  retail  for  forty  cents  each,  but  the  publishers  offer  to  mail  the  lot 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  one -half  the  regular  price.  Address,  Richard  A. 
Saal field,  12  Bible  House.  New  York. 

— Emil  Behnke  and  Lennox  Browne,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  are  authors,  and  Ditson  &  Co. 
are  publishers  of  a  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  facts  relating  to  «  The  Child's 
Voice,"  its  treatment  and  development.    It  forms  a  little  volume  of  great  interest. 

— General  John  Newton,  chief  of  engineers  United  States  army,  originator  of  the 
plan  and  director  of  the  work,  has  prepared  a  complete  account  of  the  operations 
for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate,  from  their  beginning  to  the  explo- 
sion of  Flood  Rock  in  October  last,  which  will  appear  with  fall  and  new  illustrations 
as  the  leading  article  in  the  February  number  of  *•  The  Popular  Science  Monthly." 

— A  short  time  before  his  death,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  dictated  to  his  amanuensis 
a  sketch  of  the  late  Gen.  Lee.  The  first  article  was  unsatisfactory,  and  he  began  a 
second.  This  article,  prepared  with  great  care,  Mr.  Stephens  was  not  able  personally 
to  revise,  but  as  it  is,  it  will  appear  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  February.  A  sketch 
of  Lee  by  Stephens  will  have  a  very  peculiar  interest. 

The  Southern  Bivouac  for  February  will  contain  an  article  by  Judge  Gayarrd,  de- 
scribing an  interview  he  held  in  1866  with  Wm.  H.  Seward,  relative  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Southern  States. 
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— We  haire  received  from  the  publisher  a  copy  of  the  Grani  Memorial,  photo- 
litliogrs^ilied  ^m  an  original  pen-and-ink  design  executed  at  the  office  of  the  Fen- 
man's  Art  youmal  and  designed  specially  as  a  premium  to  be  given  free  to  the 
sofascriben  to  that  journal.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  and  handsome  picture.  D.  T. 
Ames,  publisher,  205  Broadway,  New  York. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  propose  to  give  a  free  copy 
of  their  valuable  American  Newspaper  Directory  to  any  person  who  is  a  patron  of 
their  Advertising  Bureau  to  the  extent  of  I50  between  November  30th,  1885,  and 
April  joth,  1886. 

We  have  received  from  George  Stinson  &  Co.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  the  well-known 
ait  publishers,  a  full-length,  steel  engraving  of  General  Grant.  It  is  after  Ander- 
son's celebrated  photograph,  which  was  made  while  the  General  was  still  in  full 
vigor,  and  represents  him  in  his  sturdy,  manly  strength,  as  the  people  wish  to  remem- 
ber niiD. 

The  Magazines. 

THS  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  rebruary—Contenta :  The  Prinoen  OannMielina,  book  second 
XTII-XXI,  Henry  Jamra.  The  Homeetead,  John  GreenleAf  Whittier.  Minitterial  RetpODalbllity 
ead  the  Contitiitl'«n,  A.  L.  Lowell.  An  American  Soldier  in  China,  A.  A.  Havee.  In  the  Cloodt,  III- 
IT,  Cbarlcs  Sfcbcrt  Craddock  Salem  Cnpboards,  Eleanor  Putnam.  Sibylline  Bartering,  Andrew 
Bedbrook  A  Conntry  Oentlfman,  XLVIII-LII,  M.  0  W.  Oilphant.  Prieonen,  Paul  Hermes.  A 
Bfaapaody  of  Ckmda.  A  Half-Score  New  Norelieta.  John  Brown.  Trarel  and  Art  The  Contribn- 
tor'B  aob     Books  of  the  Month, 

8T.  NICHOLAS  for  February.— Contents :  Froi  tfspieoe,  *'The  Sisters."  Some  famous  Florentine 
BbUcb,  five  Illustrations.  Orandfitther's  Valentine.  Tence  Flsh'speai  ing  through  the  Ice,  two  illns- 
tratioBs  Voices  of  Prophecy,  poem.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  chapter  IV,  two  illnatratlons.  Fiances 
Bod^oi  Burnett.  The  Oirl  who  Lost  Her  Pocket  illustrated.  Personally  Conducted,  V,  Aronnd  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  illustrated,  Frank  K.  Stockton.  Father  Hubbard,  picture.  New  Bits  of  Talk  f«>r 
Toaog  Folks.  Ill,  Going!  Going  I  Gone  I  Helen  Jackson,  (H.  H.)  George  Washington,  chaps.  IV, 
V.  VI.  illostrated,  Horace  B.  Scudder.  The  Bold  Highwayman,  roraes.  ^  Nothing  on  the  Breakfast 
Table."  Valentines,  rerses  Comediee  for  Children,  Dicky  Dot  and  Dotty  Dick.  The  Real  King, 
fell  pa^e  lltoBCration.  Badminton.  Totty*s  B«i\]o,  picture.  Among  the  Law-makers,  ch.  XXX,  three 
fllostralioQS.  Answered  Riddle  Jingles,  illustrated  Beady  for  Business,  V,  An  Slectrlcal  Bn- 
giaeer.  The  Pet  Oat  of  an  Electric  Light  Co..  picture.  A  Great  Improvement.  Terses.  A  Conversa- 
tion at  the  Zoo.  picture.  The  Firm  of  Big  Brain,  Little  Brain  k  < 'o,  illuntrated.  A  Mother  Goose 
BhyuM,  Illustrated.    Catching  a  Wild  Cat,  illustrated     A  bltght  Misunderstanding,  rerse. 

POPULAR  8GIBVCB  MONTHLT  fbr  February  .—Contents :  The  Improvement  of  Bast  River  and 
Hell  Gate,  tiy  Creneral  John  Newton,  Illustrated  The  Ioterpr<>ter8  of  Genesis  and  the  Interpreters  of 
Nainn,  by  *  roftesor  T.  H.  Huxley.  Recent  Experiments  in  State  Taxation  Bishop's  Ring  Around 
the  Snn.  illustrated.  The  Influence  of  Inventions  upon  Civilixation.  The  Musket  as  a  Social  Force. 
Discriminttioo  in  Railway  Rates,  I.  Acclimatintion,  by  Professor  Rudolph  Virchow.  Instinct  ss  a 
6«kle  to  Health,  by  Pelix  L  Oswald,  M.  D.  The  Increasing  Curse  of  European  MiliUncy,  by  Alfred 
Baswil  Wallace.  Medical  Practice  in  Damaraland.  The  Problem  of  Photography  in  Color.  Women 
tai  Astronomy.  Sketch  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  with  portrait.  Sketch  of  James  R.  Eads,  with  por- 
trait. Editor's  Table:  Beecher's  Position  on  Evolution.  Literal^  Notices.  Popalar  Miscellany. 
Notra.    

THE  CKNTURT  for  February —  The  pnblishera  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fkct  that  In  the 
eontents  of  the  **  mid-winter"  Cewtury  may  be  found  a  remarkable  variety  of  subjects  of  public  mo- 
■eat;  and  an  equally  tsmarkabl    list  of  names  associated  with  the  history  ,  literature,  and  art  of 


A  peculiar  inter^t  attaches  to  'lensral  Grant's  **  Preparing  fbr  the  Wilderness  Campaign."  Here 
be  Is  dealing  with  his  plana  for  tb  •  last  g^and  campaign,  extending  fh>m  the  James  round  to  Nsdi- 
ville.  Atla'ita,  and  the  sea,  and  wb'ch  g<«ve  the  Confederacy  the  diath  hug 

**  Anecdotes  of  Mcl^llan's  Brav.>ry."  by  one  of  bis  ofRcers  who  was  a  companion  In  arms  as  fhr 
bark  as  ihe  Mexican  war,  lends  ad.Htlonal  interest  to  the  war-time  portrait  of  McClellan,  which  is  the 
ftvntlspieee  of  the  number.  Under  the  laconic  title,  '^Our  Mnrch  sgHln^t  Pope,"  General  Lonrstreet 
glvra  the  Confederate  view  of  the  Second  Bull  Run  campaign,  with  some  caustic  criticisms  and 
BBMing  aneod  tea.  1  he  paper  Is  profusely  iUunrated.  as  Is  n'so  '*  With  Jackson's  'Foot-cavalry*  at 
the  Pecood  Manassas,"  by  A.  0.  Redwood,  who  describes  the  humon  and  hardships  of  a  private. 

THB  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  for  January.— Animal  Pigurea  In  American  Art.  The  Study 
of  the  Nahnatl  Language.  Corre^po  deuce :  Indian  Borials  Pawnee  Bill.  The  National  Musenm,  The 
fsiitlieonian  f nstiti  tiuu.  The  Fureau  of  Ethnology,  Mound  Explorations  In  1886  7  he  Museum. 
Idttorfal— Are  the  Davenport  Tablets  Frauds.  Noteson  Buroiiean  Archnology.  Notes  on  American 
Bihnvlucy.    Notes  from  the  Far  East.    Ethnologic  Notes.    Literary  Notes.    Book  Reviews. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  and  THE  NURSERY  for  Jsnuary  and  February  are  models  In  the  way  of 

ren  for  childrsn— blight,  entertaining  and  splendidly  illustrated.    We  famish  it  with  the  JotnitAi. 
».10 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

H,  H,  FARRy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor. 

\Tht  Jw/mxA  i»  wiA  to  every  Oovrntg  Superintendent  and  Dittriia  0»ky  and  muH  be  oar^fiMy 
preserved  by  them  ae  pubUe  property  a$ul  transmitted  to  their  succeeeors  in  qfioe,} 

Programme  of  Exeroises. 

Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
public  free  schools,  to  be  held  in  Richmond,  commencing  February 
2d,  1886,  at  12  M.,  and  continuing  until  the  6th. 

First  Day's  Sessions. — Tuesday,  12  M.  Preliminary  organi- 
zation at  Central  Hall,  on  Fifth  street,  between  Broad  and  Marshall. 
8  P.  M.,  at  hall  House  of  Delegates.  Roll  call.  Prayer,  Rev.  George 
W.  Dame.  Informal  addresses  by  His  Excellency  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
Governor,  and  Hon.  R.  A.  Ayers,  Attorney-General.  Address, 
Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College.  Subject:  "His- 
tory of  Education."  Usual  business  of  the  Conference,  as  deter- 
mined upon  at  the  preliminary  session.  Lecture  by  Prof  George 
E.  Little. 

The  following  distinguished  gentlemen  will  deliver  addresses  on 
subjects  named : 

General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Subject  not  selected. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  State  Board  Education  of  Mary- 
land.    Subject:  "The  New  Education," 

Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvj^y,  Principal  Leigh  School,  Richmond.  Sub- 
ject: "The  County  Institute  the  Help  of  the  Teacher." 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute.     Subject:  "The  Negro  Teacher." 

Prof  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College.     Subject:  **  Technical  Education." 

Prof  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College.  Subject:  "History 
of  Education." 

Prof.  George  E.  Little.     Subject:  "  Illustrative  Teaching." 

Hon.  John  M.  Langston,  President  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute.     Subject:  "Education  and  Learning." 

Programme  for  each  day  will  be  Sirranged  by  the  Conference. 
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Difitriot  School  Trustees. 

Nothing  is  so  essential  to  an  efficient  and  successful  school  system 
as  honest,  capable,  faithful  and  energetic  school  trustees — men  who 
wii/  know  their  duty  and  who  have  force  of  character  sufficient 
to  perform  it.  We  have  in  Virginia  1,455  school  trustees,  who  as 
such  are  serving  the  public  for  nothing  and  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses. This  is  not  just,  for  whilst  we  think  the  trustees  should  give 
lAetr  time  to  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  they  voluntarily 
accept,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  an 
amount  sufficient  to  meet  their  actual  expenses,  which  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  levy,  and  not  taken  either  from  the  county  or  dis- 
trict school  tax.  For  instance;  let  ^  law  be  passed  directing  boards 
of  supervisors  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  trustees  other 
than  district  clerks,  who  already  receive  some  compensation,  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  said  offices ;  provided  that  they  shall  not 
be  allowed  a  greater  amount  than  ten  dollars  for  any  one  year,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  levy,  as  other  county  expenses  are  directed  to 
be  paid.  This  would  be  a  small  burden  upon  the  counties,  and 
would  remove  a  heavy  tax  from  the  trustees,  and  it  would  necessarily 
give  to  the  schools  more  efficient  trustees. 


OompensatioD  of  School  Superintendents. 

Senator  Heaton,  from  Loudoun,  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  county  and 
city  Superintendents.  The  resolution  was  stnt  to  its  appropriate 
committee,  who  reported  it  back  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do 
not  pass,  and  we  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  report  of  its 
committee,  and  that  the  Legislature  will  not  reduce  the  compensation 
of  the  Superintendents  of  schools.  They  are  the  hardest  worked 
and  the  poorest  paid  officers  in  the  State,  when  they  do  their  duty ; 
and  if  the  law  is  not  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty,  it 
ought  to  be  amended.  ' 

The  success  of  the  schools  depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  Superintendents,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  paid  and  required  to 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  compensation,  as  now  fixed  and  restricted  by  law,  is  entirely 
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too  small,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  the  Superintendency  is  bound 
to  be  an  adjunct  to  some  other  profession,  trade  or  calling. 

The  old  law  ought  to  be  restored,  which  allowed  the  counties  to 
supplement  the  salaries  of  their  Superintendents,  if  it  was  deemed 
proper.  The  cities  are  still  allowed  that  privilege,  and  we  cannot  see 
why  the  counties  are  not  just  as  capable  of  determining  what  their 
Superintendents  are  worth  as  the  cities.  Richmond  city  has  more 
schools  than  any  of  the  counties  except  Augusta  and  Rockinghaip  ; 
but  with  a  few  exceptions  there  are  more  schools  in  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  counties  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  cities.  It  is  more  trouble 
to  supervise  the  schools  in  a  county,  if  properly  done,  than  in  a  city; 
hence,  there  can  be  no  reason  urged  why  counties  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  supplement  the  salaries  of  their  Superintendents,  and  we 
hope  the  Legislature  will  so  amend  the  law  as  to  allow  them  that 
privilege,  provided  the  money  is  not  taken  from  the  school  fund. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  make  the  Superintendents  banded 
officers,  require  them  to  disburse  the  school  money  instead  of  the 
treasurers,  and  allow  them  the  commission  that  is  now  paid  said  treas  • 
urers  for  performing  that  service.  This  would  rid  the  financial 
business  of  the  system  of  much  circumlocution.  We  have  advo- 
cated this  for  years,  even  before  we  were  officially  connected  with  the 
system,  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  greatly  simplify 
and  improve  the  financial  department  of  the  system. 


Free  Text-Books. 


This  question  still  agitates  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  they 
seem  farther  from  a  'solution  of  it  than  they  were  a  month  s^o,  if 
that  be  possible. 

Some  are  urging  consHtuHonal  objections,  and  claim  that  as  the  8th 
section  of  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  **  Provision  shall 
be  made  to  supply  children  attending  the  public  free  schools  with  neces- 
sary text-books  in  cases  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  by 
reason  oi poverty  to  furnish  them,' '  the  State  is  thereby  prohibited  from 
making  provision  to  furnish  any  other  class  with  books  than  the  one 
indicated.  We  do  not  consider  this  a  fair  construction.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  mandatory  as  to  what  shcUl  be  done,  but  places  no  limit  upon 
what  may  be  done.  The  Legislature  cannot  discriminate  as  to  what 
class  of  "  indigent  children ''  may  be  supplied  "  with  necessary  text- 
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books  " — the  Constitution  fixes  that — but  it  may,  so  far  as  any  consti- 
tutional restriction  is  concerned,  provide  for  free  text- books  for  all 
"children  attending  the  public  free  schools." 

Indeed,  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  just  quoted  we  do 
not  believe  the  Slate  ever  had  uTiy  right  to  throw  the  burden  of  sup- 
plying indigent  children  with  text-books  upon  the  school  districts. 
We  think  that  the  Constitution  clearly  intended  thzX,  the  books  should 
be  furnished  by  the  State  and  not  by  the  district,  and  this  construc- 
tion is  borne  out  by  the  reading  of  the  entire  eighth  section  referred 
to. 

If  it  is  determined  that  the  eighth  section  of  Article  eight  of  the 
Constitution  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  providing  for  free  text- 
books, and  the  Legislature  is  still  desirous  of  making  good  its  prom- 
ise, it  has  ample  authority  under  the  provision  of  section  six  of 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  referred  to,  which  declares  that  "  The 
board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text- books  and 
the  furnishing  of  school  houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as 
may  be  necessary  under  such  regulations  as  may  ht  provided  by  law,'* 

The  General  Assembly  has  only  to  provide  the  board  of  education 
with  the  requisite  amount  of  money  and  direct  it  to  carry  out  the  law 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  done. 

In  this  connection  we  give  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  asking  for  information,  and  our  response;  also  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Schools  and  Colleges  ;  as  this  is  an  inter- 
esting question  and  we  want  all  the  light  that  can  be  obtained. 

January  6,  i886. 
To  ike  Honorable  House  of  Delegates: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  your 
honorable  body — viz. : 

Resolved,  "That  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
be  instructed  to  report,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  this  house  the 
number  of  school  children  in  this  State  as  shown  by  the  school  census 
of  1885 ;  also  the  probable  number  of  school  books  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  use  of  said  children  during  a  school  year,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  said  books. 

In  response  to  this  resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
census  of  school  children  taken  during  the  year  1885  shows  609,116 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years  listed,  as  reported  by  superinten- 
dents of  schools.    Said  lists  are  now  being  verified. 
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I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  that  can  be  considered  reliable 
as  to  the  *'  probable  number  of  school  books  which  will  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  said  children  during  a  school  year  and  probable  cost 
of  said  books." 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  actual  test,  and  as  the 
Legislature  is  pledged  to  give  to  the  people  free  text-books,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  question  of  cost  is  one  of  secondary  importance. 
The  annual  report  for  the  school  year  just  closed  will  show  an  enrol- 
ment of  303,343  children  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State,  and 
this,  I  take  it,  with  some  modification,  is  the  best  data  upon  which  to 
base  the  probable  cost  of  school  books  which  will  be  necessary  for 
the  school  children,  as  of  course  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish 
the  children  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools  with  text  books  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  enrollment  is 
increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  it 
is  plain  that  the  great  disparity  between  the  school  population  listed 
and  that  enrolled  in  the  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  parents, 
whilst  they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  law  which  provides  for  fur- 
nishing indigent  children  with  text  books  free,  are  still  unable  to 
provide  the  books  that  the  mental  growth  of  their  children  demands, 
and  that  they  are  by  this  prevented  from  being  enrolled  in  the  public 
free  schools  of  the  State,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  urged 
why  the  State  should  provide  free  text-books  for  all,  as  the  want  of 
suitable  text-books  not  only  prevents  the  children  from  being 
enrolled,  but  also  keeps  many  of  those  who  are  enrolled  from  attend- 
ing the  schools ;  and  to  this  is  largely  due  the  small  percentage  of 
our  school  population  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

Of  the  609,1 16  school  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  only  303,343  were  enrolled  the  last  school  year,  which  was 
only  49.8  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  176,469,  which  is  only  58.1  per  cent,  on  enrolment, 
or  28.9  per  cent,  of  school  population  listed. 

By  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  matters,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
will  not  do  to  take  the  enrollment  as  a  basis  of  calculation  without 
some  modification.  The  annual  increase  of  enrollment  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  number  that  will  necessarily  swell 
the  enrollment  from  the  very  fact  of  having  text-books  furnished  free. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  school  statistics,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  75  per  cent,  at  least  of  our  school  population,  with  free  text- 
books furnished,  should  not  be  enrolled   in  our  public  free  schools, 
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instead  of  54  per  cent,  as  now,  which  would  of  course  greatly  lessen 
the  per  capita  expense  of  education  in  other  directions. 

Then  assuming  that  75  per  cent,  of  our  ascertained  school  popula- 
tion, with  free  text-books,  will  be  enrolled,  we  would  have  456,837 
children  to  provide  with  textbooks. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer,  even  imperfectly,  the  inqijiry  of  the  res- 
olution, "as  to  probable  number  of  school-books  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  use  of  said  children  during  d  school  year;"  for,  of 
course,  at  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  child's  education, 
different  books  are  required,  and  at  one  period  it  takes  more  books 
than  at  another;  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry unless  each  school  in  the  State  shall  be  canvassed  and  divided 
into  sections ;  nor  is  there  any  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  the 
per  capita  cost  of  the  books.  The  books  having  been  furnished  by 
the  parents  of  the  children,  no  record,  of  course,  has  been  kept  of 
the  cost;  but  the  records  do  show  the  number  of  indigent  children 
who  have  been  furnished  with  text-books  free,  and  the  cost  of  same. 
The  annual  report  of  this  Department  for  1885,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  will  show  that  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31st,  1885, 
5,544  white  and  3,081  colored  children,  nlaking  a  total  of  8,625,  ^^^^ 
supplied  with  text-books  at  public  expense,  at  a  cost  of  $6,050.65 
or  70. 14  cents  per  capita.  Taking  the  456,837,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren that  it  is  assumed  will  enroll  in  the  public  schools  with  text- 
books free,  and  multiplying  it  by  70.14  cents,  amount  per  capita  for 
furnishing  indigent  children  with  text-books — which  will  be  shown  by 
the  report — it  gives  $320,425.47,  which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  the 
minimum  cost  of  introducing  the  system,  and  allows  nothing  for  the 
expense  of  administering  the  same. 

Of  course,  the  first  cost,  or  cost  of  introduction,  will  be  the 
heaviest,  though  each  year  additional  books  will  be  required.  It  is 
not  safe  under  the  present  law  to  attempt  to  discount  the  cost  of  in- 
troduction by  the  number  or  value  of  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  citizens,  for;  in  the  first  place,  they  are  their  individual 
property  and  no  law  can  be  framed  to  compel  them  to  surrender  it, 
though,  of  course,  in  most  every  instance  the  parent  would  doubt- 
less be  inclined  to  allow  the  child  to  continue  to  use  the  school  books 
he  has  on  hand  when  suitable.  But  the  trouble  in  making  the  books 
on  hand  available  arises  from  the  fact  th^t,  under  section  six,  article 
eight  of  the  Constitution,  the  board  of  education  is  required  to  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  it  has  always  been  customary 
for  each  board  to  adopt  such  Ibt  of  books  as  in  its  judgment,  was 
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best  for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  to  contract 
with  the  various  publishing  houses  for  z,  period  of  four  years  to  fur- 
nish them  to  the  people  at  stipulated  prices,  and  then  to  authorize 
county  and  city  school  boards  to  select  from  said  lists  such  books, 
under  prescribed  regulations,  as  they  might  deem  best  adapted  to  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  tendency  of  the  boards  of 
education  ha^  been  to  enlarge  the  list  of  books  from  which  the  local 
boards  are  authorized  to  select,  so  that  the  last  board  determined  to 
adopt  a  four-book  series— that  is,  four  books  on  each  subject  required 
to  be  taught  in  our  public  free  schools — and  entered  into  contract 
with  the  various  publishing  houses,  which  contract  expires  August 
ist,  1886.  For  information  on  this  subject  the  text -book  list  and 
regulations  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  any  event,  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider this  question  before  the  contracts  expire,  and  it  may  determine 
to  have  a  one,  or  two,  or  three-book  series  instead  of  the  four,  and 
by  this  means  may  exclude  many  of  the  books  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  from  the  school-room,  thus  leaving  a  serious  doubt  as  to 
how  much  the  amount  necessary  to  furnish  free  text-books  to  all 
the  children  who  enroll  in  the  public  free  schools  can  be  diminished 
by  the  probable  number  and  value  of  books  on  hand ;  and,  besides, 
with  the  progressive  publishers,  a  period  of  four  years  is  about 
the  actual  life  of  a  text-book ;  for  the  changes  and  improvement  in 
each  edition  are  so  great  that  if  classification  or  grading  is  attempted 
it  is  hard  to  use  the  old  and  the  new  edition  together,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  you  can  prevent  publishers  from  violating  their  con- 
tracts by  putting  in  the  improved  or  new  edition  even  during  the 
four  years,  so  eager  are  they  to  keep  their  books  up  to  the  highest 
standard. 

In  nothing  is  more  improvement  and  advance  being  made 
than  in  the  text-books  constantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  it  certainly  pays,  at  least  every  four  years,  to  select  the 
very  best  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  our  public  free  schools.  So 
that  in  making  your  estimate  for  the  amount  that  will  be  needed  to 
introduce  free  text-books,  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  put  much  de- 
pendence on  the  books  now  on  hand. 

For  a  four  book  series  I  regard  the  list  as  good  as  can  be  selected, 
but  would,  of  course,  substitute  the  improved  edition  for  the  old  or 
unimproved. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  R.  Farr. 
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Washington's  Birth-Day. 

We  called  attention  to  this  important  event  in  the  January  Jour- 
nal for  1885,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  our  public  free  school 
-oflSdals  and  teachers  taking  steps  to  celebrate  the  day,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  it,  by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  several  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  22d  of  February  f^Us  this  year  on  Monday,  and  we  hope  that 
school  officers,  and  especially  the  teachers,  will  arrange  to  devote  at 
least  a  portion  of  that  day  to  celebrating,  by  appropriate  exercises, 
the  birth  of  Washington,  Virginia's  most  illustrious  son,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  public  education.  Superintendents 
are  expected  to  give  this  matter  their  attention. 


Beport  of  Committee  on  Schools  and  Colleges 

In  response  to  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House,  instructing  the 
committee  to  ascertain  and  report  what  appropriation  would  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  text-books  to  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delef^ates  : 

In  response  to  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  your  honorable  body 
December  14.  1885,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Schools  and  Col- 
leges to  ascertain  and  report  what  appropriation  would  be  necessary 
to  furnish  free  text-books  to  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  your 
committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  prefacing  it  with 
the  statement  that  in  the  absence  of  exact  official  data,  they  can  only 
approximate  the  amount  of  appropriation  necessary  by  calculation 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  other  States  and  communi- 
ties on  this  subject : 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1885 
will  show  that  the  total  enrollment  of  school  children  for  that  year 
was  303.343.  The  total  average  cost  of  a  complete  outfit  of  text- 
books for  each  pupil  is  estimated  to  be  $2.70;  so  that,  on  this  basis 
of  calculation,  the  maximum  appropriation  necessary  would  be 
$819,016.10. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1884 
shows  that  8,674  pupils  were  supplied  with  text-books,  at  public 
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expense,  at  a  total  cost  of  $7, 199.83,  or  an  average  cost  of  eighty- 
three  cents  per  capita. 

With  the  same  total  enrollment  of  303,343,  the  appropriation 
necessary  on  this,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  minimum  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, would  be  $251,774.69.  That  this  latter  sum  would  be  ap- 
proximately, if  not  actually,  the  annual  appropriation  necessary  for 
this  purpose  is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other 
States  and  cities  in  which  books  and  stationery  are  furnished  to  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools,  at  public  expense. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of  New  York  for 
1884  gives  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  of  the  schools  at  298,293, 
and  the  total  cost  of  books  and  stationery  at  $139,181.86,  or  an  ave- 
rage cost  per  capita  of  forty-six  cents.  The  city  of  Brooklyn,  with 
an  enrollment  of  70,000,  has  appropriated  $80,000  for  text-books. 
(These  figures  are  not  official.) 

The  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  for  the  years  1880-1881  (the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Green- 
wood) estimates  the  cost  of  books  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  based  on 
the  cost  of  books  to  the  pupils  of  Kansas  City,  at  ten  cents  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  the  cost  of  books  for  the  entire  State  of  Missouri  at 
$525,000  per  annum,  if  the  schook  remain  in  session  throughout  ten 
months  of  the  year.  But  as  the  average  school  year  in  Missouri  does 
not  exceed  six  months,  the  cost  of  books  to  the  State  would  not  be 
far  from  $300,000  per  annum.        ' 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  two  States,  this  estimate 
corresponds  very  well  with  the  minimum  estimate  of  cost  made  by 
your  committee  for  this  State. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Mas- 
sachusetts contains  a  report  by  Mr.  William  Connell,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Fall  River,  of  the  actual  cost  per  capita  to  that  city 
during  a  period  of  seven  years.*  The  report  says:  **The  books  and 
stationery,  purchased  by  wholesale  for  the  seven  years  included  in 
the  report,  cost  yearly  on  the  average  attendance  but  $1.18  per  capita 
and  sixty-four  cents  on  the  enrollment. 

The  above  statements  embody  all  the  information  in  the  possession 
of  your  committee  bearing  on  this  subject;  but  as  the  statistics  have 
been  gathered  from  books  furnished  by  this  State  to  the  poorer 
classes,  who  have  been  unable  to  furnish  their  own  books,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  are  taught  in  the  lower  classes,  and  therefore  using 
fewer  and  cheaper  books  than  pupils  more  advanced,  and  from  States 
where  the  law  providing  free  school  books  has  been  in  operation 
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for  several  years,  and  where  free  school  books  have  been  constantly 
accumulating,  we  cannot  think  that  they  furnish  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  the  probable  cost  of  books  for  the  first  and  few 
succeeding  years  under  a  law  furnishing  free  school  books,  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Your  committee,  therefore,  after  fully  in- 
vestigating this  subject,  is  unable  to  state  any  exact  amount  or  any 
amount  approximating  thereto,  but  think  it  would  be  much  nearer 
the  maximum  of  $819,016.10  than  the  minimum,  $251,774.69. 


School  Saperintendents. 
The  following  resolution  has  been  received  from  the  Senate: 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  advise  and  confirm  the  nominations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  following  superintendents  of 
schools,  viz. : 

Bath  county — George  W.  Simpson;  Clarke  county — W.  F.  Meade; 
Fluvanna  county — James  O.  Shepherd;  King  and  Queen  county — 
John  Temple;  Montgomery  county — R.  B.  Richardson;  Norfolk 
county— J.  Barron  Hope;  Rockingham  county — George  H.  Hulvey. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  foregoing  resolution,  adopted  in  executive  ses- 
sion, be  spread  on  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  and  that  a  copy  thereof 
be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
January  26,  1886. 

J.  D.  Pendleton,  C  5. 

As  soon  as  these  gentlemen  are  commissioned,  qualify  and  file  the 
oaths  required  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  they 
will  assume  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

The  present  incumbents  in  the  above  counties  are:  Bath — Rev. 
S.  S.  Ryder;  Clarke— L.  N.  Hoge;  Fluvanna— J.  R.  Haden;  King 
and  Queen — ^John  Temple;  Montgomery — Rev.  F.  D.  Surface;  Nor- 
folk city — Major,  R.  G.  Banks;  Rockingham — Rev.  A.  P.  Funk- 
houser.     These  gentlemen  were  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Geo.  W.  Hawxhurst, 

Secretary  Board  of  Education. 
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(Contlniied  fh>m  Norember,  1886.) 


Duiiis  of  board ;  president  and  professors  of  college ;  agents  and  servants ;  pay  of 

visitors, 

25 1 .  The  board  shall  be  charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  property  of 
the  college.  They  shall  appoint  as  many  professors  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and 
with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  may  at  any  time  remove  any  professor 
or  other  officer  of  the  college.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing thereof,  to  be  held  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  to  remove  from  office  such  of  the  officers  of  the 
college  as  they  may  deem  proper,  said  removals  to  take  effect  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  said  board  shall  proceed  at  once,  or  as 
soon  as  practicitble,  to  reorganize  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collie 
by  filling  the  several  and  various  vacancies  so  made,  or  as  many  of  them  as  they  may 
deem  proper ;  said  appointments  to  take  effect  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty.  They  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  each  professor,  and  the 
course  and  the  mode  of  instruction ;  they  shall  appoint  a  president  of  the  college,  and 
may  employ  such  agents  or  servants  as  may  be  necessary ;  shall  regulate  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  students,  and  generally,  in  respect  to  the  government  of 
the  college,  may  make  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  not  contrary 
to  law.  Such  reasonable  expenses  as  the  visitors  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college. 

PAY  AND  FEES  OF  PROFESSORS. 

252.  Each  professor  shall  receive  a  stated  salary,  to  be  fixed  by  the  boards  of  visi- 
tors ;  and  the  board  shall  fix  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  tuition  of  students  other  than 
those  allowed  under  this  act  to  attend  the  college  free  of  tuition,  which  shall  be  a 
credit  to  the  find  of  the  college. 

Property  to  be  valued  and  transferred  to  visitors, 

253.  The  trustees  of  said  college  shall  transfer  to  the  said  board  of  visitors  the 
real  estate  and  buildings,  and  such  other  property  as  they  design  to  be  used  un- 
der this  act,  with  an  estimated  valuation  thereof;  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visi- 
tors, such  valuation  should  be  unjust,  appraisers  shall  be  selected  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  visitors  and  the  trustees,  who  shall  fix  such  valuation. 

Lands  for  experimental  farms, 

254.  A  portion  of  said  fund,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  proportion  as- 
signed to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  may  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  boards  of  visitors 
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of  the  said  respective  schools,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  experimental  farms  for 
each  of  them ;  and  a  portion  of  the  accruing  interest  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
pended by  the  respective  boards  of  visitors  in  the  purchase  of  laboratories  suitable 
and  appropriate  for  the  said  schools. 

College  incorporated;  general  powers^ 

255.  The  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
shall  remain,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  corporation,  under  the  name  and  styl^ 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  and 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  be  liable  to  be  sued,  by  that  name.  They  may 
have  a  common  seal,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Pay  of  rector  ;   bond  of  treasurer, 

256.  The  said  board  may  allow  and  authorize  such  pay  to  the  rector,  or  other  offi 
cer  of  said  college,  as  they  deem  reasonable;  and  they  shall  require  the  treasurer,  or 
officer  in  whose  hands  the  funds  of  the  college  may  be  placed,  to  give  bond  in  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  said  college,  to  the  said  board,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Fmmds  to  be  turned  ever  to  visitors  by  board  of  education  ;  interest  on  state  debt  held 
by  the  college,  to  be  paid. 

257.  The  Board  of  Education  are  authorized,  and  hereby  directed,  to  pay  and  turn 
over  to  the  said  board  of  visitors,  or  to  their  order,  all  funds  received  by  them  for  the 
me  and  benefit  of  said  college ;  and  the  second  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  draw  on  the  public  treasury  in  favor  of  the  said  board,  from  time  to  time,  until 
otherwise  ordered,  for  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  paid  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
tnre  to  other  incorporated  colleges  or  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  State,  on  all 
bonds  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commonwealth,  held  by  or  for 
sndi  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

258.  The  said  appropriation  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
shall  be  on  the  following  conditions,  namely :  that  the  trustees  of  the  same  shall,  out 
of  the  annual  interest  accruing,  as  soon  as  practicable,  institute,  support,  and  main- 
tain therein  one  or  more  schools  or  departments,  wherein  the  leading  object  shall  be 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  relates  especially  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  and  military  tactics ;  and  the  governor,  as  soon  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  as  may  be,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  shall  appoint  six  persons, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  of  African  descent,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be 
cantors  of  the  fund  hereby  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  said  institute,  and  without  the 
personal  presence  of  a  majority  of  said  curators,  after  a  reasonable  notice  to  all  of 
them  to  be  present,  and  without  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  such  as  are  present,  re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  no  action  of  said  board  taken 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  valid  and  lawful. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

19*  i^ExinrGTOiv,  cnrcinrNATi  and  i.oris¥ii.i.E,  -%m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AMD  MORTRWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

•w^j^uSmisrGKToasr  omr,  E.ioi3:]sd:o2srx) 

CHARL0TTE8VILLE,WAYNESB0B0',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOUI8VILLE    AND    OINCINNilLXI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

IVashTille^  Hempbto  and  Texas  Polnis* 

— TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

EATE8  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE. 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and- Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST.  IVORTHWEST  OB  SOUTHWEST. 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C,  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent., 

rpip  A  /^  TT  1p  O  O  I  Our  New  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  JLjJWJ  U  JLi  £\0  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  |i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  I1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


SONQ  QRBBTINQ.~The  newest  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Seminaries.  Eighty-two  Part-Songs  of  the  highest  character,  both  in  words,  music, 
exercises,  and  solfeggio*.     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     60  cents  ;  $6  per  dozen. 

Other  well-known  and  very  successful  books  for  High  Schools,  are  "  Welcome 
Choras,*' W.  S.  Tilden;  "High  School  Choir,"  Emerson  &  Tilden,  and  "Laurel 
Wreath,"  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  of  each  of  the  three  books,  |i,  or  I9  per  dozen. 
Also  "  High  School  Book  of  Song,"  Ernst  Leslie,  75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen,  and 
"Public  School  Hymnal,"  by  Irving  Emerson,  40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen. 

CHILDREN'S  SONGS  AND  HOW  TO  SINQ  THEM.— The  newest 
book  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  L.  Tomlins.  In  two  editions.  The  School 
Edition  has  voice  parts  only,  and  costs  30cts.,  or  $3  per  doz.  The  Teachers'  Edition 
hassongs  and  accompaniments,  and  costs  75cts.  82  good  songs  for  singers  of  all  ages. 

Other  very  popular  School  Song  Books,  are  Emerson's  "  Song  Bells  "  and  Perkins' 
•*  Golden  Robin  "  and  "  WhippoorwiU,"  each  50  cents,  or  I5  per  dozen. 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.— A  most  charming  book  for  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  with  pictures,  sweet  poetry,  and  sweeter  music.  E.  U. 
Emerson  &  Gertrude  Swayne.     Thirty  cents,  or  I3  per  dozen. 

MAILED  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   &  CO.,   867  Broadway,  N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Sfiecimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
ibrwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  J  1.20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 
1107  Main  Street,  Biolimond. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoLoBr  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BatAblisbed  in  1687. 

Superior  BwUt  of  Cmj***'  «>•<'  Tbn,  moantod 

with  the  bett  Hotmrp  SmMftniftt  for  Ckurck49. 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pnpils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task.'* — 
Edtuatianal  y<mmai, 
_The   Pablishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
\  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


J.  P.  BEIX  A;  CO.,  PubUshers, 

LYNCHBURQ,  VA. 

A^^  TIE^^I^  f  ^^^^  ^^^  ctnXs  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
\7JL^L  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  yon 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
iczes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  reqaired.    We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 

QCHOOL  BOOKS 

For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

•VT'A.IjFO-BJ.nD   &   SOIsT, 
417  Broad  Street,     .      -      -    Riclunond,  Va. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 


Pendleton's  Map-Drawing  Pamphlet 

AT  T.  J.  STARKE  &  SON'S,  OR  AT  ANY  BOOK   STORE 
IN  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PRICE  FOR  FULL  PAMPHLET,  Iff  CENTS.     FOR  EACH  SEPA- 
RATE  MAP,  EUROPE   OR  NORTH  AMERICA,  EACH,  3 
CENTS.    FOR  EACH  OF  THE  OTHERS,  8  CENTS. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 
General  School  Furnishers, 

xg  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,^ 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dovc- 
Tailed   School   Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  HallSeating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
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The  Personal  Element  in  Eduoation. 

By  John  E.  Bradley,  Principal  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y )  High  School. 

II. 

If  we  turn  now  to  inquire  what  are  the  elements  of  this  personal 
power,  we  shall  doubtless  find  that  many  of  them  elude  our  analysis. 
The  control  which  one  person  possesses  over  another  is  sometimes 
inexplicable.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  modest  man  of  moderate 
ability  exerting  an  influence  as  a  college  professor  which  some  of  his 
associates  of  more  intellectual  pretensions  and  greater  eloquence 
never  command.  What  gives  him  his  power  is  not  always  apparent, 
but  he  is  the  man  whose  students  grow,  because  his  magnetic  influ- 
ence invariably  arouses  their  minds  to  activity.  But  though  we  may 
not  in  all  cases  discover  the  full  secret  of  the  power  which  some 
possess,  there  are  certain  factors  which  will  invariably  be  found 
present. 

The  first  of  these  is  Character,  We  do  not  mean  merely  moral 
character,  though  that,  in  the  sense  of  integrity,  is  certainly  indis- 
pensable to  the  teacher.  Nor  do  we  mean  **  force  of  character," 
though  that  too  is  necessary.  We  mean  that  in  a  man  or  woman 
which  begets  confidence  and  commands  respect.  It  is  related  by 
Emerson  that  whenever  Lord  Chatham  spoke,  those  who  listened 
felt  that  there  was  something  finer  in  the  man  than  anything  which 
he  said,  and  additional  weight  was  thereby  given  to  every  sentence 
which  he  uttered.  History  abounds  in  records  of  men  whose  deeds 
bear  no  adequate  proi>ortion  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  their  contemporaries.  Measured  by  ability  displayed,  America 
has  had  many  greater  men  than  Washington  ;  but  no  one  has  ever 
yet  arisen  to  dispute  with  him  the  foremost  place  in  the  nation's 
veneration  and  honor.  The  power  of  such  men  is,  in  one  sense, 
latent;  it  b  not  consciously  displayed  and  asserted,  but  makes  itself 
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felt  without  effort,  and  often  by,  unseen  means.  Almost  every  com- 
munity possesses  some  such  man,  whose  personality  and  influence 
are  largely  in  excess  of  anything  which  he  ever  says  or  does,  and 
whose  mere  approval  will  do  more  to  advance  an  enterprise  than  the 
ablest  arguments  of  more  eloquent  advocates. 

Nowhere  is  this  power  of  character  more  forcibly  illustrated  than 
in  the  school-room.  Pupils,  of  any  age,  quickly  learn  to  respect  the 
decisions  and  wishes  of  a  teacher  who  possesses  it.  Their  willing 
obedience  renders  unnecessary  ihe  exercise  of  the  strong  will,  which 
lies  back  of  such  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Instruction  or  ad- 
vice secures  ready  attention,  and  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  pervades 
the  whole  school. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  the  measure  of  character  is  the  resistance  of 
circumstances,*'  but  it  is  also  the  felicity  of  this  power  to  create  cir 
cumstances,  or  so  to  shape  them  that  the  crisis  never  comes,  and  the 
battle  is  won  before  it  is  visibly  joined.  The  excess  of  physical 
strength  counts  but  little  in  its  presence.  How  often  has  the  swag- 
gering bully  found  himself  paralyzed  before  the  quiet  decision  of  a 
teacher  whose  character  he  could  feel,  but  could  not  understand  ! 

The  second  element  of  a  strong  personality  is  self- control,  A  man 
must  have  his  powers  under  command,  if  others  are  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  them.  This  is  true  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If  one  per- 
son would  influence  another,  he  must  be  able  to  summon  and  exert 
his  faculties  at  will.  How  much  more,  if  he  wishes  to  teach  as  well 
as  govern  large  numbers !  But,  unfortunately,  the  difiiculty  of  self- 
mastery  usually  increases  with  its  necessity.  It  is  not  easy  to  pre- 
side with  composure  amidst  conflicting  interests,  and  be  calm  when 
one's  patience  has  been  long  and  severely  tried.  But  it  is  in  just 
these  circumstances  that  this  virtue  is  most  essential.  Deficiency  in 
self-command  will  speedily  unsettle  the  very  foundations  of  school 
discipline.  A  single  lapse  in  temper  will  often  so  weaken  a  teacher's 
self- respect  as  to  make  a  manly  self-assertion  impossible  for  a  long 
time  thereafter  ;  will  so  forfeit  the  confidence  of  pupils  as  to  exclude 
obedience  from  any  higher  motive  than  fear.  No  one  can  safely  as- 
sume the  office  of  teacher  who  is  not  so  fortified  in  self-control  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  sudden  and  repeated  annoyances  with  clear-headed 
composure. 

Another  important  element  involved  in  teachers'  personal  rela- 
tions to  their  work  is  cheerfulness.  To  some  extent  this  is  a  matter 
of  health  ;  it  depends,  too,  in  a  measure,  on  the  treatment,  generous 
or  otherwise,  which  a  teacher  is  conscious  of  receiving  from  his  su- 
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periors.  But  whether  easy  or  difficult,  teachers  should  cherish  this 
virtue.  They  need  it  for  their  own  comfort ;  they  need  it  for  the 
good  of  their  scholars.  If  the  school  discipline  illustrate  throughout 
the  play  of  good  disposition,  pupils  are  unconsciously  won  to  ad- 
miration and  imitation  of  the  same.  Cheerfulness  is  in  the  moral 
worid  what  sunshine  is  in  the  natural  world,  and  no  dark  day  was 
ever  half  so  gloomy  as  the  lack  of  a  cheerful  spirit  will  often  render 
a  school-room.  Now,  in  every  calling  and  relation  in  life,  much  that 
is  dull  and  dispiriting  will  inevitably  be  found.  Every  pucsuit  has 
its  monotonous  routine  and  its  vexations  and  depressing  incidents. 
The  true  philosophy  of  life  consists  in  so  adjusting  one's  spirit  to 
one's  work  as  to  make  labor  itself  a  pleasure.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  men  who  have  gained  marked  success  in  any  department  have 
usually  possessed  bright  and  buoyant  dispositions.  Especially  is  this 
trait  necessary  in  a  profession  like  teaching,  in  which  personal  rela- 
tions are  so  largely  involved.  Children  a]wa3rs  enjoy  a  laugh ;  if 
wdl  timed  and  properly  controlled,  it  helps  them  in  their  school  work. 
The  teacher  who  can  say  a  bright,  witty  thing  once  in  a  while,  has  a 
great  advantage.  Such  a  teacher  gains  not  only  in  the  regard,  but 
also  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  Nowhere  is  the  scold  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  in  the  school-room.  Nowhere  is  the  genial,  helpful  man 
or  woman  more  welcome.  "  Why  do  you  tell  that  child  the  same 
thing  twenty  times  ?"  exclaimed  the  father  of  Charles  Wesley,  as  he 
overheard  his  wife  inculcating  an  oft-repeated  admonition.  "  Be- 
cause nineteen  times  were  not  enough,  dear!"  was  the  cheery  re- 
ply. Would  that  every  teacher  and  every  mother  in  our  day  were 
possessed  of  her  spirit !  If  they  were,  we  would  have  more  Charles 
Wesleys. 

The  teacher  who,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made,  is  comparatively 
rare.  Probably  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  300,000  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  this  country 
possess  any  extraordinary  natural  qualifications.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  unworthy  applicants  is  very  large,  and  the  pressure 
to  obtain  positions  is  tremendous.  How,  under  such  circumstances, 
shall  the  schools  be  supplied  with  teachers  who  will  possess  this  per- 
sonal power?  Manifestly,  by  increasing  the  requirements.  The  law 
should  be  so  amended  that  no  person  could  obtain  a  license  to  teach 
under  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age.  And  then  the  literary 
tioalffications  should  be  extended  to  include  as  large  a  number  as 
posSble  of  advanced  subjects.  Familiarity  with  the  elementary 
branches  is  not  sufficient.     Such  studies  do  not  give  the  discipline 
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and  mental  strength  necessary  to  a  strong  character.  If  we  would 
have  teachers  who  will  exert  a  powerful  personal  influence,  we  must 
obtain  those  who  have  developed  a  vigorous  personality.  In  other 
words,  we  must  exclude  those  who  are  weak  and  undeveloped.  Ap- 
pointments should  be  made  on  long  probation,  and  great  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  who  possess  the  qualities  which  have  been 
enumerated,  in  addition  to  high  scholarships.  Those  who  have 
principally  contributed  to  make  the  name  of  teacher  honorable  have 
been  no  less  distinguished  for  their  large  hearts  than  for  their  clear 
intellects.  Every  possible  incentive  should  be  extended  to  success- 
ful teachers  to  make  still  further  improvement.  Teachers  are  like 
trees ;  when  they  have  ceased  to  grow  they  are  dead.  Their  am- 
bition should  never  be  allowed  to  run  out.  When  Dr.  Arnold  was 
asked  why  he  spent  so  much  time  studying  familiar  subjects,  he  re- 
plied :  "  Because  I  prefer  to  have  my  pupils  drink  from  a  running 
stream  rather  than  a  stagnant  pool.'*  A  teacher  can  throw  an  in- 
terest and  magnetism  into  fresh  knowledge  which  old  and  threadbare 
acquisitions  must  inevitably  lack.  And  in  order  to  reach  the  best 
results,  a  teacher  must  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  both  the  learner  and 
the  facts  to  be  imparted. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  teachers  should  not  despise  their  call- 
ing, nor  degrade  it  in  their  own  and  others'  eyes  by  magnifying  its 
hardships  and  difficulties.  It  is  a  profession  which  has  been  adorned 
by  the  most  gifted  minds  in  every  age  since  the  days  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  one  which  in  our  own  time  includes  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  cultured  men  and  women  in  America  and  Europe. 
Whatever  inspiration  can  be  gained  from  the  lustre  of  great  names, 
the  teacher  may  surely  enjoy.  No  calling  commands  a  wider  social 
recognition,  or  a  more  extended  influence,  while  in  dignity  and  use- 
fulness no  duties  can  be  more  exalted  than  those  which  pertain  to 
the  development  of  mind  and  the  training  of  character. 


Hints  to  Students. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  study,  and  the  present  article  addresses 
itself  specifically  to  students  in  colleges,  universities  and  professional 
schools.  Its  suggestions  will,  perhaps,  apply  as  well  to  one  sex  as 
to  the  other. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  student.    For  one  inclined  to  think. 
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life  is  everywhere  and  always  a  school  of  instruction,  and  it  is  beauti- 
fol  to  see  how  much  good  thinking  is  done,  how  much  real  education 
obtained,  by  some  very  busy  men  in  this  great  school  of  life.  But, 
happy  those  who  have  leisure  for  unbroken  study.  The  Gre^k  word 
schole  (from  which  we  get  school)  signifies  leisure.  The  Greeks  con- 
sidered that  exemption  from  ordinary  employments  was  necessary  to 
any  considerable  attainments  in  knowledge  and  in  power  of  thought. 
They  soon  learned  the  peril  which  attaches  to  these  opportunities ; 
and  in  later  Greek  writers  a  scholastic  is  commonly  a  learned  sim- 
pleton or  an  idle  joker.  There  are  examples  of  the  sort  even  in  our 
American  institutions.  Some  men  have  great  power  of  acquiring, 
and  little  power  in  action  or  in  the  creation  of  thought.  Occasion- 
ally a  wealthy  young  fellow  goes  to  college  because  his  parents  wish 
it,  or  because  in  his  social  circle  it  is  *'  the  thing,"  and  gains  a  mere 
varnish  of  literary  accomplishment,  while  spending  most  of  his  time 
m  amusement  and  social  enjoyment.  Some  hasty  or  hostile  observ- 
ers regard  this  book-worm,  and  this  accomplished  trifler,  as  repre- 
senting the  two  chief  classes  among  college-bred  men.  The  Latin 
word  student  might,  by  its  very  .etymology,  correct  such  a  miscon- 
ception; for  it  denotes  one  who  is  zealous,  eagerly  diligent,  in- 
tensely applying  himself  to  some  pursuit.  In  our  age  and  country 
every  man  worth  calling  a  student  has  practical  aims  in  life.  With 
him,  study  is  in  order  to  character,  in  order  to  power,  in  order  to 
usefulness.  Just  in  proportion  as  such  aims  are  truly  cherished,  the 
** opportunity  of  leisure,"  as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls  it,  will  bees- 
teemed  a  high  privilege.  Some  one  has  well  turned  Lord  Bacon's 
fimious  saying,  by  putting  it  *  *  knowledge  is  pleasured  And,  besides, 
such  advantages  are  in  many  cases  to  be  more  highly  appreciated, 
because  they  come  as  the  fruit  of  parental  toil  in  the  past,  sometimes 
of  great  sacrifices  in  the  present. 

The  studious  among  mankind  have  always  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. With  all  the  animality  which  disgraces  human  nature,  it 
is  still  very  largely  true  that  ideas  rule  the  world.  Scientific  and 
philosophical,  political  and  social,  moral  and  religious  ideas  work 
their  way  down  among  the  masses  of  men,  until  they  shape  and  con- 
trol a  nation's  life.  There  is  no  practical  invention,  no  party  watch- 
word, no  movement  of  active  benevolence,  that  did  not  really  begin 
io  the  thought  of  a  student.  Practical  workers  and  students  are,' 
therefore,  friends,  necessary  to  each  other's  true  aims;  and  they  ought 
to  cultivate  mutual  appreciation  and  sympathy.    This  will  be  greatly 
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promoted  where  students  zealously  develop  their  common  sense,  and 
seek  at  least  some  just  acquaintance  with  the  practical  interests  of 
surrounding  life. 

Two.  leading  desires  govern  every  real  student.  Ife  desires  to 
know  truth,  A  thousand  times  one  must  remind  himself  that  truth, 
in  every  direction,  is  better  than  error — more  powerful,  more  enno- 
bling, more  delightful.  How  can  a  human  soul  ever  be  satisfied, 
without  constant  and  diligent  search  for  truth  ?  Not  the  views  of  the 
text  book,  nor  even  of  the  honored  professor,  nor — what  is  often 
mightier  far — the  views  that  prevail  among  young  associates;  not 
the  explanation  that  is  easy,  the  theory  that  is  famous,  the  side  that 
will  promote  one's  social  or  political  or  financial  interest;  no,  the 
question  must  always  be,  about  everything,  what  is  the  truth  ?  A 
thousand  contemporaries  may  hold  on,  without  inquiry,  to  what  has 
been  long  established  among  men,  and  ten  thousand  may  fling  up 
their  hats  in  honor  of  any  real  or  supported  novelty  that  is  nick- 
named ** science"  or  "modem  thought;"  the  real  student  will  strive 
independently,  humbly,  patiently,  to  find  out  what  is  the  real  truth. 
Youthful  presumption  and  arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  indolent  acceptance  of  fashionable  opinion,  are  alike 
unfavorable  to  genuine  study. 

The  other  great  desire  of  a  student  is  menial  improvement  In 
seeking  to  know,  he  is  seeking  to  be.  Knowledge  is  nowhere  to  be 
regarded  as  an  end,  but  only  as  a  means;  first,  a  means  of  discipline; 
secondly,  a  means  of  influence,  and  throughout  incidentally  a  means 
of  enjoyment.  After  all  that  is  said  upon  this  point,  few  youthful 
students  half  understand  its  importance.  Even  professional  studies, 
which  are  often  treated  like  learning  a  trade,  should  be  so  pursued 
as  to  develop  and  discipline  one's  mental  powers.  For,  pray  re- 
member that  not  only  development  is  needed,  and  symmetrical 
development  of  all  our  faculties,  but  also  discipline.  A  man  must 
learn  to  fix  his  mind  upon  a  subject,  and  hold  it  there  at  will.  The 
general  who  has  to  organize  and  discipline  an  army  of  recruits,  so 
that  he  can  send  them  forth  to  marshalled  conflict  whenever  his 
trumpet  sounds,  and  make  them  stand  in  line  of  battle  till  he  bids 
them  advance  as  conquerers  or  retreat  in  good  order,  presents  but  a 
faint  illustration  of  the  task  every  student  ought  to  perform  with  his 
own  faculties.  Teachers  and  text-books  may  help,  kind  words  from 
friends  and  secret  dreams  of  ambition  may  stimulate,  but  the  student 
must  himself  do  the  work  of  self-development  and  self-discipline. 
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There  is  diflerence  in  advantages,  and  we  cannot  be  thankful  enough 
if  we  possess  them  in  a  high  degree,  but  every  educated  man  is  self- 
educated.  \ 

The  student  who  is  to  amount  to  much  must  be  capable  of 
subordinating  the  present  to  the  future.  He  must  know  how  "to 
scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.'*  The  importance  of  wtl/ 
in  study  is  perhaps  seldom  appreciated.  Regular  tasks  appointed  . 
by  recognized  authority,  and  shared  with  nobly  emulous  comrades, 
give  extremely  valuable  assistance.  Often  in  later  life,  when  com- 
pelled to  make  some  difficult  acquisition  or  investigation,  one  feels 
lonely,  and  pines  for  the  help  of  a  teacher,  or  at  least  a  single  fellow- 
student  But  it  is  utterly  fatal  to  be  merely  passive,  doing  only 
what  is  required,  and  only  because  it  is  required,  or  stirred  simply  by 
passing  emulation;  the  student  must  bring  to  bear  a  determined  will. 
You  can  understand  a  thing  &r  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly, 
if  you  are  really  determined  to  understand  it.  You  can  remember, 
&r  more  readily  and  accurately,  what  you  distinctly  intended  to 
remember  when  it  was  first  acquired.  And  nowhere  in  practical  life 
is  there  greater  need  than  the  student  has  of  unconquerable  perse- 
verance. That  original  and  able  thinker,  Dr.  Tiberius  Gracchus 
Jones,  once  spoke  in  a  sermon,  as  reported  by  a  thoughtful  hearer, 
of  "  the  love  of  completeness  **  as  one  of  our  most  wholesome  pas* 
sions.  When  a  young  student  has  fairly  undertaken  to  master  a 
certain  subject,  or  to  perform  any  defined  amount  of  mental  work, 
he  ought  to  feel  a  passionate  desire  to  complete  the  task,  for  the  sake 
of  his  mental  habits,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Mental  habits  are  intipiately  connected  with  bodily  habits.  The 
student  who  thinks  that  mind  is  everything,  and  health  of  body  re- 
quires no  attention,  makes  a  serious  and  often  fetal  mistake.  In 
many  pursuits  one  obtains  bodily  exercise  without  needing  to  think 
of  it;  he  thereby  feels  a  good  appetite,  has  a  healthy  digestion,  and 
is  so  tired  at  night  that  he  sleeps  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  a  stu- 
dent nnist  think  of  these  things.  A  general  who  attends  only  to 
discipline  and  weapons,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  commissary's  and 
quartermaster's  departments,  will  come  to  grief  in  a  very  short  cam- 
paign; and  so,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  mistaken  student  who  neg- 
lects bodily  wel&re. 

One  great  condition  of  bodily  and  mental  health  is  to  have  regular 
habits,  regular  hours  of  study,  and  regular  seasons  for  sleep,  food, 
exercise  and  recreation.  Wise  plans  must,  of  course,  be  somewhat 
flexible,  but  aU  the  variety  necessary  to  our  own  gratification  or  the 
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demands  of  social  life  ought  to  be  kept  as  strictly  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  a  plan.  A  manufactory  or  railroad  has  no  greater  need 
of  system  than  has  a  student,  if  he  would  reach  the  best  results. 
Gifted  and  undisciplined  youth  is  apt  to  think  otherwise.  **  I  must 
work  when  I  feel  like  it.  I  must  wait  for  the  inspirations  of  genius.*' 
Well,  genius  is  a  reality.  But  genius  that  is  unbridled  and  unbroke, 
that  stands  a  moment  and  nibbles  salt  from  the  hand,  and  then  kicks 
up  its  heels  and  capers  over  the  pasture,  will  never  do  much  of  the 
world's  work,  never  be  thought  of  much  real  account.  If  you  can- 
not break  in  your  genius,  train  it  to  work  in  harness,  and  steadily  do 
your  bidding,  then  the  probability  is  that  you  have  in  fact  little 
genius  and  less  will.  We  do  not  believe,  as  Carlysle  has  said,  that 
genius  is  nothing  but  **a  boundless  capacity  for  work."  It  was  not 
so  with  him,  nor  with  George  Eliot,  who  has  spoken  somewhat  to 
the  same  effect.  But  without  this,  genius  is  apt  to  be  useless  to  the 
world,  and  often  worse  than  useless  to  its  possessor. 

Happy  the  student  who  loves  to  sleep,  provided  always  he  loves 
to  study.  Perhaps  no  delusion  is  more  common  than  the  persuasion 
that  one  shows  talent  by  working  a  great  many  hours  a  day.  You 
do  not  care  how  much  time  the  boot-maker  is  at  it,  the  question  is 
whether  he  makes  you  good  boots.  What  the  world  asks  of  you, 
and  what  conscience  ought  to  ask,  is  that  you  shall  do  thoroughly 
good  work.  A  man  may  dawdle  fourteen  or  even  sixteen  hours  a 
day  over  his  studies,  and  really  accomplish  far  less  than  if  he  had 
spent  ten  hours  in  healthy,  vigorous  and  cheerful  application.  The 
foremost  student  in  early  Christian  history  was  Origen,  who  died 
A.  D.  253,  in  Alexandria.  So  great  was  his  power  of  application 
that  his  contemporaries  called  him  AdamaniiuSy  the  man  of  steel. 
A  few  days  ago  we  stumbled  upon  a  passage  in  one  of  his  works  in 
which  he  says  that  the  things  necessary  for  the  body  are  food,  and 
shelter  (both  clothing  and  house),  and  necessary  rest,  and  sleep. 
His  term  for  rest  is  a  striking  Greek  compound,  which  means  rest  at 
intervals.  Surely  the  Adamantine  student  has  touched  the  thing 
with  a  needle.  We  can  no  more  do  all  the  requisite  resting  in  vaca- 
tion or  on  Sunday  than  take  the  requisite  food  or  sleep.  The  rolling 
earth  brings  light  and  darkness  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  we 
who  were  born  to  live  on  it,  should,  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  have 
all  the  sleep  we  need,  and  food  taken  at  regular  times,  in  a.  cheerful 
mood  and  without  hurry,  and  one  or  two  seasons  of  vigorous  bodily 
exercise  in  fresh  air,  and  one  or  two  seasons  of  downright  rest.  We 
read  last  spring,  with  pathetic  and  reverential  interest,  some  frag- 
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ments  of  a  diary  kept  by  a  student  of  Richmond  College,  and  after- 
wards of  our  Southern  Theological  Seminary,  whose  early  death 
had  ended  a  career  of  extraordinary  promise.  Deficient  in  early 
advantages,  fearful  that  the  present  opportunities  might  cease 
through  lack  of  means,  he  undertook  far  more  than  any  student 
should  attempt  in  one  session.  The  diary  shows  him  often  stagger- 
ing  under  the  sore  burdens,  sometimes  prostrate  in  sickness,  but 
borne  through  it  all  by  prodigious  force  of  will.  He  thought  this 
necessary,  and  therefore  right.  We  honor  the  motive,  but  when 
shall  we  cease  to  deplore  the  mistake? 

Well,  well,  stimulating  appeal  and  solemn  caution  have  to  be  flung 
out  together,  to'be  heeded  by  those  who  will.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
one  is  taken  to  heart  by  those  who  specially  need  the  other.  Who 
can  discover  how  that  is  to  be  prevented  ?  J.  A.  B. 

P.  S. — Take  this  as**  a  woman's  postscript,"  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  letter.  Luther  was  fond  of  repeating,  Bene  orasse  est 
bene  shiduisse — "He  that  has  prayed  well  has  studied  well.*'  Is 
this  true  only  of  theological  studies,  and  not  of  mathematics  or 
medicine  ?  A  pendulum  clock  runs  right  only  when  it  stands  exactly 
upright,  so  that  the  pendulum  may  vibrate  freely  according  to  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Even  so,  the  normal  position  of  the  human 
mind  is  taken  in  prayer  to  God.  Coleridge  said  that  prayer  is  the 
noblest  exercise  of  the  human  intellect, — Rev,  J.  A,  Broaddus^  D, 
/>.,  m  Religious  Herald. 


The  DeaooD  on  Ohild-Training. 

"I  should  like,"  said  the  deacon,  **to  start  a  new  society  ;  it 
should  be  called  'The  Society  to  Prevent  Kindness  to  Children/  " 

•'Why,  Amos  Goodenough  !*'  said  his  wife. 

I  think  that  is  as  near  as  I  ever  heard  the  deacon's  wife  come,  in 
puUic,  dissenting  from  any  opinion  expressed  by  the  deacon.  How 
much  she  may  dissent  in  private,  I  do  not  know.  She  is  an  inde- 
pendent little  woman,  and  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  knows  how  to 
express  it  when  there  is  occasion. 

"Ihave  no  doubt/'  continued  the.  deacon,  not  replying  to  his 
wife, and  apparendy  not  hearing  the  interruption,  ''that  in  what  are 
called  the  lower  classes  of  society  children  suffer  very  often  from 
cruelty  and  neglect ;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  the  circles  represented  in 
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this  dub  our  children  suffer  a  g^reat  deal  more  from  overcare  and 
mistaken  kindness.'' 

"That's  jest  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap;  *'I  often  tell  my 
wife,  '  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child/  but  she  don't  b'lieve  me. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  deacon,  and  hope  Elizy  '11  take  it  to 
heart." 

''You  know,  Mr.  Hardcap,"  said  the  deacon,  *'that  the  revisers 
have  discovered  that  that's  a  wrong  translation,  or  a  wrong  reading 
of  that  passage.  They're  going  to  give  us  a  new  reading.  In  the 
new  revision  it's  going  to  read,  '  Spoil  the  rod  and  spare  the  child/ 
and  I  think  myself  that  will  be  a  great  improvement." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter  at  this  new  revision,  which  we  all 
recognized  as  the  deacon's  own,  all  except  Mr.  Hardcap,  who  did 
not  lessen  the  ripple  by  his  solemn  protest : 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  in  these  new-fangled  readin's  of  Scripter,"  said 
he ;  ''I  jest  wish  they  would  leave  it  as  it  is.  I  think  the  Bible  is 
goodi enough  jest  as  the  Lord  gave  it  to  us.  I  don't  want  no  im- 
provin.* " 

"But,  deacon,"  said  Jennie,  "pray  tell  us  what  you  mean.  Do 
you  really  think  we  can  love  our  children  too  much,  or  do  too  much 
for  them?" 

"  We  can  make  idols  of  our  children,  certainly,"  said  the  parson. 

"  No,"  said  the  deacon ;  "  I  don't  believe  we  can.  We  can  love 
God  too  little,  and  truth  and  righteousness  too  little ;  but  we  can't 
love  our  children  too  much.  But  we  can  love  them  not  wisely,  and 
can  kill  them  by  mistaken  kindness." 

"  I  remember,"  said  I,  "  a  case  that  illustrates  that.  I  had  a  friend, 
some  years  ago,  who  had  a  son,  a  little  boy  of  five  or  six  years  old, 
whom  he  idolized.  He  could  not  bear  to  deny  him  anything.  One 
hot  summer  evening  the  family  had  cucumbers  for  tea.  The  boy 
wanted  some.  The  mother  said  no ;  he  appealed  to  his  &ther  ;  the 
father  could  not  bear  to  deny  him ;  the  boy  ate  a  saucer  of  cucum- 
bers, drank  his  usual  glass  of  milk,  was  taken  with  cholera  morbus 
in  the  night,  and  was  dead  in  twenty-four  hours." 

''But  that's  an  extreme  case;  don't  you  think  so?"  said  Mr. 
Grier. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  deacon  ;  "that  is  an  extreme  case.  Most  parents 
look  ahead  as  far  as  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours ;  but  a  great 
many  parents  do  not  look  ahead  much  further.  The  true  secret  of 
child  nurture  is  given  in  the  text,  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go.'    Look  ahead.     See  what  sort  of  a  man  you  want  your 
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boy  to  be,  and  train  in  him  the  qualities  you  want  in  him  in  his  man- 
hood.'' 

*'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  said  Mr"  Wheaton,  "  how  to  cure  my 
boy  of  being  late  to  breakfast.  He  never  comes  down  till  breakfast 
b  half  over.  I  have  told  him  hundreds  of  times  that  he  never  can 
get  on  unless  he  is  punctual,  but  it  does  not  make  any  difference — 
not  a  bit." 

••Suppose  you  had  a  clerk,'*  said  the  deacon,  **who  was  regu- 
larly late  to  the  bank,  what  would  you  do  ? 

••  He  iwouldn'l  have  the  chance  to  be  late  but  three  times,'*  said 
Mr.  Wheaton.  '^The  fourth  day,  when  he  came  to  his  desk,  he 
would  find  his  discharge  on  it." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  deacon.  **  And  by  suffering  your  boy  to  be 
regularly  late  to  breakfast,  you  are  preparing  him  to  get  his  discharge 
whenever  he  begins  to  work  where  men  have  to  live  up  to  law  or 
leave.  You  can't  very  well  discharge  your  boy,  but  if  you  carried 
the  same  spirit  into  your  house  that  you  carried  into  your  bank,  you 
would  soon  cure  him  of  his  lateness." 

"  I'd  take  that  nonsense  out  of  him  very  soon  if  he  was  my  boy," 
said  Mr.  Hardcap,  "  with  a  good  dose  of  switch,  applied  externally." 

"Do  you  believe, deacon,"  said  Mrs.  Hardcap,  timidly  and  ap- 
pealingly,  •*  in  whipping  children  for  every  offence?  It  seems  to  me 
very  hard  ;  and  they  are  so  ignorant,  and  we  have  our  faults,  too. 
I  can't  bear  it." 

••  I  should  have  supposed  myself,"  said  the  deacon,  "that  any 
Christian  man  living  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  possessing  an' 
average  degree  of  intelligence,  could  be  able  to  find  some  less  brutal 
and  barbaric  way  of  governing  his  children  than  flogging  them.  But 
it  seems  that  there  are  some  who  can't.*' 

•' It  was  Solomon's  way,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap,  doggedly;  "and 
Solomon's  way  is  good  enough  for  me." 

•'  I  doubt,"  said  the  deacon,  quietly,  "whether  there  is  any  better 
way  for  a  man  who  has  as  many  wives  and  as  many  children  as  Solo- 
mon had.  He  and  that  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe  were  about 
in  the  same  case." 

••It  seems  to  me,"  said  Jennie,  "  that  there  are  different  kinds  of 
rods." 

'•  Hickory's  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap  ;  "  I've  tried  'em  all." 

••  I  don't  see,"  continued  Jennie,  without  heeding  the  interruption, 
••  bow  any  child  can  be  governed  without  being  compelled  to  obey,  • 
and  sometimes  by  fear  of  punishment." 
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The  deacon  nodded  his  head  in  a  sort  of  silent  *'  Hear  !  hear!" 

"  But  surely/*  continued  Jennie,  *' there  are  other  forms  of  fear 
that  will  do  quite  as  well,  and  are  less  brutalizing  than  whipping.  I 
have  heard  litde  Jennie  cry  as  if  her  heart  would  break  because  I 
told  her  she  was  a  naughty  girl.  Indeed,  I  think  she  would  rather 
take  a  whipping  from  any  one  else  than  '  naughty  girl '  from  me." 

"  She  must  be  a  very  sensitive  child/'  said  Mrs.  Grier. 

**  I  think  she  is,"  said  Jennie  ;  **  but  then,  I  very  rarely  say  that 
to  her.     It  is  my  last  resort " 

"  That  don't  do  no  good  with  my  boys,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap.  "  I've 
tried  that  I  have  scolded  'em  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  didn't 
do  no  good." 

*' And  has  the  whipping  done  them  much  good,  Mr.  Hardcap?" 
inquired  the  deacon. 

"Well,  no,  deacon,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap;  "to  tell  the  truth,  it 
hasn't,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.     I  am  at  my  wit's  ends." 

"  He  hadn't  far  to  go  to  get  there,"  said  the  deacon's  wife  to  me 
in  a  furtive  whisper. 

'*I  wish  you  would  expound  your  text  a  little  more  fully,"  said 
the  parson. 

"Well,"  said  the  deacon,  ''what  I  suppose  the  good  book  means 
is,  that  we  ought  all  to  look  forward,  see  what  we  want  our  children 
to  become,  and  train  them  for  that ;  and  we  never  ought  to  allow 
either  their  present  pleasure  or  our  present  pleasure  to  interfere.  For 
instance :  if  my  boy  is  to  be  a  useful  citizen  of  this  grand  Empire 
State,  he  must  learn  to  obey  ;  he  must  be  a  law-abiding  citizen;  he 
must  know  how  to  have  a  strong  will,  and  yet  yield  it  to  the  will  of 
others.  And  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  learn  that  lesson.  The 
mother  who  lets  her  boy  disobey  because  she  can't  bear  to  compel 
him  to  obey,  is  training  him  to  be  a  law-breaker,  or  at  best,  leaving 
him  to  learn  in  the  office,  or  in  the  counting-room,  or  in  the  school- 
room, of  hard,  unsympathetic  teachers,  what  she  ought  to  have 
taught  him  herself.  So,  again,  I  want  my  boy  to  be  brave,  cour- 
ageous, and  self-denying ;  to  be  able  to  bear  all  his  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  life,  and  rather  more ;  to  be  heroic  whenever  a  chance  of 
heroism  offers  itself,  as  chances  do  to  every  one  sooner  or  later.  But 
if  I  take  all  the  burdens  off  from  him,  throw  on  him  no  responsibili- 
ties, stand  between  him  and  all  disappointments,  cuddle  him  when- 
ever he  is  hurt  in  mind  or  body,  I  am  training  him  to  be  a  coward, 
•  not  a  hero;  to  be  a  burden  to  others,  not  to  carry  for  others  their 
burdens.    I  want  my  daughter  to  be  a  good  housekeeper  ;  to  learn 
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how  to  dam  the  stockings  and  to  make  the  beds,  and  to  sweep  and 
dost  the  parlor,  and  to  cook  a  good  break&st.  And  I  want  her  not 
only  to  know  how  to  do  it;  but  to  have  a  habit  of  doing  it.  And  I 
would  rather  have  her  practice  with  her  bad  coffee  on  me,  than  prac- 
tice on  her  husband  after  she  gets  married.  A  bad  cup  of  coffee  is  a 
dreadful  interference  with  the  honeymoon.  Look  ahead,  gendemen, 
look  ahead ;  imagine  your  son  in  business,  and  your  daughter  a 
young  wife  and  mother.  What  sort  of  men  and  women  do  you  want 
them  to  be  ?  Get  that  clearly  in  your  mind,  and  make  your  home 
a  training-school  for  that,  and  youMl  do  better  by  your  children  than 
most  of  us  do.  And  Mr.  Hardcap,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  are  really  at  your  wit's  end  about  your  children?'' 

"I  am  that,  deacon,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap. 

"And  may  I  give  you  a  bit  of  unasked-for  advice?" 

"I  wish  you  would,  deacon,"  said  Mr.  Hardcap  with  unwonted 
humility.     But,  somehow,  no  one  ever  resents  the  deacon's  advice. 

"  Try  your  wife's  wits  for  a  year." 

Mr.  Hardcap  looked  surprised  at  the  deacon,  and  then  with  a  per- 
plexed expression  from  under  his  shs^gy  eyebrows  at  his  wife,  as 
though  it  was  a  new  idea  to  him — and  I  guess  it  was — that  wives 
have  any  wits.  But  Mr.  Hardcap' s  is  a  slow-moving  mind,  and  he 
did  not  look  up  soon  enough  to  see  the  quick  glance  of  gratitude 
with  which  poor  Mrs.  Hardcap  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  dea- 
con.— ChrisHan  Advocate, 


History. 

Mold  a  map  of  Charlestown  and  Boston,  showing  Bunker  Hill, 
Breed's  Hill,  ships  in  the  harbor;  throw  up  a  redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill.  Mark  the  line  of  the  stone  and  rail  fence.  Draw  a  map  show- 
ing Boston,  Charlestown,  Dorchester  Heights,  Cambridge,  the 
British  quarters,  the  American  encampment.  Make  the  scene  as 
real  as  possible.  Who  are  these  men  in  the  redoubt  ?  How  are 
they  dressed?  Tell  me  about  their  equipments?  What  kind  of 
guns  have  they  ?  How  are  these  guns  fired  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  gun  ?  Describe  the  soldiers'  ammunition.  How  do  they 
carry  bullets  ?  How  were  the  bullets  made  ?  How  do  they  carry 
powder?  How  do -they  load  their  guns?  Where  did  these  men 
come  from  ?  Draw  a  map  of  the  places  in  which  they  live.  In 
what  kind  of  houses  do  they  live  ?    Where  do  they  work  ?     Draw 
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one  of  their  houses.  Describe  the  inside  of  the  house.  What  do 
they  learn  ?  Of  what  religion  are  they  ?  How  did  they  j?et  here  ? 
Why  did  they  come?  Have  they  good  reasons  for  coming? 
What  are  they  ?  Who  are  those  soldiers  landing  on  the  shore  ? 
How  are  they  dressed  ?  How  do  they  march  ?  Who  leads  them  ? 
Where  do  they  live  ?  Why  are  they  here  ?  Who  sent  them  ?  Why  ? 
Hadn't  the  king  a  right  to  rule  his  own  country  as  he  pleased? 
Why  not?  Who  are  leading  the  farmers?  Who  is  Prescott? 
Putnam  ?  Warren  ?  Stark  ?  See  the  Americans  as  they  hold  their 
guns  steadily  over  the  breastworks  until  the  red -coats  come  within 
eight  rods  ?  Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  men  ?  Are  the  Ameri- 
cans right  in  firing  ?  Wha^  if  they  had  run  f  What  excellent 
reasons  had  they  for  running  ?  What  gave  them  courage  ?  Tell 
all  about  the  battle.  Who  commanded  the  Americans  ?  Who  won  ? 
Why  do  the  Americans  celebrate  the  day  as  if  it  were  a  victory. 

The  questions  suggest  the  line  of  study.  Have  pupils  find  the 
answers  by  reading,  questioning  their  parents  and  friends,  and  by 
pictures  or  relics.  A  library  of  well-selected  books  should  be  in 
every  school-house.  The  city  or  village  library  should  be  used  as 
well  as  each  family  collection.  Supposing  there  arp  only  a  few  books, 
or  perhaps  none  at  all.  Then  the  teacher  must  be  the  history  and 
tell  the  story,  so  that  it  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  But 
the  main  point  is  to  arouse  a  genuine  and  enduring  interest  in  read- 
ing history  that  will  project  itself  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. Take  time^  let  the  investigation  cover  weeks  if  you  can  keep 
up  the  interest.  First  lead  your  pupils  to  live  upon  the  scene ;  make 
it  so  real  that  they  can  hear  the  guns  as  they  thunder  from  Copp*s 
Hill.  Then  cover  the  stage  with  the  actors.  Who  are  they  ?  How 
do  they  look  ?  Why  are  they  here  ?  Go  with  them  to  their  homes. 
All  true  history  centres  around  homes.  There  you  find  secret 
springs  of  action.  What  do  the  people  eat  ?  What  do  they  wear  ? 
What  do  they  study  ?  What  believe  ?  How  came  they  in  these 
homes  ?  Who  are  their  ancestors  ?  Describe  a  New  England 
farm  ?  Compare  it  with  an  English  farm.  From  Bunker  Hill  it  is 
but  a  short  step  back  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  the  Tea  Party 
and  Boston  Massacre ;  then  back  to  early  settlements  ;  to  discoveries 
and  the  Indians ;  then  forward  to  the  long  war.  Make  everything 
reaL  Form  youthful  ideals  by  leading  to  causes  of  noble  and 
courageous  acts.  The  pupils  get  their  treasures  of  facts  from  all 
quarters,  and  bring  them  into  the  recitation.  Authorities  differ. 
One  book  makes  many  bigots;  many,  liberals.     When  pupils  see 
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there  is  more  than  one  side  to  a  question,  when  they  see  how 
writers  of  history  differ,  they  will  become  incredulous  of  dogmatic 
statements  ;  they  wijl  learn  that  the  grains  of  truths  in  history  must 
be  found  in  mountains  of  chaff.  The  teacher  sedulously  avoids  dog- 
matic opinions,  listens  to  all,  molds  the  narrations  into  shape,  gives 
them  body  and  connection,  suggests  questions  for  discussion,  holds 
up  really  great  men  and  great  deeds,  is  tolerant  with  enemies,  but 
stamps  on  mean  motives  and  miserable  acts* 

What  an  opportunity  to  teach  language!  A  whole  class  is  eager 
to  talk,  because  it  has  found  something  to  say.  How  easily  language 
may  be  molded  under  the  white  heat  of  thinking!  A  year  of  such 
uraining  will  banish  incorrect  language  from  the  school  room. 
Compare  it  with  the  dreary,  cold  and  dead  parsing  or  analysis,  or 
an  exercise  in /a/f^  syntax.  When  the  story  is  fully  in  the  pupils* 
minds,  and  they  are  all  anxious  to  tell  it,  |^ve  them'  pens  and  paper, 
and  they  will  fill  sheet  after  sheet  with  good  English,  provided  the 
primary  work  has  been  well  done.  *'  But  we  haven* t  the  time  to 
spend  on  Bunker  Hill.*'  '*  What  of  the  examination  *' — the  exami- 
nation ?  Remain  on  Bunker  Hill  so  long  that  from  the  height  your 
pupils  can  see  with  clear  vision  the  past,  and  that  which  led  to  that 
glorious  morning — and  what  those  brave  acts  did  for  mankind — and 
let  the  examination  take  care  of  itself.  It  will. —  The  Practical 
Teacher. 


First  Year  in  Arithmetic. 

By  Supt  T.  J.  Mitchell. 
AIMS. 

I.  To  teach  all  the  facts  in  every  number^  from  one  to  ten  inclu- 
sive. 

This  means  to  teach  a  number,  for  example  4,  as  a  whole ;  the 
equal  numbers  in  it,  4^-2=2  (division);  the  equal  numbers  that 
make  it,  2X2=4  (multiplication);  the  equal  parts  of  it,  Y^,  of  4=2 
(partition ) ;  any  two  equal  or  unequal  numbers  that  may  be  found 
in  it,  4 — 2=2,  or  4—1=3  (subtraction);  and  any  two  equal  or  un- 
equal numbers  that  form  it,  2+2=4,  ^^  3+i=4  (addition). 

IL   To  teach  the  figures  that  represent  the  numbers  taught. 

Pupils  should  not  only  be  able  to  tell  the  nine  digits  and  the  cipher, 
but  should,  also,  be  carefully  taught  to  write  them  upon  their  slates. 
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The  order  of  difficulty  in  writing  figures  has  been  found  to  be  as 
follows:  I,  4,  7,  o,  9,  6,  5,  3,  2,  8.  After  the  Arabic  figures  have 
been  learned,  the  Roman  numerals  to  ten  may  be  taught. 

III.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  signs  +»  — 1  X,  -5-,  and  =. 

At  first,  +  can  be  called  and;  — ,  less;  X,  taken;  -s-,  contains,  or 
tn;  and  =,  w,  or  are,  according  to  the  sense.  For  example,  let  the 
oral  expression  for  34-i*=4  be,  three  and  one  are  four;  for  3 — 2«=i, 
three  less  two  is  one;  for  3X2=6,  three  taken  twice  is  six,  or,  three 
twos  are  six  ;  for  4-5-2=2,  four  contains,  or  holds,  two  twice,  or  two 
in  four  twice ;  and  for  J4  of  4=2,  one-half  of  four  is  two. 

IV.  To  teach  pupils  to  arrange  work  on  their  slates  both  neatly 
and  quickly. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  training  pupils  to  write  the 
figures  and  signs  taught  upon  their  slates.  The  teacher  should 
never  receive  any  work  that  is  carelessly  done.  Special  lessons  in 
making  figures  and  signs,  and  in  arranging  work  on  the  slate,  should 
be  given. 

STEPS. 

1.  Giving  the  number  in  a  group  of  objects  without  counting,  as, 
how  many  111  do  you  see  ? 

2.  Adding  groups  at  sight  without  counting,  as,  how  many  are  11 
and  111? 

3.  Separating  a  group  into  two  groups,  and  subtracting  each 
from  it,  as  111  into  Hand  1;  111  less  1  is  11,  and  111  less  11  is  1. 

4.  Multiplying  groups  of  objects,  as  11 11  are  1111. 

5.  Dividing  groups  of  objects,  as,  1111  contains  11  twice. 

6.  Separating  a  group  into  equal  parts,  as  one-third  of  HI  is  1. 

7.  Teaching  the  figures  and  signs. 

METHODS. 

1.  Develop  the  operations  by  means  of  objects. 

2.  Have  what  has  been  done  expressed  with  marks  and  figures. 

3.  Go  through  the  same  operations  with  abstract  numbers. 

4.  Fix  the  operations  by  giving  many  practical  problems. 

5.  Form  tables  illustrating  the  operations  taught ;  for  example, 
the  table  for  four  would  be:  3+1  ;  1+3;  4 — i;  4 — 3;  2+2;  4 — 2; 
4X1;  i)4(;  4-5-1;  ^A  oU;  2X2;  2)4(;  4-^2;  >^of  4;  3)4(;  4-^-3; 
>4of4. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Use  objects  the  children  can  handle. 

2.  Have  a  great  variety  of  objects  on  the  table. 
3-  The  teacher  and  pupils  should  work  together. 
4  Encourage  the  class  to  make  origfinal  examples. 

5.  Allow  beginners  to  use  their  own  language. 

6.  Always  keep  the  pupils  up  to  their  best  efforts. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  Lead  the  children  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

2.  Pupils  learn  by  seeing,  doing  and  talking. 

3.  Be  careful  to  teach  numbers^  not  simply  figures, 

4.  Have  the  pupils  discover  every  new  fact  for  themselves. 

5.  The  pupils  should  do  most  of  the  talking. 

6.  Master  each  number  before  passing  to  the  next. 


No  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth  much ;  nor  is  it 
serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and  re-read,  and  loved  and  loved 
a^ain;  aiid  marked,  so  that  you  can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want 
in  it,  as  the  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in  an  armory. — 
Ruskin. 


Hygienic  Hints. 

— A  current  of  the  purest  air  from  the  poles  for  half  an  hour  on  a 
person  sleeping,  sitting  still,  or  over-heated,  is  a  thousand-fold  more 
destructive  of  health  and  fatal  to  life  than  the  noisomeness  of  a 
crowded  room  or  vehicle,  or  the  stench  of  a  pig-stye  for  thrice  the 
time. 

— One  of  the  ruling  causes  of  disease  and  premature  death  in 
large  cities  is  found  in  that  exhausting  strain  of  the  mental  energies 
in  the  struggle  for  subsistence — ^a  death-race  for  bread. 

— To  exercise  in  weariness,  increased  by  every  step,  is  not  only  not 
beneficial^  it  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless,  it  is  positively  destruct- 
ive. 

—As  no  good  traveler,  after  having  fed  his  horse,  renews  his  jour- 
ney in  a  trot,  but  with  a  slow  walk,  gradually  increasing  his  pace,  so 
in  getting  up  to  address  an  assembly  for  a  continued  effort,  the  first 
2 
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few  sentences  should  be  uttered  in  a  low,  slow  tone,  gradually 
intensified,  otherwise  the  voice  will  break  down  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes with  coughing  or  hoarseness. 

— A  growing  inability  to  sleep  in  sickness  is  ominous  of  a  fatal 
result ;  in  apparent  health,  it  indicates  the  failure  of  the  mind  and 
madness ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  disease  or  dementia,  a  very  slight 
improvement  in  the  sleeping  should  be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  res- 
toration. 

— Intense  thirst  is  satiated  by  wading  in  water  or  by  keeping  the 
clothing  saturated  with  water,  even  if  it  is  taken  firom  the  sea. 

— Water  cannot  satisfy  the  thirst  which  attends  cholera,  dysentery, 
diarrhcea,  and  some  other  forms  of  disease  ;  in  fact,  drinking  cold 
water  seems  to  increase  the  thirst  and  induce  other  disagreeable  sen- 
sations; but  this  thirst  will  be  perfectly  and  pleasantly  subdued  by 
eating  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ice,  swallowing  it  in  as  large 
pieces  as  practicable  and  as  much  as  is  wanted. 

— Inflammations  are  more  safely  and  far  more  agreeably  subdued 
by  the  application  of  warm  water  than  of  cold. 

— Very  excessive  effort  in  a  short  space  of  time,  as  in  running  or 
« jumping  a  rope,  etc.,  has  repeatedly  caused  instant  death  by  apo- 
plexy of  the  lungs,  the  exercise  sending  the  blood  there  faster  than 
it  can  be  forwarded  to  the  heart,  and  faster  than  it  can  be  purified  by 
the  more  infrequent  breathing  on  such  occasions. 

— No  disease  ever  comes  without  a  cause  or  without  a  warning, 
hence,  endeavor  to  think  back  for  the  cause,  with  a  view  to  avoid  it 
in  future,  and  on  the  instant  of  any  unpleasant  bodily  sensation, 
cease  eating  until  it  has  disappeared,  at  least  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
if  still  remaining,  consult  a  ph3rsician. 

— The  more  clothes  a  man  wears,  the  more  bed-clothing  he  uses, 
the  closer  he  keeps  his  chamber,  the  closer  he  confines  himself  to 
his  house,  the  more  readily  will  he  take  cold,  as  the  more  a  thriftless 
youth  is  helped  the  less  able  does  he  become  to  help  himself. — Phi/a- 
delphia  Press, 

When  some  one  spoke  to  Dr.  Chalmers  about  the  magnetism  of 
a  certain  preacher,  he  replied :  "  Yes,  but  gravitation  is  better  than 
magnetism.'*  That  is  true,  for  the  force  of  gravitation  depends  upon 
the  weight  of  the  body  attracting,  and  is  therefore  a  steady  and  en- 
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during  influence.  The  magnetism  will  fail  when  the  preacher  be- 
comes rusty  or  demagnetized  through  old  age,  and  w411  cease  to  draw. 
But  gravitation  never  fails  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  weight  of  character, 
and  character  remains  in  spite  of  age  and  failing  powers  of  mind  and 
of  body. 


FrofessioDal  Snpemsion. 

A  superintendent  in  the  West  has  a  rather  characteristic  way  of 
exercising  criticism  upon  the  work  of  bis  teachers.  He  visits  a  school- 
room, sits  down  in  an  unfrequented  corner  and  carefully  observes 
what  is  going  on.  When  he  leaves  he  makes'  a  pleasant  remark  to 
the  teacher,  and,  if  the  occasion  seems  to  call  for  it,  also  to  the  pupils. 
Then  he  retires  to  his  office  and  fills  out  a  blank  like  the  one  attached 
below,  keeps  this  on  record,  and  sends  an  exact  copy  to  the  teacher — 
in  closed  envelope,  of  course.  She  there  has  it,  black  on  white,  what 
he  thinks  of  her  work,  of  her  manner  of  teaching  and  managing. 
If  she  takes  exceptions  to  any  of  the  superintendent's  remarks, 
she  meets  him  at  his  office,  and  then  and  there  the  superintendent 
holds  a  "teacher's  meeting"  (a  private  one)  ;  that  is  to  say,  makes 
her  understand  what  her  mistakes  are  by  applying  the  test  of  prin- 
ciples. 

I  full  well  understand  that  this  method  of  criticising  can  be  per- 
verted into  the  most  unpleasant  fault-finding,  just  as  every  other  good 
method  can  be  misapplied.  The  method  is  all  right ;  it  is  only  the  man- 
ner of  applying  it  which  may  or  may  not  make  the  thing  successful. 
If  the  teachers  know  that  their  superior  officer  means  well,  that  he  is 
kindhearted,  and  intends  this  for  their  own  advantage,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  schools,  they  will  receive  this  written  criticism  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered.  Not  that  he  answers  every  query  found  below 
as  often  as  he  makes  a  visit.  No,  sometimes  he  finds  it  desirable  to 
call  the  teacher's  attention  to  a  very  weak  spot  in  her  management 
or  mode  of  teaching,  and  therefore  dwells  on  this  point,  leaving  the 
other  questions  blank. 

A  teacher  gets,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  about  a  dozen  of  these 
blanks,  partly  or  entirely  filled  out  by  the  superintendent,  and  can 
mark  pretty  accurately  whether  she  is  gaining  in  skill  of  teaching 
and  managing,  or  not.  The  questions  attached  below  are  not  the 
same  as  last  year.  He  changes  them  from  time  to  time,  introducing 
a  new  feature  now  and  then,  dropping  other  points  which  have  found 
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their  way  into  the  comprehension  of  his  corps  of  teachers,    ''with 
the  impressibihty  of  truth,"  as  Friend  Hailmann  says. 

I  offer  these  questions  to  you  for  publication,  Mr.  Editor ;  they 
seemed  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  suggestive.  Though  you  may 
readily  guess  who  the  superintendent  in  question  is,  please  do  not 
publish  his  name.  He  is  a  modest  man  and  might  feel  embarrassed 
if  he  sees  his  name  in  print. 

Claribel  D. 

COPY  OP  THE  BLANK. 


fVan/, Graiie, Teacher, 

Observations  made  by  the  Superintendent,  ,  188-. 

Answers  : 

1 .  Did  the  teacher  possess  the  undivided  attention  of  h —  pupils  ? 

2.  Was  h —  instruction  interesting  enough  to  secure  attention  ? 

3.  Was  it  objective  ?  did  —  illustrate  it  sufficiently  ? 

4.  Were  the  teacher's  statements  unquestionable  ? 

5.  Did  they  follow  each  other  in  logical  order  ? 

6.  Was  the  instruction  clear  and  comprehensible  to  all  ? 

7.  Had  it  practical  bearings  upon  actual  conditions  of  life  ? 

8.  Did  it  seem  to  promise  lasting  results  ? 

9.  Was  the  pupil's  self-activity  called  into  play  ? 

10.  Was  the  teacher's  manner  of  questioning  correct  ? 

11.  Did  —  show  proper  regard  to  the  pupil's  individuality  ? 

12.  Was  the  object  of  the  lesson  secured  by  practical  application? 

13.  Did  the  teacher  seem  to  have  consulted  the  course  of  study? 

14.  Did  —  seem  to  have  prepared  h — self  for  the  lesson  ? 

15.  Did  —  aid  the  pupils  in  the  development  of  new  ideas? 

16.  Did  — guide  the  children  in  discovering  their  errors? 

17.  Did  the  pupils  speak  in  complete  sentences? 

18.  Did  it  seem  as  if  the  teacher  asked  the  brighter  pupils  only  ? 

19.  Was  the  teacher  too  talkative  ? 

20.  Were  mistakes  in  pronunciation  and  emphasis  left  uncorrected  ? 

21.  Did  the  teacher  always  address  h—  questions  to  the  whole  class? 

22.  Did  —  indulge  in  repeating  the  pupil's  answer  ? 

23.  Did  —  say  or  do  anything  which  pupils  might  have  said  or  done 
themselves  ? 

24.  Was  the  teacher's  writing  on  the  board  commendable  ? 

25.  Did  the  class  seem  to  make  progress  in  their  studies  ? 

26.  In  what  branch  of  study  did  the  class  seem  to  be  weak  ? 

27.  Was  order  maintained  by  harsh  treatment? 

28.  Did  the  teacher  watch  the  class  steadily  ? 

29.  Did  —  change  h —  position  unnecessarily  ? 
30   Did  —  ignore  faults  and  irregularities  ? 

31.  Was  the  class  quiet?     Diligent?  « 
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32.  How  was  the  order  in  comiDg  and  goiog,  and  handling  books  and 
utensils? 

33.  Was  the  teacher  jnst  in  praising  ?     Reprimanding? 

34.  Was  —  consistent  in  all  —  actions  ? 

35.  Did  —  practice  self-command  ? 

36.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ?    Temperature  ? 

Remarks :  — yournai  cf  Education, 


Our  Warmer  and  Ventilator. — It  is  not  generally  known 
that  a  public  room  may  be  equally  heated  by  a  common  stove.  Our 
churches,  courthouse  and  stores  are  all  warmer  near  the  fire  than 
they  aro  at  some  distance  from  the  same. 

This,  in  a  crowded  room,  is  a  very  great  inconvenience;  and  when 
changing  one's  place  is  unhandy,  as  it  is  in  church  or  in  school,  it 
is  the  rause  of  much  ill  health. 

We  have  in  our  school-rooms  a  simple  contrivance,  which  almost 
entirely  obviates  the  difficulty.  It  is  an  iron  fender,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  stove  drum,  and  mounted  on  legs.  This  drum  is  placed 
around  the  stove,  the  legs  bringing  it  far  enough  from  the  floor  to 
allow  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  radiate  under  it,  and  thus  warm  the 
feet;  and  so,  also,  room  is  made  to  regulate  the  damper  and  remove 
the  ashes.  The  "jacket"  stands  off  three  inches  (more  or  less) 
from  the  stove,  making  room  for  a  current  of  air  to  pass  up  behind 
it  This  current  is  rendered  very  hot  and  moves  upward  with  con- 
siderable severity,  so  that,  striking  the  ceiling,  it  re-acts  to  the  floor, 
and  is  spread  with  considerable  uniformity  over  the  room.  As  a 
fender,  the  drum  protects  those  near  the  stove  from  excessive  heat, 
and  as  a  ventilator,  it  furnishes  heat  (in  the  way  of  hot  air)  to  all 
parts  alike.  These  fenders  cost  but  litde,  look  well,  and  save  their 
value  in  fuel  in  a  year. — EducaHancU  Caurant. 


A  Word  to  Boys. 

You  are  made  to  be  kind,  boys,  generous,  magnanimous. 

If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  clubfoot,  don't  let  him  know 
you  ever  saw  it. 

If  there  is  a  poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't  talk  about  rags 
in  his  hearing. 

If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  in  the  game  that 
doesn't  require  running. 
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If  there  is  a  hungry  one,  give  him  part  of  your  dinner. 

If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  learn  his  lesson. 

If  there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious  of  him  ;  for  if  one  boy  is 
proud  of  his  talents,  and  another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two 
great  wrongs,  and  no  more  talent  than  before. 

If  a  larger  or  stronger  boy  has  injured  you,  and  is  sorry  for  it,  for- 
give him.  All  the  school  will  show  by  their  countenances  how  much 
better  it  is  than  to  have  a  great  fuss. — Horace  Mann. 


A  man's  labor,  well  applied,  is  always  amply  sufficient  to  provide 
him  during  his  life  with  all  things  needful  to  him,  and  not  only  with 
those,  but  with  many  pleasant  objects  of  luxury,  and  yet,  further,  to 
procure  him  large  intervals  of  healthy  and  serviceable  leisure. — Rus- 
kin. 

A  Silent  Becitation. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  I  shall  attempt  an 
account  of  a  method  of  writing  compositions  which  I  have  found  to 
yield  good  results  with  younger  children.  The  plan  has  proven 
especially  useful  in  the  descriptions  of  pictures,  such  as  are  contained 
in  Stickney's  Composition  Book,  No.  i.  It  admits  of  extension  to 
higher  grades  in  narrative  composition,  &c.,  but  after  the  novelty 
has  worn  off,  it  does  not  excite  and  maintain  attention  with  the  older 
as  it  does  with  the  younger  pupils.  In  any  grade,  however,  it  may 
be  used  now  and  then  to  vary  the  form  of  recitation,  to  rest  a  worn- 
out  teacher,  or  to  educate  a  talkative  one  in  maintaining  silence  her- 
self for  a  half-hour. 

The  accompanying  composition  was  written  by  a  school  of  which 
the  average  age  was  ten  years,  and  the  school  had  just  entered  upon 
the  studies  of  the  fourth  year.  The  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  was 
as  two  to  three,  and  the  school  was  neither  above  nor  below  the  aver- 
age in  intelligence.  In  the  grades  below  they  had  had  some  prac- 
tice in  writing  unconnected  sentences  on  the  pictures  in  their  readers, 
but  never  in  connected  composition. 

The  picture  was  shown  the  children  and  they  were  told  that,  in 
order,  each  pupil  would  be  required  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
write  one  or  two  words,  as  they  chose,  or  correct  any  error  that  they 
might  see.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  school,  the  first  pupil  wrote 
the  first  word,  the  second  the  second,  and  so  on.     The  corrections 
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were  made  entirely  by  the  pupils,  the  teacher  remaining  a  silent 
spectator  until  the  close  of  the  composition,  which  occupied  just 
thirty  minutes  in  writing.  As  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  pupil, 
no  reason  was  assigned  for  any  correction.  The  assigning  of  a 
reason  is,  however,  always  done  in  the  dictation  exercises  which  are 
given  twice  a  week  to  the  school. 

Robbie*  s  Garden. 

[In  this  composition  the  words  in  italics  are  the  ones  corrected  ; 
those  in  parenthesis,  unless  in  italics,  indicate  the  substituted  words. — 
Ed.] 

Here  is  Robbie  in  the  garden  with  his  new  spade  with  which  he  is 
diging  (digging)  up  the  thick  grass  an  (and)  weeds,  for  the  garden 
(grass)  grows  very  thick  and  the  weeds  are  growing  around  his 
flowers.  He  thinks  that  his  plants  will  not  grow  in  weeds,  but  (and) 
he  is  going  to  dig  them  up  (put  of  the  ground).  He  has  a  sun  hat  on 
his  head,  for  it  is  a  hot  day  and  the  sun  shines  bright  on  Robbie  and 
it  (he)  is  (a)  very  tired  and  sleepy. 

The  above  is  the  composition  exactly  as  it  appeStred  on  the  board. 
There  are  but  two  misspelled  words.  This  is  characteristic  of  the 
compositions  written  in  this  way,  as  the  children  having  each  only 
one  word  to  write  are  careful  to  write  one  which  they  know  how  to 
spell. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  method  would  produce  great  same- 
ness in  the  different  compositions  as  finally  written  in  the  compo- 
sition-book after  the  co-partnership  composition  had  been  erased. 
On  the  contrary,  the'  plan  here  followed  requires  and  excites  such 
activity  of  mind  that  the  variety  is  surprisingly  great;  greater  than 
bv  any  of  the  many  other  methods  I  have  pursued.  It  was  devised 
by  me  at  first,  simply  as  an  expedient  to  quiet  a  noisy  school  and  give 
rest  to  a  teacher  in  ill  health.  In  extending  it  to  higher  grades,  instead 
of  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  one  word  or  more,  he  is  required  to 
write  a  clause  or  sentence,  and  the  pupil  making  a  correction  may 
give  his  reason,  which  the  pupils  will  accept  or  not  as  they  please  as 
shown  by  the  subsequent  corrections.  Here,  of  course,  the  recitation 
is  a  alent  one  only  as  &r  as  the  teacher  is  concerned.  The  remark 
may  be  made  that  the  teacher  might  rest  herself  by  simply  telling 
the  school  to  write  a  composition  on  their  slates.  So  she  could,  but 
Ae  children  would  rest  themselves  too,  and  while  they  might  be 
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employed,  the  hour,  as  fiu*  as  instruction  is  concerned,  would  be  a 
lost  one.  J.  A.  C. 

Washington's  Boles  of  Oondnot. 

One  of  George  Washington's  early  copy-books  contains  a  list  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  "  Rules  of  Civility  and  Decent  Behavior  in  Com- 
pany and  Conversation."     Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 

*'  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect 
to  those  present. 

"  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than  yourself,  stop 
and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place,  to  give 
way  for  him  to  pass. 

••They  that  are  in  dignity  or  in  office  have  in  all  places  prece- 
dency, but  whilst  they  are  young  they  ought  to  respect  those  that 
are  their  equab  in  birth  or  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no 
public  charge. 

"Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always  submit 
your  judgment  to  others  with  modesty. 

•  •  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  disparagement  of  any. 

"  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or  place  soever 
^ven  ;  but  ^terwards,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time  or  place  con- 
venient to  let  him  know  it  that  gave  them. 

** Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring 
out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

*•  Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

"  Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  your  victuals  ;  feed  not 
with  greediness;  cut  your  bread  with  a  knife;  lean  not  on  the  table, 
neither  find  fault  with  what  y6u  eat. 

*•  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens,  and  if  you  have  reason 
to  be  so,  show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  especially  if 
there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor  makes  one  dish  of  meat  a  feast. 

"  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

**  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial 
fire  called  conscience '' 

These  are  not  unwise  rules ;  they  touch  on  things  great  and  small. 
The  difficulty  with  most  boys  would  be  to  follow  a  hundred  and  ten 
of  them.  They  serve,  however,  to  show  what  was  the  standard  of 
good  nunners  and  morals  among  those  who  had  the  training  of 
George  Washington. — I^rom  "  George  WashingUmy^  by  Horace  E, 
Scudder^  in  St.  Nicholas  for  February. 
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'  Points  for  Teaohers. 

-  [This  article  was  written  in  reference  to  college  students  engaged 
in  biological  work,  but  the  method  suggested  may  be  much  more 
extensively  employed  and  is,  indeed,  the  true  method  wherever  it 
can  be  applied. — Ed.] 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  is  not  dealing  with  school-boys, 
but  with  young  men  who,  if  they  are  as  ignorant  of  biology  as 
school-boys,  have,  however,  learned  other  things,  and  whose  devel- 
opment, obtained  from  studies  at  school,  so  far  from  making  them 
better  able,  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  made  them  only  the  less  fit 
to  take  up  biological  studies.  If  they  have  much  to  learn  they  have 
also  something  to  unlearn.  They  have  been  taught  to  rush  at  a  fact 
as  a  bull  rushes  at  a  red  rag — for  the  purpose  of  tossing  it  away 
immediately.  The  position  of  the  instructor  is  not  an  easy  one. 
He  is  uopler  constant  restraint,  as  he  must  not  tell  the  student,  but 
must,  if  possible,  make  the  student  tell  him  the  structure  of  what 
lies  before  him.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  boxing- master,  who 
might  easily  floor  his  pupil  by  a  single  blow,  but  who  must,  by  the 
exertion  of  great  prudence  and  skill,  contrive  to  let  the  pupil  hit 
him.  By  a  judicious  series  of  questions,  suggestions  of  ^possibilities 
or  alternatives,  the  student  may  be  kept  in  the  right  track  and  yet 
do  all  the  work  of  advancing  toward  the  truth  himself.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  an  instructor  let  a  student,  who  is  a  beginner, 
discover  what  his  own  views  are  about  any  point  to  be  studfed. 
Although  they  may  be  wretched  observers  of  natural  objects,  it  does 
not  follow  that  students  are  not  good  judges  of  human  nature. 
Without  any  instruction  they  manage  to  become  adepts  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  often  hope,  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  detecting 
allusions  to  what  they  are  studying,  in  remarks  carelessly  made  by 
the  instructor,  to  find  out  what  his  pet  ideas  and  theories  are.  And 
where  is  the  instructor  who  is  not  pleased  to  find  his  own  favorite 
opinions  ardently  and,  as  it  seems,  independently  indorsed  even  by  a 
student? — From  ^^  Biological  Teaching  in  Collegesy  by  Professor 
W.  G.  Farlaw^  in  Popular  Science  Monlhlyfor  March. 


In  the  teaching  of  algebra  we  have  found  that  there  are  few  diffi- 
culties that  give  more  trouble  to  the  student  than  that  of  forming  the 
equations  from  what  is  known  as  the  ''  reading  questions. ' '    We  have 
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found  it  valuable  practice  to  construct  questions  while  in  classi  em- 
bracing the  principles  of  the  day's  lesson,  and  have  the  students 
formulate  the  equations.  Frequently  we  have  spent  a  whole  reci- 
tation period  in  this  manner  without  attempting  to  solve  a  single 
equation,  and  have  found  ourselves  amply  repaid  in  the  brightening 
faces  that  showed  the  new  light  that  was  breaking  through. — Educa- 
tional News. 


EDITOBIAL  FAEAOfiAFHS. 

We  surrender  much  of  our  space  this  month  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' Conference.  In  spite  of  the  very  severe  weather  quite  a  large  number  were 
in  attendance.  The  meetings  were  interesting,  the  discussions  taking  in  subjects^  of 
special  interest  to  the  members.  A  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  addrenes 
were  delivered.  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Baltimore;  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute ;  Professor  T.  N.  Conrad,  Rev.  W.  B. 
McGilvray,  Hon.  John  A.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  elect,  and  others  delkrered  formal 
addresses.  Hon.  J.  M.  Langston,  lately  elected  principal  of  the  Normar  and  Colle- 
giate Institute  at  Petersbur^i:,  presented  in  choice  language,  with  graceful  oratory,  the 
claims  of  his  institution.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  many  of  our  friends,  of 
renewing  acquaintances  and  forming  new  friendships.  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  made  several 
excellent  addresses  on  points  of  vital  interest  to  the  sjrstem^  presenting  his  thoughts 
in  his  usual  clear  and  forcible  manner.  The  misfortune  of  Rev.  Mr.  McGilvray — a 
stroke  of  paralysis  while  delivering  an  address — threw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the 
meeting  and  aroused  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  present.  The  next  meeting  nill  be 
held  in  May,  1887. 


The  Boanoke  Normal. 

The  Roanke  Normal  Institute  was  held  at  Poagoe's  Mill,  in  Roanoke  county,  Va.« 
beginning  the  17th  of  August  and  lasting  one  month.  It  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
Wm.  M.  Graybill,  assisted  by  Messrs.  A.  A.  Cannaday  and  J.  E.  Kittinger.  Leo- 
tures  were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  and  J.  B. 
Greever,  of  Rural  Retreat  Academy.  There  were  fifty-two  in  attendance,  almost  all 
of  them  remaining  to  the  close  of  the  Normal.  A  number  of  these  are  now  teach- 
ing in  the  county,  and  are  among  our  best  teachers. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  term,  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  Normalites : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Roanoke  Normal,  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  our  attendance  at  this  Normal  Institute,  and  will  in  future  attend  the  Normals  of 
the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  our  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  M.  P. 
Frantz,  for  his  interest,  and  to  Profs.  Graybill,  Cannaday,  and  Kittinger  for  their 
earnest,  faithful,  and  efficient  instruction. 

Resolved^  That  those  of  us  who  have  attended  other  Normals  believe  the  instnic- 
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tioB  at  ^^  Institute  to  be  the  moit  practical,  thoroughy  and  comprehensive  we  have 
ercr  recdved.  Miss  Bettie  Urqnhart,  One  of  Campbell's  best  teachers,  on  her  way 
fron  Marion  State  Normal,  stopped  a  week  with  as,  and  gave  tome  instructive  talks 
on  the  Phonic  elements.  We  hope  to  have  another  Institute  in  the  summer  of  i8S6, 
as  we  believe  this,  the  first  session  of  the  Roanoke  Normal,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  our  schools. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Roanoke  County  Teachers'  Meeting, 
and  speak  for  themselves : 

We,  the  public  school  teachers  of  Roanoke  county,  at  our  February  monthly  meet- 
ing, having  under  our  consideration  *'  School  Legislation,"  desire  to  submit  to  our 
law-making  body  the  following  legislation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  make  our 
free  school  system  much  more  efficient. 

I.  School  trustees  should  be  paid  a  small  salary,  and  then  be  required  to  visit  the 


2.  School  superintendents  should  be  bonded  officers  and  be  made  the  treasurers  of 
the  school  funds,  receiving  and  paying  out  the  same ;  receivmg  therefor  the  same 
commissions  as  are  now  paid  the  county  treasurers  for  disbursing  the  State  funds,  thus 
inoeasing  the  salary  of  a  poorly-paid  officer  with  very  little  additional  expense  to  the 


3.  That  the  law  which  forbids  the  holding  of  County  Institutes  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

4.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  required  to  provide  a  uniform  set  of 
text-books  for  the  entire  State,  to  be  continued  not  less  than  ten  years. 

5.  That  a  primary  work  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  the  injurious  effect  of 
lufoor  and  tobacco  upon  the  human  system  should  be  added  to  our  list  of  text-books. 

M.  P.  F. 


Literary  Notes. 

D.  C  Heath  ft  Co.,  are  about  to  add  to  their  series  of  "  Educational  Classics  ** 
TIU  Lewma;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  Education,  A  translation  from  Jean  Paul 
Fredench  Richter.  They  add  this  volume  to  the  series  in  the  belief  that  it  will  tend 
to  amdiorate  that  department  of  education  which  is  most  neglected  and  yet  needs 
waA  care — ^home  training.  .  Among  other  topics  it  treats  of — 

The  Importance  of  Education;  The  Spirit  and  Principle  uf  Education;  To  Dis- 
cover and  to  Appreciate  the  Individuality  of  the  Ideal  Man ;  Religious  Education ; 
The  Beginning  of  Education ;  The  Joyousness  of  Children ;  Games  of  Children ; 
Music ;  Commands,  Prohibitions,  Punishments ;  Physical  Education ;  Female  Edu- 
cadoB;  The  Moral  Education  of  Boys;  Development  of  the  Desire  for  Intellectual 
Progress;  Speech  and  Writing;  Attention  and  the  Power  of  Adaptive  Combination; 
Devdopment  of  Wit;  Development  of  Reflection;  Abstraction  and  Self-Knowledge, 
tofcther  with  an  extra  paragraph  on  the  powers  of  Action  and  Business ;  On  the 
Edacation  of  the  RecoDection — not  of  the  Memory ;  Development  of  the  Sense  of 
Beauty ;  Classical  Edacation. 

Edncatoffs  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  a  book  soon  to  be  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
ft  Co.,  m  their  series  of  ««  Educational  Classics."    It  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Fnul 
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Radestock's  I/aSit  and  its  Importance  -an  Edueaiion,    Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  writes  an  introduction  Cb.  the  book. 

A  study  of  the  book  will  impress  one  anew  with  the  fact  that  all  tine  education 
is  but  a  building  up  of  habits ;  and  that,  in  order  to  have  the  building  strong  and 
beautiful,  both  physical  and  psychological  laws  should  be  obsenred.  Normal  School 
students  especially  will,  on  reading  this  book,  find  themselves  confronted  by  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  phenomena  of  mental  science,  and  will  feel  with  renewed  vigor 
what  a  responsible  thing  is  the  training  of  the  human  soul  from  the  first  faint  dawn 
of  the  intellect  and  will  to  the  full  glory  of  manly  and  womanly  hearts  and  minds. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  for  publication,  beginning  with  February' 
a  new  monthly  periodical,  to  be  known  as  "The  Citt'gen,"  It  will  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  popular  interest  relating  to  citizenship  and  government, 
and  will  be  edited  by  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  will  be  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year.  Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  upon  application. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  Greei  InJlectUm  by 
B.  F.  Harding,  A.  M.;  Halsey's  Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greek;  Kendrick's  Greek 
at  Sight;  Keep's  Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods;  ^ymoxa'*^  Homeric  Language  and 
Verse;  Veazie*s  Music  Primer,  by  G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr.;  The  /iigveda,  th^  Oldest 
Literature  of  the  Indians,  by  Adolf  Kaegi,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ziirich. 

— Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  recently  issued  The  Story  of  Greece,  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Professor  Harrison's 
scholarship,  and  skill  and  experience  as  a  writer,  have  contributed  to  make  this  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  volume.  It  forms  volume  I  of  a  series  of  his- 
tories projected  by  this  firm  to  be  called  The  Stories  of  the  Nations, 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication,  Hans  Andersen* s 
Fairy  Tales,  edited  for  home  and  school  use  by  J.  H.  Stickney,  in  three  series,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers.  Analytical  Geometry,  by  G.  A. 
Wentworth ;  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  the  elementary  parts  of  the  subject  in 
the  best  form  for  class-room  use. 


The  Magazines. 

8T.  NI0R0LA8  for  Marcb.^-ConteiitB :  Frontlipiece,  "  Madatne  Le  Snm's  Fortnit  of  BerMir.** 
Stories  of  Art  and  Artists,  Vrencb  Painters,  Claim  Brsklne  Clement;  An  Bzplanatlon.  verses ;  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  chapter  Y,  lllostrated,  Frances  Hodgson  Bnrnett;  New  Bits  of  Talk  for  Toung 
folk,  '*  Tit  for  Tat,'*  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.) ;  The  Ckeat Snowball  Fight; .  An  Ertand,  Terses;  BaTage 
and  Cowardly,  fbll-page  lllostratlon ;  **  The  WoWes  and  the  Roebnck  r'  Taking  Baby's  Picture,  Terses; 
Personally  Conducted,  Tl,  In  Florence  and  Venice,  ten  Illustrations,  Frank  B  Stockton ;  Pane-Plo- 
tnres,  Terses;  St  Nicholas  Dog  Stories,  Illnstrated^L  Glpsey,  II.  Oarlp,  III.  -<Bob,"  IT,  The  Honest 
Ikic  of  Ferentino,  T.  Mr.  Irvlng*8  Collie,  TL  Why  Mijor  Went  to  Church.  VII  A  Moneved  Dog, 
Yin.  Dogs  as  Newspaper  Carriers,  IX.  My  Dog  PIdo,  rerses ;  **  Not  handsome,  perhaps,  bnt  Tery 
stylish  I"  picture :  George  Washington,  chaps.  YII,  YIII.  IX,  Illustrated,  Horace  K.  Sondder;  The 
Hew  Hat  and  Muff,  rerses ;  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet.  Illustrated,  First  Paper ;  Quaker  Esther's  Bide ; 
Among  the  Law-Makers,  oonolnded;  Minute  Sketches,  a  page  ef  pictares;  The  Browniee*  Clrens, 
poem,  three  Illustrations,  Palmer  Cox :  Jack-in-the  Pulpit,  illustrated ;  Editorial  Notes ;  The  Letter- 
Bra:,  lUostrated ;  The  Agassis  Association ;  The  lllddle-Box,-mnstiated. 
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THE  ATI.ABTIC  MOHTHLT  for  March.— OoDtonto :  A  Brother  to  Dnumu  ;  ClaMic  and  Bonantle, 
r  H.  Hodn;  A  Sohitatioa,  LooIm  Inogaii  Onfney ;  Amoricana,  Jwtin  Winaor ;  Tha  Priaow  Omtr 
iaia^Book  Third,  XXII-XXIV,  Heair  JamM ;  The  Uaitad  gtatea  after  the  BetolatfcNiary  War. 


Jete  riika;  Biiha  Mnlford,  H.  ■.  8eod«ler;  Sve'i  IWafihtar.  Andrew  Hedbrooke;  The  New  Fori> 
fciie,  two  "  OHMJii—r*  poene,  with  an  introduction,  OliTor  Wendell  Holmce;  On  the  Preeent  Oond^ 
Ilea  and  Pl^iapfcta  of  Architactore.  Heoiy  Van  Bmnt :  emot,  T.  W.  HinlQeon ;  In  the  Ckmda,  Y-YII, 
Checke  Btfbert  Craddock ;  A  Shakeaperl^a  Scholar  ;  General  J.  ■.  B.  Stoart ;  Folk  Talee  ;  Tennjaon, 
fh»  Ceaaia  latlye;  The  OontilLnion*  Clnb :  Books  of  the  Month.  ^ 

LOTfNOOTra  MAOAZIMK  for  Maich.-Content« :  Tkken  by  Siege,  chapa.  lY,  Y ;  Killdee,  John 
B.  Tkbb ;  8oo>43sMee  and  Mytb-DramaB  at  Washington,  W.  H  Baboock ;  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  cha|iB 
QL-XIL  W.  K  Korris:  The  March  Wind,  F.  D.  Sherman ;  The  American  Play,  Laurence  Hutton  ;  As 
I  came  down  fktsn  Lebanon,  Gitnton  SooUard ;  Perchance  to  Dream,  Brander  Matthews ;  The  One 
Pioneer  of  Tleraa  del  Fnego,  Bandie  Holme ;  AUence,  Helen  Gray  Gone ;  Our  Monthly  Goerip— Is  Mew 
Tovfc  o«r  Uterary  Gbpttair  W.  H.  B. ;  A  New  Society  wanted,  H.  B.  W. ;  On  a  Text  flram  Mr.  Howells, 
A.  W.  B.;  Go-operation  in  Uttle  Things,  L  8.  H. 

POPULAB  8CIBNCB  MONTHLY  for  March.— Contents :  Biological  Teaching  in  Golleices.  by  Piof. 
W.G.'arlow:  Discrimination  in  Ballway  Bates.  11:  A  Thinking  Machine,  by  Grant  Allen;  Health 
and  Sex  in  Hiigher  Education,  by  John  Dewey,  Ph.  i>  ;  Proem  to  Genesis :  A  Reply  to  Professor  Hux- 
Iry.  by  William  E.  Gladstone;  Animal  Weathrr'Lore ;  Japanese  House  Bcilding,  illustrated;  The 
lalasnce  of  larentions  upon  GlTtllntion ;  Colorado  as  a  Winter  Sanitarium ;  DurabUity  of  Resinous 
Woodi;  Infoaoy  in  the aty ;  Arbor-Day:  Sketch  of  Sir  John  Bennet  Laws,  with  portrait;  Editor's 
TaMe:  A  Chse  in  Moral  Education— Stability  in  Systems  of  Thought;  Literary  Notices;  Popular 
MMOillaay;  Notca. 

THE  CEXTURT  for  March— In  the frontispieoe  of  the  March  Century  there  is  a  reminder  that 
Spsia  hats  been  astonishingly  quiet  since  the  death  of  the  yoang  king.  **Smillo  Gastellar,  the  Ora- 
tv,**— whose  striking  personality  is  rsTealed  in  the  portrait— has  been  a  figure  iu  every  political  agi< 
Wisn  since  the  abdicatfon  of  Isabella  II.  the  mother  of  the  late  king. 

fa  **  Italy  firam  a  Tricycle,**  Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell  begin  a  noTel  pen  and  pictorial  account  of 
a  trip  from  Florenoe  to  Borne,  in  a  manner  of  trarel  and  deecription  peculiarly  their  own.  Sx-Min- 
istcr  Benjamin  wrimof  -*  Mountaineering  in  Persia"  ss  experienced  during  a  summer  trip  in  the 
■bsn  mountains  **  for  health  and  trout " 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Yan  Benssalaer  contributes  a  sscond  paper  on  **  City  Dwellings.'* 

Mr.  Howella,  in  the  second  part  of  bis  new  norel  *'  The  Minister's  Charge,"  treats  Lemuel  Barker 
tDaa  amst  and  imprieobment  on  a  false  chaifie,  which  brings  the  reader  in  contact  with  phsses  of  city 
Bfe  not  prsvlonsly  treated  by  the  author. 

This  BB0oth*s  war  article  is  by  General  Don  Oarloe  Bnell,  who,  in  **  Shiloh  Reviewed."  sssalla  Gen- 
eral Oraat's  paper  <rf  a  year  aco.  and  aim  ukea  imuii  with  General  Sherman.  In  **  Memoranda  on 
the  aril  War"  additions  t)  the  interesting  Confederate  **  Controrersies  in  Kegard  to  Shiloh"  are 
Side  Vj  Colonels  S.  H.  Locfcett  and  Alex.  K.  Chisolm.  Major  W.  H.  Powell  makes  a  claim  or  **  The 
F*jartb  Regular  In&ntry  at  Gaines's  Mill ;"  and  General  Longstreet  corrects  the  statement  in  hii 
Fetensry  paper,  as  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  corps  on  the  field  of  the  second  Bull  Run. 

4  resaarfcabiy  dear  and  interesting  statement  »f  **  The  Strength  and  Weaknem  of  Socialism,"  con- 
riisred  from  flie  standpoint  of  the  social  sgitators,  and  also  firom  that  of  oonserratlTe  reformers,  is 
■sdsby  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 

The  February  number  of  EDUCATION  is  the  fint  imne  under  the  new  management.  This  maga* 
rise,  which  is  now  in  its  sixth  yt  ar,  has  heretofore  been  published  by  the  N.  B.  I*ublishing  Compsny 
aaa  Bhnonthly.  philosophical  in  its  chatMcter.  It  has  been  purchased  by  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D., 
hte  editor  of  The  N.  B.  Journal  of  Bdncatfon,  who  will  edit  and  publish  It  as  a  popular  monthly  edu- 


The  present  nnmborpreeenti  itself  in  a  new  drea  witii  new  oorer,  and  altogether  has  a  very  at- 
liacci?e  appearanoe.  The  contents  are  varied  and  valuable  The  opening  article,  with>  good  picture  of 
fiaalel  Webster,  taken  three  months  before  his  death,  as  a  ftontispiece,  is  entitledlDaniel  Webeter  as  a 


Bssler,  by  Klisabeth  Porter  Gould.  This  Is  followed  by  Overwork  in  FchoolH,  by  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  LL  D.:  Edncatton  in  Home,  by  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.;  The  Relations  of  Biography  with  His- 
tory, by  Manimll  P.  Wilder.  Ph.  D  ;  Gen.  Grant,  by  Gen.  L  J.  Jennings,  England;  The  Problem  of 
Weman's  Education,  by  Nioolo  D' Alfonso,  translated  by  Yicturia  Chamberlin;  The  King's  English 
St  Bone  and  at  School,  by  J.  H.  May;  Can  CoIleg>«  Graduates  succeed  in  Businen?  editorial  with 
various  other  editorial  articles.  Notes  and  Comments,  and  Among  the  Books. 
PabiiriMd  by  William  A.  Mowry,  8  Somerset  street,  Boston.  Price,  93  a  year. 

THB  SOUTH  BEN  BIYOUAC,  for  March,  contains  a  foe  simile  reproduction  of  a  letter  from  Thomas 
JtfciMU  rsiatiogto  the  Kentucky  Resoluttons  of  '98.  In  the  same  article  is  given  an  exact  repro- 
daetfoB  of  tlio  oilcial  copy  of  thess  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  which  copy 


Aftns  in  many  partJcnlara  from  the  usually  accepted  version. 

It  hm  also  a  paper  deecriptive  of  the  Teche  (La.)  Country  Fifty  Tears  Aso. 

Pnl  H.  Hayae  gives  an  account  of  the  defense  of  Fort  Wagner,  in  Charisi 
Mripttoo  of  the  dssperate  asssnlt  made  by  tiie  Federal  troops  undsr  Col.  Shaw,  ana  iis  repnise,  is  very 

B.  M.  Kelly  has  an  Interesting  sketch  of  John  Williamson,  Botanist  and  Artist,  with  numerous 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

JR.  jR.  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[7A«  Jowrn>A  It  Mfii  <o  every  ObiMty  S^yptfinUindxia  and  DUtrkt  Olurk,  and  mMUt  b«  eatr^mJOy 
prt$mvi  fty  thtm  at  pMie  prcptrtg  and  trtuumttUd  to  tk$tr  tuectatorf  in  4lte«.  | 

Fifteenth  Annual  Beport. 

We  are  gratified  to  state  that  this  report  is  at  last  out  and  that  it  is 
being  sent  to  school  officers  and  others  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  think  that  when  school  officers  examine  it,  especially  the  sum- 
maries and  analysis  of  school  census,  they  will  be  satisfied  that  their 
labor  was  not  in  vain,  and  that  no  useless  questions  were  asked  in  the 
census  blanks.  To  economize  time  we  were  compelled  to  publish 
the  report  in  three  parts,  but  we  give  a  complete  index  which 
removes  all  confusion  on  that  account. 


Summer  Institutes. 


There  will  be  nineteen  hundred  dollars  of  Peabody  money  to-  be 
expended  in  this  work  in  the  State  the  coming  summer,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan  will  make  arrangements  for  institutes 
immediately  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office.  Teachers  are 
advised  to  make  their  arrangements  in  time  to  attend  the  institutes. 


The  Summer  Normal  at  FarmviUe. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  publish  the  following  circular  from  Dr. 
Ruffiier,  and  call  the  especial  attention  of  school  officers  and  lady 
teachers  to  its  importance.  In  our  judgment  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  any  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State  to  acquire  thorough  and  systematic  drill  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  we  regret  deeply  that  so  few  can  enjoy  its  advantages,  and 
that  the  session  is  not  longer.  This  Summer  Normal  is  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  usual  Summer  Institutes  that  are  held,  from  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  conducted  in  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
State,  which  is  identified  with  our  great  public  free  school  system, 
and  is  charged  with  the  responsible  task  of  furnishing  the  highest 
grade  of  teachers  for  the  same — ^by  a  corps  of  thorough  normal  teach- 
ers, second  to  none  in  the  country,  under  the  direction  of  the  able 
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Principal,  who,  by  his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  our  public 
schools,  knows  so  well .  what  the  teacher  requires. 

We  expect  the  Superintendents  to  give  this  matter  their  immediate 
aUenfion,  and  that  they  will  take  pride  in  having  their  respective 
counties  and  cities  represented.  One  month  at  Farmville — from 
the  £ict  of  the  school  being  already  organized,  the  equipments  of 
the  institution,  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  and  the  class  of  instruction 
famished — is .  equivalent  to  two  months  of  any  ordinary  Summer 
Normal.  The  tuition  and  all  school  facilities  are  free,  and  board  and 
washing,  as  stated  in  the  circular,  but  $12,  thus  furnishing  the 
cheapest  Institute  that  has  ever  been  offered  the  teachers,  and  putting 
it  within  llle  reach  of  all  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  enrolled 
as  members. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville  is  doing  a  great  work, 
maktng  thorough  teachers,  but  we  believe  the  Summer  Normal  School 
will  prove  its  greatest  success. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  and  Faculty 
of  the  school,  showing  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  teachers, 
should  not  be  taken  by  the  Superintendents  in  lieu  of  additional 
examination,  and  a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  school  issued  in 
conformity  therewith.  * 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  successor  (Dr.  Buchanan)  he  will  so  instruct. 

We  s^ain  urge  school  officers,  and  especially  the  Superintendents, 
to  give  this  matter  their  immediate  attention. 


Summer  Nonnal  School  at  Fannville,  Virginia. 

A  Normal  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  public  school  female  teach- 
ers will  be  held  in  the  buildings  and  conducted  by  the  teachers 
(rf  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Farmville,  Virginia,  beginning  Mon- 
day, June  7th,  1886,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  The  number  of 
teachers  received  cannot  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
owing  to  our  unsuitable  school-room  accommodations.  All  teachers 
who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  the  past  year,  and  who 
expect  to  teach  next  year,  are  eligible  to  places  in  this  institute  free  of 
charge.  The  applicants,  as  to  number  and  locality,  will  be  received 
according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  law  in  respect  to  tlie  regular 
students  of  the  school,  that  is,  one  from  every  county,  one  from 
every  dty  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  and  in  cases  where  the  county 
or  the  city  sends  more  than  one  member  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
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applicants  will  be  received  up  to  the  number  of  such  members. 
Should  all  be  represented,  we  would  have  just  the  number— ^ne  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight.  The  applicants  thus  representing  their  coun- 
ties and  cities  will  have  the  preference  over  all  others,  provided  they 
make  application  before  May  isL  If  by  this  date  it  should  appear 
that  tertain  counties  are  not  to  be  represented,  or  are  to  be  represented 
only  in  part,  then  substitutes  will  be  received  from  other  counties  in 
fair  proportion  until  the  maximum  number  be  reached* 

INSTRUCTION. 

All  the  teachers  belonging  to  the  Normal  School  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  their  respective  branches  according  to  courses  prepared 
specially  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  cast  of  the  course  will  be 
professional,  that  is,  it  will  have  direct  reference  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  primary  school  work.  There  will  be  no  foreign  matter 
introduced.  The  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  elocution,  literature,  penmanship, 
geometry,  drawing,  reading,  vocal  music,  and  natural  science  will 
form  the  substance  of  the  course.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in 
calisthenics. 

Primary  methods  will  be  illustrated  daily  in  the  presence  of  the 
Institute  by  the  model  school,  in  which  the  most  modern  and 
improved  methods  of  instruction  are  practised. 

As  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  complete  and  harmonious,  but 
necessarily  concise,  it  is  important  that  every  teacher  who  comes 
shall  be  present  at  every  exercise  from  first  to  last ;  and  in  making 
up  the  roll  preference  will  be  given  •to  such  applicants  as  promise  in 
their  application  to  be  thus  regular  and  punctual.  All  who  come 
will  be  expected  to  take  the  regular  course,  and  to  give  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  object  of  the  instructors  will  be  to  make  every  lesson  tell  upon 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  teachers  assembled,  and  of  course  will 
prefer  to  have  such  persons  come  as  are  seriously  bent  on  their  own 
professional  improvement.  It  will  be  expected  that  the  county  super- 
intendents of  schools  will  advise  us  on  this  point. 

BOARDING. 

About  forty  boarders  can  be  accommodated  in  the  school  building 
at  $12  for  tRe  term  of  four  weeks,  including  washing.  Pleasant  board- 
ing can  be  had  also  in  families  near  by,  at  about  the  same  rates  or  a 
little  higher.  On  this  point,  applicants  are  referred  to  Judge  A.  D. 
Watkins,  Farmville,  Va.,  who  will  give  them  information. 
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BOOKS. 

The  only  books  that  need  be  brought  are  a  complete  arithmetic 
and  a  volume  of  poetry  by  some  standard  author,  such  as  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  or  Scott. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  will  carry  the  teachers  at  two 
cents  a  mile,  provided  they  present  a  certificate  to  the  ticket  agent, 
such  as  I  will  furnish  on  application. 

SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 

It  is,  of  course,  expected  that  school  officers  will  give  notice  to  all 
the  female  teachers  of  the  holding  of  this  special  Institute.  I  am 
aware  that  it  will  come  too  soon  for  many  teachers,  but  no  other 
time  is  practicable  for  us :  and  the  number  we  can  receive  is  so  small 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  full  attendance,  if  the 
notice  be  properly  circulated.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  as 
many  different  counties  represented  as  possible. 

EARLY   NOTICE 

should  be  given  of  a  wish  to  come.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
applications.  All  teachers  have  the  right  to  apply,  and  on  doing  so 
their  names  will  be  entered  :  but  let  it  be  understood  that  in  respect 
to  all  in  excess  of  the  lawful  representation  from  their  counties  or 
cities,  we  will  use  our  best  judgment  in  duly  apportioning  the  admis- 
sions among  the  counties,  and  in  accepting  those  who  would  be 
most  likely  to  profit  by  their  advantages.  Let  every  application  be 
delivered  here  before  May  ist:  for  at  that  time  the  roll  will  be  made 
out,  and  the  accepted  applicants  be  notified  at  once  so  that  they 
may  have  time  to  make  their  final  arrangements  for  coming. 

After  May  ist  additional  names  can  be  entered  only  to  fill  vacancies. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  promptly  before  the  teachers,  I  would 
thank  superintendents  and  clerks  of  school  boards  to  give  notice  in 
their  local  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  other  means. 

THE  OPENING  EXERCISES 

of  the  Normal  Institute  will  begin  at  2  P.  M.,  June  7th.     This  will 
be  after  the  arrival  of  the  trains.     But  all  who  can  should  arrive  on 
Saturday  the  5th,  so  as  to  be  fully  prepared  for  work. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

W.  H.  RuFFNER,  Principal 

FarmvilU,  Va.^  February  20,  1886. 
8 
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FrooeedingB  of  Fourth  Annaal  Oonference  of  Oonnty  and  Oity 
SaperinteDdents  and  Principals  of  High  Schools. 

Richmond,  Va.,  February  2, 1886. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public 
Free  Schools  and  Principals  of  High  Schools  convened  in  Central  Hall  at  12  M. 
this  date,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  ex  officio  President. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones. 

The  following  officers  were  present :  President,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr ;  Secretary, 
George  W.  Hawxhurst ;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  M.  Gamett,  H.  C.  Slaughter,  Rev. 
A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Major  W.  G.  Repass. 

The  following  Superintendents  and  members  answered  to  the  roll-call  (for  con- 
venience, all  who  were  present  at  any  time  during  the  session  are  included  in 
the  list):  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  O.  G.  Bailey,  T.  E.  Barksdale.  W.  N.  Blow, 
W.  A.  Bowles,  H.  C.  Britton,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow,  E.  T.  Broyles,  Major  E.  B.  Branch, 
Rev.  R.  B.  Collier.  Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad,  T.  W.  Crawley,  E  Frank  Crocker,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Dame,  J.  J.  Deyer,  AATilliam  Dillard.  G.  F.  Edwards,  A.  J.  Eppes,  L.  U.  Evans, 
Prof.  W.  F.  Fox,  R.  H.  Franklin,  Marshall  Frantz,  H.  N.  Fry,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funk- 
houser, D.  E.  Gardner,  E.  M.  Garnett.  E.  C.  Glass,  C.  F.  Groome,  J.  L.  Hamilton, 
W.  S.  Holland,  E.  B.  Howie,  G.  H.  Hulvey,  W.  F.  Jones,  I.  L.  Jones,  Prof.  Georgre 
E.  Little.  F.  L.  Marshall.  W.  McDaniel,  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  J.  N.  McMullen, 
O.  B.  Mears.  L.  A.  Michie,  Prof.  E.  Morrisette,  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell.  Dr.  J.  C.  Paris, 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Colonel  J.  C.  Porter,  B.  G.  Rennolds.  E.  S.  Reeve,  Major 
W.  G.  Repass,  E.  S.  Robinson.  H.  S.  Roller,  H.  C.  Slaughter,  John  S.  Spencer,  J. 
P.  Stagg,  Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  W.  H.  Strother,  C.  W.  Taylor,  H.  T.  Tucker,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Turner,  W.J.  Walton,  G.  W.  Ward,  J.  C.  Weaver,  M.  M.  Wells,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Wilson.  B.  B.  Wright. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  programme  of  work 
for  the  Conference:  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  J.  L.  Hamilton, 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Major  E.  B.  Branch  Judge  George  S.  Stevens,  F.  L.  Mar- 
shall, W.  H.  Strother,  G.  W.  Ward. 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  the  General  Assembly  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Superintendents'  Confer- 
ence as  ex  officio  honorary  members,  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  though 
not  to  vote  or  hold  office  therein. 

Adopted. 

President  Farr  stated  that  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  had  kindly  furnished  him  with  a 
number  of  Peabody  medals,  including  one  silver  one.  These  he  proposed  to 
award  to  Superintendents  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  should  be  the 
filing  of  a  certificate  that  they  have  at  least  one  graded  school  of  a  permanent 
character. 

A  discussion  arose  as  to  what  constituted  a  graded  school. 
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Superintendent  Slaughter  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resofved,  That  the  Superintendents  who  have  substantially  complied  with  the 
law  in  their  efforts  to  grade  their  schools  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  Pea- 
body  medals,  provided  they  have  been  taught  seven  months,  and  are  of  a  per- 
manent character. 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame  offered  the  following:  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  report  what  amendments  to  the  school  laws  are  necessary  to  make 
them  more  efficient. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Gardner  the  Conference  took  a  recess  until  8  P.  M. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  Conference  met  at  8.15  P.  M.  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates— Prea- 
dent  Farr  in  the  Chair. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  George  W.  Dame. 

President  Farr  read  a  note  from  the  Governor  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
was  detained,  but  promising  to  be  present  later.  He  regretted  the  Governor's 
absence,  but  was  glad  to  introduce  an  old  friend  of  the  Conference  in  the  person 
of  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland. 

Professor  Newell  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  happy  train  of  thought,  com- 
idimenting  the  Superintendents  on  their  presence. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  next  introduced,  and  spoke 
eamestiy  in  favor  of  the  public  free  school  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  State  Superintendent  Farr  made  a  few  re^ 
marks,  commending  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  corps  of  Superintendents  who 
had  been  under  him.  He  was  willing  that  they  should  be  judged  by  their  fruits, 
and  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  system  now  as  compared  with  four 
years  ago.  and  noted  the  progress  made. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Superintendent  of  Rockingham  county,  addressed  the 
Conference  on  subject :  "  A  Child  and  Its  True  Development" 

Professor  Thomas  N.  Conrad,  of  Blacksburg,  next  spoke  on  "Technical  Edu- 
cation." 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Marshall,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock  at  Central  Hall. 


SECOND  DAY— Morning  Session. 

Wednesday,  February  3, 1886. 

Conference  met  in  Central  Hall  with  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame. 

Mintttes  of  previous  day's  session  read  and  approved. 
Saperintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following: 

Resoived,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  what  action 
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should  be  taken  in  regard  to  teachers'  institutes,  and  report  by  resolution  or 
otherwise  at  the  night  session. 

Adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Superintendents  Funkhouser,  Strother,  and  Franklin. 

STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  question  before  the  Conference  was:  "Should 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  State  Normal  Institutes  ?  ** 
This  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  a  number  of  Superintendents. 
Judge  Stevens,  of  Nelson,  ^ffered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  provide  by  law  for  districting^ 
the  State  into  county- institute  districts,  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  two 
counties,  nor  more  than  six,  in  which  shall  be  held,  in  one  of  said  counties,  annu- 
ally, one  institute. 

After  some  discussion,  on  motion  of  Superintendent  Funkhouser,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Laws. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Tucker,  it  was  ordered  that  speeches  on  general 
subjects,  except  the  opening,  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  gave  notice  of  amending  section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution, in  reference  to  membership,  by  inserting  before  the  first  clause  the  follow- 
ing ;  "  All  who  have  or  may  be  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction.'* 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Strother  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  praying  the 
General  Assembly  to  so  change  the  law  in  regard  to  the  Trustee  Electoral  Board 
as  to  make  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  member  of  the  Board,  or'  that  the 
old  Trustee  Electoral  Board  be  re-enacted. 

Referred  to  its  appropriate  committee 

Dr.  George  W.  Dame  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  free  gift  of  text-books  to 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  is  inexpedient,  and  would  subject  the  State  to  a 
waste  more  hurtful  than  the  cost  of  the  books  would  be  to  the  treasury,  and  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  school  session  to  the  amount  of  money  that  the  free  gift 
of  books  would  cost  would  be  a  much  greater  blessing  to  the  people  and  a  full 
performance  of  the  promise  publicly  made  in  the  canvass. 

Several  amendments  were  offered  and,  after  some  discussion.  Superintendent 
Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  offered  the  following  substitute : 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  public  free  school 
system,  giving  equal  advantages  to  all,  without  distinction  to  any,  includes  sup- 
plying free  text-books  to  all. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8  P.  M. 
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NIGHT  SESSION. 

Called  to  order  at  8:50  P.  M.  by  President  Farr. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  was  in- 
troduced and  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject:  *'  The  New  Education." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Newell's  address,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Princi- 
pal Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  was  introduced  and  addressed 
the  Conference  on  the  subject :  **  The  Negro  Teacher." 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  bore  testimony  to  the 
good  work  of  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  having  thoroughly- 
drilled  colored  teachers,  competent  to  conduct  the  colored  schools  of  Virginia, 
and  have  watched  with  close  attention  those  colored  teachers  who  have  been 
examined  and  licensed  by  us,  we  are  gratified  to  state,  without  disparagement  to 
any,  that  the  graduates  of  Hampton  Normal  School  who  have  taught  our  schools 
are  the  most  efficient  colored  teachers  in  the  State :  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  to  General  Armstrong,  as  the  Principal  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  Institute,  as  school  officers,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  valuable 
service  he  h«s  rendered  the  public  school  system  of  Virginia  in  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  his  institition  has  furnished  our  school  system. 

Adjourned. 

The  committee  to  v(rhom  the  resolution  relating  to  County  Institutes  was  re- 
ferred, made  the  following  report : 

We,  your  committee  to  whom  the  question  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  was  re- 
ferred, respectfully  report,  that — 

Whereas,  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  is 
largely  due  to  the  helpful  influence  of  teachers'  institutes ;  and,  whereas,  more 
cordial  support  and  the  enactment  of  favorable  laws  by  the  Legislature  would 
greatly  increase  their  efficiency  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  schools :  therefore, 
beit- 

Resohed,  That  we  respectfully  petition  the  General  Assembly,  now  in  session — 

I.  To  repeal  section  452  of  the  school  law  which  prohibits  the  holding  of  county 
institates,  and  paying  teachers  for  their  attendance. 

3.  To  enact  a  law  requiring  each  Superintendent  to  hold  an  institute  of  at  least 
two  days  annually,  and  making  the  attendance  of  teachers  compulsory. 

3.  To  provide  a  series  of  annual  District  Normal  Institutes,  three  counties,  more 
or  less,  constituting  the  district ;  to  be  held  at  points  central  to  the  territory  in- 
daded,  and  to  be  condticted  by  instructors  of  professional  skill. 

4*  To  authorize  ttie  appointment  of  three  competent  and  trained  normal  in- 
•tnictois,  to  be  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  competent  an» 
ooal  salary. 
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5.  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  15,000  to  increase  and  promote  the  efficiency  o€ 
institute  work. 

a.  p.  funkhousbr, 
Wm.  H.  Strothsr, 
R.  H.  Franklin. 

"    On  motion  of  Superintendent  Bailey,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Strother,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  10  A.  M. 
Thursday. 


THIRD  DAY— Morning  Session. 

Thursday,  February  4th,  1886. 

Conference  met  in  Central  Hall  at  11  A.  M. ;  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  President*  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser  was  requested  to  act. 

Minutes  of  previous  day's  session  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School  Laws  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Dame,  respecting: 
amendments  to  our  school  laws,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  urge  upon  the  present  General 
Assembly  the  propriety  of  amending  the  law  touching  the  manner  of  appointing 
district  school  trustees,  by  abolishing  the  present  board  of  county  school  com- 
missioners, and  re-enacting  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1882. 

That  the  act  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1884,  found  on  page 
122  of  the  published  acts,  prescribing  when  and  how  examinations  of  teachers 
shall  be  conducted  or  held  by  the  Superintendents,  should  be  repealed. 

That  the  law  apportioning  the  school  ifund  under  the  Grandstaff  Act  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  apportionment  thereunder  to  be  made  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

That  the  law  should  provide  for  the  pay  of  district  school  trustees. 

That  the  apparent  conflict  between  section  66,  page  41,  School  Laws,  and  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  same  law,  page  57,  should  be  reconciled. 

All  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted, 

Gborgb  S.  Stevens, 
H.  Sheffey  Roller, 
W.  G.  Repass, 
T.  E.  Barksdalb. 
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The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Conference  to  prepare  a  bill  providing 
tor  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  George  Peabody,  reported  a  bill, 
wfaidi  met  the  approval  of  the  Conference,  and  was  adopted,  and  the  committee 
(Erected  to  carry  out  the  first  instructions  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Conference,  offered  by  Superin- 
tendent Funkhouser,  providing  that  all  ''  who  have  been  or  may  be  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction  "  shall  be  members  of  the  Conference,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Major  Pendleton  the  Conference  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  following  were  elected : 

First  district,  R.  H.  Franklin,  of  Gloucester ;  second  district,  Major  R.G.  Banks, 
of  Norfolk ;  third  district,  E.  M.  Gamett,  of  Richmond;  fourth  district.  Major  E. 
B.  Branch,  of  Petersburg;  fifth  district.  H.  C.  Slaughter,  of  Danville;  sixth  dis- 
trict. T.  E.  Barksdale.  of  Halifax ;  seventh  district,  E.  T.  Broyles,  of  Page ;  eighth 
district,  W.  H.  Strother,  of  Fauquier ;  ninth  district,  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  of 
Smythe ;  tenth  district.  A.  A.  McDonald,  of  Alleghany. 

The  question  of  time  for  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  next  considered, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  over  several  propositions,  the  motion  of  Super- 
intendent £.  M.  Gamett,  "  that  the  next  session  be  held,  commencing  second 
Tuesday  in  May  next,"  was  adopted. 

The  President  stated  that  the  committee  to  award  the  Peabody  medals  would 
meet  at  his  office  this  afternoon. 

Several  motions  in  reference  to  time  of  adjournment  of  the  Conference  were 
made  and  voted  down,  and  on  motion  of  Superintendent  Funkhouser  it  was 
resolved  that  the  programme  be  so  arranged  as  to  complete  the  worlb  of  the 
Conference  to-night. 

Professor  George  E.  Little  presented  the  President  and  Secretary  with  a  case 
each  of  excellent  lead  pencils. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
tD-nigfat 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

Conference  called  to  order  by. the  President,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  at  8.15  P.  M. 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame  was  introduced  and  addressed  the  Conference  on  the 
subject:  "  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Community  in  which  he  is  Em- 
ployed." 

Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray  was  the  next  speaker,  and  took  for  his  subject  **  The 
County  Institute  the  Help  of  the  Teacher."  He  had  spoken  but  a  few  minutes, 
however,  when  he  was  noticed  to  hesitate  and  falter,  and  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  ill.  Several  stepped  forward  to  his  assistance.  Dr  Bohannon,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  hall,  rendered  medical  assistance,  and  he  was  immediately  re- 
moved to  his  home.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  his  condition 
was  reported  to  be  critical.  The  event  threw  a  damper  on  the  exercises  of  the 
evening. 

Prof.  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  chalk  artist,  entertained  the 
Conierence  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  very  instructive  and  amusing  way. 
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Hon.  John  M.  Langston,  President  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, was  next  introduced,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  "Aims  and  Purposes 
of  that  Institution."    He  spoke  of  the  hopeful  outlook  of  negro  education. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan,  Superintendent-of-Public- Instruction-elect,  being  present, 
was  called  upon  by  President  Farr,  and  responded  in  some  happy  remarks. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Fox,  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  delivered  a  brief  address  on 
•*  The  Advisability  of  Awarding  Medals." 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  Peabody  medals  made  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  Peabody  medals  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report : 

I 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  submitted  by  some  of  the  Superin- 
tendents, who  had  filed  the  certific.ne  required,  your  committee  hereby  award 
the  silver  Peabody  medal  to  A.  P.  Funkhouser  for  the  best  and  most  meritorious 
general  exhibit. 

Also  one  bronze  medal  for  best  selection  of  essays,  diagrams,  charts,  and 
specimens  of  penmanship,  on  account  of  excellent  work  from  Broadway  graded 
school;  one  bronze  medal  on  account  of  maps  from  McGaheysville  graded 
school;  one  bronze  medal  for  higher  branches,  including  mathematics. 

Among  the  exhibits  from  Rockingham,  we  find  several  diagrams  of  Latin  and 
German  from  the  McGaheysville  school,  which  are  remarkble,  as  showing  the 
ingenuity  as  well  as  the  ability  of  their  author. 

J^ronze  Medals  to  the  following : 

To  E.  T.  Broyles,  of  Page,  for  best  maps  exhibited,  one  medal.  Second  best 
exhibit  of  charts  and  diagrams,  one  medal. 

To  W.  A.  Bowles,  of  Staunton,  for  maps,  one  medal.  Third  best  exhibit,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc.,  one  medal. 

To  R.  H.  Franklin,  Gloucester,  for  exhibit,  one  medal. 

To  B.  B.  Wright,  of  Caroline,  for  exhibit,  one  medal. 

To  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac,  for  exhibit,  one  medal. 

The  following  members  filed  the  required  certificate,  and  are  awarded  one 
medal  each:  W.  H.  Strother.  of  Fauquier;  W.  G.  Repass,  of  Wythe;  T.  W. 
Crawley,  of  Prince  Edward ;  W.  S.  Hale,  of  Grayson ;  ♦£.  F.  Crocker,  of  Fairfax ; 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  of  Smythe ;  George  S.  Stevens,  of  Nelson ;  fl.  Sheffey 
Roller,  of  Augusta;  T.  E.  Barksdale,  of  Halifax;  H.  T.  Tucker,  of  Amelia. 

These  Peabody  medals  are  awarded  upon  the  following  conditions  :  That  the 
members  of  the  Conference  to  whom  they  are  entrusted  promise  to  award  them 
only  to  students  of  some  permanent  public  high  or  graded  school  in  their 
county  or  town,  upon  the  class  standing  of  said  student  for  the  term,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  competitive  examination,  which  shall  be  public,  all  to  be  done  under 
such  regulations  as  the  party  awarding  the  medal  shall  prescribe,  and  that  they 
will  immediately,  upon  awarding  the  said  medal,  report  to  R.  R.  Farr— to  whom 
the  medals  were  entrusted  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  while  he  was  the  General 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  for  distribution  under  such  restrictions 
as  he  might  think  fit  to  adopt — the  names  and  location  of  the  school,  length  6f 
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a,  character  of  examination,  by  whom  conducted,  and  the  name  of  the 
pupil  to  -whom  the  medal  was  awarded,  with  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed 
pertinent. 

Provided,  however,  that  in  addition  to  these  requirements  the  pupil  to  whom 
the  silver  Peabody  Medal  may  be  awarded,  shall  be  required  to  obligate  himself 
or  herself  to  teach  at  least  two  terms  in  some  public  free  school  of  the  county  or 
town,  should  the  opportunity  offer,  and  this  fact  shall  be  reported  to  said  R.  R. 
Farr  along  with  the  other  requirements. 

The  subject,  '•  Best  Method  of  Conducting  County  Institutes,"  was  opened  by 
Superintendent  H.  Sheffey  Roller. 
Several  others  followed,  giving  their  ideas  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

VALUABLE  PRBSENT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion.  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton  advanced  to  the 
platform,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Conference,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  address,  pre- 
sented the  Secretary  with  the  poetical  works  of  Scott,  Byron,  Moore.  Wadsworth, 
Ijoogfellow,  Shakspeare's  Knight  (volumes  i,  2  and  3),  and  Campbell's  and  Ten- 
nyson's complete  poetical  works. 

The  Secretary  returned  his  thanks  to  the  donors  for  the  valuable  and  hand- 
some gift. 

Superintendent  E.  T  Broyles  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
vfaich  were  unanimously  and  heartily  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  official  connection  of  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 
ts  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia,  will  terminate  March  15th, 
1886,  the  Superintendents,  now  in  Confer«^nce  assembled,  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  him  ;  and,  whereas,  he  is  worthy  of  our  en- 
dorsement and  hearty  commendation ;  therefore,  be  it — 

Resobftd^  i.st.  That  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  has  most  faithfully,  efficiently  and  success- 
yiy  administered  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State,  in  all  of  its  varied 
and  difficult  ramifications,  although  the  discharge  of  those  duties  has  been  oner- 
ODfr  and  exacting. 

2d.  That  his  devotion  and  zeal  to  public  free  education  deserves  the  gratitude 
and  thanks  of  all  patriots  and  philanthropists,  and  has  been  productive  of  great 
and  substantial  good  to  all  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

3d.  That  it  is  our  pleasure  to  bespeak  for  him  the  confidence,  regard  and  esteem 
of  all  men,  as  a  thoroughly  practical  scholar,  a  zealous  friend  to  education,  and  a 
cultured  and  excellent  gentlemen ;  and  to  assure  him  that  our  associations  and 
bbors  with  him  as  school  officers  will  ever  constitute  a  bright  spot  in  our 


Superintendent  A.  P.  Funkhouser  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 


Wbereasy  from  the  organization  of  the  Superintendents'  Conference,  unti' 
and  induding  the  present  session,  our  cause  and  interests  have  found  firm  frienr 
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among  the  public  spirited,  progressive  and  learned  educators  of  this  and  other 
States:  and  whereas,  foremost  among  these  friends  and  helpers  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Virginia  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  need,  always  prompt  to 
tender  their  valuable  services  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  Superintendents'  Conference,  were  Hon.  I.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  General  Agent 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Maryland.  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  Professor  George  E.  Little,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  have  delighted  this  Conference  with  their  addresses  and 
suggestive  help :  therefore — 

Resolved^  First.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  Dr.  Curry, 
who  by  his  hearty  approval  and  timely  assistance  so  materially  aided  in  Its 
organization,  and  who  has  always  shown  himself  zealous  in  its  support  both  bjr 
his  addresses  and  valuable  influence. 

Second.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  also  tendered  to  Dr.  Newell, 
General  Armstrong  and  Professor  Little  for  their  able  addresses  and  helpful 
influence  upon  our  educational  work. 

Third.  That  our  best  wishes  will  follow  them  in  their  responsible  duties  and 
important  callings  in  life. 

Fourth.  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  each  of 
the  gentlemen  named. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  also  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  for  the  kind  use  of  its  Hall  for  our  sessions. 

Adopted. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray  was  struck  with  partial  paralysis  while 
addressing  the  Superintendents'  Conference  this  evening,  and  is  now  suffering 
severely  from  the  same ;  therefore, 

Resoivedt  That  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  him  and  his  family  in  this  severe 
affliction. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Franklin,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  second 
Tuesday  in  May,  1887. 

GEO.  W.  HAWXHURST,  Secretary, 


Went^vorth's   Mathematics. 

**  TTie  most  soccessfol  school  books  issued  within  the  last  decade." 


In  foar  yeazs  the  ALOBBRA  has  been  adopted  by  157  Colleges  and  932  High 
Schools  and  Academies. 

In  eight  years  the  GEOMETRY  has  been  adopted  by  243  Colleges  and  1,460 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

FmctsUke  these  seem  to  be  a  practical  endorsement  of  Wentworth's  Series  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  to  afford  a  strong  Resumption  in  favor  of  two  new  books,  now  ready, 
which  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  best  public  and  private  schools : 

WENTWORTH  ft  REED'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Pupil's  Edition,  30  cents;  Teacher's  Edition,  90  cents. 

WBNTWORTH'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  75   Cents. 

A  complete  Two- Book  course.     Sample  copies  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  intro- 
duction price. 

FREE  TO  TEACHERS: 

'•HZO'^TT"  to  TEIA.OEC  ISTm^'SBTEbr 

An  outline  of  the  method  of  "  First  Steps  in  Number." 


CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Wofks  of  standard  authors,  a^  nearly  complete  as  possible,  annotated  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen.  Printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  substan* 
tially  bound,  and  low-priced.  Fourteen  volumes  now  ready.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular,  containing  specimen  pages  and  commendations  from  the  leading  educators. 

"  This  series  of  books  ought  to  be  in  each  school  in  the  land." —  lVm»  T.  Harris^ 
Ex'Snfi  Schools^  St.  Louis, 


Elementary  Lessons  in  English— Part  !• 

For  Introduction :  Pupil's  Edition,  45  cents ;  Teacher's  Edition,  60  cents. 

Their  universal  use  would  raise  many  schoolmasters  to  the  rank  of  tkachbrs. — 
State  Sup't  M.  A.  NeweU,  Md. 

Need  only  their  presence  to  recommend  them. — F,  W,  Parker,  Principal  Cook 
County  Normal  SckooL  III, 

NiMie  more  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  young  teacher. — Suft  Geo,  Howland, 
Ckieago^ni. 

Better  than  any  other.— 5«^'/  Jokn  B,  Peaslee,  Cincinnati, 

The  onfy  books  that  meet  the  wants  of  our  elementary  schools. — E,  V,  De  Graff , 
Institute  Conductor. 


HAQEN'S  COMPLETE  SPELLING  BOOK. 

Introduction  price,  30  cents.    Practical,  Thorough,  Sensible,  Progressive.    Bend 
for  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  and  many  other  text-books. 


6IHH  &  COmE  Boston,  lew  Tort,  anl  CUcap. 
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Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

N6,  s^  IV,  Main  Street,  JRUkmond^Vi^. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  ft  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
^  RATUS  of  all  kinds,  for  every 

^j?  grade  of  school. 

Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 


Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars. 


THB  POTTBR  BLACKBOARD, 

(I»-A.TBKrTBr>,) 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DUBABLE 

-  BLi^CKBO  ARDI- 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OH^N  BLACKBOARDS, 

TIm  material  is  wot  in  ke«s  of  25,  &0, 100  and  200  Ibe.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  mirfiftce—brown 
■ortar,  fttilshed  wall«  or  old  blackboards.  It  is  better  and  but  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  DO  seems,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teaohen 
tver  need.    Send  for  full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  A  CO..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  ft  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York.  )  f  8x5  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


37  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


\  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago^ 


IT   ST^ITIDS    ^T    THE    HE-A-ID. 
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THE  LMT-RUNNDiQ 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  Bhows  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  introducing. 

Artistically  Beantifal.     Withoat 

a  Peer.     In  it«  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialtiea. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
Thepe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWiYI 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tm-  I^EXIMGTOlf ,  CINCINNATI  AND  I^OVISTII^I^E,  -Ol 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTH WBST,   WBST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
0HARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNE8BORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 


I.OXJISVI]L.]:.E    ^N1>    OINOINIVATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NmhTille^  Hemphls  and  Texas  Potato* 

—TO- 

aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  roate,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesiq)eake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST.  NORTHWI»T  OR  SOUTHWEST. 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


TEACHER8!; 


I  Our  New  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
,  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  |i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  1 1.50;  half  set  75c  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  maiL 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warrkn,  Pa. 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SolaBv  ALLDCALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITI0N-i87a. 


^ 


BUOKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BsUbllahed  in  18S7. 

Suparlor  Bella  or  Oavpmr  «nd  Tim  monntc^ 

with  Um  best  Rotuqt  BaMtingg^  for  CkMreMea, 

SckooU,  /bmu,  IfmeloriM,  Orarl-AMWM,  Fbf 

Atanut  tbmmr  Cleete.  ale.  #W(v  Warranf4. 

lUoMnMd  OatalofM  MSi  rre*. 

DCUHA Tm,  Utt  %,  tlAUt  CindiiMll. 


Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 

By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,.of  Winchester,  Va. 


"  Both  in  style  and  snbject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
yoang  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task.'* — 
Edtuation^/  y&umal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


J.  P.  BIXL  tL  CO.,  Publishers. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

A^^  TVWV^  #  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
^JT^JC  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  Uie  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  eUe  in  America.  Both 
fexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  ft  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


CHOOL  BOOKS 


For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

417  Broad  Street,    .      -      -    Rioluuond,  Va. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 


TOKOLOOYUi.«.-s-.i.K 


Current  Eyents— Supplementary  Reading. 


Do  yon  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  ^2.00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  |2.oo  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  yon  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  ^  Intelligence,*'  "  Week's  Current,"  etc..  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 
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SG  HQQL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  Hi^h  Schools,  Seminaries,  ftc.: 
80NQ  QRBETINO-r(6o  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)     By  L.  O.  Emerson.  "A  really 

admirable  collection  of  eood  soni^. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG~(75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  E.  Leslie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part -Songs,  Duets,  &c, 
80NQ  READER,  Book  II— (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  Emerson  &  Brown. 

Practical  note  reader  with  (;ood  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL--(40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irving 

Emerson.     Large  collectijn  of  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORUS -By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

Song  Books.     Price  each,  $i,ot  $g  per  dozen. 

For  Common  Schools: 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS— Book  I,  35  cenU;  Book  II,  50 

cents;   Book  III,  50  cents;,  by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

graded  schools. 
SONG  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  popular  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cents,  or  54-So  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   ft  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will   be 
forwarded  fuee  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY^S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  Iio.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
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!  ECLECTIC    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES.  ;i 

ANNOUlSTCEMENTSi^-^^^  V| 

The  Eclectic  Mttnual  of  Methods.   :  » 

'  A  practical  ex  position  of  the  best  mectiod  of  teaching  Langtiafe  Lessons,  Composi- 
^  tioft,  Kea.dinff,  Spelling,  Ariibmetic,  Gramniar, 'Geography,  HisMry,  and  Physiology.     ' 

I  Ad^f^d  nttcially  to  assist  the  ma^y  thousQids  of  ttachers  usiifg  the- text-bpoks^  of  the 

EtUttit'Educationai  Series.     262  pages/ full  cloth.     Specimeq  copy  will  bi^  s^nt^    : 
po^  paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Sixty  cents.  ■.,-..." 

.ALSO  NOW    RRADY.  ..       ,/       .  !!  V 

1        Long*8  Language  Exercisers,  Part  III.  .  '  «     '^'      ' 

I  »  LaDgoage  EArrci^es,  Grammar  and  Cumpusiiion.     By  C.  C.LpNjb^.^npcipal  6)[ 

I  Twcnty-serenth  District  School,  Ciocinnatf.     (50  pngefu 

LONG'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES.  Part  III,  follows  the.  Inductiv^^  l^ctliod. 
I  The  essentials  of  £itgii>h  Grammar  are  presented.     The  relations  of  words,  phrased     ■ 

;  and  sentence^  to  one  another  ate  tt^ught  by  an  easy,  nataral,  and  progest»iye  meth<9d 
^  €»f  analysis.  Practice  in  writing  short;  easy  sentences  is  b^gun  at  thcyetjr  pntsct.' 
f  Sabjects^adapied  to  the  comprehension  of  yoang  students  are  presented  for  .focmiJ 
I  ODaipu«>iii<>n.  '         •  •  .^1     y  ■"    .t      \ 

L»ng's  Series  of  Langnage  Exercises  is  the  cheapest  series  published.  '  f  pUowtng' 
are  the  pnces  for  6rst  iiptroduciton  into  schools,  ^nd  for  single  specimen.  .dopies,.'.by 
^  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  new  to  fiist  introdt^ction :  • .  /         '.,  •*.  r\.    :  i 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  IF^art  I .... . ...'. ,;. i5n.  .  v 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  11 20c. 

Long's  Language  Exercises,.  Teachers*  Edition,  includin|^ 

Parts  I  an  I  II :....;., "^pc; 

Lbng*8  Language  Exercise  ,  Part  III ^bci 

Siigle  Sample  Copies  for  examination,  with  a -view  to  first  introduction,  will 'be  sent* 
I  post-paid  on  receipt  t>f  the  introduction  price  annexe^.    -  .    ■    '/ ';  ^ 

Intro^uetipv  Price. 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number ti .$    6a 

Edecxic  Primary  United  Sutes  History ' \'.., .     ' $0 

Eclectic  Scboot  Gcon»etry.l , •. 1  r  ^ .  rv'    -^0 

Irish's  Grammar  and  ,  Analysis  made  J^asy  by  t>tagrams ;  a  Key  to  Harv^'s  -.^  ■ 

Grammar, mailing. price.  ».. ..: ■...,' , .'....'*  i;25' 

Smith's  Eng'tsh  Literature. .'..?.  ,1 ...'!..  .^ ,  .*;\.,  -.,•..  j'  20^ 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene. .:.;••     6o* 

Norton's  Chemistry;  Revis&  Edition,  complete ,.,......  ^^. ..'  I  '10 

[  Ray's  New  Astronomy 1 . , . , , . .  J.  ,*   I  26. 

I  Gregory's  Political . Economy. *. v.-. .  4  -2a' 

\  Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping. ^ » • '  -: r '  •  •  >,\ V5<^ 

Blanks  for  tome,  per  set. . . . . ,  4 .  • . « .' ,.,.,./..'   {50      , 

\  Key  to  Eclectic  Book-keeping ,  .• •. .       50' 

Hewctt's  Pedagogy  for  Young  Teachers. , . . : . .;.  t  ^ 

f         Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Langpage , •. . . . :  i  00 

'  Mordocfa's  Analytic  Elocution. ^ .- .  .^  .    I  00' 

t  Kidd's  New  Elocution .-....., r  <» 

I  Doemer's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge,  Part  I .,  .v.  ^y •  . .  SP- 

Doemcr's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge,  Part  II 65 

I         Peaslec's  Selections  for  Memorizing ^ ..;..  .     50 

Smith's  Pnctical  Music  Reader .*.....'       . '    40 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Psychology i  40 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra... .^ 50 

Tan  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Pnblishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York.  # 


Baisis'  H&sir  Sclioel  Book  Type. 

:5r.;^Y0HEST  EXPERT  ENDORSEMENTS. 

"*  V  cotigrfi^t6*yoa  tiDon  the  rwolt  of  thepr(nter*B  art  as  thown  In  yont  recently  poblished  *"  Kew 
|ii]«di}<t<K*fttllYi  '^  And  **  atatory  of  ifae  United  Ststae." 

Th«  fact  tb«t  Irrei^AMe  diinMMEe  la  done  to  the  eyes  of  yoanf^  children  by  badly  printed  prlm»rj 
■chool  books,  makes  yonr  woric  in  the  books  allndod  to  above  %  fE«a^ne  public  benefitctlon.  1  do  not 
8«e  bow  any  damage  can  possibly  reealt  in  the  p>^per  ai(e  of  such  books,  the  typoiraphlcAl  parts  of 
whlcWi^  M  'well  adapted  to  tbehealthfal  ex  erciee  of  i)L»  organ  of  Tiaion. 

Trusting  thftt  eduofttors  may  be  led  to  m*^  the  value  of  yoar  books,  and  to  lessen  th«-evfl  eflbctt  of 
iltai»>4nil»i^«  <if  the  young. 

I  afii,  dear  air, 
^^^^^,Jqfi^^  Jannary  6, 19M.  C.  &.  AdNBW,  V.  D. > 

iJUt  ^M:rsa»e«f  diseaia  to  the  eyes  of  stQdents  is  one  of  the  meet  atgnifioank  pbeoornvna  of  fnodern 
civiliMtioo,  It  hiia  Jnilnenced  the  Germaaa  to  adofyt  the  Ronian  type  in  ptaoo  of  the  old  Qeman.  aad 
ha^  a^o^ioed  the  attention  o(  the  aaedfcal  profiaaion.  ^me  improvement  In  the  pflnting  «f  senool> 
beokels  b^Indlag  to  be  noticed, bat  n6ibiug  1  have  seeh  can  compare  in  gttnenil  adaptabnity  to  tho 
wants  of  the  eyes  of  aoholan  wtCh  ItXe  typography  and  ctearneaii  of  illnatratipn  of  the  Naw 
NAfioiTia.  9nu«B  or  Kbahim  and  the  Baiar  Hi^tifax  pp  tqa  Unirtn  Statm,  pabU»hed  by  A.  8. 
,  SlhiXj*Co.     ••'  . 

vfltwA  pialieWOrthy  endeavora  to  ooihply  with  tbe  demanda  of  acionco  and  to  pretorva  the  eyes  of  oar 
children  deserve  the  hearty«ndf«sement  of  every  philantbr<^st. 

TIMOTHY  F.  ALLBN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D  , 
ITew  T^iK,  I>eoembef  l«,.18te.  Henior  Snrgeon  to  the  New  Tork  Opthalmte  H0N»ital. 


AMttlABLE  TEIT  BOOK  EQOIPIEI}?  FOB  AHI SCH08I,. 

8PBLLBR8.~Wat8on>  Graphic  Spellar,  20  centa;  Watson's  Complete  Speller,  20  cents.   Combinaa 
Oral  and  Written  BzercJsea,  ana  makee  skilliVil  use  of  the  principle  of  the  classiflcatioh  and  aMocia- 

R^ADKRS.— Baroea'  New  Natioqal  RMMlen,~Th»Edac«tional  Gema  of  the  Deeade  "—First, 20 
cents:  Second.  3'^  centa :  Third.  50 centa :  Fourth,  70  centa ;  Fifth,  09  oents. 

AEITHMSTlC^Birnes^  Elementary  Arithmetic,  40  o<*nta;  Barnes'  National  Arithmetic, 76  eenU 
^  th»plan  of  a  Minimum  of  Theory,  with  a  Maximom  of  Practice. 

.  GJSOOKAPHY.— Monteitb'a  Elempntiry  Oeogmphv,  56  cents;  Ifontelth's  Comprebenaive'Oeog' 
ni^hy,  f  MO  ;-Mtmteith's  New  Physical  Geography,  SI  00  Olaeees  using  Monteith  invariably  4o  good 
UTork     JBii  h  Tohime  oontalne  the  latest  advances  in  geographical  knowledge. 

BMQIjKI^GR&MMAR.'-Sni'k  Liwsons  is  Knghsh.  00  centd.    Recently  adopted  by  the  SUteaof 
Oregon  anrf'Suuth  CaroHoa.  '  ^        . 

-  qiSTORT.— A  Primary  History  of  United  States,  60  centa;  Barnes' Bri« f  United  State*; >1.0(h 
Fames*  Brief  General  History,  tl.60.    Betides  being  attractive  fn  me  and  appearance,  these  books  are 
.  Qheqaiillefl  as  class  manuals. 

,  8ClRNCK,-~ttteeI«*s  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chen^latry,!!  00:  Steele's  Foorteen  Weeks  in  PhysioB, 
$1.00;  Steele's  Fourteen  We<*k8fn  Physiology,  $1,00;  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Astronomy,  ft.OO ; 
Steele's  Fourteen  ^eeke  in  Zoology,  $1.00;- Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Geology,  tl. 00;  Steels  A 
Wood's  Botany^  f  l.QO.  These  standard  booka«  besides  being  truly  scientiflc,  create  a  love  for  thestndj 
ofjBCience. 

'  SCIENTIFIC  TBMf>BRANOK.—Ohfld>s  Health  Primer,  80  cents ;  Hygiene  f:>rTouBg  People  M> 
seats;  Steele'^.  Hygiemio  Physiology,  ll.OO.  This  series  complies  with  the  law  with  referenoe  to 
teaching  the  effeois  Of  AlcohoU  Opium,' and  other  Narcotics.  It  is  already  adf^ted  In  whole  or  )n 
part  by  the  State  Boards  of  Bdocation  in  Oregon,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Miohlgaii,  Alabama,  and 
kentncky. 
'  MOUBRN  X*ANGUAGB8.— Wonnan's  Fhvt  German  Book,  80  cents ;  Worman's  Ffrst  French 
B)Soky40ceoU;  Worman's  Fin-t  Spanish  Book,  40  cents.  On  the  Natural  Method.  Bach  langnaga 
can  be  punned  without  a  master. 

"^^    INPTJSTRIAL  DBAWING.-rBarnes'  Popnlar  Dps  wing  Bobks.    A  complete  series  by  a  practical 
Micber ;  full  ot  .valuable  features. 

Specimen  pages  and  tsstimooiais  flamished  fk^e.    Specimen  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  piioe 
^'>  by  the  pabllshers. 


A^.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 

Nm.  Ill   a   113   WIIXI4JII   STREET^   KIBW  YORK. 
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On  the  Pleasure  of  Beading. 

Of  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this  Nineteenth  century,  there  is 
none  perhaps  for  which  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful  than  for  the 
easier  access  to  books.     In  the  words  of  an  old  English  song  : 

Oh!  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 

Eyther  in-a-doore  or  out; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhede, 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about. 
Where  I  male  reade  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  newe  and  olde ; 
For  a  jollie  goode  booke  whereon  to  looke. 
Is  better  to  me  than  golde. 

The  debt  we  owe  to  books  is  well  expressed  by  R.  de  Bury, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  author  of  ''  Philobiblon,"  published  in  1473, 
and  Uie  earliest  English  Treatise  on  the  delights  of  literature : 
"  These  are  the  masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods  and  ferules, 
without  hard  words  and  anger,  without  clothes  or  money.  If  you 
approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep ;  if  investigating  you  interrogate 
them,  they  conceal  nothing;  if  you  mistake  them,  they  never 
grumble  ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you.'* 

This  feeling  that  books  are  real  friends  is  constantly  present  to 
all  who  love  reading. 

I  have  friends  [said  Petrarch]  whose  society  is  extremely  agree- 
able to  me;  they  are  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  country.  Thev  have 
distinguished  themselves  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and 
obtained  high  honors  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  It  is 
easy  to  gain  access  to  them,  for  they  are  always  at  my  service,  and 
I  admit  them  to  my  company,  and  dismiss  them  from  it,  whenever  I 
please.  They  are  never  troublesome,  but  immediately  answer  every 
question  I  ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me  the  events  of  past  ages, 
while  others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  Nature;  some  teach  me 
how  to  live,  and  others  how  to  die ;  some,  by  their  vivacity,  drive 
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away  my  cares  and  exhilarate  my  spirits,  while  others  give  fortitude 
to  my  mind,  and  teach  me  the  important  lesson  how  to  restrain  my 
desires,  and  to  depend  wholly  on  myself.  They  open  to  me  in 
short  the  various  avenues  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  upon 
their  information  I  may  safely  rely  in  all  emergencies.  In  return 
for  all  their  services,  they  only  ask  me  to  accommodate  them  with 
a  convenient  chamber  in  some  corner  of  my  humble  habitation, 
where  they  may  repose  in  peace,  for  these  friends  are  more  delighted 
by  the  tranquility  of  retirement  than  with  the  tumults  of  society. 

**  He  that  loveth  a  book,"  says  Isaac  Barrow,*'  will  never  want  a 
faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an 
effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by  thinking,  one  may 
innocendy  divert  and  pleasantly  entertain  himself,  as  in  all  weathers, 
so  in  all  fortunes." 

Southey  took  a  rather  more  melancholy  view  : 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed, 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

Imagine,  in  the  words  of  Aikin, 

that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  call  up  the  shades  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  men  that  ever  existed,  and  oblige  them  to  converse  with 
us  on  the  most  interesting  topics — what  an  inestimable  privilege 
should  we  think  it ! — how  superior  to  all  common  enjoyments  !  But 
in  a  well- furnished  library  we  in  fact  possess  this  power.  We  can 
question  Xenophon  and  Caesar  on  their  campaigns,  make  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  plead  before  us.  join  in  the  audiences  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  receive  demonstrations  from  Euclid  and  Newton.  In 
books  we  have  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the  ablest  men  in  their  best 
dress. 

**  Books,"  says  Jeremy  Collier,  **are  a  guide  to  youth  and  an 
entertainment  for  age.  They  support  us  under  solitude,  and  keep 
us  from  being  a  burthen  to  ourselves.  They  help  us  to  forget  the 
crossness  of  men  and  things,  compose  our  cares  and  our  passions, 
and  lay  our  disappointments  asleep.  When  we  are  weary  of  the 
living,  we  may  repair  to  the  dead,  who  have  nothing  of  peevishness, 
pride  or  design  in  their  conversation." 

Cicero  described  a  room  without  books  as  a  body  without  a  soul. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher  to  love  reading. 


\ 
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Sir  John  Herschel  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  book,  and  assuredly  of  the  first  order.  In 
a  certain  village  the  blacksmith  had  got  hold  of  Richardson's  novel, 
"Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,'*  and  used  to  sit  on  his  anvil  in  the 
long  summer  evenings  and  read  it  aloud  to  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  It  is  by  no  means  a  short  book,  but  they  fairly  listened  to 
it  all.  "At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune  arrived,  which 
brings  the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and  sets  them  living  long  and 
happily  according  to  the  most  approved  rules,  the  congregation  were 
so  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and  procuring  the  church 
keys  actually  set  the  parish  bells  ringing." 

The  lover  of  reading  [says  Leigh  Hunt]  will  derive  agreeable  ter- 
ror from  "Sir  Bertram"  and  "The  Haunted  Chamber;"  will  assent 
with  delighted  reason  to  every  sentence  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Essay;** 
will  feel  himself  wandering  into  solitudes  with  Gray  ;  shake  honest 
hands  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ;  be  ready  to  embrace  Parson 
Adams,  and  to  chuck  Pounce  out  of  the  window  instead  of  the  hat ; 
will  travel  with  Marco  Polo  and  Mungo  Park;  stay  at  home  with 
Thomson;  retire  with  Cowley;  be  industrious  with  Hutton;  sym- 
pathizmg  with  Gay  and  Mrs.  Inchbald;  laughing  with  (and  at) 
Buncle;  melancholy  and  forlorn,  and  self-restored  with  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  of  De  Foe. 

The  delights  of  reading  have  been  appreciated  in  many  quarters 
where  we  might  least  expect  it.  Among  the  hardy  Norsemen  runes 
were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  power.  There  is  an 
Arabic  proverb,  that  "  a  wise  man's  day  is  worth  a  fool's  life,"  and, 
though  it  rather  perhaps  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  calife  than  of  the 
sultans,  that  "  the  ink  of  science  is  more  precious  than  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs." 

Confucius  is  said  to  have  described  himself  as  a  man  who.  "  in  his 
eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  forgot  his  food,  who,  in  the  joy  of  its 
attainment,  forgot  his  sorrows,  and  did  not  even  perceive  that  old 
age  was  coming  on." 

Yet,  if  this  could  be  sai<j  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Arabs,  what 
language  can  be  strong  enough  to  express  the  gratitude  we  ought  to 
feel  for  the  advantages  we  enjoy  ?  We  do  not  appreciate,  I  think,  our 
good  fortune  in  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago  many  of  the  most  delightful  books  were  still  uncreated. 
How  much  more  interesting  science  has  become  especially,  if  I  were 
to  mention  only  one  name,  through  the  genius  of  Darwin  !  Renan 
has  characterize  this  as  a  most  amusing  century ;  I  should  rather 
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have  described  it  as  most  interestiog ;  presenting  us  with  an  endless 
vista  of  absorbing  problems,  with  infinite  opportunities,  with  more 
than  the  excitements,  and  less  of  the  dangers,  which  surrounded  our 
less  fortunate  ancestors. 

Reading,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  study.  Far  from  it. 
**  I  put,"  says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  in  his  excellent  article  on  the 
**  Choice  of  Books'*  {^Fortnightly  Review,  1879) — **  I  put  the  poetic 
and  emotional  side  of  literature  as  the  most  needed  for  daily  use." 

In  the  prologue  to  "  The  Legende  of  Goode  Women,"  Chaucer 
says: 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte, 

On  bokes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  him  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  myn  herte  have  him  in  reverence, 

So  hertely,  that  ther  is  game  noon, 

That  fro  my  bokes  maketh  me  to  goon, 

But  yt  be  seldome  on  the  holy  day, 

Save,  certynly,  when  that  the  monthe  of  May 

Is  comen,  and  that  I  here  the  foules  synge. 

And  that  the  floures  gynnen  for  to  sprynge, 

Farwel  my  boke,  and  my  devocion. 

But  I  doubt  whether,  if  he  had  enjoyed  our  advantages,  he  could 
have  been  so  certain  of  tearing  himself  away  even  in  the  month  of 
May. 

Macaulay,  who  had  all  that  wealth  and  fame,  rank  and  talents  could 
^ive,  yet,  we  are  told,  derived  his  greatest  happiness  from  books. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  charming  biography,  says  that, 

of  the  feelings  which  Macaulay  entertained  towards  the  great  minds 
of  bygone  ages,  it  is  not  for  any  one  except  himself  to  speak.  He 
has  told  us  how  his  debt  to  them  was  incalculable ;  how  they  guided 
him  to  truth;  how  they  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful 
images ;  how  they  stood  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes — comforters  in 
sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude,  the  old  friends 
who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces ;  who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and 
in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in  obscurity.  Great  as  were  the  honors  and 
possessions  which  Macaulay  acquired  by  his  pen,  all  who  knew  him 
were  well  aware  that  the  titles  and  rewards  which  he  gained  by  his 
own  works  were  as  nothing  in  the  balance  as  compared  with  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  works  of  others. 

There  was  no  society  in  London  so  agreeable  that  Macaulay  would 
have  preferred  it  at  breakfast  or  at  dinner  to  the  company  of  Sterne 
or  Fielding,  Horace  Walpole  or  Boswell. 
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The  love  of  reading  which  Gibbon  declared  he  would  not  ex- 
change for  all  the  treasures  of  India,  was,  in  fact,  with  Macaulay  ''a 
main  element  of  happiness  in  one  of  the  happiest  lives,  that  it  has 
ever  Men  to  the  lot  of  the  biograpTier  to  record." 

Moreover,  books  are  now  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  one.  This  was  not  always  so.  It  is  quite  a  recent 
blessing. 

Mr.  Ireland,  to  whose  charming  little  **  Book-Lover's  Enchi- 
ridion," in  common  with  every  lover  of  reading,  I  am  greatly 
indebted,  tells  us  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  so  delighted  with  White's 
"Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  that  in  order  to  possess  a  copy  of 
his  own  he  actually  copied  out  the  whole  work. 

Mary  Lamb  gives  a  pathetic  description  of  a  studious  boy  lingering 
at  a  bookstall : 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 

Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 

And  read,  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 

Which,  when  the  stallman  did  espy, 

Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 

"You,  sir,  you  never  buy  a  book. 

Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 

The  boy  passed  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 

He  wished  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read. 

Then,  of  the  old  churPs  books,  he  should  have  had  no  need. 

Such  snatches  of  literature  have,  indeed,  a  special  and  peculiar 
charm.  This  is,  I  believe,  partly  due  to  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
brief  Many  readers,  I  think,  miss  much  of  the  pleasure  of  reading 
by  forcing  themselves  to  dwell  too  long  continuously  on  one  subject. 
In  a  long  railway  journey,  for  instance,  many  persons  take  only  a 
single  book.  The  consequence  is,  that  unless  it  is  a  story,  after  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  they  are  quite  tired  of  it.  Whereas,  if  they  had 
two,  or  still  better  three,  on  diflferent  subjects,  and  one  of  them  being 
of  an  amusing  character,  they  would  probably  find  that  by  changing, 
as  soon  as  they  felt  at  all  weary,  they  would  come  back  again  and 
again  to  each  with  renewed  zest,  and  hour  after  hour  would  pass 
pleasantly  away.  Every  one  of  course  must  judge  for  himself,  but 
such  at  least  is  my  experience. 

I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  Lord  Iddesleigh  as  to  the  charm  of 
desultory  reading,  but  the  wider  the  field  the  more  important  that 
we  should  benefit  by  the  very  best  books  in  each  class.  Not  that 
wc  need  confine  ourselves  to  them,  but  that  we  should  commence 
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with  them,  and  they  will  certainly  lead  us  on  to  others.  There  are 
of  course  some  books  which  we  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest.  But  these  are  exceptions.  As  regards  by  far  the  larger 
number,  it  is  probably  better  to  read  them  quickly,  dwelling  only  on 
the  best  and  most  important  passages.  In  this  way  no  doubt  we 
shall  lose  much,  but  we  gain  more  by  ranging  over  a  wider  field. 
We  may  in  fact,  I  think,  apply  to  reading  Lord  Brougham's  wise 
dictum  as  regards  education,  and  say  that  it  is  well  to  read  every- 
thing of  something,  and  something  of  everything.  In  this  way  only 
we  can  ascertain  the  bent  of  our  own  tastes,  for  it  is  a  general, 
though  not  of  course  an  invariable  rule,  that  we  profit  little  by  books 
which  we  do  not  enjoy. 

Our  difficulty  now  is  what  to  select.  We  must  be  careful  what  we 
read,  and  not,  like  the  sailors  of  Ulysses,  take  bags  of  wind  for  sacks 
of  treasure,  not  only  lest  we  should  even  now  fall  into  the  error  of 
the  Greeks,  and  suppose  that  language  and  definitions  can  be  instru- 
ments of  investigation  as  well  as  thought,  but  lest,  as  too  often 
happens,  we  should  waste  time  over  trash.  There  are  many  books 
to  which  one  may  apply,  in  the  sarcastic  sense,  the  ambiguous 
remark  said  to  have  been  made  to  an  unfortunate  author,  ''I  will 
lose  no  time  in  reading  your  book." 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  much  innocent  happiness  we  thought- 
lessly throw  away.  An  Eastern  proverb  says  that  calamities  sent  by 
heaven  may  be  avoided,  but  from  those  we  bring  on  ourselves  there 
is  no  escape.  Time  is  often  said  to  be  money,  but  it  is  more,  for  it 
is  life  itself  Yet  how  many  there  are  who  would  cling  desperately 
to  life,  and  yet  think  nothing  of  wasting  time : 

For  who  knows  most,  him  loss  of  time  most  grieves. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Hillard,  *'  a  satirical  poem,  in  which  the  devil 
is  represented  as  fishing  for  men,  and  adapting  his  bait  to  the  tastes 
and  temperaments  of  his  prey;  but  the  idlers  were  the  earliest  vic- 
tims, for  they  swallowed  even  the  naked  hook.** 

"Ask  of  the  wise,*'  says  Schiller,  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  transla- 
tion, 

the  moments  we  forego 
Eternity  itself  cannot  retrieve. 

Chesterfield's  **  Letters  to  his  Son,**  with  a  great  deal  that  is 
worldly  and  cynical,  contain  certainly  much  good  advice.  "  Every 
moment,**  for  instance,  he  says,  *' which  you  now  lose,  is  so  much 
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character  and  advantage  lost ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  moment 
you  now  employ  usefully  is  so  much  time  wisely  laid  out  at  pro- 
digious interest.**  ''Do  what  you  will/'  he  elsewhere  observes, 
"only  do  something."  **Know  the  true  value  of  time;  snatch, 
seize,  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.' ' 

Is  not  happiness  indeed  a  duty  as  well  as  self-denial?  It  has  been 
wdl  said  that  some  of  our  teachers  err  perhaps,  in  that  "  they  dwell 
on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but  exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight."  We 
must,  however,  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  we  cannot  appreciate  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live.  Moreover,  how 
can  we  better  make  others  happy  than  by  being  cheerful  and  happy 
ourselves  ? 

Few,  indeed,  attain  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  who  is  said  to  have 
calmly  finished  his  '*  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes"  at  Jena  on 
October  14,  1806,  not  knowing  anything  whatever  of  the  battle  that 
was  raging  round  him.  Most  men,  however,  may  at  will  make  of 
this  world  either  a  palace  or  a  prison,  and  there  are  few  more  effec* 
tive  and  more  generally  available  sources  of  happiness  than  the  wise 
use  of  books. 

Many,  I  believe,  are  deterred  from  attempting  what  are  called  stiff 
books,  for  fear  they  should  not  understand  them ;  but,  as  Hobbes 
said,  there  are  few  who  need  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
minds  if  only  they  would  do  their  best  with  them. 

In  reading,  however,  it  is  most  important  to  select  subjects  in 
which  one  is  interested.  I  remember,  years  ago,  consulting  Mr. 
Darwin  as  to  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study.  He  asked  me  what 
interested  me  most,  and  advised  me  to  choose  that  subject.  This 
indeed  applies  to  the  work  of  life  generally. 

I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  the  great  readers  of  the 
next  generation  will  be,  not  our  lawyers  and  doctors,  shopkeepers  and 
manu£atcturers,  but  the  laborer  and  mechanic.  Does  not  this  seem 
natural  ?  The  former  work  mainly  with  their  head ;  when  their 
daily  duties  are  over  the  brain  is  often  exhausted,  and  of  their  leisure 
time  much  must  be  devoted  to  air  and  exercise.  The  laborer  or 
mechanic,  on  the  contrary,  besides  working  often  for  much  shorter 
hours,  have  in  their  work-time  taken  sufficient  bodily  exercise,  and 
could  therefore  give  any  leisure  they  might  have  to  reading  and 
study.  They  have  not  done  so  as  yef  it  is  true ;  but  this  has  been 
for  obvious  reasons.  Now,  however,  in  the  first  place,  they  receive 
an  excellent  education  in  elementary  schools,  and  have  more  easy 
access  to  the  best  books. 
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Ruskin  has  observed  he  does  not  wonder  at  what  men  suffer,  but 
he  often  wonders  at  what  they  lose.  We  suffer  much  no  doubt  from 
the  feults  of  others,  but  we  lose  much  more  by  our  own. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  own  a  library ;  it  is  another  to  use  it 
wisely.    Every  one  of  us  may  say  with  Proctor : 

All  round  the  room  my  silent  servants  wait; 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim, 

Angels  and  seraphim 
Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low. 
And  spirits  of  the  skies  all  come  and  go, 

Early  and  late. 

Yet  too  often  they  wait  in  vain.  I  have  often  been  astonished  how 
little  care  people  devote  to  the  selection  of  what  they  read.  Books, 
we  know,  are  almost  innumerable ;  our  hours  for  reading  are,  alas ! 
very  few.  And  yet  many  people  read  almost  by  hazard.  They  will 
take  any  book  they  chance  to  find  in  a  room  at  a  friend's  house; 
they  will  buy  a  novel  at  a  railway  stall  if  it  has  an  attractive  tide ; 
indeed,  I  believe  in  some  cases  even  the  binding  affects  the  choice. 
The  selection  is  no  doubt  far  from  easy.  I  have  often  wished  some 
one  would  recommend  a  list  of  a  hundred  good  books.  If  we  had 
such  lists  drawn  up  by  a  few  good  guides  they  would  be  most  useful. 
I  have  indeed  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  in  reading  every  one  must 
choose  for  himself,  but  this  reminds  me  of  the  recommendation  not 
to  go  into  the  water  till  you  can  swim. 

In  the  absence  of  such  lists  we  may  fall  back  on  the  general  ver- 
dict of  mankind.  There  is  a  '^struggle  for  existence,"  and  ''a 
survival  of  the  fittest' '  among  books,  as  well  as  among  animals  and 
plants. 

As  Alonzo  of  Aragon  said,  "  Age  is  a  recommendation  in  four 
things — old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  and 
old  books  to  read."  Still  this  cannot  be  accepted  without  important 
qualifications.  The  most  recent  books  of  history  and  science  con- 
tain, or  ought  to  contain,  the  most  accurate  information  and  the 
most  trustworthy  conclusions*  Moreover,  while  the  books  of  other 
races  and  times  have  an  interest  from  their  very  distance,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  will  still  more  enjoy,  and  feel  more  at  home  with, 
those  of  our  own  century'and  people. 

Yet  the  oldest  books  of  the  world  are  remarkable  and  interesting 
on  account  of  their  very  age  ;  and  the  works  which  have  influenced 
the  opinions,  or  charmed  the  leisure  hours  of  millions  of  men  in  dis- 
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tant  times  and  far  away  regions,  are  well  worth  reading  on  that  very 
account,  even  if  they  seem  scarcely  to  deserve  their  reputation .  It 
is  true  that  to  many  of  us  such  works  are  accessible  only  in  transla- 
tions, but  translations,  though  they  can  never  perhaps  do  justice  to 
the  original,  may  yet  be  admirable  in  themselves.  Che  Bible  itself, 
which  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  is  a  conclusive  case. — 
Tke  CimUmporary  Review. 


President  Elliot  on  Fnblio  Sohool  Problems. 

Address  of  Superintendent  B.  A.  Hinsdale^  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

I. 

When  the  call  to  this  meeting  reached  me  I  was  watching  the  rip- 
ples in  the  educational  journals  caused  by  one  of  the  boldest  and 
frankest  educational  utterances  that  I  have  read  for  many  a  day,  viz: 
the  short  address  made  by  President  Elliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  of  Boston,  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  render  you  a 
small  service  by  making  it  the  subject  of  my  own  discourse.  Presi- 
dent Elliott's  abilities,  position,  policy,  power  of  exposition,  and 
courage  of  his  opinions  always  give  importance  to  what  he  says  on 
educational  matters.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  the  happiest  selection 
of  a  theme,  but  you  will  at  least  remember  that  in  the  commonwealth 
of  American  education  we  have  no  tribunal  as  a  bench  of  judges  to 
pass  authoritatively  on  questions,  no  digests  of  opinions  or  reports 
of  cases  that  settle  causes  and  prevent  further  argument.  On  the 
contrary,  causes  are  always  open  to  him  who  chooses  to  argue  them. 
No  doubt  we  make  foolish  experiments  in  consequence,  but  these 
are  not  so  costly  in  the  end  as  it  would  be  to  close  causes  to  discus- 
sioD  and  to  settle  questions  by  referring  them  to  registered  wisdom. 
Moreover,  the  spirit  of  our  large  educational  gatherings  is  so  catho- 
lic, and  the  range  of  ability,  culture,  and  experience  represented  i*"^ 
them  so  considerable,  that  almost  any  topic,  even  if  it  touches  e-^" 
cation  only  indirectly,  is  pretty  sure  to  awaken  interest. 

The  character  of  President  Elliot's  thinking  on  education,  ^"    ^"^ 
policy  that  lie  has  pursued  at  Harvard,  are  so  well  understc^         ^^« 
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in  the  beginning,  I  need  only  say  this  in  general — each  distinct 
point  in  his  address  is  an  outcropping  of  his  favorite  principle  of 
election  and  comprehension.  In  discussing  these  points  I  shall  often 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  what  the  President  has  said,  to  consider 
related  questions.  This  is  the  paragraph  in  which  President  Elliot 
states  and  combats  what  he  calls  the  '  *  Cal vinistic  theory ' '  of  educa- 
tion : 

''At  a  meeting  of  teachers  which  I  attended  last  week,  a  distin* 
guished  man  burst  out  with  a  completely  irrelevant  statement  that 
nothing  was  good  for  training  that  was  not  hard.  Now,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  view  which  ascribes  usefulness  to  mental  exercise  only 
when  it  is  repulsive  and  distasteful  to  the  scholar,  needing  a  dead- 
lift  of  the  will,  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  absolute  opposite  of  the 
truth  with  regard  to  mental  training.  No  subject  is  good  for  the 
training  of  a  child  four  years  old,  or  twelve,  or  eighteen,  in  which 
the  child  or  youth  is  not  capable  of  achieving  something,  capable 
even  of  decided  success,  and  of  winning  that  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion which  come  with  achievement  and  success.  If  we  would  divide 
subjects  into  profitable  and  unprofitable  we  must,  I  believe,  always 
put  in  the  profitable  class  those  subjects  which  the  boy  enjoys,  and 
in  the  unprofitable  class  those  subjects  for  which  he  has  no  capacity 
and  in  pursuit  of  which  he  gets  no  enjoyment.  A  subject  is  good 
for  a  child  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  liking  for  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  his  taste  and  capacity  for  it."  * 

In  the  outset  we  should  boldly  mark  one  capital  distinction  that 
much  current  writing  and  talking  on  educational  and  kindred  topics 
tend  to  confuse,  viz:  work  is  not  play.  Ingenious  essayists  and  lec- 
turers sometimes  almost  delude  us  into  believing,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  that  they  are,  or  may  be  made,  the  same  thing.  They 
both  involve  activity — work,  commonly  more  than  play— but  they 
differ  in  the  ends  to  which  the  activity  is  directed  and  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  those  who  put  it  forth.  Work  is  an  act,  or  a  series  of 
acts,  in  the  line  of  one's  occupation  o.'  duty  ;  play  is  resting  from 
such  acts.  The  synonyms  of  the  one  word  are  "labor,"  "toil," 
"employment"  ;  of  the  other,  ''pleasure,'*  "amusement,"  "diver- 
sion." Work  is  girding  up  the  powers  for  serious  effort,  play  is 
/eir  relaxation,  at  least   their  diversion,  from   ordinary  pursuits. 

Yet 

on  accd?*'**^  "*  made  from  an  article  by  President  Elliot  in   T^e  Popular  Edu- 

<t  .   member,  1885.    This  article  and  the  after-dinner  speech  were  the  same  in 

the  opini.  ^  ^ 
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"The  end  of  work/*  says  Aristotle;  **is  to  enjoy  leisure.'*  Both 
work  and  play  appear  in  a  well-ordered  life;  both  have  disciplinary 
value;  both  are  related,  though  in  quite  different  ways,  to  education ; 
however,  my  present  object  is  not  to  assign  to  each  its  precise  sphere 
or  nicely  to  determine  their  relations,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
neither  one  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

In  educaUng  children  the  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  put 
work  in  the  place  of  play,  and  sometimes  the  attempt  to  put  play  in 
the  place  of  work,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  attempt  has 
led  to  the  greater  failure.  The  first  attempt  is  the  blunder  of  prac- 
tical teachers  only,  the  second  is  the  blunder  both  of  teachers  and  of 
writers  on  educational  theory.  So  sober  a  man  as  John  Locke  not 
only  proposed  to  combine  instruction  and  sport,  but  said  nothing 
like  work  should  be  laid  on  children ;  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a 
teacher  in  the  case  of  small  children  being,  he  affirmed,  to  make  all 
as  easy  as  he  can. 

No  doubt  play  comes  before  work  in  the  order  of  development  ; 
no  doubt  children. learn  a  good  many  useful  things  in  their  sports  ; 
no  doubt  the  kindergarten  has  a  message  for  the  primary  teacher  ; 
but  Mure  will,  in  the  end,  attend  every  attempt  to  make  the  school- 
room  a  play-room  and  the  course  of  study  a  series  of  games.  Even 
in  a  school  where  the  aim  is  to  teach  only  through  amusements, 
duMren  divide  the  exercises  set  for  them  into  two  classes,  making 
work  of  some  and  play  of  others.  Moreover,  if  it  were  possible  to 
dothe  all  work  in  the  habit  of  play,  it  would  not  answer  the  ends  of 
complete  discipline.  John  Maynard  did  not  think  it  play  when,  in 
smoke  and  flame,  he  stood  at  his  wheel  until  burnt  to  a  crisp.  The 
sentry  does  not  think  it  play  as,  in  cold  and  storm,  he  paces  his 
weary  beat  at  midnight,  keeping  watch  over  the  sleeping  army  that 
has  been  given  to  him  in  trust.  The  nurse  who,  in  hospital  or  home, 
watches  alone  over  her  feverish  and  delirious  patient  in  the  small 
hours,  does  not  think  it  play.  Nor,  again,  does  the  pilot,  the  sen- 
try, or  the  nurse  learn  his  fortitude  and  devotion  spinning  tops,  flying 
kites,  or  playing  lawn-tennis.  To  be  sure,  tops  and  kites  and  tennis 
have  their  place,  but  the  ability  to  gird  up  the  powers  of  the  mind 
aod  the  body  for  supreme  efforts,  or  even  for  common  efforts,  comes 
from  a  different  regimen.  It  was  in  a  thorough  school  that  St.  Paul 
learned  to  say,  **  For  necessity  is  laid  upon  me."  And  we  may  be 
very  ceruin  that  *'  The  meekest  of  saints  will  find  stern  work  to  do," 
DO  matter  whether  *'  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  "  or  not. 

It  may  be  replied  that  men  sometimes  come^  to  find  their  **  play- 
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spells  *'  in  severe  exertions  of  a' particular  kind,  as  solving  problems 
in  mathematics  or  physics.  Such  declarations  are  often  to  be  under- 
stood rhetorically.  Still  it  must  be  said  that  long  application  to 
given  things  may  produce  a  second  nature  that  speaks  a  very  differ- 
ent voice  from  the  first  nature.  Work  may  become  a  disease.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  sat  on  the  bench  until  he  said  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  his  life  was  to  hear  Follett,  then  a  young  barris- 
ter, argue  a  point  of  law.  Again,  great  interest  in  a  subject,  and 
great  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit  makes  it  attractive  and  pleasant  We 
read  that  "Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  to 
him  but  a  few  da)rs,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  But  plain,  unso- 
phisticated common  sense  holds  work  and  play  antithetical.  Even 
so  devoted  and  resolute  a  lover  as  Jacob  would  have  preferred  to 
win  his  bride  in  an  easier  way  than  serving  seven  years  as  a  herds- 
man. 

Now,  I  do  not  charge  President  Elliot  with  confusing  work  and 
play.  Such  confusion  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  anything  that 
he  says,  but  so  much  such  confusion  exists,  that  a  bold  delineation  of 
the  two  kingdoms  seemed  a  proper  prelude  to  taking  up  his  real 
point. 

The  President  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  studies  should  be  made  inter- 
esting and  easy,  school  pleasant  and  attractive.  This  is,  indeed, 
very  valuable  advice.  The  unpleasant  associations  that  still  cling 
around  the  words  **  pedagogue  * '  and  ''master"  are  survivals  of 
that  period  in  educational  history  when  it  was  common  to  make 
school  studies  exceedingly  hard,  school  discipline  exceedingly  severe, 
and  school  life  exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  "  Calvinistic  theory  " 
was  then  in  its  glory.  What  is  left  of  this  regimen  is  now  passing 
away  so  rapidly  that  we  need  to  give  much  more  attention  to  what 
is  taking  its  place  than  we  do  to  hastening  its  passage. 

The  child  has  a  spontaneous  nature  that  should  be  harnessed  to 
studies  and  to  the  whole  work  of  life.  Automatic  attention  is  that 
state  of  the  mind  in  which  its  energy  is  given  to  a  thing  from  some 
native  affinity  or  attraction ;  volitional  attention,  that  state  in  which 
its  energy  is  given  by  an  act  of  choice.  The  development  of  voli- 
tional attention  is  one  of  the  highest  results  of  discipline.  Now,  in 
training  the  child  the  spontaneous  attention  must  be  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  volitional,  which  is  weak  or  rather  does  not  at  first 
exist  at  all,  but  as  time  goes  on  the  volitional  attention  should  grow 
and  become  more  and  more  independent  of  the  spontaneous. 
Humor  has  been  likened  to  the  lever  by  means  of  which  we  raise 
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great  weights  with  a  small  force.  Love  and  enthusiasm  are  also 
powerful  motives.  There  is  a  large  suggestion  for  the  teacher  in  the 
fact  that  a  little  boy  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  weariness  of 
walking  will,  when  put  astride  of  his  grandfather's  cane  and  told  that 
it  is  a  horse,  scamper  away  all  forgetful  of  his  own  bitter  complaints. 
But  somewhat  of  life  consists  of  walking  when  one  is  weary,  and  no 
boy  is  fitted  for  life  who  cannot  walk.  The  child  should  indeed  be 
led  to  the  hard  by  the  way  of  the  easy,  but  the  man  has  no  real 
training  or  character  who  cannot,  on  due  occasion,  collect  his  powers 
to  do  a  multitude  of  things  that  he  considers  hard  and  disagreeable. 
The  spontaneous  powers  keep  us  alive  in  infancy,  and  death  comes 
when  they  wholly  fail  us,  but  the  highest  end  of  education  is  the  full- 
est development  of  the  judgment,  the  moral  sense  and  the  will. 
Hitch  the  spontaneous  forces  to  your  wagon  by  all  means,  but  if  you 
have  no  other  horses,  you  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  you 
drive  a  "  balky  "  team. 

Drawing  nearer  to  President  Elliot,  it  is  not  true  that  nothing  is 
good  for  training  that  is  not  hard,  but  it  is  true  that  no  training  is 
complete  that  does  not  involve  much  severe  and  vigorous  labor.  It 
b  not  true  that  mental  exercise  is  useful  only  when  it  is  repulsive 
and  distasteful,  needing  a  dead-lift  of  the  will,  but  it  is  true  that  a 
good  many  of  such  **  lifts  "  have  to  be  made,  and  the  child  must  be 
got  ready  for  them  by  lifting.  It  is  true  that  no  subject  is  good  for 
the  training  of  a  child  in  which  the  child  is  not  capable  of  achieving 
something  and  of  enjoying  the  achievment,  but  it  is  not  true  that  a 
subject  is  always  good  for  him  in  the  long  run  in  proportion  to  his 
present  capacity  and  liking  for  it.  Sometimes  it  is  the  case  that  a 
child,  or  older  pupil,  li^ho  has  small  capacity  for  a  subject  and  finds 
little  pleasure  in  its  pursuit,  develops,  through  application  and  study, 
great  capacity  and  pleasure.  After  they  have  passed  the  rudiments 
of  learning,  children  should  not  be  kept  long  at  subjects  for  which, 
under  skilful  teaching,  they  have  a  positive  aversion ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  choice  of  these  studies  be  left  to  their  caprices 
and  whims.  Things  should  not  be  made  hard  that  are  by  nature 
easy.  There  is  no  reason  in  blocking  the  way  to  grammatical 
analysis  with  a  cart-load  of  nomenclature,  or  in  weighing  down  the 
solution  of  a  simple  example  in  mental  arithmetic  with  a  ponderous 
formula.  There  is  no  excuse  for  retaining  in  text-books  the  artifi- 
cial distinctions  and  antiquated  methods  often  found  in  them.  The 
arithmetics,  for  example,  should  not  be  museums  for  hanging  up  on 
exhibition  "applications''  that  have  disappeared  from  business,   if, 
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indeed,  they  were  ever  known  there.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  real  life  and  training  after  all.  In  real  life  it  is  always  best  to 
accomplish  results  with  the  smallest  power,  in  the  quickest  and  cheap- 
est way ;  but  in  school  and  in  the  nursery  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  child  that  can  be  carried  quickly  and  easily  across  the  room 
must  learn  to  walk  across  it.  Pupils  must  learn  algebraical  methods 
by  first  solving  problems  that  they  could  more  easily  solve  by  arith- 
metical methods.  Astronomers  do  not  now,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
use  the  Greek  geometry  in  making  their  computations,  but  the  mathe- 
matical student  needs  the  discipline  and  the  logical  forms  of  the 
Greek  geometry  nevertheless.  Moreover,  we  only  destroy  the  child 
morally  by  keeping  him  forever  shut  up  in  a  glass  case ;  we  should 
rather  equip  him  with  sound  principles,  good  habits,  healthful  appe- 
tites and  desires,  pure  affections  and  right  purposes,  and  thus  allow 
him  to  be  subjected  to  trial  and  testing.  Further,  trial  and  testing 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  that  very  equipment.  In  a  word, 
my  whole  contention  is  that  the  child  must  be  brought,  progressively 
of  course,  to  measure  his  full  powers  with  the  labors  and  difficulties 
of  life. 

My  reason  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  point  is  my  conviction  that 
nowhere  along  the  long  line  of  educational  discussion  is  there  greater 
need  of  clear  ideas.  We  forget  sometimes  that  the  end  of  teaching 
is  not  to  place  certain  information  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the 
easiest  way,  but  rather  to  see  that  it  is  retained  and  assimilated,  and 
that  the  mind  and  character  are  strengthened  by  the  process.  Partly 
in  this  forgetfulness,  and  partly  in  our  haste  to  hurry  children  along, 
lies  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
schools.  Books  are  not  taken  away  from  children,  but  they  are  not 
given  the  chance  that  they  need  to  study  them  ;  while  the  teachers, 
with  their  *'  new  educations,"  **  natural  methods,"  and  "  oral  instruc- 
tion" fill  the  children  up  with  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
destroy  mental  character.  Perhaps  I  should  remark  that  this  is  true 
only  in  a  relative  sense.  It  is  quite  generally  asserted  by  high 
school  teachers,  who  have  had  a  lengthened  experience,  for  example, 
that  their  pupils  are  not  the  independent  workers  that  they  were  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago.  An  old  lady,  familiarly  called  **  grandma," 
was  a  patient  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  over  which  a  friend  of  mine 
presided  as  superintendent.  She  resolutely  refused  to  swallow  food, 
and  for  two  whole  years  fed  herself  only  once  in  the  natural  way. 
She  would  place  the  feeding  pipe  in  her  throat,  and  hold  the  bowl  of 
milk  or  broth  in  her  hands,  while  the  attendant  threw  the  liquid  into 
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her  stomach  with  a  pump.  One  day  the  doctor  said,  **  Grandma, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  eat  this  food  your- 
self?'* **Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "this  is  so  much  easier."  With 
all  his  mistakes  in  educational  matters,  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  seems  to 
me,  certainly  understood  the  ^reat  educational  transition  of  his  times 
when  he  wrote  : 

"I  do  not  beUeve  that  boys  can  be  induced  to  apply  themselves 
with  vigor  and,  what  is  so  much  more  difficult,  perseverance,  to  dry 
and  irksome  studies  by  the  sole  force  of  persuasion  and  soft  words. 
Much  must  be  done  and  much  must  be  learnt  by  children,  for  which 
rigid  discipline  and  known  liability  to  punishment  are  indispensable 
as  means.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  laudable  effort  in  modern  teaching 
to  render  as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are  required  to 
learn  easy  and  interesting  to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is 
pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  them  to  learn  anything  but 
what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
education  is  sacrificed.  I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and 
tyrannical  system  of  teaching,  which,  however,  did  succeed  in 
enforcing  habits  of  application  ;  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  anything 
which  is  disagreeable  to  them."* 


Primary  Teaohing. 

MRS.    C.  W.  WATERS.    LANSINGBURGH. 

It  has  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  and  is  still  held  by  some  who 
know  little  of  educational  matters,  that  but  little  knowledge  or  talent 
is  required  to  do  primary  work ;  that  almost  any  young  girl  fresh 
from  a  grammar  school  is  capable  of  teaching  little  children. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  gross  error,  since  it  is 
conceded  by  all  prominent  educators  that  it  requires  far  more  tact 
and  a  greater  degree  of  real  teaching  ability  to  guide  young  minds 
to  find  out  facts  for  themselves  than  to  instruct  those  whose  mental 
power  are  fully  developed. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  and  requires  good  judgment,  patience  and 
skill  to  hold  the  attention  and  properly  instruct  a  class  of  little  chil- 

*  "Autobiography,"  pp.  52,  53.     New  York,  1873. 
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dren.  Even  between  recitations  their  time  must  be  usefully  occupied 
with  suitable  work,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  constantly 
called  into  play  to  provide  interesting  and,  at  he  same  time,  profitable 
work  for  the  busy  little  hands  and  brains. 

All  this  work  must  be  properly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
children  ;  thSre  must  be  no  mistake  made  in  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment provided  or  in  the  amount  of  work  assigned. 

Children  like  to  work ;  they  zvill  busy  themselves  about  some- 
thing, and  unless  their  natural  activity  is  properly  guided  habits  are 
apt  to  be  formed  which  will  seriously  deter  their  future  advancement. 
A  teacher  who  has  ability  to  keep  a  large  class  constantly  and  profi- 
tably employed  during  school  hours  has  one  very  essential  element 
of  success. 

All  education  begins  by  observation.  The  training  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties  is  the  starting-point  in  our  work,  and  we  thus  conform 
to  the  order  which  nature  points  out.  The  more  closely  we  follow 
the  laws  or  rules  of  nature,  the  more  satisfactory  are  likely  to  be 
our  results. 

We  will  start,  then,  by  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation. 

Children  have  a  natural  curiosity  to  find  out  all  they  can  about 
things  around  them  ;  at  least,  about  ^uch  things  as  are  particularly 
attractive  to  them.  When  they  enter  school  their  powers  of  obser- 
vation have  long  been  at  work,  but  they  cannot  exercise  them  with 
discretion,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  work  to  take  advantage  of  their 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  judiciously  guide  their  investigations. 

The  proper  order  of  development  is  the  object,  the  conception, 
the  word  representing  the  object.  First,  teach  the  child  to 
observe,  then  to  think  about  what  it  observes,  and,  lastly, 
to  tell  what  it  thinks  about.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
reverse  the  order  and  the  child  will  not  fail  to  connect  the  expression 
and  the  thought ;  the  one  will  represent  the  other  and  the  associa- 
tion will  be  complete.  This  is  the  correct  basis  of  all  primary 
work.  We  must  teach  the  child  to  think  for  himself,  lead  him  to 
depend  as  far  as  possible  on  his  own  observations  and  study,  and  do 
nothing  for  him  which,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  perseverance, 
he  can  do  for  himself.  Teach  him  to  be  self-reliant  and  original,  to 
learn  to  do  things  by  doing  them ;  as,  with  a  helpful  hand  near, 
he  learns  to  walk  by  walking,  let  him  learn  all  other  things  the  same 
way  ;  doing  for  himself  and  depending  upon  himself  in  every  case 
where  it  is  possible.  By  suggestive  questions  lead  him  to  see,  to 
compare,  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
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Let  everything  taught  be  a  help  and  impulse  to  further  seeking, 
and  incentive  to  the  love  of  study.  Aim  to  make  all  lessons  attract- 
ive, for  we  all  know  repulsive  tasks  have  a  depressing  effect,  and  all 
mstruction  should  be  agreeable  and  interesting.  Exertion  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  and  promotes  strength,  but  it  must  be  pleasant 
exertion. 

Habits  of  correct  expression  should  be  formed  at  once.  As  soon 
as  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  an  object  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  tell  in  correct  language  what  he  can  about  it.  Children  talk 
as  diey  hear  others  talk^  and  in  a  large  class  of  pupils  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  for  correct  expression  will,  of  course,  be  formed. 
We  know  there  are  many  children  who  are  favored  by  circumstances, 
who  know  what  it  is  to  be  tenderly  cared  for,  considerately  listened 
to,  and  encouraged  to  express  theii*  thoughts,  but  there  are  those 
who  do  not,  and  we  look  to  the  teacher  to  supply  the  deficiency  as 
£ar  as  possible. 

Not  only  must  the  expressions  be  correct,  but  the  close  study  of 
the  subject  must  afford  an  accurate  description  however  simple  it 
may  be. 

In  these  lower  grades  especial  care  is  needed  that  no  attempt  be 
made  to  hold  the  attention  too  long  on  one  subject.  Keep  the -class 
no  longer  than  you  can  hold  pleasantly  the  undivided  attention  of  all. 

As  soon  as  the  interest  begins  to  flag,  it  is  best  to  end  the  lesson, 
for  by  continuing  you  are  sure  to  sow  the  seeds  of  inattention,  one 
of  the  most  trying  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  much  of  the  inattention  and  many  of  the  objectionable 
habits  that  ding  to  the  pupils  of  higher  grades  are  the  results  of 
improper  training,  for  the  younger  the  child  the  more  readily  are 
habits  formed,  either  good  or  bad,  and  growing  with  him,  become 
more  and  more  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
good  which  should  result  from  the  honest,  conscientious  work  of 
a  firood  primary  teacher  is  lost  when,  unfortunately,  her  pupils  pass 
into  the  more  advanced  grades  taught  by  incompetent  teachers. 

To  do  perfect  work,  one  should  know  something  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  child's  mind  and  its  natural  process  of  growth.  The 
teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught, 
and  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  presenting  them  and,  above 
all,  a  natural  love  for  children.  A  teacher  who  does  not  possess  all 
these  qualifications  may  do  very  fair  work,  but  with  them  would, 
without  doubt,  do  much  better. 

When  we  think  of  the  mind  as  the  highest  work  of  God,  the 
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instrument  of  thought,  does  it  not  seem  like  sacrilege  to  submit  its 
training  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  laws  or  the  proper  meas- 
ures for  its  development  ? 

Upon  the  training  it  receives  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
future  character  of  the  individual ;  and  next  to  the  mother,  upon  the 
primary  teacher  rests  the  responsibility  of  what  the  child  shall 
become. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  fit  children  for  life,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work  is  done,  or  should  be  done,  in  the  primary 
grades. 

Many  of  the  children  receive  no  other  instruction,  being  obliged 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  go  early  into  the  world  of  work  and 
earn  their  living,  and  it  is  most  important  for  the  good  of  the  future 
generation  that  correct  ideas  shonld  be  inculcated  and  correct  habits 
formed.     Many  an  individual  is  what  his  teachers  have  made  him. 

One  who  has  no  natural  love  for  little  children  is  not  fit  to  teach 
them.  We  need  those  who  can  inspire  their  love  ;  those  who  can 
awaken  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  which  any  study 
becomes  dry  and  uninteresting.  We  need  for  these  litde  ones  a 
teacher  who  is  a  judge  of  character,  whose  bearing  is  dignified  and 
courteous  and,  best  of  all,  one  who  can  govern  by  kindness. 

Evil  is  often  overcome  by  good,  by  severity  it  is  merely  held 
down  and  ready  to  break  out  again  as  soon  as  pressure  is  removed. 
A  reproving  look  or  gentle  shake  of  the  head  toward  a  child  who 
is  doing  wrong  is,  many  times,  more  efficient  than  punishment.  The 
trouble  is  that,  in  matters  of  discipline,  many  teachers  use  unneces- 
sary force  and,  perhaps,  if  they  were  to  put  some  of  this  misdirected 
and  worse  than  wasted  energy  into  another  channel,  the  result  of 
their  work  might  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  children  most  difficult  to  govern  are,  as  a  rule,  those  who  are 
abused  at  home,  who  are  ruled  by  fear  rather  than  love.  Such 
treatment  tends  only  to  stimulate  every  evil  element  in  their  natures, 
and  they  enter  school  expecting  the  same  harsh  treatment  and  ready 
to  rebel  as  soon  as-  opportunity  offers.  To  them  life  seems  to  prom- 
ise a  continual  struggle  against  those  who  are  in  authority,  and  by 
severity  we  confirm  this  opinion  and  develop  the  elements  which 
characterize  all  mobs.  The  only  weapon  by  which  they  can  be  dis- 
armed and  enabled  to  see  the  injustice  and  folly  of  their  ideas  is  the 
magical  wand  of  kindness,  by  which  we  may  infuse  into  their  hearts 
a  moral  power  and  teach  them  at  last  to  govern  themselves. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  our  kindness  be  not  merged  into  famil- 
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iarity ;  in  that  case  our  power  is  seriously  weakened  if  not  altoj^ether 
lost  Above  all  things  we  must  be  impartial  Children  notice  the 
lightest  injustice,  and  in  giving  moral  lessons  our  examples  are 
more  influential  than  our  words.  We  must  not  condemn  in  one 
child  what  we  would  tolerate  in  another;  neither  must  we  have 
cast-iron  rules,  but  must  vary  our  treatment  to  suit  the  temperament 
of  the  child.  Common  sense  is  the  only  rule  that  will  apply  in  all 
cases.  Use  it  freely,  and  if  we  have  genuine  teaching  talent  and  the 
will  to  improve  we  need  not  J>e  afraid  of  failure.  Let  us  be  resolute 
and  firm,  feeling  that  however  great  the  exertion,  we  have  still  within  us 
resources  that  have  never  been  developed.  If  we  have  an  aptness 
for  the  work,  self-reliance  and  courage,  and  our  motives  are  grounded 
on  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  justice,  we  will  have  power  to  overcome 
many  difficulties ;  in  &ct,  they  will  be  helps  instead  of  hindrances, 
causing  us  to  look  deeper  inia  things  to  understand  them  better,  and 
by  grasping  them  more  firmly  we  shall  master  them.  If,  after  exam- 
ining ourselves,  we  find  that  even  by  concentrating  our  best  energies, 
we  still  fail  to  accomplish  good  results,  the  sooner  we  change  our  occu- 
pation the  better. — Educaiianal  Gazette, 


Lord  Ashburton,  in  an  address  to- schoolmasters,  said:  "No 
knowledge,  however  profound,  can  substitute  a  teacher.  A  teacher 
must  have  knowledge,  as  an  orator  must  have  knowledge,  as  a  builder 
must  have  materials;  but,  as  in  choosing  the  builder  of  my  house,  I 
do  not  select  the  man  who  has  the  most  materials  in  his  3^rd,  but  I 
proceed  to  select  him  by  reference  to  his  skill,  ingenuity  and  taste, — so 
also  in  testing  an  orator  or  a  teacher,  I  satisfy  myself  that  they  fulfill 
the  comparatively  easy  condition  of  possessing  sufficient  materials  of 
knowledge  with  which  to  work;  I  look  then  to  those  high  and  noble 
qualities  which  are  the  characteristics  of  their  peculiar  calling.  There 
were  hundreds  at  Athens  who  knew  more  than  Demosthenes,  many 
at  Rome  that  knew  more  than  Cicero,  but  there  was  but  one  Demos- 
thenes and  one  Cicero." — Central  School  Journal, 


Book  Notices. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  with  special  applications  to  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing. On  the  Basis  of  *<  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  for  the  use  of  Normal  Schools, 
High  Schools,  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  and  Students  generally.  By  James 
Solly,  A.  M.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1886.     Part  I.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  Anthar's  large  work  <*  Outlines  of  Psychology"  gave  such  prominence  to  the 
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application  of  psychology  to  education  as  to  suggest  the  desirableness  of  separating 
that  portion  from  the  main  text,  and  issuing  it  in  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
form  for  the  general  use  of  teachers.  The  author,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  publishers, 
at -once  agreed  to^prepare  an  abridgment  of  his  large  work.  He  has  been  working 
at  it  steadily  sthce  but  has  been  unable  to  complete  it  as  early  as  was  anticipated. 
The  present  pamphlet  contains  a  part  of  the  author's  abridgment  and  is  the  only 
authcriud  edition  published.  It  is  in  many  important  respects  a  new  and  improved 
book.     It  is  announced  that  the  complete  book  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

SPENCER'S  NEW  COPY-BOOKS.  By  P.  R.  Spencer's  Sons.  Publishers:  Ivison, 
Blakeman;  Taylor  &  Co.    New  York  and  Chicago.     Price,  |i.o8  per  dozen. 

The  publishers  emphasize  the  fact  that  Spencer's  New  Copy- Books  and  the  **  Spen- 
€erian"  are  entirely  distinct  series.  The  New  Copy-Books  are  designed  to  system- 
atize and  teach  writing  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
business  world.  They  are  the  result  of  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of  a  large 
collection  of  specimens  of  writing  from  business  and  professional  men,  book-keepers, 
clerks  and  correspondents.  The  distinguishing  features  are  simplicity,  legibility  and 
rapidity.  Eadh  book  contains  all  the  small  letters,  capitals  and  figures,  together 
with  all  the  instructions  and  illustrations  necessary  for  teaching  position  and  move- 
ment, so  that  the  learner  can  secure  the  'essentials  of  a  handwriting  even  if  he  uses 
but  one  book.  The  series  consists  of  a  School  Series  of  six  books,  with  two  sup- 
plementary books ;  a  Business  Series  of  two  books ;  and  a  Ladies'  Series  of  two 
books. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES—Grammar  and  Composition.  Part  III.  By  C.  C. 
Long,  Principal  27th  District  Sc)uk>1,  Qncinnati,  Ohio.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

This  volume  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher.  It  seems  well  suited  for  develop- 
ing the  powers  of  the  child  in  the  use  of  language  and  to  give  htm  an  appreci 
ation  of,  and  a  mastery  over,  the  elementary  principles  of  grammar.  By  a  gradual 
presentation  of  the  subject  and  by  systematic  questioning  in  teaching  the  subjects  the 
pupils  are  led  to  examine,  compare,  classify,  and  reach  conclusions.  Practice  in 
composition  is  begun  at  the  outset  and  persistently  continued.  The  book  will  prove 
A  valuable  aid  in  instruction  in  English. 

A  MANUAL  OF  TEACHING.  THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER.  Vol.  viii. 
1884  to  1885.  Francis  W.  Parker.  New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
188  octavo  pp.,  cloth.   Price,  j^i.25. 

Colonel  Parker,  at  his  best,  is  very  good,  and  in  this  volume  is  found  the  very 
best  he  has  ever  written,  as  a  glance  at  these  pages  will  show.  At  the  outset  we  find 
a  ringing  article  on  *'  Beginnings,"  worth  the  price  of  the  volume  to  a  young  teacher, 
and  ten  times  that  amount  to  an  old  one  who  has  got  into  the  ruts  of  bad  habits  and 
mannerisms.  Then  follow  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Reading,"  "  Language,'*  "  Num- 
ber and  Arithmetic,"  "Geography,"  "History,"  "Psychology,"  "Pedagogics," 
"  Elocution."  These  contain  the  very  centre  and  core  of  improved  educational 
practice,  and  cannot  fail  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  are  the  methods  of  the  new 
education?"  in  the  most  definite  and  minute  manner  possible. 

THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery. 
Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Price,  |i.  12. 
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The  leading  facts  of  English  History  are  so  presented  as  to  illustrate  the  great  law 
of  national  growth.  The  author's  style  is  good,  and  he  happily  touches  the  salient 
points.  The  body  of  the  work  is  prefaced  by  a  table  giving  the  descent  of  the 
Ei^Ush  Sovereigns  and  A  Summary  of  the  Principal  Events  of  English  History, 
dinmologically  arranged.  The  entire  course  is  divided  into  convenient  periods, 
the  chief  events  in  each  of  which  are  given.  The  leading  authorities  in  reference 
to  each  period  are  named.  An  interesting  table  of  the  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
follows.  Altogether  it  is  a  useful  summary  and  will  greatly  aid  the  reader  in  getting 
a  dear  and  logical  view  of  the  whole  history  of  the  English  nation. 

THE  AMERICAN  MALE  CHOIR,  By  J.  H.  Tenney.  Published  by  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  , 

Male  Quartettes  and  Choruses  are  getting  to  be  very  popular,  and,  of  course,  the 
sdections  of  pieces  for  such  organizations  are  also  increasing  in  number.  The  new  book 
now  before  us  seems  to  fill  the  bill  very  nicely,  as  it  has  a  goodly  number  of  Sacred 
Soogs,  Go6pel  Songs,  Temperance  and  Memorial  Songs,  all  neatly  arranged  for  two 
tenor  and  two  bass  voices.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Spirited  Glees  in  the  Secu- 
lar department.  Among  them  are :  Come  Away  to  the  Woodland  Glade ;  On  the 
Winning  Side;  Good  Night;  Cynthia;  Softly  Sleep,  a  serenade ;  Moonlight  is  Fall- 
mg,  Montmorenci;  Sleighing  Song;  Never  Surrender,  and  The  College  Bell.  The 
book  costs,  in  boards,  a  dollar,  but  a  good  edition  in  paper  sells  for  eighty  cents,  for 
which  snm  a  specimen  copy  is  sent  post  free. 

TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY,  1620-1803.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Grandfather's  Chair,  complete  in  three  parts,  wiSi  ques- 
tiotts.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,    Price  45  cents. 

Hawthorne's  stories  have  been  a  continual  delight.  The  publishers  have  done  a 
real  service  in  presenting  these  stories  in  a  form  at  once  substantial  and  cheap. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  with  special  reference  to  the  theory  of  Educa- 
tion. By  James  Sully.  Reading  Club  Ediiian,  abridged  and  edited,  with  Appen- 
£ces.  Suggestive  Questions,  and  References  to  Pedagogical  Works,  by  J.  A. 
Reinhart,  Ph,  D.,  Principal  of  the  High  and  Normal  Training  School,  Paterson, 
N.  J.     i6mo,  pp.  375.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  G.  W.  Bardeen.    I1.50. 

This  is  the  Book  adopted  for  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for 
.  the  present  six  months,  and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  ihe  most  important  of  the  course.    Since  its  publication  the  original 
edition  has  been  universally  regarded  as  the  first  practical  application  of  psychology 
tot 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  Fifth  Edition.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  A.  M., 
Editor  of  the  School  Jimmal  and  Teacher^  Institute.  Qoth,  i6mo.  Price,  75 
cents. 

This  is  an  onpietentious  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  and  is 
defoted  to  considering  the  problem  of  school  management.  The  writer  believes 
tiiat  the  way  to  manage  a  school  consists  in  rendering  the  pupils  manageable — a 
pncen  of  dviUmng^  and  eulHvating^  and  refining.  In  the  words  of  President  Thos. 
Hoitcr,  of  the  N.  Y.  Oty  Normal  College :  "  The  author,  an  earnest  and  successful 
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teacher,  draws  from  a  large  and  varied  experience ;  he  has  endeavored  to  avoid  all 
pretensions,  and  make  the  work  as  clear,  simple,  and  practical  as  possible ;  has  not 
forgotten  that  good  principles  are  much  better  than  extensive  acquirements;  he  has 
proved  it  essential  that  the  teacher  should  himself  be  a  man  and  a  gentleman  before 
he  can  train  his  pupils  to  be  such ;  he  inculcates  a  broad  humanity  for  the  school- 
room— a  development  of  the  forces  lying  within,  rather  than  a  repression  of  them,  as 
the  true  foundation  of  school  management." 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  valuable  series  of  Classics  for  Children  the 
three  following  books : 

THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER,  OR  THE  BLACK  BROTHERS. 

A  Legend  of  Stiria.     By  John  Ruskin,  M.  A.     Price,  20  cents. 
A  CHILD'S  VERSION  OF  iESOP'S  FABLES,  with  a  Supplement  containing 

Fables  from  La  Fontaine  and  Krilof.     By  J.  H.  Stickney.     Price,  40  cents. 
THE  TALISMAN.      By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Edited  by  Dwight   Holbrook,  Prin 

cipal  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  Conn.     Price,  60  cents. 

VICK*S  FLORAL  GUIDE  for  1886,  the  pioneer  seed  annual  of  America,  comes 
to  us  this  year  a  real  gem,  not  a  d^r  list  of  hard  l)otanical  |iames,  but  over  thirty 
pages  of  reading  matter,  among  which  are  articles  on  Roses,  House  Plants,  Cheap 
Greenhouse,  Onion  Culture,  Mushrooms,  Manures,  Young  Gardeners,  and  very  inter- 
esting reading,  followed  by  about  150  pages,  containing  illustrations,  descriptions 
and  prices  of  seemingly  everything  the  heart  could  desire  in  the  line  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Potatoes,  &c.  It  is  a  mystery  how  this  firm  can  afford  to  publish  and 
really  give  away  this  beautiful  work  of  nearly  200  pages  of  finest  paper,  with  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  and  two  fine  Colored  Plates,  all  enclosed  in  an  elegant  cover. 
Any  one  desiring  goods  in  this  line  cannot  do  better  than  send  ten  cents  for  the 
Floral  Guide  to  James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Deduct  the  ten  cents 
from  the  first  order  sent  for  seeds. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  TEACHINGS  OF  SCIENCE,  Adapted  to  the  use  of 
Teachers  and  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mary  A.  Liv- 
ermore.     Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886. 

The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  not  to  present  any  special  plan  for  advancing  Tem- 
perance work,  but  **  to  bring  all,  and  especially  young  people,  to  the  rational  conclu- 
sion and  firm  resolve,  that  in  whatever  form,  as  an  article  of  'diet,'  of  luxury,  or  as 
a  beverage,  alcohol  is  harmful:  it  is  useless  ;  we  will  not  tahe  itV  This  it  proposes 
to  accomplish  by  a  statement  of  its  injurious  eflfects  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
stomach,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  nervous  system  and  brain.  The  President  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  gives  her  endorsement  to  the  work  by  writing  an  Introduction. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  WITH  RULES  FOR 
THEIR  SOLUTION.  By  George  A.  Osborne,  S.  B..  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co,,  1886.  Price  55 
cents. 

The  work  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  want  felt  by  the  author  in  a  practical  course 
•on  the  subject,  arranged  for  advanced  students  in  physics.  It  is  intended  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  lectures  on  the  theory  of  Differential  Equations  and  the  derivation 
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of  the  methods  of  soltttion.    With  few  exceptions  the  examples  have  all  been  tested 
ia  the  class-room. 

THE  SCHOOL  ROOM  CHORUS,  a  collection  of  Two  Hundred  Songs  for  Public 
and  Private  Sch9ois.  Compiled  by  E.  V.  DeGraff.  70th  edition,  enlarged  and 
from  new  plates.     Small  4to,  pp.  148.    Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.     35  cents. 

Superintendent  DeGraff  wrote  no  songs  of  his  own,  but  gathered  those  which  his 
loog  experience  as  a  conductor  of  teachers*  institutes  had  shown  him  to  be  the  most 
generally  familiar  and  pleasing. 

The  success  of  this  book  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  only  those  songs  were 
admitted  that  have  proved  to  be  universal  favorites. 

GREEK  INFLECTION;  OR  OBJECT-LESSONS  IN  GREEK  PHILOLOGY. 
By  B.  F.  Harding,  M.  A.,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.     1886.    Price,  55  cents. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  volume  would  be  very  useful  to  the  teacher  of  the  forms  of 
the  Greek  Language — presenting  them  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  scientific. 


Pablishers'  Notes. 

The  Gladstone-Huxley  controversy  over  the  question  of  the  Scientific  Significa'nce 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  will  be  continued  in  the  April  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
The  number  will  contain  Professor  Huxley's  second  article  replying  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's "  Proem  to  Genesis,"  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue.  Henry  Drum- 
mond's  Comments  on  the  views  thus  far  presented  by  the  two  distinguished  disputants ; 
and,  in  a  supplement,  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  paper,  "  the  Dawn  of  Creation  and 
of  Worship,"  which  first  called  out  Professor  Huxley. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  announce  A  Short  Manual  of  Chemical  Arithmetic  with  a 
System  of  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis,  by  J.  Milnor  Coit,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Paul's 
School*  Concord,  N.  H.  This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  companion  to  any  book  in 
descriptive  or  general  chemistry,  and  to  aid  in  making  the  subject  more  practical. 

Among  the  music  of  the  month  worthy  of  special  note,  is  the  following : 
The  "  Heidelberg  March,"  with  picturesque  view  of  the  old  University,  a  capital 
piece  by  C.  C.  Cowen,  arranged  as  a  solo,  or  for  four  hands  (30  cents) ;  the  "  Merry 
Skater,"  a  polka  reverie,  by  Hanaford  Veon,  which  is  all  that  its  title  suggests  (35 
cents) ;  "  Tossing  the  Hay,"  one  of  Louis  F.  Weston's  sparkling,  "  easy-teaching  " 
pieces  for  the  piano  (25  cents) ;  J.  W.  Whiten's  "  Captain  of  the  Guard,"  a  splendid 
litarcb,  and  a  fascinating  bit  of  Mexican  dance  music  (30  cents) ;  Te  Ame,  "  The 
Loved  One,"  by  Navarro  (30  cents). 

Of  songs,  the  most  important  which  have  come  to  our  notice,  are  J.  C.  Macy's 
touching  and  realistic  ballad,  "An  Old  Romance"  (40  cents);  Walter  Jackson's 
pretty  song  of  "Good-Bye"  (30  cents) ;  Herbert  J.  Johnson's  romantic  accompaniment 
to  the  classic  song  of  *'  The  Water  Nymphs  (30  cents) ;  the  beautiful  new  rendering 
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of  "  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  as  sung  by  the  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartette  (35  cents) ; 
a  captivating  waltz-song,  "  When  Love  is  Wann  and  Trae,"  by  George  R.  Jackson, 
with  music  by  Turner  (35  cents) ;  and  Launce  Knight^s  '*  Rosalie,'*  a  song  and 
chorus  for  male  voices,  as  sung  by  the  Harvard  College  Glee  Club  (30  cents).  Oliver, 
Ditson  &  Co. 

The  "Apograph  "  is  not,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  suggest,  a  newly  invented 
instrument,  but  the  title  of  a  most  admirable  collection  of  octavo  choruses,  sacred  and 
secular,  skilfully  arranged  for  the  use  of  musical  coteries,  societies,  conventions,  &c., 
by  Paul  Zerrahn.    |i.oo;  Oliver,  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co. announce  for  early  publication,  Smith's  Coordinate  Geometry; 
VfeniwoTth*s  Anafyticat  Geometry;  tlaxkViS^  Determinants ;  Prince's  Theory  0/ the 
Newtonian  Potential  Function  ;  Science  for  Schools,  adapted  from  the  course  of  Paul 
Bert,  recenty  Minister  of  Education,  France ;  Our  Government,  by  J.  Macy,  a  com- 
plete text-book  on  civil  government,  with  special  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  our 
people. 


BeportSi  Pamphlets,  &o. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiiurs.     1885. 

Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fsnd  at  their  twenty-fourth 
meeting.  New  York,  7th  October,  1885. 

The  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
the  school  year  ending  August  31st,  1885. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education:  No.  3,  1885,  A  Review  of 
the  Reports  of  the  British  Royal  Commissioners  on  Technical  Instruction,  with  notes 
by  the  late  C.  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.    No.  4,  1885,  Education  in  Japan. 


The  Magazines. 

XDUOATION  for  March  \m  %  remarkably  rich  and  readable  namber.  It  haa  eighty-two  pages  ot 
reading  matter,  well  dirided  into  philosophioal,  practical,  biographical  and  other  artlclea. 

Its  tribute  to  Dr.  Phllbrlok,  bv  Oilman  H.  Tucker,  ia  tender  and  truthftal.  Dr.  Hndaon'e  character 
as  a  writer  and  a  man  ie  careftilly  analysed.  The  editorial  pagea  diaplay  vigor  of  thought  and  good 
rhetoric.  The  leading  article  is  entitled  The  Schoolhouee  in  American  DeTelopment,  by  Rot.  A.  E. 
WinKhip ;  Dr.  Loweir  discnaaes  The  Phlloaophical  Phase  of  a  System  of  Bdncatlon ;  Miss  Minna 
Oaroline  Smith  oontribntee  a  bright  article  npon  The  AncientrMod<*ra  Language  Controversy;  D' Al- 
fonso's article  on  The  Problem  of  Woman's  Bdacation,  tianslated  by  Victoria  Ghamberlln  is  com- 
pleted ;  Prof.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  of  ProTidence,  discusses  The  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Community, 
in  an  article  of  unusual  worth,  while  Caroline  8.  Morgan  contributes  the  story  entitled  A  Literary 
Venture.  Short  poems;  Notes  and  Comments;  Foreign  Notes;  The  Teacher  Among  Books,  and 
Among  the  Books,  complete  a  wide  range  of  carefully  prepared  matter 

This  excellent  monthly  magadne  has  already  a  high  reputation,  but  the  new  management  is  im- 
proTlng  the  quality  and  giving  greater  variety.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  are  connected  with  or 
interested  in  educational  matters.  Edited  and  published  by  William  A.  Mowry,  No.  S  Somerset  street, 
Boston.    ^00  a  year. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  and  THE  NURSERY  for  March  well  maintains  the  high  standard  of  this 
excellent  child's  magasine. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  H.  FARR^  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 

[Tht  Jcmnti  w  mhI  to  merjf  Onmtif  BtupertntmdaU  and  DUMot  OUrk,  and  wiuit  be  car^uOp 
rnmvai  ^  Cta»  at  fmbUe  prcpertif  and  irantmtttad  to  tMr  tuccuiort  in  <^ee,  \ 

New  Legislation. 

The  following  school  laws,  of  a  general  character,  were  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  which  has  just  adjourned  : 

Chap.  la— An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  2  of  chapter  138  of  the 
Acts  of  Assembly,  session  of  1883-84,  in  regard  to  filling  vacancies  in  the 
county  boards  of  school  commissioners. 

Approved  January  12,  1886. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  sec- 
tion two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  Acts  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  four,  be  amended  and  re- 
enacted,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  2.  The  said  board  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman,  and 
another  secretary ;  and  any  two  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business ;  and  any  vacancy  occurring  in  any  of  the 
said  county  school  electoral  boards,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
of  the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  may  occur — said  appointees  to 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


Crap.  50.— An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  3,  and  to  repeal  section 
8,  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  a  State  Female  Normal  School  i 
and  to  add  a\ independent  section. 

Approved  January  28,  1886. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  sec- 
tion three  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  eTeven  of  the  Acts  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-three  and  eighty-four,  entided  an  act  to  establish 
a  State  Female  Normal  School,  be  amended  and  re-enacted,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows :  that  section  eight  of  said  chapter  be  repealed,  and 
that  an  independent  section  be  added : 
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§  3.  Said  trustees  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  and 
style  of  The  State  Female  Normal  School,  with  the  right  as  such  to 
use  a  common  seal.  They  may  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of 
justice,  in  all  cases  concerning  the  school  which  may  be  subjects  of 
legal  cognizance  and  jurisdiction,  which  plea  shall  not  abate  by  the 
termination  of  their  office,  but  shall  stand  revived  in  the  name  of  their 
successors;  and  they  shall  he  capable  in  law  and  in  trust,  for  the 
school,  of  receiving  subscriptions  and  donations,  real'and  personal,  as 
well  from  bodies  corporate  or  persons  associated,  as  from  individuals. 
Said  board  of  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the 
school ;  fix  the  number  and  compensation  of  teachers  and  officers, 
and  other  necessary  employees  of  the  board  and  school;  and  shall 
require  bond,  with  approved  security,  from  any  of  said  officers  or 
employees,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  school  or  the 
funds  thereof  The  bonds  when  taken  to  be  in  such  penalty  as  the 
board  may  prescribe,  and  to  be  made  payable  to  the  State  Female 
Normal  School.  All  bonds  shall  be  verified  before  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  as  other  official  bonds  are  required  to  be  veri- 
fied, and  when  approved  by  the  board  shall  be  filed  with  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  prescribe  the  pre- 
liminary examination  and  conditions  on  which  students  shall  be 
received  and  instructed  in  the  school.  They  may  appoint  an  execu- 
tive committee,  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 
The  trustees  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Governor  a  full  account  of 
their  proceedings  under  this  act,  together  with  a  rep6rt  of  the  pro- 
gress, condition,  and  prospects  of  the  school.  All  property  held  by 
the  State  Normal  School,  as  it  now  exists,  by  donations  from  the 
town  of  Farmville,  appropriated  from  the  State  or  otherVise,  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  said  corporation  of  The  State 
Female  Normal  School ;  and  all  acts  done  by  the  trustees  or  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  hereby  legalized,  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  though  the  board  had  been  incorporated. 

2.  The  board  of  trustees  of  this  school  shall  have  authority  to 
grant  diplomas  to  those  that  have  graduated  and  been  found  profi- 
cients in  its  course  of  normal  studies. 

3.  Section  eight  and  all  4cts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 
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Chap.  76. — ^An  ACT  to  create  and  provide  for  a  building  committee  for  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  and  to  prescribe  the  duties 
thereof. 

Approved  February  5,  1886. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  three 
suitable  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  be  known  as  the 
Building  Committee' of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  as  such  shall  be  empowered  to  control  and  disburse  the  funds 
belonging  or  appropriated  to  said  Institute,  and  in  all  respects  to  con- 
trol and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  said  Institute. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  organize  by  the  election  of 
a  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer  from  their  own  number.  They 
shall  keep  a  written  record  of  all  their  transactions,  which  shall  be  laid 
before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session,  and  shall  make  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Any  two  of  said  committee 
may  transact  business,  but  no  order  requiring  the  outlay  of  money 
shall  be  valid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  committee.  They 
shall  receive  for  their  services  the  actual  expenses  incurred  when 
engaged  in  and  about  their  duties. 

3.  The  said  building  committee  may,  in  their  discretion,  employ  a 
superintendent,  who  shall,  under  their  direction,  see  that  the  con- 
tractors for  the  various  kinds  of  work  on  said  building  are  faithfully 
performing  their  contracts,  or,  in  the  event  any  one  of  said  con- 
tractors fails  in  the  performance  of  his  contract,  then  to  buy  material, 
employ  workmen,  and  forward  the  erection  and  completion  of  said 
building  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  Said  superintendent  may  be  removed 
by  the  committee  at  their  pleasure,  and  another  appointed  in  his 
place ;  and  they  shall  require  of  said  superintendent  bond  and  secu- 
rity for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  penalty  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

4.  The  said  building  committee  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
order  and  direct  their  treasurer  to  take  charge  of  any  money  hereto- 
fore appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  said  Institute 
which  may  remain  unexpended,  and  to  draw,  by  order  on  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  the  money  appropriated  at  this  session, 
or  hereafter,  to  said  Institute  for  building  purposes,  in  bi  monthly 
instalments  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  until  the  appropriation  shall 
be  exhausted ;  provided,  that  said  committee  shall  only  order  the 
withdrawal  of  said  money  from  the  public  treasury  as  the  same  may 
be  needed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.   The  said  build- 
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ing  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  removed  by  it  and  another  be 
appointed  by  it  in  its  stead. 

5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


An  ACT  for  the  Relief  of  School  Teachers. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  in 
cases  where  a  school  teacher's  monthly  salary  has  been  reduced  by 
means  of  the  non-attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  during  any 
month  or  months  of  the  school  session,  and  it  further  appears  at  the 
end  of  said  school  session  that  the  attendance  has  been  sufficient  to 
make  an  average  on  the  sessional  report,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  issue  his  warrant  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  said  deficit,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  as 
the  average  found  will  indicate :  provided  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed  that  now  paid  for  the  average  attendance  according  to  law. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage,  and  shall  apply  to 
the  current  session. 


The  following  acts  of  a  local  character  were  passed,  but  as  they 
have  not  been  published  we  merely  give  the  titles  of  each  except 
that  relating  to  Roanoke  city: 

Chap.  102. — ^An  ACT  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  City  of  Roanoke. 

Approved  February  8,  1886. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
City  of  Roanoke,  as  the  corporate  limits  are  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  defined,  shall  be  entided  to  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  school  organization  of  Roanoke 
county;  and  the  common  council  of  said  city  shall  elect  the  school 
trustees  for  same;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  schools  for  said  city,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six:  and  provided,  that  the  person  who  shall  be  appointed 
SiTperintendent  shall  be  a  resident  of  said  city. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 
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An  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Bland  county  High  School,  in  the  town  ot 
Seddon,  and  to  create  a  shb-school  district  in  Bland  county,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


An  ACT  to  allow  the  district  school  board  of  Milboro  district,  in  the  county 
of  Bath,  to  use  a  portion  of  the  district  school  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  teachers. 


An  ACT  to  enable  the  town  of  Fincastle  to  aid  in  founding  and  maintain- 
ing a  High  School  for  boys,  at  or  near  said  town. 


An  ACT  to  submit  the  question  of  increasing  the  levy  for  district  school 
purposes  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  several  school  districts  of  High- 
land county. 


Chap.  7.— An  ACT  to  empower  the  trustees  of  the  district  school-board  of 
Buchanan  school  district,  Botetourt  county,  to  use  surplus  county  public 
school  funds  belonging  to  said  district  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or 
erecting  buildings  for  school  purposes. 


An  ACT  authorizing  the  school  trustees  of  Falls  Church  to  sell  lot  at 
Bailey's  Cross  Roads. 


An  ACT  authorizing  the  school  trustees  of  Richmond  district.  Wise  county, 
to  sell  one  acre  of  Cold  Spring  tract  of  land,  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
erecting  a  school  house. 

An  ACT  amending  Sub-Districting  Act  so  that  county  school  boards  can 
abolish  sub-districts  if  found  unsuited,  except  in  Fairfax,  which  will  have 
to  apply  for  relief  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  general  laws  herein  quoted  and 
referred  to,  we  fail  to  find  anything  of  general  advantage  to  the 
public  free  schools. 

The  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  relief  of  school  teachers  will,  we 
think,  not  prove  an  advantage  to  them. 

The  tendency  will  be  to  multiply  small  schools  which  will  absorb 
the  money  set  apart  for  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  thus  lessen  their 
compensation  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  There  never  was 
a  greater  humbug  than  this  principle  of  pay  on  term  average,  or  as 
the  law  under  discussion  denominates  it,  "sessional"  average,  instead 
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of  on  the  monthly  average,  which  is  the  only  fair  way  for  the  good 
teachers  and  the  people.  In  four  years  experience  with  this  question 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  £'ood  teacher  complaining  of  any  trouble  in 
making  his  or  her  monthly  average;  it  is  always  the  lazy,  indifferent 
ones  who  insist  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  term. 

As  we  have  demonstrated  time  and  again,  the  only  way  to  increase 
the  pay  of  teachers,  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  do  equal 
justice  to  all  the  children,  is  to  require  a  fair  monthly  average  to  be 
made.  The  average  length  of  school  session  is  only  six  months,  and 
trustees  and  teachers  should  be  required  to  consult  the  people,  who 
are  to  support  the  schools,  as  to  the  time  that  will  best  suit  their  con- 
venience for  them  to  be  opened.  Under  the  present  regulation  that 
has  generally  been  done. 

With  a  term  average,  teachers — the  indifferent  ones  who  are  to 
be  accommodated  by  the  law — will  not  care  whether  they  hav«  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  the  first  month,  so  that  toward  the  end  of  the  session 
the  attendance  increases  enough  to  entitle  them  to  full  pay.  It  is. 
possible  under  this  law  for  a  teacher  to  commence  a  school  two 
months  before  the  majority  of  the  patrons  can  start  their  children  to 
the  schools,  so  that  just  at  the  time  when  they  could  send,  the  session 
has  ended,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of  two  months,  at  least,  of 
schooling  that  they  might  have  had,  and  doubtless  would  have  had 
but  for  the  pay  by  term. 

This  question  has  always  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education^  and  the  Legislature  committed  a  blunder  when  it  limited 
its  powers. 

The  tendency  of  much  of  the  local  legislation  was  to  set  up  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  school  jurisdictions,  which  is  against  the  policy  of 
the  general  school  law  and  in  direct  opposition  to  our  constitution. 


Summer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Petersburg,  Va. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Superintendents,  other  school 
officers  and  teachers,  to  the  following  circular  letter  from  Hon.  John 
Mercer  Langston,  the  President  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute,  and  urge  upon  them  the  great  importance  of 
the  summer  session,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  circular, 
is  intended  especially  to  educate  and  improve  our  colored  teachers 
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and  those  who  desire  to  te^ch.  This  Institution  is  now  thor- 
oughly organized  under  its  able  president,  and  gives  promise 
of  realizing  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  warmest  friends.  The  In- 
stitution b  a  monument  to  the  good  will  of  the  white  people  of 
\^rginia  for  their  colored  fellow- citizens,  and  has  received  the  warm 
endorsement  and  material  support  of  both  political  parties.  Yhe 
colored  teacher  is  really  afforded  an  opportunity  that  is  denied  the 
white  teachers  as  a  class,  for  the  State  has  not  provided  anywhere  a 
summer  session  to  be  held  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  white  teachers.  At  Farmville,  as  stated  in  the  last  Journal, 
the  trustees  have  inaugurated  a  summer  session,  to  be  held  at  the 
State  Normal  School  for  four  weeks,  but  this  is  only  to  accommodate 
a  few  of  the  lady  teachers. 

We  urge  Superintendents  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  every  colored  teacher  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  induce  them  to  attend  the  summer  session.  Call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  secure  eight  weeks'  thorough 
drill  and  instruction  for  the  small  amount  of  $i6,  perhaps  less  ;  that 
the  President  is  the  ablest  colored  man  in  this  country,  of  ripe  expe- 
rience, who  has  devoted  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  Ufe  to  actual 
instruction  in  the  school-room ;  that  their  State  has  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  improvement,  and  demands  that  they  shall  qualify 
themselves  for  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  or  quit  the  school- 
room. 

Superintendents  will  read  the  circular  carefully  and  see  that  every 
requirement  of  the  law  is  strictly  complied  with. 

R.  R.  Farr, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  March  6thy  1886. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  Va. 
Dear  Sir: 

According  to  section  first  of  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
approved  December  ist,  1884,  it  is  ordered — 

**  That  the  President,  Secretary  and  Faculty  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute  shall  be  required,  during  each  and  every 
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year,  to  conduct  a  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and  those 
who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession — said  summer  session  to 
commence  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July,  and  not  later  than  the 
tenth  of  the  said  month  in  each  and  every  year.  The  day  above 
named  for  the  commencement  of  the  said  summer  session  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  said  ses- 
sion to  continue  for  eight  weeks.  During  the  said  eight  weeks  such 
branches  shall  be  taught  as  the  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe." 

The  fourth  section  of  the  same  act  requires  that — 

'*  When  any  County  or  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be 
notified  of  the  time  of  commencement  of  said  summer  course,  he 
shall  notify  all  of  the  colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county,  and 
said  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend  said  summer  course  at  least 
one  session  in  every  thtee  years,  except  prevented  by  sickness;  and 
should  any  teacher  fail  to  attend  one  session,  or  any  part  of  said 
summer  course  for  three  consecutive  school  years,  then  the  County 
Superintendent  shall  revoke  said  teachers'  license,  and  he  shall  not 
again  be  allowed  to  enter  the  profession  as  a  teacher  until  after  he  or 
she  shall  have  attended  at  least  one  session  of  said  summer  session  of 
instruction,  unless  excused  by  the  Board  of  Education." 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 
here  referred  to,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  day  for  com- 
mencing the  summer  session  at  this  Institute  for  this  year  be  Thurs- 
day, July  1st,  1886,  and  that  it  be  continued  up  to  and  including 
August  25th,  1886,  making  eight  full  weeks ;  and  you  are  respectfully 
urged  to  notify  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  schools  accord- 
ingly, that  they  may  serve  notice  duly  upon  all  colored  teachers  of 
colored  public  schools  located  within  their  several  jurisdictions. 

In  bringing  this  subject  to  your  attention,  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
this  year  the  third  session  in  regular  order,/ since  the  enactment  of 
the  law  providing  therefor,  will  take  place ;  and  according  to  the  pur- 
pose and  terms  of  the  law,  as  gathered  from  the  fourth  section  above 
quoted,  every  colored  teacher  of  a  colored  public  school  located  any- 
where in  this  State,  who  has  not  yet  attended  either  of  the  sessions 
already  held,  must  attend  this  session  or  have  the  penalty  of  the  law 
enforced  against  him.  It  should  also  be  stated,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested,  that  all  teachers  attending  the  summer  session  of  this 
Institute  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  rooms  of  the  school  with  such 
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acooznmodations  as  may  be  offered  them,  and  to  have  their  board  at 
a  price  not  to  exceed  eight  dollars  per  month  while  attending  upon 
the  course  of  said  summer  session,  while  each  person  attending  shall 
receive  a  certificate  for  attendance  and  proficiency,  as  well  as  for  such 
other  marks  of  distinction  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  deem 
proper  and  establish  by  its  rules. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attendance  upon  the  summer  session  of 
this  Institute  this  year  will  be  prompt,  full,  and  regular ;  all  persons 
interested  exerting  themselves  to  be  present  at  the  opening  and 
remaining  to  its  close. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  President,  Faculty,  and  officers  of 
the  Institute  to  make  the  session  what  it  ought  to  be— pleasant,  inter- 
esting, and  profitable  to  all  teachers  attending  thereupon — nor  shall 
any  effort  be  spared  necessary  to  realize  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the 
State  in  this  behalf,  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of  this 
Institute. 

Trusting  that  the  suggestions  here  made  may  command  your 
approval ;  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  determine  at  an  early 
day  the  branches  of  study  which  shall  be  pursued  during  the  eight 
weeks  of  the  session  of  this  year,  and  that  all  persons  proposing  to 
attend  thereupon  will,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  its 
commencement,  notify  the  officers  of  the  Institute  of  such  purpose 
on  their  part,  that  due  arrangement  may  be  made  for  their  reception 
and  entertainment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully,  &c., 

John  Mercer  Langston, 
President  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 


Some  Laws  whioh  the  Interests  of  our  Public  Free  Schools  De- 
mandi  and  the  late  Legislature  ought  to  have  Passed. 

One  giving  free  books  to  all  the  children. 

One  increasing  the  school  revenue  appropriated  by  the  State,  so 
as  either  to  have  maintained  the  present  session  or  to  have  increased 
its  length. 

One  repealing  the  iniquitous  law  which   prohibits  the  Board  of 
Education  from  holding  Teachers'  Institutes. 
8 
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One  placing  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  $io,cxx> 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Summer  Institutes  or  Normals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  free  school  teachers  and  those  who  expect  to 
teach. 

One  repealing  the  law  which  created  the  present  County  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  to  elect  school  trustees  ;  a  political  mon- 
strosity, injected  into  the  school  system  without  cause,  and  with 
disastrous  effect,  the  imperfections  of  which  have  been  forcibly 
admitted  by  its  framers,  who  have  four  times  amended  it  during 
three  years.  The  old  law,  providing  that  the  County  Judge,  Com- 
monwealth's Attorney,  and  Superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county, 
should  constitute  the  School  Trustee  Electoral  Board,  was  fair  and 
sensible,  and  ought  to  have  been  re-enacted,  or  the  power  to  appoint 
trustees  should  have  been  placed  where  it  originally  belonged,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Oounty  and  Oity  SnperiDtendents. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  who 
have  been  selected  by  Governor  Lee,  Attorney- General  Ayers, 
Superintendent-elecU  J*  L.  Buchanan,  all  of  whom  have  been  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate.  Their  post-office  addresses  have  not  been 
furnished  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  hence  we  are  not 
able  to  give  them  here. 

Only  six  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  old  Superintendents  have 
been  retained,  as  follows:— L.  A.  Michie,  of  Albemarle;  W.  S.  Hale, 
Grayson;  O.  P.  Chew,  Highland;  R.  T.  Bland,  Middlesex;  W.  A. 
Bowles,  Staunton ;  R.  P.  Carson,  Washington. 

Of  course  the  selection  of  new  men  does  not  indicate  that  the 
present  incumbents  are  not  efficient — their  faithful  services  and  great 
success  in  the  work  prove  that  they  are — but  is  attributable  to  the 
change  in  the  administration  and  a  difference  in  political  opinions. 
A  majority  of  the  appointees  will  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  the  first  day  of  next  July — the  most  of  them 
are  strangers  to  us — but  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  make  faithful 
and  efficient  officers,  and  we  bid  them  God  speed  in  the  great  work 
that  they  will  soon  have  under  their  control,  and  for  which  they  will 
be  responsible. 
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Giles— D.  F.  Hale. 

Gloucester — W.  F.  Hogg. 

Goochland— \i,  D.  Ragland. 

Grayson — W.   S.   Hale  (present 
incumbent). 

Greene — G.  B.  Jennings. 

Greensville—^.  N.  Bell.'* 

Halifax — T.  E.  Barksdale  (pres- 
ent incumbent),  f 

Hanover — W.  H.  Campbell. 

Henrico — ^J.  ^C.  Fussell. 
Staunton — W.  A.  Bowles  (present  Henry — W.  M.  Peyton. 


incumbent). 
^tfM— George  W.  Simpson. 
Bedford— i^.  D.  Hawkins. 
Bland — David  Munsey. 
BoUtourt—K,  S.  Burks. 
Brunswick — George  R.  Blick.  * 
Buchanan — ^Sparrell  Radiff.  * 
Buckingham— "^ .  P.  Ellis. 
Campbell — Robert  C.  Saunders. 
Caroline — A.  G.  Smith. 
Gifr£7//~  William  H.  Mitchell. 
Charles  CV/y— John  E.  Graves. 
Charlotte— Yi.  I.  Watkins. 


Highland— O.  P.  Chew  (present 

incumbent).  * 
Isle  of  W%A/— Gaven  Rawles. 
James  OVj^— James  H.  Allen. 
King  &  Queen — W.  A.  Saunders; 
King  George — Waller  Coakley. 
King  William—^.  V.  Croxton. 
Lancaster — F.  W.  Lewis. 
Z^e — A.  M.  Goins. 
Loudoun — L.  M.  Shumate. 
Louisa— T,  T.  West,  f 
Lunenburg — G.  W.  Hardy. 
Lynchburg — E.  C.  Glass.  * 


Gi^^/^y/£^/(flf— W.  A. Blankingship.  Madison — ^J.  W.  Banks. 


Manchester— H.  A.  Maurice. 
Clarke—^.  F.  Meade. 
Craig — Crockett  B.  Givens.. 
Culpeper—V^,  E.  Coons. 
Cumberland — Wm.  C.  Corson. 
EHnwiddie — E.  C.  Powell. 
EHzabeth  Citv—].  M.  Willis,  f 
Essex — E.  R.  Baird. 
Fairfax— M.  D.  Hall. 
Fauquier— V^,  C.  Marshall. 
Floyd— G.  A.  Willis. 
Fluvanna — J.  O.  Shepherd. 
Franklin — W.  E.  Duncan. 
Frederick — M.  M.  Lynch,  f 


Mathews — ^T.  B.  Lane« 
Mecklenburg— T.  W.  Smith. 
Middlesex— K,  T.  Bland  (present 

incumbent). 
Montgomery—-^.  B.  Richardson. 
Nansemond — Lee  Britt 
Nelson — G.  E.  Caskie. 
New  Kent—O.  F.  Taylor,  f 
Norfolk  city—].  Barron  Hope. 
Norfolk  county—].  T.  West. 
Northampton^.  T.  Notingham. 
Northumberland— G.  F.  Eubank. 
Nottoway — T.  W.  Sydnor. 
Orange—^.  A.  Williams. 


Fredericksburg — James  Taylor.  *   Page — ^Jos.  Stover^* 
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Patrick — Abram  Staples. 
Petersburg— D.  M.  Brown. 
Pittsylvania — L.  H.  Pigg.  f 
Danville — T.  E.  Bowen.  f 
Portsmouth — J.  C.  Ashton. 
Powhatan — C.  H.  Harrison. 
Prince  Edward— V,,  C.  Irving.  * 
Prince  George — J.  W.  Stephen- 
son. 
Prince  William— K,  P.  Gray.  * 
Princess  Anne — O.  B.  Mears. 
Pulaski — A.  H.  Jordan. 
Rappahannock — H.  M.  Miller. 
Richmond  city — ^J.  B.  Cary. 
Richmond  county — Robert  Hall. 
Roanoke — Wm.  Graybill. 
Roanoke  city — Wm.  Lunsford. 
Rockbridge — J.  S.  Saville. 
Rockingham — Geo.  H.  Hulvey. 
Rtcssell-~T>.  C.  Alderson. 


Scott— W.  D.  Smith. 
Shenandoah — J.  B.  Mclnturff. 
Smythe—D,  C.  Miller,  ff. 
Southampton — ^J .  F.  Bryant,  f 
Sp  o  t  tsylvania — Chancellor  Bai  - 

ley.t 
Stafford— Q,  M.  Weedon. 
Surry— K,  D.  Gilliam,  ft 
Sussex — R.  K.  Harrison.  * 

Tazewell— H.  M.  Smythe. 

Warren — G.  E.  Roey. 

Warwick-].  H.  Crafford.  f 

Washington — R.  P.  Carson  (pres- 
ent incumbent). 

Westmoreland — T.  S.  Hunter. 

Williamsburg— ]no,    G.   Ander- 
son, ff 

Wise—].  B.  Gilley. 

Wythe— G^.  R.  Hufford. 

York—Vf.  H.  Shield. 


The  present  Superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
1st  of  July  following  his  appointment.  Under  former  construction 
of  the  law,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Board  of  Education,  his 
term  will  not  expire  *until  July  ist,  1887  ;  f  until  July  ist,  1888; 
ft  until  July  i,   1889. 


National  Aid  to  Public  Education. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Mahone  for  a  copy  of  the  Blair  Bill 
as  it  was  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate;  also  a  copy  of  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Willis,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  proposes  to  appropriate  $76,000,000,  instead  of 
$77,000,000,  the  amount  set  apart  by  the  Blair  bill,  and  distribute  it 
upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  as  determined  by  those  who  cannot  read, 
$7,000,000  the  first  year;  $9000,000  the  second  year;  $11,000,000 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years ;  $9,000,000  the  seventh  year  ; 
and  $7,000,000  the  eighth  year,  at  which  time  the  appropriation 
ceases.  The  House  bill  makes  no  provision  for  erecting  or  providing 
school-houses,  and,  we  think,  is  loosely  drawn. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  editor  of  the  Edu- 
cational Journal,  in  allowing  us  more  space,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  the  "full"  text  of  the  Blair  bill  as  it  was  amended  and  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  a  very  carefully-framed  document, 
and  is  well  worth  a  close  perusal.  We  regard  sections  8  and  17  as 
of  most  importance  to  the  educational  wor]^  of  our  State.  The  bill  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  should  be  at  once 
considered  and  passed. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

December  8,  1885. 

Mr.  Blair  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

January  6,  i886. 
Reported  by  Mr.  Blair  with  an  amendment. 

February  17,  1886. 
Considered,  amended,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  amended. 

March  4,  1886. 
Ordered  to  be  printed  as  amended. 


A  BILL  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common 

schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  eight  fiscal  years  next 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  annually  appropriated  from 
the  money  in  the  Treasury  the  following  sums,  to  wit :  The  first  year 
the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars,  the  second  year  the  sum  of  ten 
million  dollars,  the  third  year  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  the 
fourth  year  the  sum  of  thirteen  million  dollars,  the  fifth  year  the  sum 
of  eleven  million  dollars,  the  sixth  year  the  sum  of  nine  million  dollars, 
the  seventh  year  the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars,  the  eighth  year 
the  sum  of  five  million  dollars ;  which  several  sums  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  secure  the  benefits  of  common-school  education  to  all  the 
children  of  the  school  age  mentioned  hereafter  living  in  the  United 
States :  Provided^  That  no  money  shall  be  paid  to  a  State,  or  any 
(Acer  thereof,  until  the  legislature  of  the  State  shall,  by  bill  or  reso- 
lution, accept  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  such  acceptance  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Sec.^2.  That  such  money  shall  annually  be  divided  among  and 
paid  out  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  that  proportion 
which  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  who,  being  of  the  age  of 
ten  years  and  over,  cannot  write,  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  such 
persons  in  the  United  States ;  such  computation  shall  be  made 
according  to  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty.  And  in 
each  State  and  Territory  in  which  there  shall  be  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children,  the  money  received  in  such  State  or 
Territory  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  out  for  the  support  of  such 
white  and  colored  schools,  respectively,  in  the  proportion  that  the 
white  and  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  years  and  twenty- 
one  years  in  such  State  or  Territory  bear  to  each  other,  as  shown 
by  the  said  census.  The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  affect  the 
application  of  the  proper  proportion  of  said  money  to  the  support 
of  all  common  schoob  wherein  no  distinction  of  race  or  color  shall 
exist. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  State  or  Territory  shall  receive  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act  until  the  governor  thereof  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a  statement  certified  by  him,  showing  the  character 
of  the  common-school  system  in  force  in  such  State  or  Territory  ; 
the  amount  of  money  expended  therein  during  the  last  preceding 
school  year  in  the  support  of  common  schools,  not  including 
expenditures  for  the  rent,  repair,  or  erection  of  school  houses; 
whether  any  discrimination  is  made  in  the  raising  or  distributing 
of  the  common-school  revenues  or  in  the  common-school  facilities 
afforded  between  the  white  and  colored  children  therein,  and, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  sources  from  which  such  revenues 
were  derived;  the  manner  in  which  the  same  were  apportioned 
to  the  use  of  the  common  schools;  the  number  of  white  and 
colored  children  of  the  school  age  prescribed  by  this  act  for  each 
county  and  city,  as  given  by  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  the  number  of  children,  white  and  colored,  of  such 
school  age  attending  school;  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  in 
each  county  and  city,  white  and  colored;  the  school  term  for  each 
class ;  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  white  and  colored,  male 
and  female,  and  the  average  compensation  paid  such  teachers;  the 
average  attendance  in  each  class ;  and  the  length  of  the  school  term. 
No  money  shall  be  paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory 
that  shall  not  have  provided  by  law  a  system  of  free  common  schools 
for  all  of  its  children  of  school  age,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color,  either  in  the  raising  or  distributing  of  school  revenues  or  in 
the  school  facilities  afforded:  Provided,    That  separate  schoob  for 
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white  and  colored  children  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this 
condition.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  thereupon  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  names  of  the  States  and  Territories 
which  he  finds  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  act,  and 
also  the  amount  due  to  each. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  amount  so  apportioned  to  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  by  warrant  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  monthly  estimates  and  requisitions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  same  may  be  needed,  and  shall  be 
paid  over  to  such  officers  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States  and  Territories  to  receive  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  instruction  in  the  cotnmon  schools  wherein  these 
moneys  shall  be  exp^ded  shall  include  the  art  of  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
as  may  be  taught  under  local  laws. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  money  appropriated  and  apportioned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  the  use  of  any  Territory  shall  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  common  and  industrial  schools  therein,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature  thereof 

Sec.  7.  That  no  greater  part  of  the  money  appropriated  und^r  this 
act  shall  be  paid  out  to  any  State  or  Territory  in  any  one  year  than 
the  sum-  expended  out  of  its  own  revenues  or  out  of  moneys  raised 
under  its  authority  in  the  preceding  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools,  not  including  the  sums  expended  in  the  erection 
of  school  buildings. 

Sec.  8.  That  a  part  of  the  money  apportioned  to  each  State  or 
Territory,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  thereof,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  its  legislature,  yearly  be  applied  to  the  education  of  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  therein,  which  sum  may  be  expended  in  main- 
taining institutes  or  temporary  training-schools,  or  in  extending 
opportunities  for  normal  or  other  instruction  to  competent  and  suit- 
able persons,  of  any  color,  who  are  without  necessary  means  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  who  shall  agree  in  writing  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively,  for  at  at  least  one  year  after  leaving 
such  training-schools,  to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  for  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  paid  other  teachers  therein. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  part  of  the  educational  fund  allotted  to  any  State 
or  Territory  shall  be  used  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  or  school- 
buildings  <^  any  description,  nor  for  rent  of  the  same. 
Sec.  10.  That  the  moneys  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  shall  be  used  only  for  common  schools,  not  sectarian  in  character, 
in  the  school-districts  of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  in  such 
way  as  to  provide,  as  near  as  may  be,  for  the  equalization  of  school 
privileges  to  all  the  children  of  the  school  age  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  State  or  Territory  wherein  the  expenditure  shall  be  made,  thereby 
giving  to  each  child,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  an  equal 
opportunity  for  education..  The  term  "school-district"  shall  include 
all  cities,  towns,  parishes,  and  other  territorial  subdivisions  for  school 
purposes,  and  all  corporations  clothed  by  law  with  the  power  of 
maintaining  common  schools. 

Sec.  II.  That  no  second  or  subsequent  allotment  shall  be  made 
under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory  unless  the  governor  of  such 
State  or  Territory  shall  first  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
statement,  certified  by  him,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  pay- 
ments or  disbursements  made  of  the  school  fund  apportioned  to  his 
5tate  or  Territory  and  received  by  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer 
or  officer  under  this  act,  and  of  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  such 
treasurer  or  officer  withheld,  unclaimed,  or  for  any  cause  unpaid  or 
unexpended,  and  also  the  amount  expended  in  such  State  or  Territory 
as  required  by  section  eight  of  this  act,  and  also  of  the  number  of 
public,  common,  and  industrial  schools,  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  the  total  number  of  children  taught  during  the  year  and 
in  what  branches  instructed,  the  average  daily  attendance  and  the 
relative  number  of  white  and  colored  children,  and  the  numbef  of 
months  in  each  year  schools  have  been  maintained  in  each  school 
district  And  if  any  State  or  Territory  shall  misapply  or  allow  to 
be  misapplied,  or  in  any  manner  appropriated  or  used  other  than  for 
the  purposes  herein  required,  the  funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  received 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions herein  prescribed,  or  to  report  as  herein  provided,  through 
its  proper  officers,  the  disposition  thereof,  and  the  other  matters 
herein  prescribed  to  be  so  reported,  such  State  or  Territory  shall 
forfeit  its  right  to  any  subsequent  apportionment  by  virtue  hereof 
until  the  full  amount  so  misapplied,  lost,  or  misappropriated  shall 
have  been  replaced  by  such  State  or  Territory  and  applied  as  herein 
required,  and  until  such  report  shall  have  been  made :  Provided, 
That  if  the  public  schools  in  any  State  admit  pupils  not  within  the 
ages  herein  specified,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  herein.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  funds  received  under  this  act  for  the  preceding  year 
by  the  State  or  Territory  have  been  faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes 
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contemplated  by  this  act,  and  that  the  conditions  thereof  have  been 
observed,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  distribute  the  next 
year's  appropriation  as  is  hereinbefore  provided.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  examine  any  complaints  of 
misappropriation  or  unjust  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  funds 
herein  provided,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  the  results  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  whether  any  State  or  Territory  has  forfeited  its  right 
to  receive  its  apportionment  under  this  act,  and  how  forfeited,  and 
whether  he  has  withheld  such  allotment  on  account  of  such  forfeiture; 
and  each  State  and  Territory  from  which  such  apportionment  shall 
be  withheld  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  such  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Congress. 

Sec.  14.  The  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
reserved. 

Sec.  15.  That  no  State  or  Territory  that  does  not  distribute  the 
moneys  raised  for  com  men -school  purposes  equally  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  apportionment  of  the  money  that  shall  be 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  act  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
the  Territories  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  therein,  as 
provided  in  section  two  of  this  act;  but  in  determining  the  number 
of  illiterates  therein  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  consider,  in  addition  to  the  census  returns  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  any  evidence  that  may  be  submitted  to  him 
showing  the  number  of  illiterates  in  any  such  Territories,  and  shall 
determine  therefrom,  before  the  first  distribution  is  made,  the  amount 
to  which  such  Territory  is  entitled. 

Sec  17.  That  there  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  seven  millions  of  the  first  appropriation,  the  sum 
of  two  million  dollars,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  on  the  same  basis  as  the  moneys  appropriated  in  the 
first  section,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  common-school -house  fund, 
to  be  paid  out  to  each  State  and  Territory  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
proof  of  the  expenditure  made  during  such  year,  which  shall  be 
expended  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  school -houses  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  pupils  attending  the  common  schools  in 
the  sparsely  populated  districts  thereof,  where  the  local  community 
shall  be  comparatively  unable  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation.    Such 
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school-houses  shall  be  built  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  furnished 
free  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington : 
Provided,  however^  That  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars shall  be  paid  from  said  fund  toward  the  cost  of  any  single  school- 
house,  nor  more  than  one-half  the  cost  thereof  in  any  case;  and 
the  States  and  Territories  shall  annually  make  full  report  of  all  the 
expenditures  from  the  school- house  fund  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  in  case  of  other  moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Fetersborg. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  institution  last  week,  and 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  strike  the  evening  upon  which  is  held  the 
monthly  literary  exercises  of  the  school — consisting  of  declamations, 
readings,  music,  essays,  orations  and  debate.  The  exercises  were 
all  creditable,  and  some  of  them  were  remarkably  good,  and  would 
have  done  credit  to  students  who  had  had  more  advantages. 

President  Langston  has  accomplished  wonders  in  the  short  time 
that  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Institution,  and  has  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  restored  harmony  where  contention  reigned 
for  awhile  with  such  bitterness. 

President  Langston  seems  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  all  his 
race,  and  is  receiving  the  warm  support  and  encouragement  of  all 
classes  of  people. 

We  examined  into  the  discipline  and  so  on  of  the  Institution,  and 
were  struck  with  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since 
President  Langston  assumed  charge.  The  Institution  is  destined  to 
be  not  only  a  credit  to  the  race  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  but  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  entire  State.  The  building  is  being  pressed  to  com- 
pletion, and  a  few  weeks  of  good  weather  will  see  the  roof  all  on, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session.  The  school  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty -eight, 
and  some  of  the  students  are  from  far  distant  States  ,*  we  were  told 
that  every  day  new  students  were  matriculated. 

The  building,  when  completed,  is  c  ilculated  to  accommodate  seven 
hundred  students,  and  will  include  lecture  rooms,  reception  room, 
library,  halls,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  an  imposing  structure,  heated  by 
steam,  with  all  modern  improvements  in  radiators  and  so  on,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated.     President  Langston  is  confident  that  he  will 
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be  able  to  fill  the  Institution  with  students,  and  we  believe  he  will,  as 
he  is  energetic,  able  and  determined  to  make  his  Institution  second 
to  none.  The  intermediate  exercises  of  the  session  are  to  be  held  the 
19th  instant,  and  Governor  Lee  has  promised  to  be  present;  we 
hope  that  he  will  go,  and  take  with  him  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  they  are  responsible  for  the  managemeht  of 
the  school,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  it  and 
the  exercises  of  the  students. 


State  School  Fund  on  Hand  Maroh  9th,  1886. 

Hon.  F.  G.  Rgffin,  Second  Auditor,  reports  that  there  is  now  in 
the  treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
fc5.318.25.  This,  with  the  $25,000  that  is  due  the  first  day  of  April — 
the  quarterly  payment  on  arrearages  under  the  GrandstafT  act — will 
isake  about  $80,000  on  hand  at  that  date,  which  will  enable  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  apportion  to  the  counties  and  cities  to  pay  teachers, 
twelve  cents  per  capita,  and  still  leave  in  the  treasury  about  $13,000 
to  pay  incidental  expenses  until  the  first  day  of  July  next,  when 
$25,000  will  be  again  due  on  arrearages.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
apportion  this  money  among  the  schools  as  fast  as  it  accumulated  ; 
we,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  wit  be  the  policy  of  the  present 
Board;  the  schools  are  in  great  need  of  the  money,  and  we  presume 
it  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


Feabody  Medals. 

We  have  still  on  hand  nine  Peabody  medals,  which  we  will  turn 
over  to  our  successor.  Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan,  to  be  disposed  of  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  as  published  in  the  February  Journal 
in  the  Conference  proceedings,  found  on  page  88,  except  that  the 
reports  of  those  who  receive  the  medals  from  Dr.  Buchanan  will  be 
niade  to  him. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
mrUEJLlUGTOli^  CIIVCIIVIVATI  AND  LOUISVIU.!:,  '^m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,  WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

■vsrjLSiiiiTcaToiT  ajnrzr,  R.ioii:bd:o35rr) 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FOEaE 

-TO- 

X.OXJISVIIL.IL.S  And  oinoinnaxi. 

Connecting  at  these  points  iix 

NMliTille,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO- 
aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  «tc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
nation ;  yon  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
•J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

T^l?  A  /^^[T1?D^  I  ^^^  ^^^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  XjXJl  \>'  [X  r!iXlO  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per^et  1 1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  cbntains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Pubushing  Co.,  Warrxn,  Pa. 
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SG HOOL  SONG  BOOKS. 

Par  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  &c.: 

SONG  OREETINQ— (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     A  really 

admirable  collection  of  eood  sone^. 
mOH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG— (75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  £.  Leslie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part -Songs,  Duets,  &c. 
SONG  READER,  Book  II— (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  Emerson  &  Brown. 

Practical  note  reader  with  ^ood  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  #3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irving 

Emerson.     Larffe  collect!  m  of  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORUS— By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

bong  Books.     Price  each,  ^i,  or  $9  per  dozen. 

Per  Common  Schools : 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS— Book  I.  35  cents ;  Book  11,50 

cents ;   Book  III,  50  cent.s ;   by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

graded  ^bools. 
SONO  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  oopnlar  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cenf,  or  ^.80  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   ft  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURt'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 
1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
mr  LEXIN GTON ,  CIIV CIIVIVATI  AND  I^OUISVIIXE,  ^^m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SO€THWl»T,  WEST  AND  IVOBTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

■vsTjLSimsrca^oiT  ottit,  R.ioii:bd:o35rr) 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

X.OXJISVIIL.IL.S  And  cincinnaxi. 

Connecting  at  these  points  i<x 

IVMbTllle,  HemphUi  and  Texa«  Points* 

— TO- 
aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AB  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  yoor  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor* 
nation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Ch«sapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTH  WEST  OB  SOUTHWEST* 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
-J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Pftssenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

rp'Tl  A  /^CT1?13U  I  ^^  ^^^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  XjXJl  \>'  [X  XJ JLl)k3  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  i 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per^et  I1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  cbntains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  Uken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fins  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Wauibn,  Pa. 
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SC  HQOL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  &c.: 
SONG  ORBETINQ — (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     A  really 

admirable  collection  of  good  snne^. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG— (75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  E.  Leslie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part -Songs,  Duets,  &c. 
SONG  RBADER,  Book  11— (60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  Emerson  &  Brown. 

Practical  note  reader  with  i^ood  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  $3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irving 

Emerson.     Laree  coDecti  m  ot  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOMB  CHORUS— By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

Song  Books.     Price  each,  $i,ot  $g  per  dozen. 

For  Common  Schools: 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS— Book  I,  35  cents ;  Book  11,50 

cents;    Book  III,  50  cents;   by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

(vraded  schools. 
SONG  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  oopnlar  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cent9,  or  ^.80  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  8«7  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURt'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  510.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 
1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutThc  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

■«t«bllah«d  IB  1887. 

Superior  Belli  of  ObnMr  amd  Ttn,  mottBtod 

with  tiM  bMC  MotmrfSiutglnttt  fcr  CAufcAm, 

Sdkeolt,  Fmrnu,  FaeloriM,  Oovrt-hauf,  fin 

Atarnu,  Tewmr  Cleete.  cte.  Attty  W<mrrmnttd, 

IlliiBtniad  CaMlogMMDC  Free. 

DDsw *  Tw.  101 B.  USt.,  -'    ' 


MagilFs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER. MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


*<  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task." — 
Educational  Journal, 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


J.  P.  BEIX  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

A^l  T VlfVl  f  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
^Jl  AJC  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STIN80N  ft  CO.,  PorUand,  Me. 


TOKOLOGY 


GMBptoto  LADnS  OCIM 


TheTei 
Ototh, 


ery  best  book  f or  AQ ENTS*    Sample  paoes  fre*. 
I.  p.00.  Morocco.  «t7l    SAKmBT  POB.ODnbhl«««b 


Current  Eyents— Snpplementary  Reading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  $2,00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  ;^2.oo  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "  Intelligence,"  "  Week's  Current,'*  etc..  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 
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BCLECTIC    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

ANNOUNGEMENTS :     ~ 

The  Eelectlo  Manual  of  Methode. 

K  practical  exposition  of  the  befit  Qieihod  of  teaching  JLangpage  Lessons,  Composi: 
tioD,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Physiology. 
Adapted  especially  to  assfst  the  many  thousands  of  teachers  using  the  text-books  of  the 
Eclectic  Educatiowil  Series,  2,(>Z  pages,  fall  cloth.  Specimeo  copy  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Sixty  cents. 

ALSO  NOW  READY.  *  • 

Long's  Language  Exercfseat  Part  III. 

Langiuige  £x«rciaes.  Grammar  (and  Composiiton.  By  C.  C.  LoNG,'Princips^l  of 
Tweaty^seventh  District  School.  Cincinnati. .  150  pages. 
•U>NG'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES,  Part  III,  follows  the  Inductive  Method. 
The  essentials  of  English  Grammar  are  presented.  The  relations  of  words,  phrases 
and  sentences  to  on^e  another  are  taught  by  an  easy,  natural,  and  progessive  method 
of  analysis.  Practice,  in  writing  short,  easy  sentences  is  begun  at  the  very  outset. 
Subjects  adapted  to  the  eomprehension  of  young  students  are  present  ed'fot  formal 
composition. 

Long's  Series  of  Language  Exercises  is  t)ie  cheapest  series  published.  Following 
ue  the  prices  for  first  introduction  into '  schools,  and  for  single  specimen  copies,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a*  view  to  first  introduction : 

Lobg's  Language  Bzercises,  Part  I. .  15c. 

Long's  Language  Bi^ercises,  Part  II 20c. 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Teachers*  Edition,  including' 

Parts  I  and  II ...:...   50c. 

'  Long's  Language  Ezercise-i,  Part  III 30c. 

Single  Sample  Copies'  for  'examination,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price  annexed.  ^ 

Intrododtionr  Price. 

While's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number ; i>. , $    60 

Eclei^c  Primary  United  States  History . . : , . .       50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry 60 

Irish's  Qrammaif  and  Analysis  made  Easy  by  Diagrams ;  a  Key  to  Harvey's 

Grammar,  lAailing  price i  25 

Smith's  English  Literature'. .,.,...    i  20 

Edcctic  Physiology  and  Hygiene. '. 60 

Norton's  Chemistry,  Revised  Edition,  complete i  10 

Ray's  New  Astronomy! < I  20 

Gr^ocy's  Political  Economy " , I  .20 

Eclectic  Conoplete  Book-keeping. ". . . .       50 

Blanks  for  same,  per  %a. : 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Book-keeping ., So 

Hewett's  Pedag(^  for  Young  Teacheis I  00 

Murdoch's  Pica  tor  Spoken  UinguBge. \ i  00 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Eloicution j  00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution 1 i  00 

Doemer's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge,  Part  I , ,..*....       $0 

Doemer's  Treteixry  of  General  Knowledge,  Part  II 65 

Peasjee's  Selections  for  Memorizing ^       50 

Smith's  .Practical  Music  Reader 40 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Psychology i  40 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic '. 35 

Riy's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra , 50 

Van  Antwerp^  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Banies'  lessrScliool  Book  fype. 

HIGHEST  EXPERT  ENDORSEMENTS. 

I  coogratiilttte  you  upon  the  result  of  the  printer**  lurt  as  shown  in  yotir  recently  published  **  New 
NatioDHi  Readers  "  and  "  History  of  the  United  BUtes.'* 

The  fftct  that  Irreparable  damapr^  is  done  to  the  eyes  of  young  children  by  badly  printed  primary 
school  books,  makes  year  work  in  the  books  alluded  to  above  a  genuine  pqblio  benefaction.  I  do  not 
see  how  anj  damage  can  possibly  result  in  the  proper  use  of  such  books,  the  typographical  parts  of 
which  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  healthful  ex  erdse  of  the  organ  \>f  Tision. 

Trusting  that  eduoaton  may  be  led  to  set  the  value  of  your  books,  and  to  lessen  the  evil  flffeda  of 
abuse  of  the  eyes  of  the  young. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 
NbW  Tobk,  January  6»  1886.  0.  R.  AdNBW,  Bft.  D.  • 

The  increase  of  disease  to  the  eyes  of  students  is  one  of  the  most  significant  phenomena  of  modern 
civilisation,  it  has  inflnenoed  the  Germans  to  adopt  the  Roman  type  in  place  of  the  old  Oermaa,  and 
has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession.  Some  improvement  in  the  priotfcig  of  school- 
books  is  beginning  to  be  noticed,  but  nothing  I  have  seen  can  compare  in  general  adaptabiK^  to  the 
wants  of  the  eyes  of  scUolam  with  the  typography  and  clearness  of.  illustration  of  the  Mbw 
Natiokal  8* eiks  or  Rsa]>*b»  and  the  BKiBr  Hi«*roBT  or  thk  Uiiitbd  Statbb,  published  by  A.  8. 
Barnee  A  Co.  ,      « 

Silch  praiseworthy  endeav4^s  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  acience  an^  to  preserve  t;be  eyee  x>f  our 
children  deserve  the  hearty  endonement  of  every  phi(anthropiBt. 

TIMOTHY  F.  ALLEN.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D  , 
New  Tobx,  December  16, 1886.  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Opthatanic  Hospital. 


adhbable  w  book  equipment  for  any  school. 

8PELL1IR8.~WatBon*s  Graphic  Speller,  20  cents;  Watson's  Complete  Spelle,r,  20  cents.  Combines 
Oral  and  Written  Bxerciaes,  and  makes  skillful  use  of  the  principle  of  the  olasslflcatlon  and  aasooia- 
tion  of  words 

RBADERS.-'BanieB*  New  National  Readers,  "The  BdncationaL  Oems  of  the  J>ecade  "~>First,20 
cents;  Second.  SS  cents;  Third.  60 cents ;  Fourth,  70  cents;  Fifth,  03  cents. 

ARITHMftTIC— Barnes'  Elemeutary  Arithmetic,  40  cents;  Barnes'  National  Arithmetic, 76  cents 
On  the  plnn  of  a  Minimum  of  Theory,  with  a  Maximum  of  Practice. 

OEOGKAPUY.—- Monteith*e  Elementary  Qeography,  6&  cents;  Monteith's  Comprehensive  Oeag> - 
raphy,  $1.10 ;  Monteith's  New  Physical  Geography,  $1  00  Clasaea  using  Monteith  invariably  do  good 
work.    Earh  vulume  contains  the  latest  Advances  in  geographical  knowledge. 
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President  Elliot  on  Fnblio  School  Frobleme. 

Address  of   Superintendent  B.  A.  Hinsdalb,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

II. 

Thb  IS  President  Elliot's  second  paragraph  : 

"This  idea,  I  know,  if  carried  out  thoroughly,  runs  directly 
counter  to  another  very  common  idea — namely,  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  subjects  which  everybody  ought  to  know.  Now 
the  longer  1  live  the  greater  experience  and  wider  observation  I 
have,  the  more  I  settle  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  one  thing  that 
a  liberally-educated  man  musi  know.  In  arithmetic,  for  example, 
what  stumbling  blocks  to  children  are  least  common  multiple  and 
greatest  common  divisor  ;  but  we  have  all  discovered  that  common 
people  have  no  use  for  either  of  these  matters.  And  so  on  through- 
out much  of  school  education.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  everybody 
to  know  what  air  is  made  of,  where  the  river  Charles  rises,  how  the 
pump  draws  water,  or  the  names  of  the  stars,  or  of  any  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt.  Not  one  of  these  things  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  essen- 
tial to  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  notion  that  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  subjects  which  everybody  should  know,  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  counteract  the  general  principle  that 
the  best  training  for  every  individual  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  those  sub- 
jects for  which  he  is  best  fit  and  which  he  enjoys." 

Unfortunately,  this  language  is  not  as  clear  as  could  be  desired. 
In  one  sentence  the  president  denies  "  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  subjects  which  everybody  ought  to  know,"  thereby  ap- 
parently admitting,  by  implication,  that  there  are  some  subjects 
which  everybody  ought  to  know,  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  affirms 
"that  there  is  no  one  thing  that  a  liberally-educated  man  must 
know."  The  denial  and  the  admission  can  be  harmonized  only  by 
holding  that  the  term  "  thing"  applies  to  a  single  fact  or  object,  and 
is  not  the  same  as  a  "  subject  "  or  branch  of  knowledge.   But  we  are 
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cut  off  from  making  this  distinction  by  the  last  sentence,  where  what 
has  before  been  affirmed  of  "  thing  "  is  affirmed  of  "  subject."  Ap- 
parently, then,  the  President  of  Harvard  expects  us  to  understand 
him  in  the  most  absolute  sense:  there  is  no  thing  or  subject 
which  a  liberally-educated  man  need  know.  This  is  a  surrender  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  these  are  instruments  or  methods  for  learning  things  and  sub- 
jects, and  not  such  themselves,  which  seems  a  forced  construction. 

One's  view  of  the  whole  paragraph  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  sense  that  he  attaches  to  the  expression  **  a  liberally-educated 
man,''  a  topic  that  I  set  aside  for  the  present.  No  one  can  fairly 
claim  that  such  a  man  must  know  the  elements  of  the  air,  the  source 
of  Charles  river,  the  action  of  a  pump,  the  names  of  the  stars,  or  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  But  the  real  question  is  this :  What 
is  a  liberally- educated  man's  relation  to  the  great  departments  of 
knowledge  that  these  facts  belong  to;  to  chemistry,  geography, 
physics,  astronomy,  and  history?  Admit,  for  sake  of  argument, 
•*  that  the  best  training  for  every  individual  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
subjects  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,"  provided  we  could  only  find  that 
out;  but  since  it  is  a  fact  that  special  talents  do  not,  ordinarily,  declare 
themselves  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  how  are  we  going  to  make  that 
discovery?  The  boy  of  those  ages  is  quite  apt  to  have  a  stock  of 
whims  and  notions  of  his  own ;  moreover,  what  he  enjoys  depends 
largely  upon  association  and  habit,  and  we  cannot  relegate  his  studies 
to  the  court  of  motive  and  enjoyment- 

But  let  us  hear  the  president  again  : 

"  There  is  another  principle  which  we  should  bear  in  mind,  though 
it  runs  counter  to  generally  accepted  ideas— viz.,  that  uniformity  in 
intellectual  training  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage,  but  a^ 
an  evil  from  which  we  cannot  completely  escape.  We  have  lately 
heard  a  great  deal  about '  keeping  step '  as  a  valuable  part  of  public 
school  training,  but  I  do  not  know  a  more  unfortunate  figure  to  use 
with  regard  to  education.  Even  in  military  movements,  if  troops 
want  to  get  anywhere  they  never  keep  step.  A  large  school  is 
almost  necessarily  a  kind  of  averaging  machine.  But  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  though  this  averaging  may  be  in  some 
measure  necessary,  it  is  a  necessary  evil-  Ail  would  admit  that  it 
would  be  an  ineffable  loss  to  mankind  if  the  few  great  men  were 
averaged  with  the  millions  of  common  people,  if  by  the  averaging 
process  the  world  had  lost  such  men  as  Faraday  and  Agassiz,  Ham- 
ilton and  Webster,  Gladstone  and  Cavour.  But  do  we  equally  well 
understand  that  when  ten  bright,  promising  childen  are  averaged  with 
ninety  slow,  inert,  ordinary  children,  a  very  serious  loss  is  inflicted, 
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not  only  upon  those  ten,  but  upon  the  community  in  which  the  one 
hundred  children  are  to  grow  up.  There  is  a  serious  and  probably 
an  irreparable  loss  caused  by  the  averaging  of  the  ten  with  the  ninety 
children.  Therefore,  I  say  that  uniformity  in  education  all  along  the 
line  is  an  evil  which  we  should  always  be  endeavoring  to  counteract 
by  picking  out  the  brighter  and  better  children,  and  helping  them  on 
by  every  means  in  our  power." 

No  other  .paragraph  in  the  address  is  so  exasperating  to  public 
school  teachers  as  this  one,  and  no  other  is  so  deserving  of  their 
attention.  But  putting  aside  our  resentment  at  being  talked  at  in 
this  manner,  we  should  candidly  inquire  what  there  is  in  this  matter 
of  uniformity  and  averaging. 

In  a  sense,  a  large  public  school  is- "a  kind  of  averaging  machine." 
But  the  world  is  full  of  such  machines,  and  we  need  not  be  over-afraid 
of  them  A  national  literature,  no  matter  how  rich  and  varied,  is  an 
averaging  machine.  It  tends  to  produce  a  certain  mental  homo- 
^reneity,  a  certain  type  of  culture,  that  is  more  or  less  distinct  from 
all  other  cultures.  The  Anglo-American  was  not  reared  on  the 
literature  of  Italy  or  Persia,  and  would  not  have  been  Anglo- 
American  if  he  had  been.  The  Christian  church,  in  the  broadest  his- 
torical sense,  is  an  averaging  machine  ;  and  so,  in  a  much  closer 
sense,  are  the  State  churches  of  Europe  and  the  great  historical 
Christian  denominations  of  America.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
theologian  to  trace  the  line  of  delimitation  separating  the  Christian 
church  from  all  other  churches,  as  the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  or 
the  Buddhist.  The  Christian  denominations  rest  upon  certain  doc- 
trinal uniformities  and  certain  spiritual  cultures,  which  uniformities 
and  cultures  they  tend  powerfully  to  perpetuate.  Non -conformity  is 
the  loose-fitting  nanie  of  a  multitude  of  British  sects,  but  it  never- 
theless marks  off  some  very  definite  beliefs  or  non-beliefs  which  those 
sects  hold  in  common.  Colleges  and  universities  are  averaging 
machines;  their  function  being  to  provide  society  with  liberally- 
educated  men,  who.  even  when  the  name  is  held  in  a  sense  loose 
enough  to  please  President  Elliot,  have  something  in  common.  Repub- 
lican government  and  absolute  monarchy  are  averaging  machines, 
each  tending  to  produce  its  own  type  of  citizen  or  subject.  Nay,  civil 
society  itself,  the  very  civilization  of  which  we  boast,  is  an  averaging 
machine;  it  is  plainly  divided  from  barbarous  or  savage  society, 
and  tends  to  certain  uniform  results.  Certainly,  in  this  broad  sense, 
large  public  schools  and  small  public  schools,  and  schools  of  all  kinds, 
are  averaging  machines,     Moreover,  they  should  be  such  machines. 
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The  name  may  offend  us  by  its  suggestion  of  mechanical  rather  than 
vital  or  organic  processes,  but  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  fact. 
Hence,  if  President  Elliot  speaks  absolutely  when  he  says  that 
uniformity  in  intellectual  training  is  never  an  advantage,  and  that 
averaging  is  a  necessary  evil,  1  cannot  agree  with  him  ;  but  probably 
he  does  not  speak  in  that  way.  So  far,  then,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
quarrel. 

But  this  is  neither  the  kind  of  ** averaging*'  nor  .the  kind  of 
"  uniformity  "  that  President  Elliot  means.  He  has  in  his  mind  a 
process  that  ignores  the  individuality  of  children,  kills  originality, 
rounding  off  the  sharp  knobs  of  genius  and  character,  and  thereby 
accomplishes  two  things — turning  out  a  type  of  tamely  uniform  men 
and  women  and  losing  to  the  world  its  Faradays  and  Agassizes,  its 
Hamiltons  and  Websters,  its  Gladstones  and  Cavours.  I  do  not  share 
the  fear  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  potential  great  men  of  the 
future  being  spoiled,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over -averaging. 
Mr.  Bagehot  says  civilization  consists  of  two  elements-  custom  and 
change,  legality  and  progress.  **  Law-  rigid,  definite,  concise  law — 
is  the  primary  want  of  early  mankind."  This  is  the  "  cake  of  cus- 
tom," or  "  the  preservative  habit,"  with  which  civil  society  every- 
where begins.  Then  comes  progress  and  variety ;  "  getting  out  of 
a  fixed  law,''  "  breaking  the  cake  of  custom,"  breaking  through  the 
preservative  habit  and  reaching  something  better."*  Both  theory 
and  history  prove  that  the  second  of  these  steps  is  much  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two.  Asia  is  full  of  arrested  civilizations. 
Witness  China  that  once  had  a  promising  civilization,  but  that 
for  thousands  of  years  has  stood  still,  wholly  unable  to  break  the 
tough  cakeof  custom  that  antiquity  baked.  The  averaging  machine 
has  there  done  its  perfect  work.  We  talk  of  tlie  "average  Amer- 
ican," having  in  mind  a  certain  vague  type  of  character  and  life,  and 
not  venturing  to  point  out  as  such  any  man  in  the  throng  who  jostles 
us  on  the  streets ;  but  in  Pekin,  if  I  understand  the  matter  righdy, 
you  can  safely  point  to  almost  any  passer-by  with  **  That  is  the 
average  Chinaman." 

Once  more,  there  may  or  there  may  not  be  a  suggestion  in  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  averaging  machine  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school- 
master ;  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  have  the  teacher,  the  school 
and  literary  studies  been  so  powerful  in  moulding  the  nadonal  char- 
acter and  life. 

*  Physics  and  PoHHcs^  20,  53. 
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It  is  this  excess  of  uniformity,  this  over-averaging,  that  President 
Elliot  complains  of,  and  that  we  all  need  to  watch  with  fear  and 
trembling.  There  is  a  certain  danger  of  its  appearance  in  schools  of 
all  kinds;  other  things  being  equal,  more  danger  in -large  schools 
than  in  small  ones,  and  in  systems  of  schools  than  in  single  schools. 
Many  teachers  do  over  emphasize,  and  the  majority  of  teachers  are 
more  or  less  likely  to  over-emphasize — "keeping  step.**  To  com- 
pare the  public  schools  with  other  schools  might  be  thought  invidious, 
and  to  speak  in  quantitative  terms  of  any  school  is  impossible ;  but 
I  am  free  to  say,  for  one,  that  President  Elliot  has,  in  his  remarks  on 
"averaging,*'  pointed  out  one  place  where  public  school  men  need  to 
keep  the  danger  signal  all  the  time  flying. 

Men  offer  to  our  observation  a  great  variety  of  talents  and  tastes. 
In  bis  late  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Archdeacon  Farrar 
said: 

''The  minds  of  men  differ  radically.  Some  men,  like  my  friend, 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  are  interested  in  the  nature  and  thought  of 
man;  others  breathe  more  freely  in  regions  of  the  abstract.  Charles 
Darwin  said  that  at  school  he  had  learned  nothing  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  he  had  taught  himself  by  private  experiments  in  chem- 
istry, and  when  the  head  master  discovered  him,  instead  of  encour- 
aging him,  he  reproached  him  before  all  the  form  with  being  a  **poca 
currentey"  which  he  thought  a  dreadful  name.  St.  Bernard  is  so  dead 
to  outer  impressions  that  he  travels  all  day  along  Lake  Geneva  and 
then  asks  where  the  lake  is,  while  Linnaeus  is  so  sensitive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  that  when  he  beholds  a  promonotory  standing  boldly 
forth  and  teeming  with  beauty,  he  cannot  help  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  thanking  God  for  such  a  world.** 

What  educational  problems  do  these  examples  suggest  1  But 
every  man  of  much  reading  can  readily  parallel  them,  even  if  he 
cannot  state  them  in  as  choice  language.  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  no 
interest  in  the  regular  school  studies,  and  was  voted  a  dunce  by  the 
masters ;  but  he  had  a  passion  for  the  antiquities,  history,  and  min- 
strelsy of  Scotland,  and  finally  became  the  great  chivalric  poet  and  his- 
torical romancer  of  the  century.  A  much  commoner  case  is  such  as 
this :  A  boy  who  does  nothing  in  school  but  make  trouble,  has  a  taste 
for  drawing  and  mechanical  contrivance ;  he  spends  the  time  that  the 
teacher  wants  him  to  bestow  on  geography  and  grammar  in  making 
pictures  and  toy  machinery,  and  at  last  blossoms  out,  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  aii  architect  or  inventor. 

But  the  variety  of  character  is  greater  than  the  variety  of  intellect. 
The  sensibility  and  the  will  present  to  the  educator  more  and  more 
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difficult  problems  than  the  understanding.  Children's  minds  have 
been  compared  to  combination  locks ;  if  you  have  the  "  combination  " 
you  can  enter  at  once ;  if  you  have  not,  no  pounding  on  the  door 
will  give  you -entrance.  Sometimes  the  combination  is  simple  and 
easy,  and  then  again  complex  and  difficult. 

Now  our  problem  is  to  adapt  the  schools  to  this  variety  of  mind 
and  nature.  Averaging  of  some  sort  begins  at  once.  One  hard 
thing  to  manage  is  the  course  of  study ;  the  work  assigned  in  the 
grades  must  not  be  measured  by  the  ability  of  the  brightest,  nor 
again  of  the  dullest  scholars.  The  problem  confronts  us  again  in  the 
examinations  and  promotions.  Then  the  teacher  question  brings  it 
up  in  a  still  more  trying  form.  Some  teachers  can  rise  and  fall 
through  two  or  three  octaves,  some  through  one  octave,  spme  are 
confined  to  a  single  note.  In  government  and  moral  control  it  is 
even  worse,  since  the  average  teacher  has  less  power  to  discipline 
than  she  has  to  instruct.  One  teacher  reports  a  pupil  stubborn, 
another  says  he  is  quite  manageable.  One  teacher  soothes  the  boy, 
who  is  bristling  like  the  fretful  porcupine,  another  ruffles  him  and 
makes  him  more  fretful.  In  some  schools  you  always  find  more  or 
less  irritation  and  friction ;  troublesome  boys  who  pass  into,  while 
others  disappear  from  sight  like  icebergs  drifting  towards  the  torrid 
zone.  We  have  difficulty  in  accounting  for  these  differences  in 
teachers.  Even  the  most  skilful  analysts  of  character  fail  us.  They 
mention  **good  sense,"  "sympathy,**  and  several  other  common 
qualities,  and  these  pass  off  into  vagueness — "native  tact,*'  '* subtle 
influence,"  and  "indefinable  quality.*'  Most  unfortunately,  when 
the  teacher  should  be  fullest  of  resources,  the  most  vicious  averaging 
is  done.  Again,  women  are  more  skillful  than  men  in  finding  the 
mind  and  heart  combinations  of  small  children,  and  this  is  why  they 
make  the  best  primary  teachers. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  regulation  school- 
master puts  aside  such  examples  as  those  just  presented.  He  says 
they  are  **  exceptional,**  and  declares,  what  is  true  enough,  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  well  in  school  do  well  in  other 
places ;  but  the  question  arises  whether  the  child  that  cannot  go  at 
the  common  pace,  but  has  a  pace  of  his  own — the  boy  who  is  separate 
and  apart,  and  is,  therefore,  called  "  queer,  *'  or  "  odd,*  *  or  "  strange  '* — 
'receives  the  attention  that  is  his  due.  Should  such  a  boy  as  Walter 
Scott  or  Charles  Darwin,  or  Humphrey  Davy,  appear  in  the  schools 
of  Detroit,  Chicago,  or  Cleveland,  would  he  find  any  room,  or 
would  he  be  driven  out  by  the  established  regimen?     I  shall  not 
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answer  my  own  question,  but  I  will  say  that  sometimes  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  in  the  schools  a  case  of  "arrested  development" 
The  graded  school  development  has  done  great  things  for  the  country ; 
it  has  brought  system  and  order  out  of  chaos.  It  has  created  cus- 
tom and  legality,  but  the  question  of  individual  adaptation  and  pro- 
gress has  not  been  fully  solved.  The  *'  cake  of  custom  *'  has  been 
baked,  but  not  fully  **  broken."  This  is  my  excuse  for  offering  some 
remarks  of  a  more  definitely  practical  character. 

I.  President  Elliot  does  not  exaggerate  the  value  to  the  world  of 
its  great  men ;  nor  is  his  solicitude  for  the  ten  brightest  children  in  a 
hundred  misplaced.  He  was  right  when  he  wrote  in  an  Alaniic 
Monthly  essay  ten  years  ago — 

"  We  Americans  are  so  used  to  weighing  multitudes  and  being 
ruled  by  majorities  that  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  potential  influ- 
ence of  individuals.  Yet  we  know  that  Agassiz  s  word  about  a  few 
fossil  fish  justly  outweighed  the  opinion  of  the  whole  human  race 
besides ;  that  Von  Moltke  is  worth  great  armies  to  Germany ;  that  a 
few  pages  of  poetry  about  slavery  and  freedom  by  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  and  Whittier,  have  had  the  profoundest  effect  upon  the  public 
fortunes  of  ihb  country  during  the  past  thirty  years ;  that  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  have  not  been  the  combined  work  of  multitudes, 
but  have  been  accepted  from  individuals.  We  must  not  be  led  by 
our  averages  and  our  majorities  to  forget  that  one  life  may  be  more 
precious  than  other  millions;  that  one  heroic  character,  one  splendid 
genius,  may  well  be  worth  more  to  humanity  than  multitudes  of 
common  men.** 

But  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  very  full  provision  for  the 
highest  abilities  in  schools  of  any  kind.  The  fact  is,  the  men  who 
have  them  move  in  an  orbit,  and  with  an  impetus  of  their  own.  In 
discussing  the  scale  of  merit  among  men  who  obtain  mathematical 
honors  at  Cambridge  University,  Mr.  Galton  speaks  of  the  enormous 
differences  of  power  that  the  examinations  reveal.  One  year  the 
senior  wrangler  obtained  9,422  marks,  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  honor-list  only  309.  Galton  states  the' ratio  of 
abilities  as  30  or  32  to  one.  That  is,  the  senior  wranglers  are  able  to 
grapple  with  subjects  thirty  or  thirty-two  times  as  difficult  as  the  men 
who  come  in  lowest  on  the  lists.  And  yet  he  insists  that  in  the  exami- 
nations the  best  men  do  not  have  a  fair  chance,  owing  to  the  large 
part  of  the  time  that  is  taken  up  in  the  mechanical  labor  of  writing.* 
Now  how  are  these  extraordinary  men  to  be  educated  ?     I  can  see 

*  ^* Hereditary  Genius ^"  20. 
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but  one  possible  answer — they  must,  for  the  most  part,  get  what  they 
want  in  extra  school  work.  What  they  want  chiefly  is  great  teachers 
who  can  guide  them  in  these  studies.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  what 
Dr.  Brunnow  did  for  Watson  at  Ann  Harbor.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
bring  the  brightest  pupils  in  a  public  school  grade  together  in  different 
classes  by  themselves ;  the  different  classes  of  pupils*within  the  grade 
must,  for  the  time,  work  on  together;  but  when  we  succeed  in 
gearing  the  public  library  to  the  public  school  the  best  pupils  can 
pour  their  surplus  power  into  literature.  It  may  be  replied  that  the 
best  pupils  are  apt  to  be  the  nervous  and  precocious  ones,  who  should 
not  be  crowded,  which  is  true  in  a  measure ;  but  there  are  other 
pupils  of  superior  ability  and  strength,  who  can  do  more  than  the 
allotted  measure  of  work. 

2.  A  good  teacher  can  do  a  good  deal  of  this  differential  work 
within  the  school.  Here,  I  fear  teachers  do  not  always  understand 
their  business.  At  the  beginning  of  a  term  a  class  is  graded,  and  the 
teacher,  perhaps,  thinks  that  she  should  keep  it  graded.  Not  at  all ; 
it  is  her  duty  to  ungrade  the  school  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. ••  Even  classes"  may  be  very  easy  to  handle,  but  they  indi- 
cate only  average  teaching.  English  fox-hunters  think  it  great  merit 
in  a  pack  of  hounds  to  run  in  so  close  a  body  that  a  bed-blanket  will 
cover  them,  but  teachers  should  not  think  their  schools  ''packs." 
By  "ungrading"  the  schools,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  children  are 
always  to  be  promoted  out  of  the  class,  though  that  is  sometimes 
best ;  I  rather  mean  that  extra  work  may  be  furnished  in  school  or 
out  of  school  to  those  who  are  able  and  anxious  to  do  it.  This  would, 
in  reality,  be  putting  two  or  three  courses  in  the  one  course ;  imperia 
in  imperio, 

3.  To  provide  elective  studies  in  lower  grade  schools  seems  to  me 
impracticable.  The  studies  of  those  grades  are  fundamental  in  char- 
acter, as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  children,  with  the  exceptions  soon 
to  be  made,  must  be  held  to  them.  But  you  will  often  find  boys  who 
have  no  taste  and  no  ability  for  grammar,  for  example,  but  are  good 

eaders,  good  arithmeticians,  good  geographers,  and  are  full  of  gen- 
eral information  into  the  bargain.  To  refuse  promotion  to  such  a 
boy,  particularly  if  his  stay  in  school  will  be  short,  is  an  injustice. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  girl  who  succeeds  in  everything  but  arithmetic. 
But  I  shall  be  told  that  there  are  indolent  pupils  and  pupils  who  have 
dislikes  for  particular  studies,  and  that  these  will  also  ask  for  promotion 
when  they  fail.  This  difficulty  is  not  an  imaginary  one ;  but  I  reply, 
first,  I  would  promote  none  who  have  not  made  an  earnest  effort  and 
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demonstrated  their  defect ;  and,  secondly,  I  would  promote  none  on 
this  score  who  have  not  been  successful  in  nearly  all  the  studies. 
Moreover,  the  refusal  to  do  justice  to  one  class  of  pupils  because 
another  and  a  different  class  will  make  trouble,  while  it  must  some- 
times be  done,  perhaps,  is,  most  emphatically,  a  vicious  averaging 
process.  Again,  thefe  are  pupils  who  never  master  the  work  of  any 
grade  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth ;  they  absorb  "  so  much  '*  of  a  sub- 
ject and  never  absorb  any  more,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  when  the 
point  of  saturation  is  reached,  they  should  be  moved  along.  Of 
course  such  pupils  cannot  be  carried  through  the  schools  and  grad- 
uated; fortunately  for  the  management,  however,  they  generally 
disappear  before  graduation  day  comes.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked, 
"How  much  would  you  yield  at  these  various  points?'*  That  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  in  quantitative  terms.  What  I  mean  is,  I 
would  individualize  the  cases  and  deal  with  them  as  they  arise. 


Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Soienoe. 

PROF.    W.   H.    PAYNE,   UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN. 

I  hope  no  reader  of  the  Moderator  who  is  pursuing  the  Reading 
Circle  course  will  fail  to  study  Mr.  Page's  chapter  on  "  Waking  up 
Mind."  It  will  suggest  to  every  thoughtful  teacher  a  method  of 
giving  much  valuable  instruction  in  natural  science.  Teachers  often 
complain  that  they  lack  books  and  apparatus,  but  the  very  best  of 
instruction  may  be  given  without  either.  Certain  facts  or  phenomena 
are  familiar  to  all  children,  and  the  instruction  I  have  in  mind  is 
designed  to  explain  these  phenomena,  or  to  make  them  compre- 
hended, and  also  to  give  children  some  facility  in  the  art  of  thinking. 
Every  phenomena  is  a  complex  affair,  and  the  art  of  thinking  is  to 
resolve  it  into  its  elements  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  understood,  that 
is,  seen  in  its  various  relations.  The  way  to  defeat  this  purpose  is 
to  UU  the  child  the  explanation  of  such  or  such  a  thing.  The  way 
to  promote  the  habit  of  thinking  is  to  excite  the  child's  mental 
activides  by  deft  questions  and  so  lead  him  to  make  the  resolution 
for  himself.  The  first  little  success  will  give  him  a  delicious  sense  of 
power  and  so  will  whet  his  appetite  for  larger  undertakings.  Every 
country  school  has  some  boy  whom  deft  management  might  lead  to 
become  a  thinker,  if  not  a  philosopher. 

Such  exercises  as  I  have  in  mind  should  be  "  saved  up  "  as  Intel- 
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lectual  luxuries.  They  should  be  brought  forward  at  unexpected 
moments  so  as  to  provoke  a  shock  of  grateful  surprise.  To  adver- 
tise them  by  giving  them  a  fixed  place  in  the  official  programme 
would  be  to  rob  them  of  their  peculiar  charm.  Leaden  skies  some- 
times hover  over  the  school-room,  and  at  such  moments  it  is  a  mercy 
to  excite  a  new  sensation.  A  teacher  who  has  tact  can  use  these 
little  lessons  in  familiar  science  for  this  purpose.  The  stupid  teacher 
will  spoil  the  whole  scheme  by  trying  to  give  a  verbal  reproduction 
of  the  simple  examples  that  I  here  propose.  The  mere  mode  of 
procedure  is  of  but  litde  account.  It  is  the  spirit  only  that  is  worth 
reproducing.  I  cannot  anticipate  one  of  the  answers  that  a  class 
would  return  to  a  set  question,  but  every  one  of  twenty  different 
answers  would  give  an  unforeseen  turn  to  the  lesson.  Every  good 
teacher  will  shape  his  course  by  some  pole-star.  This  pole-star  is  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  To  know  the  end  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
know  the  way. 

LESSONS    ON   WATER. 

I.  Ice  and  steam  are  farms  of  water, 

T.  What  will  happen  if  a  kettle  containing  ice  be  heated  over  a 
fire? 

P,  The  ice  will  melt. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  melting  f 

P.  The  ice  will  be  changed  into  water. 

T.  What  will  happen  if  the  kettle  of  water  be  left  out  of  doors 
on  a  cold  winter's  night  ? 

P.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  solid  ice. 

T.  What,  then,  is  ice  ? 

P.  Ice  is  water  in  a  solid  form. 

T,  What  is  water  ? 

P.  Water  is  ice  changed  to  a  liquid  form. 

T.  What  would  happen  if  the  water  be  put  in  a  tea-ketde  and 
boiled  for  a  long  time? 

P.  It  would  disappear  and  the  kettle  would  become  dry. 

T.  What  would  become  of  the  water  ? 

P.  It  would  be  changed  to  steam. 

T,  On  washing  days,  in  winter,  drops  of  water  run  down  the 
windows.     Where  does  this  water  come  from  ? 

P.  It  is  the  steam  which  has  been  turned  back  into  water  by  becom- 
ing cold. 

T.  On  winter  mornings  the  kitchen  windows  are  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  ice.     Where  does  this  ice  come  from  ? 
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P,  First  it  was  steam,  then  it  becomes  water,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  it  becomes  ice. 

T.  Steam,  water,  and  ice  are,  therefore,  different  farms  of  the 
same  substance, 

2. 

T,  How  was  it,  in  the  first  lesson,  that  ice  became  water  ? 

P,  The  ice  became  water  by  being  heated. 

T,  What  was  added  to  the  ice  that  turned  it  into  water? 

P.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

T.  Have  you  ever  .burned  your  tongue  with  hot  tea  ? 

P,  Ye^,  and  my  fingers  with  hot  potatoes. 

T,  Very  well ;  where  did  this  heat  come  from  ? 

P.  It  came  from  the  fire  in  the  stove. 

T.  Then,  when  water  is  boiled,  heat  is  added  to  it  ? 

P.  I  see  now.  When  ice  is  melted,  heat  is  added  to  it  and  it 
becomes  water. 

T,  What,  then  is  water  ? 

P,    Water  is  ice  and  heat, 

T,  And  what  is  steam  ? 

P,  Steam  is  wcUer  and  heat, 

T,  What  must  be  taken  from  water  in  order  to  change  it  into  ice  ? 

P,  Water  must  lose  some  of  its  heat. 
>    T,  Then  what  is  ice  ? 

P,  Ice  is  water  less  heat, 

T,  What,  then,  is  water  ? 

P,   Water  is  steam  less  heat, 

T,  Have  you  observed  that  in  summer  when  water  is  sprinkled  on 
the  floor  it  soon  disappears  ? 

P,  Oh,  yes.     It  is  soon  gone  and  the  floor  is  as  dry  as  ever. 

T,  What  has  become  of  the  water  ? 

P,  I  do  not  know. 

T,  Oh,  yes  you  do.  When  the  tea  ketde  becomes  dry  in  summer 
what  had  become  of  the  water  ? 

P,  It  had  been  changed  to  steam. 

T.  Can  you  see  the  steam  anywhere  ? 

P-  We  cannot  see  it,  but  it  must  be  in  the  air. 

T.  When  water  becomes  invisible  in  this  way  we  call  it  vapor. 
Steam  is  the  vapor  of  water.  Now  try  to  tell  me  what  became  of 
the  water  that  had  been  sprinkled  on  the  floor  ? 
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P.  It  became  steam  or  vapor  and  was  lost  in  the  air. 

T.  But  how  does  water  become  steam  ? 

P.  By  adding  heat  to  it. 

T,  Where  did  the  heat  come  from  that  changed  the  water  on  the 
floor  to  vapor  ? 

P.  The  floor  was  warm  and  some  of  this  heat  was  added  to  the 
water. 

T,  Have  you  noticed  that  a  room  becomes  cooler  when  water  is 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  ?  " 

P,  Oh,  yes.    This  is  why  it  is  done. 

T.  Then  tell  me,  now,  why  the  room  becomes  cooler  ? 

P.  Because  the  water  takes  some  of  its  heat  when  it  becomes 
vapor. 

T,  Why  does  it  become  cooler  after  a  shower  ? 

P.  Because  the  water  disappears  and  takes  heat  away  with  it. 


T.  Now  let  me  put  into  a  few  words  what  you  have  told  me  in 
this  lesson  :  When  ice  becomes  water ^  and  when  water  becomes  steam^ 
heat  is  taken  away  from  surrounding  objects  and  they  become  cooler. 

In  a  way  similar  to  this,  the  converse  truth  may  be  taught :  When 
vapor  becomes  water ^  and  when  water  becomes  ice,  heat  is  imparted 
to  surrounding  objects  and  they  become  warmer. 

Such  lessons  as  I  have  now  indicated  are  not  designed  for  infants, 
but  for  pupils  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that  in 
many  cases  several  questions  must  be  interpolated  between  my  ques- 
tion and  the  assumed  answer.  I  assume  an  answer  to  show  where 
the  pupil  ought  finally  to  come  out.  The  replies  given  by  pupils 
are  often  far  beyond  the  wisest  teacher's  fore-knowledge,  and  it 
requires  unusual  coolness,  persistence  and  patience  to  thread  this 
labyrinth. —  The  Moderator, 


A  Letter  to  Normal  Oradaates. 

DR.  J.  BALDWIN. 


You  are  intensely  in  earnest.  You  find  our  educational  work 
largely  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  teachers,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  child-growth.    You  are  ambitious  to  do  what  you  can  to 
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advance  the  great  educational  reform.    You  are  enthusiastic.     I  ven- 
ture two  or  three  cautions. 

AfaJ^  no  rash  experiments, — Child  mind  is  too  precious.  Bacon 
gives  the  golden  rule :  *'  All  men  know  more  than  one  man.  Build 
on  the  achievements  of  the  race.  Begin  reforming  at  once.  Proceed 
cautiously  and  securely.  Go  on  reforming  forever.  The  soundest 
educational  theories,  verified  by  the  best  practice,  constitute  a  safe 
basis.''  Work  your  school  up  to  the  highest  standard.  Then,  by 
almost  imperceptible  steps,  you  may  safely  advance,  and  steadily 
work  up  to  higher  ideals. 

VioiaU  no  law. — ^Whim  and  caprice  are  as  fatal  in  the  school-room 
as  in  the  laboratory.  The  reign  of  law  is  no  less  marked  in  the 
mind  world  than  in  the  matter  world.  The  mental  forces  are  the 
mental  energies  which  cause  mental  changes.  Mental  laws  are  the 
uniform  ways  in  which  mental  forces  act  Each  faculty — memory, 
for  instance — ^is  a  mental  force.  The  laws  of  memory  are  the  uni- 
form ways  in  which  the  mind  recalls  its  past  achievements.  Work- 
ing in  accordance  with  these  laws  promotes  the  growth  of  memory. 
Mental  growth  results  from  obeying  mental  laws.  From  ignorance 
or  caprice,  many  teachers  are  as  lawless  as  Mexican  banditti.  Educa- 
tional errors,  violations  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth,  hang  as  a 
mighty  incubus  upon  our  educational  work. 

Follow  no  dead  formulas. — Growth  is  a  living  process.  The 
thoughtful,  loving  teacher  broods  over  struggling  child  mind,  stimu- 
lating and  directing  effort,  leading  the  pupil  by  easy  steps  to  find  out. 
Glad  effort  develops  every  faculty.  Cold  formality  is  the  bane  of 
the  school  room,  no  less  than  of  the  pulpit  Following  on  in  the 
nits  of  ages  bars  all  progress.  Cold,  lifeless  routine  benumbs  child 
mind.  Much  so-called  education  does  not  educate.  Pupils  mark 
time,  but  do  not  grow.  Your  instruction  must  ever  well  up  from 
dtar  heads  and  loving  hearts,  fresh  and  sparkling.  As  you  hate  sin, 
1  would  have  you  hate  machine  work,  parrot  work,  routine  work, 
and  cast-iron  "  methods. '' 

Let  spontaneity  chara£terize  ea^h  exercise. — Woe  to  the  teacher 
who  imitates  another,  or  who  teaches  to  day  as  she  did  yesterday  ! 
*'How  will  you  manage  your  school?'*  '*  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  will 
manage  it"  The  lady  was  right.  The  artist  cannot  tell  how  he 
will  paint,  the  general  cannot  tell  what  commands  he  will  issue  during 
the  battle,  the  physician  cannot  tell  what  medicine  he  will  prescribe 
to-morrow  ;  no  more  can  a  teacher  tell  how  she  will  manage  or  how 
she  will  leach.     Master  of  the  situation,  and  intensely  alive  to  every 
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interest,  she,  like  the  poet  and  the  painter,  will  work  under  inspiration ; 
will  intuitively  discern  the  fitness  of  things,  and  will  spontaneously 
do  the  best  thing  under  the  circumstances.    Such  teaching  will  tell. 

Inventiveness  is  essential  to  efficient  teaching. — Nowhere  is  the 
unimaginative,  putty-minded,  plodding  drudge  more  out  of  place  than 
in  the  school  room.  Advancement  in  science  and  art  comes  from  the 
discovery  of  new  laws  or  from  new  applications  of  known  laws.  In 
the  realm  of  mind,  it  cannot  be  that  many  new  laws  remain  to  be 
discovered;  but  the  new  ways  in  which  old  laws  may  be  applied 
are  practically  infinite.  The  new  education  will  always  be  new. 
During  all  the  centuries,  the  thinkers,  the  inventors,  the  discoverers, 
have  been  placing  new  rounds  in  the  educational  ladder.  After  toil- 
ing upward  to  the  topmost  round,  I  would  have  you  ambitious  to 
place  in  the  educational  ladder  a  still  higher  round.  The  very  effort 
will  ennoble  your  lives.  Every  hour  your  inventiveness  will  work 
wonders.  It  is  the  Alladin's  lamp  of  the  school-room.  It  changes 
dull  drudgery  into  joyous  activity.  It  transforms  wayward  boys  and 
girls  into  glad  workers.  It  renders  the  school  room  more  attractive 
than  the  playground  or  circus.  Though  you  may  not  succeed  in  add- 
ing new  rounds  to  the  educational  ladder,  you  will  succeed  in  doing 
a  greater  work.  You  will  so  inspire  and  direct  effort,  that  your  pu- 
pils win  become  new  and  grand  men  and  women. 

Originality  is  the  teacher's  sceptre. — The  normal  graduate  has 
much  to  learn,  but  ought  to  have  nothing  to  forget.  Every  exercise, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  is  designed  to  foster 
independence,  inventiveness,  originality.  Monkey-like  imitation  and 
machine-like  routine  are  considered  the  unpardonable  educational 
sins.  The  normal  graduate  stands  face  to  face  with  child  mind. 
Working  in  the  light  of  the  thought  and  experience  of  all  ages,  he 
adapts  means  to  ends  in  his  own  way.  He  is  master  of  the  methods, 
not  the  slave.  In  the  presence  of  immortal  minds  he  feels  a  bound- 
less enthusiasm.  The  infinite  possibilities  of  childhood  inspire  him. 
Every  hour,  as  he  discerns  the  budding  and  growth  of  mind,  he  feels 
the  deepest  thrills  of  joy.  He  leads  each  pupil  to  find  out  and  do 
and  tell.  Each  one  is  lead  to  find  out  for  himself,  to  do  everything 
in  his  own  way,  and  to  tell  in  his  own  language.  Each  pupil  becomes 
an  original  and  an  independent  worker  and  a  thinker.  This  is  the 
education  that  educates.  Originality  enables  the  teacher  to  lead. 
More,  it  entitles  him. to  lead.  His  work  is  to  guide  his  pupils  up  to 
the  highest  possible  life.  Superlative  mission  1 —  Western  School 
Journal. 
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Second  Tear  in  Arithmetio. 

by  superintendent  t.  j.  mitchell. 

Aims. 

I.  To  teach  numbers  to  twenty  and  review  the  previous  work,. 
This,  as  in  the  first  year,  means  all  the  combinations  and  separa- 
tions of  every  number  to  the  limit  mentioned.    Allow  no  counting 
upon  the  fingers  or  otherwise.      The  result  must  be  known  at  sight. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  objects  in  the  review  problems. 

II.  To  write  the  numbers  taught  in  words,  figures,  and  letters. 

As  fast  as  the  numbers  are  taught,  train  the  children  to  write  them  in 
three  forms,  as  :  five,  5,  and  V.  Pass  no  errors  of  any  kind.  Fix 
the  proper  form  in  the  pupil's  mind  by  many  repetitions. 

III.  To  teach  Arabic  notation  to  one  hundred  and  Roman  notation 
i^  fifty. 

This  should,  also,  include  numeration,  which  should  be  carefully 
explained.  But  little  time  need  be  spent  in  teaching  Roman  numer- 
als. Allow  the  pupils  to  make  them  with  splints  upon  their  desks, 
to  write  them  on  their  slates  from  dictation,  and  give  them  exercise 
in  finding  them  in  their  books  and  recognizing  them  at  sight. 

IV.  To  teach  the  process  of  ''carrying''  and  of  **  borrowing y 
Take  great  pains  to  have  both  of  these  processes  clearly  under- 
stood.   Take  them^up  objectively  and  dwell  upon  them  until  the 
pupil  can  explain  and  illustrate  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

V.  To  teach  fractions  as  far  cls  the  children  can  comprehend  them. 

Teach  halves,,  thirds,  fourths,  and  other  simple  fractions,  objec- 
tively, but  do  not  advance  too  rapidly.  Do  not  use  the  terms, 
numerator  and  denominator.  Simply  treat  the  fraction  as  a  part 
of  an  object  which  has  been  divided. 

VI.  To  tectch  coins  to  one  dollar,  and  Dry,  Liquid,  Time  and 
Lineal  Measure. 

Employ  only  the  common  units  of  measure,  such  as  pints,  quarts, 
gallons,  pecks,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years,  inches,  feet,  and 
yards.  Toy  money  and  actual  measures  should  be  repeatedly  used 
to  illustrate  these  numbers,  and  many  practical  problems  involving 
dollars  and  cents  should  be  given. 

Steps. 

I.  Adding  any  two  numbers  and  subtracting  each  from  their  sum, 
as,  8+6=14,  14—8=6,  14—6=8. 
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2.  Separating  any  number  into  two  parts,  and  subtracting  each  part 
from  the  original  number,  as,  12=7+5;  12 — 7=5,  12 — 5=7. 

3.  Separating  any  number  into  all  the  equal  parts  that  compose  it, 
as,  12  is  composed  of  two  6's,  three  4's,  four  3's,  and  six  2's. 

4.  Combining  equal  numbers  into  multiples  (multiplication),  as, 
four  3*s  are  12,  etc. 

5.  Separating  multiples  into  equal  numbers  (division),  as,  in  12 
there  are  two  6's. 

6.  Applying  the  operations  learned  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems. 

Methods. 

1.  Develop  each  operation  with  objects  first,  then  repeat  with 
written  work. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  numbers  with  care,  and  practice  counting^ 
forward  and  backward. 

3.  Require  the  combinations  and  separations  to  be  read  at  sight. 

4.  Let  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
fables  to  20  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  give  daily  drills  upon 
them. 

'5.  Frequently  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  by  such   exercises  as 
these: 

9+4=?;   7+?=ii;   ?+8=i7;    17—9=?;    i2-?=5;   ?— 22= 

7;  3X5=?;  4X?=i6;  ?X4=i2;  9-3=?;  i8-5"?==6;  ?-^-7= 
2;  >^ofi8=?;  ?  of  15=5;  j4of?=4;  4)i6(?;  5)^(3;  ?)i8(9; 
7  ?  2?  14;     9X0=? 

Directions. 

J.  Practice  adding  columns  of  figures  every  day. 

2.  Advance  slowly,  but  require  rapid  mental  work. 

3.  Supplement  the  oral  drill  with  plenty  of  written  work. 

4.  Teach  the  children  to  solve  problems  and  illustrate  equations 
with  objects. 

5.  Teach  all  the  combinations  of  any  two  units,  and  require  their 
sums  to  be  given  instantly. 

6.  Review  constandy. 

Cautions 

1.  Don't  fail  to  require  neatness  and  exactness  in  all  written 
work. 

2.  Give  plenty  of  time  to  those  pupils  who  do  not  learn  readily. 

3.  Allow  no  hesitation,  but  do  not  confuse  the  pupil. 
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4.  Don't  prompt  pupils  by  asking  questions  that  partially  contain 
the  answer. 

5.  Don't  &tl  to  make  each  step  surg  before  you  undertake  another. 
-^Souikwestern  Journal  of  Educaiian. 


Eduoational  Frinoiples. 


[Teachers,  study  them  carefully ,  for  every  one  is  a  gem.'\ 

1.  Never  break  a  promise. 

2.  Never  overlook  a  feiult 

3.  Never  correct  a  child  in  anger. 

4.  Rules  should  not  be  set  before  examples. — Comenius. 

5.  Man  is  the  product  of  his  education. — Hehvetius. 

6.  The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. — Comenius, 

7.  Never  deprive  a  child  of  anything  without  returning  it. 

8.  Training  is  developing  according  to  an  idea. — Schwarz. 

9.  In  all  things,  set  before  the  child  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion.— Wilder  spin. 

10.  It  is  as  important  how  children  learn  as  what  they  learn. — Dr. 
Mayo, 

11.  The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity. 
—Aristotle. 

12.  The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is,  what  habits  you 
settle.— i^^^^. 

13.  No  father  inflicts  his  severest  punishment  until  he  has  tried 
all  other  means. — Seneca. 

14*  No  teaching  or  lecturing  will  suffice  without  training  or 
showing.— ^/iw. 

15-  Correct  thy  son  and  he  will  give  thee  rest,  yea,  he  shall  give 
dcfight  into  thy  soul. — Solomon. 

16.  You  cannot,  by  all  the  lecturing  in  the  world,  enable  a  man  to 
nuke  a  shoe. — Dr.  Johnson. 

17.  Education  can  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  change  it. 
—Aristotle. 

i8-  Man  becomes  what  he  is  principally  by  education  which  per- 
tains to  the  whole  of  Me.— Plato. 

19*  The  object  of  education  is  not  external  show  and  splendor, 
but  inward  development. — Seneca. 
2 
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20.  Perverseness  in  the  pupil  is  often  the  effect  of  forwardness  in 
the  teacher. — Locke, 

21.  At  first,  it  is  not  a  great  matter  how  much  you  learn,  but  how 
well  you  learn  it. — Erasmus. 

22.  He  who  has  no  knowledge  of  things  will  not  be  helped  by  a 
knowledge  of  words. — Lutker, 

23.  Speech  and  knowledge  should  proceed  with  equal  steps. — 
Comenius. 

24.  Children  should  live  in  their  paradise,  as  did  our  first  parents, 
those  truly  first  children. — Rousseau. 

25.  The  evil  of  corporal  punishment  is  less  than  the  evil  of  insub- 
ordination or  disobedience. — H,  Mann. 

26.  To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something  that  is  known  to  the 
knowledge  of  something  unknown. — Comenius. 

27.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Solomon. 

28.  A  good  education  consists  in  ^ving  to  the  body  and  to  the 
soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible. — Plato. 

29.  The  object  of  education  ought  to  be  to  develop  in  the  indi- 
vidual all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable. — Kant. 

30.  The  fittest  time  for  children  to  learn  anything  is  when  their 
minds  are  in  tune  and  well  disposed  to  it. — Locke, 

31.  The  best  trained  head  along  with  a  corrupt  heart  is  like  a  tem- 
ple built  over  a  den  of  robbers. —  Tegnir. 

32.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  establish  authority,  peaceably,  if  he 
may,  forcibly,  if  he  must. — Z>.  P.  Page. 

33.  Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties  by  practice,  and  their 
growth  depends  upon  their  exercise. — Pestalozzi. 

34.  There  are,  usually,  easier  avenues  to  the  heart  than  that 
which  is  found  through  the  integuments  of  the  body. — D.  P.  Page. 

35.  Man  cannot  propose  a  higher  or  holier  object  for  his  study 
than  education,  and  all  that  pertains  to  education. — Plato. 

36.  Long  discourses  and  philosophical  reasonings,  at  best,  amaze 
and  confound,  but  do  not  instruct  children. — Locke. 

37.  The  great  skill  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep  the  attention 
of  his  scholars ;  whilst  he  has  that,  he  is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as 
the  learner's  ability  will  carry  him. — Locke. 

38.  Ideas  before  words,  principles  before  rules,  the  judgment 
before  memory,  incidental  information  before  systematic,  reading 
before  spelling,  the  sounds  of  letters  before  their  names,  and  on  the 
whole  nature  before  art. — A.  R.  Crciig.  — ►S,  W.  J.  Ed. 
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The  Less  Attempted,  the  More  Done. 

L.    H.    DURLING — INDIANA   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

"Teach  one  thing  well,  and  then  refer  everything  else  to  that.'* 
So  wrote  a  noted  master  of  the  teacher's  art  many  years  ago,  and 
in  this  brief  and  pithy  statement  we  find  the  germ  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  principles  which  underlie  the  teacher's  work.  A  serious 
&ult  with  much  of  our  modern  teaching  is  the  fact  that  we  try  to 
teach  too  many  things  and,  as  a  consequence,  scarcely  teach  any- 
thing as  it  should  be  taught.  This  does  not  consist  so  much  in  our 
attempt  at  teaching  too  many  branches  as  in  the  attempt  to  teach  all 
parts  of  a  branch,  and  all  parts  with  equal  fulness.  We  seem  too 
often  to  los6  sight  of  the  fact  that  school  life  is  not  for  the  completion 
of  an  education,  but  for  the  development  of  power  to  study,  and 
that  a  small  part  of  a  branch  so  taught  and  so  mastered  by  the  pupi], 
that  it  is  clearly  apprehended  in  its  relations  to  other  portions  of  the 
subject,  will  enable  this  pupil  to  successfully  master  other  portions  of 
the  subject  whenever  the  opportunity  or  necessity  for  so  doing  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  extent  of  any  branch  of  study  pursued  in  our  common 
schools  is  such  that  the  attempt  to  render  the  child  perfectly 
familiar  with  it  in  all  its  details  must  end,  not  only  in  failure,  but  in 
disaster. 

Take  geography  as  an  example  and  reflect  upon  the  amount  of 
time  needed  for  tracing  thoroughly  all  the  details,  mathematical, 
physical,  and  political,  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  then  multiply 
this  by  the  number  of  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  and  you 
have  only  commenced  the  study  of  our  own  continent,  for  Canada's 
broad  expanse  stretches  far  away  to  the  north,  while  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  countries,  lands  rich  in  geographical  stores,  are 
still  unexplored,  and  other  continents  are  untouched.  While  this  is 
true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  geography  of  our  country  may  be  so 
taught  that  the  student  can  readily  and  successfully  pursue  the  study 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  by  himself. 

The  mere  loading  of  the  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  geographical 
fects,  no  matter  whether  of  one  country  or  of  many  countries,  is  of 
very  litde  importance,  but  the  power  to  obtain  these  facts  whenever 
needed,  the  power  to  perceive  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other, 
the  power  from  these  facts  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  deter- 
mine still  other  and  more  important  facts,  is  an  acquisition  whose 
value  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.    While  the  number  of  geo- 
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graphical  facts  which  might  be  presented  to  the  pupil  is  practically 
unlimited  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  labor  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  them  were,  if  attempted,  beyond  the  power  of  any  pupil,  still 
these  facts  readily  admit  of  classification  and  the  great  laws  which 
determine  geographical  phenomena  in  one  [country  are  the  bame 
in  all  countries.  Let  us,  then,  in  our  work  of  teaching,  lead  the 
pupil  to  discover  the  relation  which  one  fact.bears  to  another.  Teach 
him  to  infer  from  one  set  of  facts  to  another  and  still  other  related 
facts.  Strive  to  develop  a  love  for  geographical  investigation — exer- 
cise his  judgment  in  comparing  feet  with  fact.  By  means  of  obser- 
vation in  his  own  vicinity,  coupled  with  the  description  given  in  his 
text  books,  and  such  other  aids  as  the  earnest  teacher  can  readily 
find,  lead  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  to  build  up  vivid  pictures  of 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  with  their  forests  and  streams,  and  their 
products  of  the  mine  and  the  farm. 

In  the  same  manner  lead  him  to  picture  the  cities,  with  their  teem- 
ing populations  and  busy  workshops,  the  rush  and  excitement  of 
business,  the  galleries  and  museums  of  art,  the  palaces  of  wealth  and 
the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

Lead  him  to  see  how  the  natural  features  of  the  country  underlie 
and  determine  the  location  and  character  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  short,  teach  the  geography  of  some  qne  country  thoroughly, 
make  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  this  country,  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  real  and  substantial  as  possible,  and  then  lead  him  to  apply  this 
knowledge  and  the  power  thus  gained  to  an  intelligent  ahd  much 
more  rapid  study  of  other  countries.  What  has  been  said  of  geog- 
raphy is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  any  other  branch.  Instead,  then, 
•of  attempting  to  teach  a  branch  in  all  its  fulness,  we  should  go  on  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  then  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  some  of  the  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical portions  of  the  branch,  leaving  the  future  life  of  the  pupil  to 
determine  what  else  shall  be  attempted  in  this  direction.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which,  by  attempting  too  much,  we  gain  very  little, 
while,  by  attempting  less,  we  gain  far  more. — Educational  News. 


Home  Edaoation. 

Teachers  talk  about  their  great  influence  and  their  great  responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  well;  their  influence  and  responsibility  are  great,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  every  one  should  magnify  his  office.  But  it  is 
well  for  teachers  to  remember  that  after  all  they  are  only  helpers  in  the 
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work  of  education.  The  home  is  the  natural,  the  divinely-appointed 
school,  to  which  ail  other  schools  are  only  auxiliary  and  supple- 
mentary. Parents  have  prero^tives  and  responsibilities  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children  which  cannot  be  delegated,  and  it  becomes 
teachers  to  recognise  this  fact  and  act  upon  it.  Mothers  especially  are 
the  first  and  God- appointed  teachers  of  the  race,  and  if  they  are  true 
to  their  great  trust  they  are  more  influential  and  efficient  in  shaping 
the  lives  of  their  children  than  all  else  besides.  They  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  character  and  build  the  main  walls.  It  was  a  saying  of  Napo- 
leon that  the  fate  of  a  child  is  the  work  of  its  mother.  That  there  are 
no  great  men  without  noble  mothers  is  almost  a  proverb. 

We  are  disposed  to  emphasize  home  influence  and  home  training, 
because  the  great  increase  of  interest  and  activity  in  the  direction  of 
public  education  is  tending  to  divert  attention  from  the  home  as  the 
most  potent  agency  in  the  training  of  youth.  Many  parents  seem  to 
feel  that  the  responsibility  is  lifted  fi-om  their  shoulders.  With  the  best 
system  of  public  instruction  which  money  and  skill  can  produce,  and 
with  an  army  of  Sunday-school  teachers  begging  to  take  charge  of 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children,  what  need  ibr  parents  to  con- 
cern themselves  further  ?  They  are  free  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
business  and  society.  Thus  many  seem  Xo  reason.  Evidence  of  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  the  increasing  demands 
made  upon  the  schools.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  failure  somewhere. 
Multitudes  of  youth  are  growing  up  without  good  character,  going 
forth  to  fill  every  community  with  deeds  of  crime  and  shame.  The 
blame  is  laid  upon  the  schools.  Teachers  are  severely  censured  and 
goaded  on  to  fruitless  efforts  to  do  the  work  of  both  the  school  and 
the  home. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  sa3ring  that  the  chief  blame  belongs  to 
the  home.  The  greatest  defect  in  our  educational  system  is  in  the 
home  department.  The  children  are  neglected  and  perverted  there. 
Inordinate  greed  of  gain,  insatiable  lust  of  power,  and  insane  love  of 
luxury  and  ease  are  gnawing  like  a  canker  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 

Would  that  American  mothers  knew  their  power  and  felt  their  great 
responsibility.  There  may  be  hope  in  the  greater  number  of  girls  in 
our  high  schools,  and  in  the  general  opening  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  young  women — there  may  be  deeper  significance 
in  these  tendencies  than  is  yet  apparent ;  but  a  large  part  of  all  the 
effort  in  this  direction  must  be  waste  without  a  good  foundation  in 
the  home  training  of  the  girls.  First  of  all  comes  training  in  right 
physical  habits.     Good  health  is  a  chief  corner-stone  of  a  right  life. 
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Then  the  course  of  training  should  contain  long-continued  and  oft- 
repeated  lessons  in  obedience,  self  control,  truthfulness,  modesty, 
simplicity  of  manners  and  dress,  reverence,  and  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  A  very  important  branch,  and  one  never  to  be  neglected  is 
industry.  A  girl  reared  in  idleness  rarely  becomes  a  good  woman. 
Every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  pecuniary  condition  or  prospects, 
should  be  trained  in  such  domestic  arts  as  sweeping,  dusting,  mend- 
ing, stewing,  baking,  etc.,  not  alone  to  acquire  these  arts,  but  mainly 
to  form  habits  of  industry  and  efficiency.  Hand  work  is  an  efficient, 
almost  an  essential,  means  of  character  building. 

A  genuine  revival  of  home  education  is  the  great  need  of  the 
present  day. — OAto  Educational  Monthly. 


The  High  Sohool. 

My  opinion  is  that  primary  education  merely  is  not  enough  to 
prepare  citizens  for  the  duties  of  their  career  in  the  United  States. 
President  Elliot  said  in  New  York,  not  long  ago,  that  merely  pri- 
mary education  never  has  saved  a  people  from  the  political  dangers 
of  universal  suffi^ge,  and  probably  never  will.  When  George 
Combe  was  in  this  city  he  said  that  the  education  your  Boston 
schools  gave  to  the  average  citizens  was  only  about  enough  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  amount  of  political  power  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple have  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  We  must  in  some  way  give  large 
numbers  of  the  population  an  education  such  that  they  can  intelli- 
gently direct  their  own  training.  I  hold  that  a  man  who  has  not 
been  through  more  than  the  primary  school  does  not  know  how  to 
select  his  own  reading  very  profitably.  Seven  limes  out  of  ten  he 
may  mistake  bad  reading  for  good,  and  may  be  misled  in  science 
itself  if  he  has  not  enough  education  to  enable  him  to  sift  books  and 
turn  to  the  best  leadership  with  some  confidence  that  he  has  chosen 
right.  The  rich  do  not  depend  on  the  high  school ;  they  can  take 
advantage  of  our  best  endowed  academies  ;  they  can  pay  for  the 
very  best  instruction  in  private  schools.  But  our  great  middle  class 
are  moulded  by  the  high  school  system  into  sympathy  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  age,  and  the  best  public  leaders.  If  you  break  the 
link  of  good  secondary  education  there  will  be  no  connection  between 
your  best  thought  and  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  make  the  people  sympathize  with  your  best  thinkers. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  civilization  that  her  secondary  edu- 
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cation  brings  into  sympathy  with  each  other  the  masses  and  the  best 
tnuned  minds,  and  when  that  sympathy  ceases  you  wiU  have  opened 
a  dyke,  and  through  the  gap  God  only  knows  what  surges  of  salt 
and  bitterness  may  burst  across  the  land  ! 

I  regard  the  high  school  next  to  the  church  as  the  chief  barrier 
against  communistic  and  socialistic  inroads  from  the  howling  sea  of 
an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  population.  Give  me  the  high  school 
under  generally  Christian  influences;  give  me  a  good  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States;  give  me  developed  thoughtfulness 
in  the  masses,  and  I  have  little  fears  from  the  inroads  of  socialism 
and  communism. — Joseph  Cook. 


MisproDOunoing. 

Few  errors  in  language  are  more  common,  even  among  well-e'du- 
cated  people,  than  the  mispronunciation  of  words.  Test  yourself  on 
a  number  of  words  used  in  common  conversation  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  ignorant  you  really  are.  I  venture  to  assert 
there  is  hardly  one  person  in  a  hundred,  we  will  say  of  college 
graduates,  who  can  correcdy  pronounce  all  of  the  words  following 
without  previous  study : 


Coadjutor, 

Digressions, 

Miniature, 

Hymeneal, 

Carotid, 

Coadjutant, 

Deficit, 

Inveigled, 

Cadaver, 

Squalor, 

Houghing, 

Carbine, 

Vicins^e, 

Joust, 

Calliope, 

Maniacal, 

Almond, 

Association, 

Prescience, 

Epizootic, 

Tedious, 

Virago, 

Stomacher, 

Finances, 

Divan, 

Diocesan, 

Interesting, 

Diana, 

Absolutory, 

Idea, 

laryngitis. 

Comely. 

Jasmine, 

Clangor, 

Enervated, 

Hasten. 

Dromedary, 

Anchovy, 

OeoKraphioal  Puzzle. 

There  was  once  a  party  of  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the 
leader.  Her  full  name  was  (city  in  Northern  Alabama),  and  her 
last  was  (dty  in  North  Carolina).     It  was  Christmas,  and  the  girls 
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were  trimming  the  house  with  (city  in  Mississippi).  They  were 
expecting  company,  and  the  (strait  in  New  Zealand)  and  was  making 
(island  north  of  Isle  Royal).  And  when  she  came  to  get  the  (river 
in  Montana)  she  found  that  the  cat  was  (river  in  Kentucky)  it  up. 
So  she  sent  the  (river  in  south  Africa)  waiter,  whose  name  was 
(mountain  in  Massachusetts)  to  Mr.  (city  in  Maine)  for  some  more. 
When  she  got  back,  the  girls  were  boiling  (island  between  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron)  to  make  candy.  One  girl  spilled  some  on  her 
hand  and  badly  (city  in  Switzerland)ed  it.  She  cried  (**  river  in 
England  **)!  and  ran  and  put  it  in  (city  in  Michigan).  The  (strait  in 
New  Zealand)  was  now  (strait  in  New  Zealand)ing  (country  in 
Europe)  which  had  a  great  deal  of  (country  in  Europe)  in  it.  Just 
then  a  farmer  came  in  with  a  (city  in  eastern  Asia)  rooster.  The 
(strait  in  New  Zealand)  spilled  some  of  the  (country  in  Europe)  and 
the  girls  thought  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  parlor.  The  guests  then 
began  to  arrive.  The  first  to  arrive  was  Benjamin  (city  in  New 
Hampshire),  James  R.  (city  in  Massachusetts),  Constance  de  (city 
in  Massachusetts),  (cape  in  Alaska),  Thomas  (monument  in  Wash- 
ington), President  (city  in  Ohio),  Queen  (city  in  Vancouver  Island), 
and  Sir  Walter  (fort  in  Kansas).  The  guests  at  last  all  came  and 
we  hope  they  had  a  pleasant  time. — The  Moderator, 


EDITOBIAL  FABAQ&AFHS. 

The  National  Educational  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  July  13-16.  The  meeting  will  begin  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  13th,  with  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses  by  the  President 
and  others.  Ttat  foreno<ms  and  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Association.  The  afternoons  of  each  of  these  days  will  be 
occupied  by  the  meetings  of  the  several  departments,  of  which  there  are  five.  Four 
or  five  department  meetipgs  will  be  held  each  afternoon.  The  general  plan  is  to  have 
one  address  and  one  topic  for  general  discussion  at  each  forenoon  session,  and  for  the 
evening  sessions  one  address,  reports  and  special  discussions.  Among  the  topics  for 
discussion  are  Physiology  and  Hygiene^  with  reference  to  Alcoholic  Drinks  and 
Narcotics,  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  president  of  Iowa 
W.  C.  T.  U.;  Prof.  A.  G.  fioyden,  of  Massachusetts,  will  follow,  showing  by  simple, 
practical  experiments  how  the  subject  may  be  taught  in  any  school  according  to  the 
principles  of  scientific  investigation ;  Some  Serious  Errors  in  Teaching — "  Study  and 
Recitation,  Per  Cent.  System  of  Marking  Pupils,  Competitive  Examinations;  *'  The 
Problem  of  Race  Education  in  the  United  States  with  special  relation  to  the  Negro, 
Indian,  Mexican,  and  Mongolian  races.  Hon.  W.  M.  Beckner,  of  Kentucky,  will 
deliver  one  of  the  evening  addresses  on  <*  Education  in  the  South ;  "  Col.  William 
Preston  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  will  deliver  another  on  "  Education  in  Lonisianay" 
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and  Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls,  United  States  Senator,  Kansas,  will  deliver  an  evening 
address  if  Congress  adjourns  in  season. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  will  begin  its  meetings  on  Friday  forenoon, 
Jolj  9th.  Reports  will  be  presented  from  the  various  committees,  on  **  Pupils — Classi- 
fication, Examination,  and  Promotion  ; "  «  Higher  Institutions  Required ;"  "  Text- 
Books  in  Elementary  Schools ; "  "  Pedagogical  Value  of  the  School  Workshop,''  and 
-  Technical  Education  of  Girls." 

Interesting  programmes  have  been  prepared  for  the  various  departments.  Board 
cm  be  obtained  at  from  ^i  to  $2  per  day.  A  large  attendance  is  expected,  and  par- 
ties intending  to  go  are  urged  to  secure  their  rooms  at  an  early  day.  Write  to  Mr. 
H.  C.  Larimer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
giving  the  kind  of  accomodation  "you  want,  your  full  name  and  post-office  address, 
and  state  probable  date  of  your  arrival  in  Topeka.  To  those  applying  by  20th  of 
June  a  card  of  introduction  will  be  returned,  giving  information  as  to  boarding 
place,  etc. 

Hailroad  Rates, — Tickets  may  be  purchased  for  going  from  July  ist  to  July  loth. 
The  tickets  will  be  good  for  returning  till  September  4th.  Tickets  for  return  trip 
most  be  stamped  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  at  'Topeka.  The  membership 
fee,  ^,  may  be  paid  at  Topeka. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  grant  teachers  along  its  line  excursion 
ntes  to  Topeka  ai  fare  one  way.  Exceedingly  favorable  excursion  rates  from  To- 
peka to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  given. 

The  Committee  for  Virginia  is  composed  of  Hon.  Jno.  L.  Buchanan  and  Wm.  F. 
Fox,  Richmond,  who  will  give  any  information  in  their  power  to  those  wishing  to 
attend  the  meeting.  Bulletins  of  the  Association  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
Hod.  N.  a.  Calkins,  124  east  80th  street,  New  York. 

Wshad  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  last  week  frpm  L.  H.  Marvel,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Lewiston,  Maine.  He  will  be  remembered  by  a  number  of  our 
teachers.  He  lectured  before  the  teachers  of  this  city,  and  also  did  some  Normal 
Imtitnte  work  in  Staunton.  He  visits  the  city  specially  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Institute  of  Instruction,  whose  next  Annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Ml  Desert  Island,  beginning  July  6th.  He  expects  an  attendance  of  not  less  than 
3,000  persons,  and  is  anxious  to  have  a  large  party  go  from  Virginia.  Specially 
£i.vorable  rates  will  be  secured.  Hon.  Jno.  L.  Buchanan  will  probably  take  part  in 
the  meeting.  Mt.  Desert  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  A  trip  thither  would 
be  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

The  official  connection  of  Hon.  R.  R.  Fan*  with  the  Journal  closed  with  the 
last  issue.  For  four  years  we  have  been  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  him. 
Our  intercoarse  began  as  entire  strangers ;  we  have  learned  io  look  upon  him  as  a 
valued  friend.  Endowed  with  fine  judgment,  untiring  energy,  excellent  adminis- 
trative ability  and  sound  practical  wisdom,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  depart- 
ment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  high  praise.  His  last  report,  published  just  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  is  both  voluminous  and  valuable.  By  persistent  and 
painstaking  effort  he  collected  a  large  amount  of  material  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  He  draws  some  important  conclusions  from  the  data  obtained  and 
nakes  some  valuable  suggestions  that  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  our 
educators  and  law-makers.  He  has'stimulated  the  school  officers  under  his  control 
aad  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  system.     His  efforts  have  been  constantly  .directed 
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to  the  improyement  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers.  The  interests  of  the  schools 
hare  not  declined  in  his  hands.  He  leaves  to  his  successor  a  well-arranged  and 
constantly  improving  system  of  schools. 

With  this  number  of  the  Journal,  Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan  assumes  editorial  con- 
trol of  the  Official  Department.  He  comes  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  with  a  fine  reputation  for  learning,  and  for  capacity  to  administer  success- 
fully large  public  trusts.  Since  coming  into  the  office  his  fine  culture  and  courteous 
bearing  have  made  him  friends  on  all  sides.  We  welcome  him  to  a  share  in  oar 
editorial  toils. 

He  will  be  aided  by  Professor  L.  R.  Holland,  first  derk  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  whose  talents,  experience,  systematic  habits,  and  great  facility  in 
influencing  and  controlling  men,  make  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  office,  and 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  second  clerk,  who  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  his  work  and  a  somewhat  extended  experience. 


Book  Notioes. 

OUTLINES  OF  MEDIiEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  A  Text-Book  for 
High  Schools,  Semiharies,  and  Colleges.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.  M.,  President  of 
Belmont  College,  Ohio,  Author  of  "  Remains  of  Lost  Empires  "  and  "  Outlines  of 
Ancient  History."  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  1886.  Mailing  Price, 
^1.65. 

This  very  interesting  compendium  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  has  been 
written  upon  Ueberweg's  idea  of  history — that  it  is  "  the  unfolding  of  the  essence  of 
spirit."  The  author  has,  therefore,  given  prominence  to  the  essential  elements, 
rather  than  the  accidental  features,  of  the  life  of  the  race — to  those  phenomena  and 
institutions  which  express  the  permanent  tendencies  of  the  developing  spirit  of 
humanity.  Events  are  arranged  with  reference  to  cause  and  effect,  thus  presenting  a 
more  philosophical  arrangement  and  enabling  the  pupil  more  readily  to  remember 
the  current  of  history.  In  choosing  from  the  great  abundance  of  material  the  author 
has  selected  such  facts  as  serve  to  illustrate  in  the  most  striking  manner  historic  laws, 
principles,  or  tendencies.  He  presents,  in  a  style  at  once  clear  and  attractive,  a  sim- 
ple outline  of  the  story  of  civilization  since  the  meeting  in  the  fifth  century  of  Latin 
and  Teuton  upon  the  soil  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 

A  School  Edition  of  WORDS  AND  THEIR  USES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
A  Study  of  the  English  Language.  By  Richard  Grant  White.  Ninth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1885.    Price,  ^i. 00. 

The  value  of  this  little  volume  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  It  has  been 
before  the  public  for  more  than  a  decade  and  has  occasioned  no  little  criticism  and 
discussion.  The  following  table  of  the  principal  contents  of  this  book  will  suggest 
its  great  value  to  teachers  and  schools,  for  whom  this  edition  was  especially  pre- 
pared: 

Newspaper  English — Big  Words  for  small  Thoughts — British  English  and ''Ameri- 
can "  English — Style — Misused  Words — Words  that  are  not  Words — Formation  of 
Pronouns — Some — Either  and  Neither — Shall  and  Will — Grammar,  English  and 
Latin — The  Grammarless  Tongue — How  the  Exception  Proves  the  Rule. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  Street. 
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THE  BUTTERFLIES  OF  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES.  For  the  use 
of  Clattcs  in  Zoology  and  Private  Students.  By  G.  H.  French,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Natnral  History  and  Corator  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  UniTersity. 
Fhiladelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     1886.     Price,  ^2.00. 

This  Tcdnme  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  need  for  a  manual  to  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  students  in  zoology  to  enable  them  to  identify  the  specimens  put  before 
them  for  examination.  The  work  embraces  a  brief  description  of  the  several  stages 
of  butterflies,  methods  of  capture  and  preservation,  an  analytical  key,  and  a  more 
oonplete  description  of  all  the  species  that  have  been  found  in  that  section  of  the 
United  States  lying  to  tr.e  eastward  of  the  western  border  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
ICisBovi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  The  following  headings  indicate  the  general 
treatment :  Classification,  Different  Stages  of  Development,  Habits  of  Butterflies, 
Collecting  Butterflies,  Names  of  Butterflies,  Analytical  Key  for  the  Determination 
of  the  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  The  Different  Families  of  Butterflies, 
Glosary,  and  Index. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

MODERN  CLASSICS,  School  Library  of  thirty-three  volumes,  averaging  310  pages, 
doth-bonnd,  40  cents  a  volume,  postpaid;  the  set  ^11.22  net.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  volume  of  this  series  shows  us  that  we 
have  here  the  most  famous  masterpieces  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  modem  times. 
We  know  of  no  collection  that  presents  in  so  attractive  and  yet  so  cheap  a  form  a 
Mtisfactory  view  of  the  whole  range  of  English  and  American  literature.  This  col* 
lection  of  poems,  essays,  stories,  etc.,  forms  an  admirable  school  library  for  children 
in  the  intermediate  and  higher  grades.  Single  volumes  can  be  used  advantageously 
as  Fourth,  Fifth,  or  Sixth  Readers,  also  by  Literature  classes.  .These  books  have 
SB  advantage  over  books  ordinarily  found  in  the  school-room  in  that, having  the  same 
tppeamnce  and  containing  the  same  matter  as  the  books  that  are  or  should  be  owned 
bf  older  people,  they  will  be  carefully  preserved  by  children  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
futore  library.  They  are,  however,  strongly  enough  bound  for  school  use.  We 
heartily  recommend  the  books  to  all  who  desire  to  read  or  to  teach  the  best  literature. 
We  advise  our  readers  to*send  to  the  publishers  for  a  free  pamphlet  containing  the 
Table  of  Contents  of  each  volume,  and  to  send  40  cents  for  a  sample  volume.  The 
poUishers  offer  to  refund  the  money  paid  for  any  sample  volume  that  may  be  returned 
within  a  reasonable  time.    1 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PEDAGOGY.  By  Gabriel  Compayrrf,  Deputy  Doctor  of 
Letters,  and  Professor  in  the  Normal  School  of  Fontenay-aux-Roses.  Translated, 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  William  H.  Payne,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  author  of 
"Chapters  on  School  Supervision,"  and  **  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine." 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.     Price,  ^1.75. 

No  satisfactory  work  on  the  history  of  education  has  appeared  in  English.  While 
cotttioental  nations  have  given  the  subject  profound  study,  and  have  prepared  and 
pnblished  valuable  treatises,  English  speaking  peoples  have  had  to  depend  on  foreign 
works  or  scrappy  and  inadequate  discussions  in  their  own  tongue.  The  volume  before 
vs  is  the  translation  of  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman  who  was  admirably 
fitted  by  taste,  education,  and  experience  to  undertake  a  thorough  discussion  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  field.  To  the  mind  of  his  translator,  himself  a  man  of  high 
position  and  large  experience,  it  seems  almost  the  ideal  of  the  treatise  needed  by  the 
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teaching  profession  of  this  country,  The  importance  of  this  subject  has  hardly  been 
rightly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  America.  While  they  have  done  very  much 
in  improving  methods  of  teaching,  they  have  failed  fully  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  ages  and  learn  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  could 
thence  be  obtained.  But  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day  dawns  with  the  appearance 
of  the  present  volume  and  with  the  preparation  by  other  authors  of  treatises,  some 
of  which  are  already  completed. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  1304  Main  street,  a  Patent 
School  Compass t  manufactured  by  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  simple,  cheap, 
and  convenient  device  for  drawing  circles.  It  is  easily  protected  from  breakage,  and 
can  be  safely  carried  in  the  pocket.     Price,  25  cents. 

TOKOLOGY.    A  book  for  every  woman,    ^y  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D.     Dlus- 
trated.    Chicago :  Sanitary  Publishing  Company.     1886.     Price,  I2. 

The  author — a  woman,  with  the  sympathies  of  a  woman— discusses  plainly,  yet  in 
a  scientific  spirit,  many  of  the  problems  of  peculiar  interest  to  women,  and  gives  many 
helpful  suggestions. 


Books  Beoeived. 

Nams.                                        Author.  Pubushkrs.        Price. 
From  y.  W.  Randolph  <Sf  English  : 

Manual  Training Charles  H.  Ham Harper&Bros |i  50 

Young:  People's  History  of  England,  Geo.  Makepeace  Towle. .    Lee  &  Shepard x  50 

Hints  on  Language S.  ArthurBent "           "        50 

Prom  IVest,  Johnston  <Sf  Co.: 

Myrtilla  Miner Ellen  M.  O'Connor Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co.  100 

From  the  Publishers  direct  : 

Veazie's  Music  Primer G.  A.  Veazle,  Jr Ginn  &  Co 06 

Romer,  King  of  Norway AdairWelcker Lewis  &  Johnston 150 

Short  Quotations Geo.  C.  Hodges J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. .  15 

Primary  Phenomenal  Astronomy. . .  F.  H.  Bailey 

Grammar  and  Composition E.  Oram  Lyte D.  Appleton  &  Co.... 

Studies  in  Greek  Thought Lewis  H.  Packard (^tnn  &  Co 100 

Elements  of  Algebra G.  A.  Wentworth "         i  xo 

Questions  on  Caesar  and  Xenophon,  E.C.Ferguson "        125 

Language  Lessons  m /arithmetic...  Ellen L.  Barton " 85 

Euripides' Bacchantes L  T.  Beckwith "         115 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales J.  H.  Stickney *'         45 


Fublishers'  Notes. 

specially  noticeable  among  the  music  announcements  of  the  month  are  the  fol- 
lowing by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  ballad  music,  Benjamin  W.  Loveland  gives 
a  charming  musical  setting  to  Owen  Meredith's  song,  "  The  Mermaiden ''  (30  cents  ) ; 
"  Tell  her,  ye  Stars,"  (30  cents,)  is  the  song  received  with  such  marked  favor  as  sung 
by  its  composer,  Brandon  Thomas,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Yokes  family.  Theo.  Moelling 
has  a  polka  song,  **  A  Pretty  Little  Star,"  (35  cents,)  which  possesses  every  element 
of  attractiveness,  and  Frank  Dumont  a  song  and  chorus,  *<  Home-Made  Chicken 
Pie,"  (30  cents,)  full  of  rollicking  humor.   In  instrumental  music  there  is  announced 
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a  series  of  pianoforte  pieces,  of  unusual  merit,  at  30  cents  each,  arranged  from  the 
scores  of  popular  band  compositions,  including  Rollinson's  "  In  the  Starlight  Schot- 
tiscbe,"  Mailer's  <*  State  Fencibles  Quickstep,"  and  Brooke's  "Ames'  Zouaves 
March." 

Amoog  the  choice  Easter  Carols  in  preparation  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  is  a  col- 
lection at  fifteen  cents,  with  the  following  attractive  titles :  '<  Easter  Flowers  are 
Blooming,"  •'  Lift  up.  Lift  up  Your  Voices,"  «  On  Wings  of  Living  Light,"  "  Rise, 
Glorioos  Conqueror,  Rise ! "  "  Sing  Sweet  Carols,"  *<  Springtide  Birds  are  Singing." 

Kindergartners  and  Mothers  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody's 
famous  Lectures  to  Kindergartners  are  to  be  published  in  May  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  They  are  issued  at  the  urgency  of  a  large  number  of  Kindergartners,  to  whom 
Miss  Peabody  is  no  longer  able  to  spe^k  viva  voce. 

The  first  of  the  eight  lectures  awakened  and  interested  the  Boston  public  in  Kin- 
deiguten  education.  The  seven  others  are  those  which,  for  nine  or  ten  successive 
jeuB,  Miss  Peabody  addressed  to  the  training  classes  for  Kindergartners  in  Boston 
aod  other  cities.  They  unfold  the  idea  which,  though  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  set  forth  more  or  less  practically  from  Comenius  to  Pestalozzi,  was,  for  the 
fiist  time,  put  into  an  adequate  system  by  Froebel.  The  lectures  begin  with  the 
nstual  exemplification  of  Kindergarten  principles  in  the  nursery,  followed  by  two 
lectures  on  how  the  nursery  opens  up  into  the  Kindergarten  through  the  proper  use 
of  language  and  conversation  with  children,  and  finally  develops  into  equipoise  the 
child's  relations  to  his  fellows,  to  nature,  and  to  God.  Miss  Peabody  draws  many 
iUnstntions  from  her  own  psychological  observations  of  child  life. 


Notes, 

A  Southern  novel  by  Professor  Virginius  Dabney  is  announced  to  be  issued  in  April 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dabney,  though  now  living  in  New 
York,  is  a  Virginian — ^a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement,  who  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  best  types  of  our  society.  It  is  his  aim  to  preserve  for  our 
children  some  pictures  of  that  form  of  civilization  peculiar  to  our  Southern  country, 
and  which  is  now  fast  passing  away.  Professor  Dabney  will,  no  doubt,  give  us  a 
very  entertaining  volume. 

We  have  received  from  The  Writer's  Publishing  Co.,  21  University  Place^  New 
York,  a  handsome  "  Chart  of  Temperance  and  Physiology,"  showing  "The  Broad 
Rotd  to  Ruin  and  how  to  Avoid  if."  It  presents  very  graphically  the  results  of  a 
conne  of  intemperance  and  the  benefits  of  total  abstinence.  It  is  published  in  two 
ttyles,  half  mounted  at  |i,  and  full  mounted  at  ji.50. 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued  a  supplement  to  Avery's  Chemis- 
tries on  Ahsminum^  Boron,  and  Silicon^  with  their  bronzes  and  other  alloys. 

Professor  Willoughby  Reade  proposes  to  establish  a  Summer  School  for  the  Study 
sod  IVactice  of  Elocution  at  or  near  the  town  of  W3rtheville,  Virginia,  to  be  held 
duing  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
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The  Magazines. 

THB  SOTTTHBRN  BIVOUAC  for  April.— This  magulii<f  opera  with  ao  IntorMttng  article  on  the 
mnch-talked-of  Vlrgitiia  OaTaUen,  and  any  one  may  now  know  who  they  were,  lue  ardele  la  by 
Min  K.  M .  Bowland,  of  Baltimore,  and  it  accompanied  by  a  onmber  of  illnstrationf.  These  sketches 
will  be  oontinaed  in  the  Msy  number.  Henry  W.  Austin,  in  the  April  Bitooao,  has  ao  article  maln- 
taioing  th^t  *«  Ulitha,  the  Princess  of  Ghouls,"  dtscorered  by  Blchard  BeaU;  was  rightlr  attributed  to 
P09.  Colonel  Onrett  continues  in  the  April  BivotTAC,  his  papers  on  the  Besoluttons  of  'M  and  '99  J. 
A.  Trousdale  describes  the  **  B^ign  of  Terror  in  Tennessee  "  during  the  war.  Blchard  H.  M usser  con- 
tributes the  first  of  three  articles  on  the  War  in  Missouri,  which  is  acoompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price.  *'  Tennyson's  Later  Poems  "  is  an  appreciatlre  rcTlew  by  Mrs.  P.  B.  Semple,  of 
the  recent  work  of  the  poeMaureste.  Bobert  Bums  Wilson  has  a  short  article  in  response  to  Mr. 
Howell's  depreciation  of  Poets  and  poetry,  and  in  **  A  Fragment "  Tindioates  the  claim  of  poetry  to 
the  consideration  of  the  thoughtfhl.  The  poetry  of  this  number  is  unusually  good.  Danske  Dan- 
dridge  has  a  charming  April  Idyl;  ^illiam  H.  Hayne  has  two  fine  quatrains,  and  B.  W  D.  gires 
soq^e  spirited  lines  entitled,  Paris  and  Uel4>n.  An  article  which  will  attract  attention  is  by  Hofffa  K. 
Btarnes  in  which  he  describes  the  new  cotton  harvester.  The  article  is  folly  illustrated,  and  the 
writer  declares  the  luTentlon  to  be  a  complete  success. 

THB  APBIL  GBNTURT.—"  Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  ArfoitraUons"  is  the  title  of  a  timely  and 
important  article  in  the  April  Giittust  by  George  May  Powell.  It  aims  to  be  an  unbiased  study  at  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  and  of  the  methods  of  settling  differences.  Mr.  Powell  at  the  outset  says. 
*'Labor  and  capital  are  each  as  necessary  to  the  other  as  the  two  wings  of  a  bird.  Cripple  either  wing  and 
the  other  Is  useless."  Three  anecdotal  articles  in  this  number  form  a  most  entertaining  account  of  the 
famous  Confederate  cruiser,  Alabama,  and  her  duel  with  the  Kearsarse.  A  portrait  of  Longfellow, 
after  an  ambrotype  of  1848,  showing  the  poet  in  a  gutse  unfamiliar  to  the  public  o'  later  years.  Is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  number.  It  accompanies  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Annie  Fields  giving  "Glimpves  of  Long- 
fellow in  Social  Life."  Mr.  Cable's  paper  on  **  Creole  Slave  Songs  '*  is  as  ftilly  Illustrated  and  as  enter- 
taining as  his  February  article  ou  '*  The  Dance  in  the  Place  Congo.'*  A  profusely  illustrated  paper  on 
"  Toy  Dog9."  the  png,  spaniels,  and  terriers,  by  James  Watson,  competes  tite  CaMtUKT  series  on  typi- 
cal dogs.  The  fiction  of  the  number  cemprifles  the  third  part  of  "  The  Minister's  Charge."  The  oon- 
clnaion  of  Mn.  Mary  Hal  lock  Foote's  dramatic  novel,**  John  Bodewin's  Tertlmony,"  and  two  short 
stories,  one  by  Dr.  Bdward  Eggleeton,  entitled  **  Sister  Tabea,"  and  the  other  an  amosing  sketch  by 
Arlo  Bates,  called  "April's  Lady."  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  contributes  a  tboughiful  easay  on 
"  Christianity  and  Popular  Bducatlon.**  The  poems  of  the  number  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  Celia 
Thaxter,  Miss  Winifred  Howells,  John  Vance  CheneT,  and  in  **Brioa^Bno,"  by  Charles  Henry  Webb, 
Mrs.  Martha  Woloott  Hitchcock,  Walter  Learned,  and  others. 

CONTENTS  OP  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  April.—FrootUpiece,  *««  I  am  sure  you  are  a  Prince,'  8«id  the 
Princess."  Ctisperl,  illustrated.  "O  Moon,  Slender  Moon,"  Vei-ses,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  An 
April  Day,  poem  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  chapter  VI,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  two  illustrations. 
An  Imprisoned  Whale.  The  Ballad  of  Johnny  Picklefritz,  Jingle,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  A  Bainy 
Day,  Poem  Historic  Giris,  V,  Woo  of  Hwang^ho,  B.  8.  Brooks,  four  illustrations.  Personally  Con- 
ducted, VII,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  illustrated.  A  Voyage,  poem.  H.  H.  Ballard.  **  Three  Little  Maid- 
ens from  School  are  We,"  picture.  George  Washington,  Ch.  X,  XI,  XII,  Horace  B.  Scndder,  three 
illustrations.  The  Icicle,  verses  Illnttrated.  New  IMts  of  Tklk  for  Toung  Folks.  Helen  Jackson,  (H. 
H.)  Vacation  Schools  In  Boston,  Edward  E.  Hale,  six  illustrations.  Sophie  Conner  and  the  Vacation- 
School,  Charles  Barnard,  five  illustrations.  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet,  11.  Ben's  Sister,  Illustration  by 
George  Foster  Barnes.  A  Visit  to  Shakspeare*s  School,  illustration,  '*  The  Old  Grammar  School  at 
Stratford  on-A von "  Answered  Blddle  Jingle,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  For  Very  Little  Polk,  a 
Grandmother  who  can  Draw.  Jack-in-the*PuIpit,  Illustrated.  **AI1  Aboard  for  To-morrow  Morning,*' 
picture.  Editorial  Notes.  The  Letter-box,  illustrated.  The  Agassis  Association.  The  Biddle-box, 
illustrated. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY,  Contents  for  April  —An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,  I,  by  David 
A.  Wells.  External  Form  of  the  Man-like  Apes,  illustrated.  The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,  L  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  Botany  as  a  Recreation  for  Invalids.  The  French  Problrm  in  Canada.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Genesis,  by  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  Comments,  by  Professor  Henry  Dmmmond.  The 
Hand- work  of  School  Children,  by  Rebecca  D.  Sickoff.  The  Teeth  of  the  Coming  Man.  Earthquakes 
in  Central  America.  The  Gems  of  the  National  Museum.  The  Whipping-Post.  Sketch  of  Christian 
Huygenn,  with  portrait.  Editor's  Table :  The  Gladstone-Huxley  Controversy ;  Education  in  Politics. 
Literary  Notices  Popular  Miscellany.  Notes.  Supplement:  Dawn  of  Creation  and  of  Warship,  Ly 
William  E.  Gladstone. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  April,  Contents,~Gouvemeur  Morris,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Hid- 
den Forces,  A.  M.  LIbby.  Reformation  of  Charity.  D.  0.  Kellogg.  The  Dulham  Ladies,  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett.  Shylock  vs  Antonio,  A  Brief  for  Plaintiff  on  Appeal,  Charles  Henry  Phelps.  Problems  of 
the  Scarlet  LeUer,  Julian  Hawthorne.  The  Princess  CasamasBima,  Book  Third,  XXV-XXVIII,  Heniy 
James.  Before  Sunrise  in  Winter,  Andrew  Hedbrook.  Children,  Past  and  Present.  Agnes  Bepplier. 
In  the  Clouds,  VIII-X,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Revelation,  John  Greenleaf  Whittler.  Besponsible 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Historical  Methods.  Madame  Mohl's  Salon. 
Some  French  Illustrations.    The  Contributors'  Club     Books  of  the  Month. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  April,  Contents,— Taken  by  Siege,  VI,  VII.  Two 
Days  in  Utsh,  Alice  W.  Bolllns.  To  Walt  Whitman,  Dora  Bead  Goodale,  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  XIII- 
XVI.  W.  E.  Norris.  Aunt  Sukey,  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  Apache,  Charles  Henry  Phelps.  Qpr 
Experience  Meetings,  I— My  Literary  Autobiography,  Julian  Hawthorne;  A  Few  Literary  Experien- 
ces, Edgar  Fawcett ;  An  Accidental  Author,  Joel  ChHudler  Harris.  Scores  and  Tallies,  Grant  Allen. 
A  Vacant  Hou«e,  M.  H.  Catherwood.  Patience  In  Art,  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.  Our  Monthly  Gossip-' 
The  Coming  American  Novelist,  A  "  Lady  fh>m  Philadelphia  " ;  Irving's  Beprodnction  of  Faust, 
Walter  Herries  Pollock ;  Children's  Songs  and  Games,  B.  M.;  Is  the  Poet  Unable  to  Support  Himself  f 
W.  H.  B. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L,  BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor. 

[rA«  Jbumol  1m  unt  to  every  Oatmty  SuperitUendenl  and  Dittriet  OUrk^  and  muH  be  car^/kUff 
pnaereed  fry  them  a»  pmbUe  pre/perin  and  tranemitted  to  their  iueeeuon  in  qJToe.  | 

The  Public  Free  School  System. 

The  public  free  school  system  of  Virginia  has  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  number  of  schools  has  increased  from 
5,047  in  1 87 1  to  6,575  ^^  1885.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
these  schools  has  increased  from  131,088  in  1871  to  303,343  in 
1885.  The  annual  expenditure  of  money  derived  from  all  sources 
has  increased  from  $587,472  in  1871  to  $1,424,531  in  1885. 

The  machinery  of  such  a  syste.m  must  necessarily  be  complex, 
involving  as  it  does,  the  disbursement  of  such  an  amount  of  money, 
and  extending  its  operations,  as  it  does,  and  was  designed  to  do,  not 
only  into  every  city  and  county  in  the  State,  but  into  every  magis- 
terial district.  Much  earnest  thought  and  well  directed  labor  have 
been  expended  in  devising  and  operating  this  machinery. 

The  system  itself  took  root  in  the  popular  mind  and  heart  and  it 
has  grown,  but  it  has  grown  not  without  cultivation  and  not  without 
encountering  some  adverse  influences. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provided  for  the  introduction  of  the 
system  and  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to  organize  and  shape  it.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  is  invested  with  large  powers  in  its  general 
management  and  control — its  chief  executive  officer  is  the  State 
Superintendent.  The  practical  workings  of  the  system,  in  all  its 
manifold  details,  is  under  his  supervision  and  must,  of  necessity, 
impose  upon  him  manifold  duties.  The  officer  recently  assigned 
to  these  duties  trusts  that  he  duly  recognizes  and  appreciates  the 
magnitude  and  responsibility  of  the  work  before  him.  And  he  re- 
cognizes it  to  be  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  aim,  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, both  to  maintain  the  valuable  results  attained  by  preceding 
administrations,  and  to  make  a  faithful,  honest  effort,  if  means  are 
available,  to  still  farther  enlarge  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
system.  As  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of  all  officially  connected  with  the 
system  are  earnestly  invoked,  and  the  encouragement  and  support 
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of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  whose  interests  are  to  be  served, 
are  confidently  relied  on. 

With  these  views,  we  have  entered  upon  the  important  and  respon- 
sible branch  of  the  public  service  assigned  us,  not,  however,  claiming 
exemption  from  the  liability  to  mistakes,  but  avowing  a  purpose  to 
make  a  faithful  and  conscientious  effort  to  meet  all  the  just  demands 
of  that  service. 

Professor  L.  R.  Holland  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  long  experience  in  these 
positions  has  rendered  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws,  reg^- 
uladons,  and  practical  workings  of  the  public  school  S3rstem. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  who  was  for  some  years  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Richmond  city  school  board,  has  been  appointed  second  clerk. 
He  comes  well  recommended. 

The  messenger,  James  Jasper,  who  has  been  on  duty  in  the  office 
for  some  nine  years  and  who  has  been  regarded  as  faithful  and  effi- 
cient, has  been  reappointed. 


Summer  Institutes. 


The  February  No.  of  the  Educational  Journal  gives  full  and 
explicit  information  in  regard  to  the  Normal  Institute  to  be  held  at 
Farmville  for  the  benefit  of  female  public  school  teachers. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  means  are  available  for  holding  at  least  two  addi- 
onal  Normal  Institutes  during  the  ensuing  summer.  These  will  be 
held  for  the  benefit  of  white  public  school  teachers  of  both  sexes. 
We  cannot  yet  designate  when  and  where  these  Institutes  will  be  held, 
but  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  due  time.  Communications  have  already 
been  received  from  superintendents  naming  eligible  places  as  to  acces- 
sibility, extent  and  cost  of  boarding  accommodations,  lecture-room 
facilities,  etc.  Communications  on  this  subject  from  other  sources 
are  invited.  Diligent  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of 
instructors  whose  scholarly  attainments  and  professional  experience 
will  ensure  substantial  benefit  to  all  who  attend  these  Institutes.  The 
Normal  idea  is  the  leading  idea.  The  work  done  should  be  in  the 
special  line  of  suggesting,  illustrating,  exemplifying  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  with  lectures  on  school  management,  etc.,  and  occasional 
general  lectures,  such  as  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  for  an  eight  weeks'  summer  session  of 
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the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  for 
the  benefit  of  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  All  the  infor- 
mation needed  in  regard  to  this  Normal  course  is  very  satisfactorily 
given  in  the  Educational  Journal  of  last  month  (March,  1886). 


OommiBsions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  make  out  and  for- 
ward commissions  to  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  recently 
appointed.  With  these  commissions  will  be  enclosed  blank  forms  of 
the  oath  of  office.  These,  when  properly  filled  out  and  the  oath 
taken  before  a  competent  officer,  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 


National  Aid  to  Fnblio  Ednoation. 

The  "full"  text  of  the  Blair  bill  was  given  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Educational  Journal.  The  bill  on  the  same  subject,  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  on  the  30th  March  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
by  a  vote  of  138  against  112.  Of  the  73  not  voting,  25  pairs  were 
announced,  leaving  23  votes  undetermined. 

It  is  said  that  some  who  voted  against  referring  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  will  vote  for  the  bill  if  put  before  the  House  on 
its  final  passage.  The  object  of  Mr.  Willis  in  moving  to  refer  the 
bill  to  this  committee  was,  as  is  well  known,  to  have  it  reported  back 
to  the  House.  In  that  event  it  is  believed  the  bill  will  pass,  although 
it  encounters  adroit  and  vigorous  opposition.  Should  the  bill  not 
be  passed  by  the  present  Congress,  it  will  doubdess  demand  the 
attention  of  a  good  many  new  members  during  the  next  Congress. 


Nashville  Normal  College. 

A    STATEMENT    has  been   received    from    Chancellor    Eben  S. 
Steames  giving  "  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Vir- 
ginia holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  for  the  period  ending  March  12,  1886.'' 
8 
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The  STATEMENT  Contains  the  names  of  thirteen  students,  of  whom 
one  has  left,  eight  are  in  their  first  year,  and  four  in  the  second. 
The  grade  of  each  student  in  **  class  work,  including  examinations  " 
is  given.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  grade  of  every  student 
from  Virginia  is  above  "  75,  which  is  a  fair  average  and  entitles  the 
student  to  continuance  in  his  class  and  progress  with  it.** 

Of  the  twelve  students  present  seven  are  males,  five  are  females. 
The  highest  grade,  95>^,  is  attained  by  a  young  lady. 

Vacancies  will  occur  in  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  in  October  next.  These  vacancies  will  be 
filled  upon  competitive  examinations  to  be  held  at  some  time  during 
the  summer.  Information  in  detail  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


University  of  Virginia, 

We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  circular  issued  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  sent  to  school 
superintendents,  teachers,  legislators  and  others  interested  in  the 
educational  work  of  our  State.  The  information  it  gives  is  suffi- 
ciently full  and  explicit,  and  we  commend  it  as  of  special  interest  to 
the  young  men  of  Virginia  who  are  looking  to  a  University  educa- 
tion, whether  academic  or  professional. 

We  take  pleasure  in  inviting  particular  attention  to  the  part  of  the  cir- 
cular, which  states  the  "  special  advantages  offered  to  teachers 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS."  We  sincerely  trust  that  all  who  can  do  so  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  here  offered,  and  that  the  number 
of  those  attending  will  be  sufficiently  large,  to  necessitate  a  special 
course  of  instruction  at  the  University  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  school  management,  and  in  a  word,  all  that  is  embraced  in 
the  science  of  pedagogics  : 

University  of  Virginia,  April,  1886. 
Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  believed  that  the  very  low  cost  of  the  great  educa- 
tional advantages  offered  by  the  University  of  Virginia  to  the  young 
men  of  the  State  is  not  thoroughly  known  to  the  people  of  the  Conv- 
monwealth.  We  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  obtain  your  aid  in  making 
the  facts  fully  known.     We  give  them  in  brief  below.     And  we  shall 
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be  particularly  obliged  if  you  will  hand  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  young  men  in  your  county  and  district 
who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  University  education. 

Virginia  students  in  the  Academic  department  pay  no  tuition  fees. 
The  schools  to  which  they  are  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition 
fees  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  as  follows : 


1.  School  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  School  of  Historical  Science. 

3.  School  of  Modem  Languages. 

4.  School  of  General  and  Industrial  Chemistry. 

5.  School  of  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

6.  School  of  Agriculture.  Zoology  and  Botany. 

7.  School  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Under  the  State  law  with  regard  to  Virginia  academic  students, 
a&ir  knowledge  of  English  and  Arithmetic  is  the  requisition  for 
entrance  into  any  of  the  seven  schools  of  the  Group  **  A.'* 


1.  School  of  Latin. 

2.  School  of  Greek. 

3.  School  of  Mathematics. 

4.  School  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Under  the  law,  the  requisitions  for  entrance  into  the  Junior 
(lowest)  classes  of  the  schools  of  the  Group  "B*'  are  as  follows; 

For  the  School  of  Latin  a  knowledge  of  the  inflections  and  the 
elementary  prinpiples  of  the  Latin  Syntax,  and  the  ability  to  trans- 
late passages  from  the  first  two  books  of  Caesar  and  Cicero's  ora- 
tions against  Catiline. 

For  the  school  of  Greek,  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  inflec- 
tions and  syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  ability  to  translate 
passages  from  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

For  the  School  of  Mathematics,  a  knowledge  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  Algebra  through  equations  of  the 
second  degree. 

For  the  School  of  Natural  Philosophy  the  same  as  for  the  School 
of  Mathematics. 

The  items  of  expense  for  a  Virginia  academic  student  for  the  ses- 
Mon  of  nine  months,  boarding  in  the  Club^  are  as  follows : 
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Matriculation  and  Library  Fee $  20  oo 

Infirmary  Fee.' 7  00 

Board,  including  furniture  and  attendance 108  00 

Room-rent  (two  occupying  a  room) 7  50 

Fuel  and  Lights  (two  occupying  a  room)  about 10  00 

Washing,  $1.50  per  month 13  50 

Average  estimate  for  Diplomas  (portion  not  paid  for  Di- 
plomas to  be  returned) 10  00 

Contingent  Deposit  (portion  not  paid  for  fines  to  be  re- 
turned)   10  00 

$186  00 

Note.— For  the  Virginia  Student  in  the  Professional  Schools  the  item  of 
tuition  will  be  added  to  the  above,  as  follows : 

Law  (two  schools) $  80  00 

Medicine  (four  schools  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy) no  00 

Civil  Engineering  (three  schools) 50  00 

Mining  Engineering  (including  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the 

Laboratory) 15000 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  TO  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

In  view,  lastly,  of  the  fact  that  the  University  is  an  organic  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  it  is  thought  proper  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University  to  offer  special  privileges  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State  free  schools.  Accordingly,  after  the  close  of  their  ses- 
sions in  March,  the  white  teachers  of  the  public  free  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Schools  of  the  Academical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity withotU  charge  for  matriculation  or  tuition.  The  professors 
in  this  department  look  with  peculiar  interests  on  students  entering 
under  this  regulation,  and  when  the  demand  is  sufficient  special 
courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  for  their  benefit,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  lectures  in  the  different  schools. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  any  further  information  which  may  be 

desired. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  S.  Venable, 
W.  E.  Peters, 
F.  H.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Mallet, 
Wm.  M.  Thornton, 

Committee  of  the  Faculty. 
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Apportionment. 

After  conferring  with  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject,  we 
have  decided  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  make  any  further  appor- 
tionment of  State  funds  during  the  current  school  year,  but  to 
reserve  the  fund  on  hand  for  distribution  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  next  session. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools  have  already  closed, 
some  of  the  counties  would  lose  their  share  of  the  money  if  appor- 
.  tioned  now,  under  the  law  requiring  all  unexpended  balances  of  State 
funds  to  be  returned. 

Furthermore,  as  the  money  under  the  Grandstaif  Act  is  usually 
not  available  for  several  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  teachers  frequently  have  to  wait  some  time  for  their  first  month's 
dues,  a  cash  apportionment  of  State  funds  during  the  first  month  of 
the  school  year  would,  in  our  judgment,  better  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  schools. 

Text-Books. 

Contracts  are  to  be  made  with  publishing  houses  for  the  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State  for  the  ensuing 
four  years  beginning  the  first  of  August  next.  This  subject  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  an  early  day. 
The  question  to  be  considered  is  not  what  is  best  for  the  publishing 
houses,  but  what  is  best  for  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  State 
and  the  pockets  of  their  pareqts. 


Thoughts  for  Teaohers  and  Students. 

— Worth,  not  wealth,  determines  the  standing  of  a  student  in 
school. 

— Great  talkers  are  seldom  great  workers.  A  deed  counts  more 
than  words. 

—An  ounce  of  grit  is  worth  more  to  a  student  than  a  pound  of 
royal  blood. 

—He  who  never  wills  never  succeeds.  Many  persons  accomplish 
nothing  because  they  never  try. 

—Not  what  a  teacher  does,  but  what  his  pupils  do,  determines 
his  success. 
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— Talking  is  not  teaching.  One  word  at  the  right  time  will  do 
more  good  than  half  an  hour  of  aimless  talking. 

— It  is  better  to  stand  first  in  an  honest  trade  than  to  be  second  in 
an  honored  profession. 

— The  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  develop  character. 
There  is  nothing  nobler  on  earth  than  a  true  man  or  a  true 
woman. 

— The  teacher  should  not  make  the  work  too  easy  for  his  pupils. 
Difficulties  are  necessary.     Hard  work  makes  strong  men. 

— The  student  who  relies  upon  himself  will  always  succeed.  It  is 
better  to  solve  one  problem  than  to  copy  twenty. 

— It  pays  to  prepare  for  any  work.  Those  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  lead  will  always  find  something  to  do. 

— A  desire  for  knowledge  always  precedes  knowledge. 

— The  success  of  a  teacher  is  not  determined  so  much  by  what  he 
knows  as  by  the  interest  he  has  in  his  work. 

— Education  is  never  completed.  The  most  that  the  teacher  can 
do  is  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  desire  for  knowledge. 

— So  long  as  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  are  satisfied  with 
incompetent  teachers,  there  will  be  but  little  progress  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

— The  poorest  teachers  always  find  the  most  fault  with  their  pupils. 
A  drunken  man  thinks  his  neighbors  intoxicated. 

— A  child  is  the  best  work  on  teaching  ever  published.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  soul. 

— Education  enables  a  boy  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  No 
training  can  create  talents  ;  we  can  only  develop  what  nature  has 
given. 

— Real  sympathy  with  child -life  will  do  more  to  develop  the  moral 
nature  of  the  pupil  than  any  advice  that  can  be  given.  Not  what 
the  teacher  seems,  but  whs^t  he  is,  influences  the  pupils. 

— The  boy  who  observes  closely  what  he  sees  will  be  better  edu- 
cated than  the  one  who  studies  Nature  from  books. 

— Give  a  man  food  and  yoii  nourish  his  body.  Give  him  ideas 
and  you  feed  his  intellect,  and  thus  enable  him  to  support  himself 
Education  is  the  great  economical  question  of  the  age. 

— No  one  can  be  forced  to  learn.  Truth  is  pleasing  to  the  mind, 
and  where  there  is  no  desire  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 

— A  teacher  should  never  be  gloomy  in  the  school-room.  How- 
ever discouraged  he  may  be,  he  ought  always  to  be  cheerful  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils. 
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—There  is  no  short  method  of  developing  character.  No  two 
boys  can  be  educated  exacdy  alike.  Individuality  is  the  secret  of  a 
teacher's  success. 

—Dull  boys  are  not  altogether  hopeless.  Frequently  those  who 
receive  low  marks  in  school  are  the  m6st  successful  in  life.  So  long 
as  a  boy  tries  to  learn  he  should  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher. 

—The  most  valuable  lessons  in  life  are  those  we  learn  ourselves. 
Many  men  who  were  never  inside  a  college  building  are  well  edu- 
cated. 

—It  matters  not  how  much  a  man  may  know.  If  he  can  not  use 
his  knowledge  he  is  not  educated. 

—Unless  the  teacher  is  deeply  interested  in  her  work,  she  can  not 
develop  true  manhood  or  womanhood  in  her  pupils.  Without  this 
all  education  is  useless. 

—He  who  would  rule  others  must  first  learn  to  control  himself. 
Man  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  he  who  conquers  self  gains  the 
gfreatest  victory  of  life. 

-Never  reprove  a  child  for  doing  what  he  did  not  know  to  be 
wrong.  Kindness  is  more  effective  in  a  school-room  than  harsh- 
ness. 

—The  ballot  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of  an  illiterate 
man.    With  universal  suffrage  we  must  have  universal  education. 

— The  child  is  a  more  important  factor  in  our  civilization  than  the 
gray-haired  man.  The  one  is  the  record  of  the  past,  while  the  other 
is  the  hope  of  the  future. 

—We  admire  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  soiling  his  hands  when 
there  is  any  work  to  be  done.  There  are  many  who  know  how  to 
advise,  but  they  are  slow  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  men  who 
work  instead  of  talk  are  the  ones  that  make  the  world  move. 

—The  father  who  gives  his  children  a  practical  education  is  doing 
all  for  them  that  they  should  ask.  It  is  all  the  capital  they  need  to 
make  a  success  of  life. 

—All  culture  is  self-culture.  Any  young  person  with  good  health 
and  ambition  can  make  a  success  of  life. 

—Ignorance  is  a  crime,  and  obstinacy  a  vice  When  the  tele- 
scope was  invented  many  doubted  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and 
would  not  look  for  fear  that  they  might  be  convinced.  An  honest 
desire  for  truth  will  obtain  knowledge  from  all  things.  Truth  will 
conquer,  it  matters  not  from  whence  it  comes. — Normal  Index. 
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Influence  of  Public  School-Teachers.— Most  people  do 
not  appreciate  the  moral  work  done  by  the,  teachers  in  the  school 
term,  quite  apart  from  any  work  in  books  and  lessons.  The  "  course 
of  study '*  is  changed  from  year  to  year,  and  we  hope  it  is  improving, 
because,  gradually,  more  attention  is  given  to  the  kind  of  instruction 
needed  by  the  children.  But,  after  all,  it  is  their  daily  intercourse 
with  refined  and  conscientious  teachers  which  really  educates  the 
children,  and  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  any  technic&l  system 
pursued. 

Strangers  who  visit  our  public  schools  are  puzzled  to  know  where 
we  keep  the  children  of  "  the  very  poorest  families.*/  They  do  not 
recognize  them  in  the  rows  of  neat -looking  boys  and  girls  before 
them,  and  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  children  sitting  there,  with 
white  aprons  and  nice  shoes  and  stockings,  and  clean  faces  and  hands, 
have  come  from  the  most  squalid  parts  of  Boston,  from  "  homes  **  that 
do  not  deserve  the  name.  But  their  teachers,  knowing  all  about  these 
homes,  have  been  daily  teaching  them  the  self  respect  that  coroes 
from  cleanliness  and  neatness. — Edward  Everett  Hale  in  **  Vacation- 
Sch^olSt  in  Boston^  *  in  St.  Nicholas  for  April, 


Teachers  should  remember  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  remove 
difficulties  from  before  their  pupils  but  to  teach  them  how  to  over- 
come them.  The  mental  discipline  furnished  by  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  pupil  to  surmount  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  pro- 
gress, constitutes  the  best  part  of  his  education.  In  fact  the  interest 
of  pupils  cannot  be  kept  up  in  any  other  way.  The  more  you  work 
for  them,  the  niore  their  enthusiasm  will  flag  until  at  last  they  become 
totally  passive,  putting  forth  no  earnest  effort  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  they  do  for  themselves  the  more  they  wish  to  do, 
until  their  triumphant  progress  from  one  success  to  another  fills  them 
with  an  enthusiasm,  which  stimulates  to  higher  effort  and  more 
earnest  endeavor.  They  will  then  be  truly  educated,  not  in  the  doing 
of  a  few  things  by  set  rules  or  formulae,  but  intellectually  developed, 
educated  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  their  mental  activities  quick- 
ened and  all  the  faculties  of  their  being  brought  into  perfect  har- 
mony.—  The  Fountain. 


yiRGINIA:  A  History  of  the  People. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 
With  a  map  of  Colonial  Virginia.     544  pages.     i6mo,  gilt  top.     I1.25. 
**  No  Virginian,  young  or  old,  should  fail  to  read  it. — Richmond  State, 

"  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  give  them  a 
true  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admiration  for  their  ancestors  and 
emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educational  youmal  of  Virginia. 

*'Mr.  Cooke  has  made  a  fascinating  volume,  one  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
snrpaB  either  in  method  or  interest.  The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia  is 
made  as  interesting  as  a  romance. —  The  Critic^  New  York, 


THE  CLASSIC  ARITHMETIC. 

A  New,    Carefully-Revised,    and   Enlarged   Edition   of 

Warren  Golbnrn's  Intellectaal  Arithmetic, 

UPON  THE 

INDVCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Cdbum's  Arithmetic  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  Languages  of 

Europe  and  into  several  Asia  ic    Languages.     It  completely 

covers  the  ground  of  a  Primary,  an  Elementary 

and  a  Mental  Arithmetic. 


« •»  *  «  jiie  alterations  and  additions  in  this  edition  are  improvements  in  what 
was  previously  the  best,  and  by  far  the  best,  manual  of  mental  arithmetic  that  I 
have  ever  seen." — Thos,  Hill^  Ex-President  of  Harvard  University, 

"  My  old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  *  *  I  have  taught  it  through  and  through. 
*  *  The  revision  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  *  *  It  is  the  only  book,  except 
one  or  two  PrioLary  Arithmetics,  that  I  would  use  as  a  text  book.  Success  to  it.'* — 
Francis  W,  Parker^  Principal  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal  Park,  III, 

"Were  I  a  business  man,  the  training  I  would  exact  from  my  accountants  would  be 
that  obUined  from  Warren  Colbum's  book."— ^^^^  S,  Roe,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

**  1  will  guarantee  the  success  in  higher  mathematics  of  any  one  who,  while 
yomg,  has  mastered  this  book." — y.  H.  Brayton,  Principal  Webster  School, 
Chicago,  III, 

It  is  not  easy  for  revisers  to  make  better  a  genuine  work  of  art,  like  Colbum's 
Arithmetic,  but  they  have  done  their  work  well,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author.  It  is 
the  only  English  text-book  upon  arithmetic  that  the  writer  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend.—/>'47ot  the  Teachers^  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher  of  March,  1886, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

$m^  LEXINGTON,  CINCINIVATI  ANB  L017IS¥ILL£,  "Ml 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTnWEST,  W£ST  ANB  NOBTflWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FOROE 

— TO- 
LOTJISVtLLE    AJNT>    OINOINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTllle,  Hemphls  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO— 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btg 
BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  A8  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  BOUTE. 


Befqre  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below^for  full  infor- 
nation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  BrOBTnW£ST  OB  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


T^l?Ar^HT?t)CI  ^^^  ^^'^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  JJxJl  V^'  EX  J]jr\)0  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  ai2  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo-lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  j^i.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Wakren,  Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

* 

Defoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 
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WM .  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  jag  W.  Main  Street,  Richmimd,  Va. 


W^entworth's    Mathematics. 

*<  The  most  successful  school  books  issued  within  the  last  decade.*' 


In  four  years  the  ALGEBRA  has  been  adopted  by  157  Colleges  and  932  High 
Schools  and  Academies. 

In  eight  years  the  GEOMETRY  has  been  adopted  by  243  Colleges  and  1^60 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Facts  like  these  seem  to  be  a  practical  endorsement  of  Wentworth's  Series  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  two  new  books,  now  ready, 
(vhich  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  best  public  and  private  schools. 

WENTWORTH  &  REED'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Pupil's  Edition,  30  cents ;  Teacher's  Ekiition*  90  cents. 

WENTWORTH'S    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    ARITHMETIC,   75   Cents. 
A  complete  Two-Book  course.    Sample  copies,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  intro- 
duction price. 

FREE  TO  TEACHERS  : 

An  outline  of  the  method  of  **  First  Steps  in  Number." 


CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Works  of  standard  authors,  as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  annotated  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  6fteen.  Printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  substan- 
tially bound,  and  low-priced.  Fourteen  volumes  now  ready.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular,  containing  specimen  pages  and  commendations  from  the  leading  educators. 

'<  This  series  of  books  ought  to  be  in  each  school  in  the  land." — IVm.  T.  Harris ^ 
Ex-Sup' t  of  Schools,  St.  Louis. 


Elementary  Lessons  in  English — Part  I. 

For  Introduction :  Pupil's  Edition,  45  cents;  Teacher's  Edition  60  cents. 

Their  universal  use  would  raise  many  schoolmasters  to  the  rank  of  teachers. — 
State  SupU  M.  A,  Newell,  Md, 

Need  only  their  presence  to  recommend  them. — F,  W,  Patker,  Principal  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  III, 

None  more  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  young  teacher. — Sup*t  Geo,  Howland, 
Chicago,  111, 

Better  than  any  other. — SupU  John  B,  Peaslee,  Cincinnati, 

The  only  books  that  meet  the  wants  of  our  elementary  schools. — E.  V.  De  Graff, 
Institute  Conductor. 


HAZEN'S  COMPLETE  SPELLING  BOOK. 

Introduction  price,  30  cents.     Practical,  Thorough,  Sensible,  Progressive.    Send 
for  descriptive  catalogue  of  these  and  many  other  text-books. 


GINN  &  COMPm,  Bostofl,  New  M,  li  CUcap. 
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SG  HQQL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  Hicfh  Schools,  Seminaries,  ftc.: 
80NQ  QREETINQ— (60  cente,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  L.  O.  Emerson.    A  reaby 

admirable  collection  of  i^ood  sones. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG— (75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  E.  Leslie. 

Fme  collection  of  the  best  Part -Songs,  Duets,  &c. 
SONQ  READER,  Book  II  —(60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  Emerson  &  Brown. 

Practical  note  reader  with  (jood  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irving 

Emerson.     Larj^  collection  of  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORU8—By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIQH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

Song  Books.    Price  each,  |i,  or  ^^  per  dozen. 

For  Common  Schools: 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS— Book  I,  35  cents;  Book  II,  50 

cents ;   Book  III,  50  cents ;   by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

ended  schools. 
SONQ  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  GOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  Dopnlar  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cents,  or  $^.So  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   &  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

MAURYsNEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forvarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  1 1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i.20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulais  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beokwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 
1107  Main  Street,  Bichmond. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  TRIUMPH'*  Dove- 
Tailcd   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  HallSeating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 


Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars. 


THE  POTTER  BI.AGKBOARD, 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DTTBABLE 

-black:boa.rdi- 

ri/£  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE,     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS, 

The  material  ii  sent  in  ken  of  2ft,  60, 100  and  900  lbs.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  rarfkoe— brown 
mortar,  finished  walls,  or  old  blackboards.  It  is  better  and  but  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Snperintendenti  and  Teachers 
whererer  used.    Send  for  ftall  deecriptire  Cirenlars  and  Testimonials^ 

A.  0.  AIVDRE  WS  A  CO..  Manuf  rs  of  School  Furniture  ft  Supplies, 
1 9  Bond  Street,  New  York.  1  /  8x5  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St.,  Boston.       ]  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    ST-A.ITIDS    -A.T    THIE    HEI-AJD. 
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THE  LiaHT-BUNNM 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic**   more    than  ever,   without 
question,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Jast  the  Books  Teachers  Want. 

HOYT.WARD  CYCLOPCEDIA  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

Tlie  Cydopoedia  of  practical   quotations.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward. 
Rojril  8vo.;  899   pp.    Cloth;  $5;  sheep,  ^6.50;  fancy  cloth,  extra  giU,  I7.50;  half 
Borocco,  $8 ;  full  morocco,  $10. 
"A  successful  and  favorite  volume." — Henry  IV.  Longfellow, 
"A  massive  and  teeming  volume." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
'*  I  value  the  book  for  its  own  worth," — Ncah   Porter,  LL.D, 
"  The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.   For  convenience  and  usefulness  the  work 
cannot,  to  our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain  the  standard  among  its 
kind,  ranking  side  by  side  with  and   being  equally  indispensable  in  every  well- 
ordered  library,  as  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Roget's  Thesaurus,  and  Crabb's  Syno- 
nyms."—7>i^  Post^  Boston, 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIPE. 

Sweet  Cicely.     100  illustrations;  square  ;  i2mo,;  %2, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  says:  *'  Modern  fiction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thor- 
ooghly  individual  character  than  *  Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  She  will  be  remembered, 
honored,  laughed  and  cried  over  when  the  purely  <  i^rtistic '  novelist  and  his  heroine 
hare  passed  into  oblivion.  Josiah  AHen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman,  all  in  one,  and  *  1  prohesy  '  that  *  Sweet  Cicely's  gentle,  firm  hand  shall 
lead  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  onward  into  literary  immortality.'  " 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS.    410,  paper,  ...  15  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  ESSAYS.     4to,  paper,  -  -     20     " 

SELF-CULTURE.     (Blaikie.)    4to,  paper,      -        -  -  10     " 

CULTURE  AND    RELIGION.     (Shairp.)     8vo,         -  -     15      " 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,     Cloth,  60  cents ;  paper,     -  -  25     " 

NATURE'S  STUDIES.     Cloth,  f  i ;  paper,        -  -    25     " 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times.  By  Charles  Knight.  Table  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix, 
Notes,  and  Letter-press  unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1,370  pp.,  I2.80;  2  vols., 
4to,cioth,  I3.75  ;  4  vols.,  ^  40;  i  vol.,  sheep,  I4 ;  2  vols.,  ^5 ;  i  vol.,  Fr.  im.  mo- 
rocco, ^.50;  2  vols.,  ^5.50.  The  most  complete  and  desirable  History  of  England 
ever  written.    The  former  price  of  this  history  was  $18  to  ^25. 

'*The  best  History  of  England  for  the  general  reader  is  *  Knight's  Popular  His- 
toiy.'  For  a  single  history,  which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the 
library,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other." — Noah  Porter , 
D,  /?.,  LL,D. 

Send  for  our  New  48-page  Analytic  Catalogue.     Price,  xo  Cents. 

Fim  \  WAMALLS,  MUiilieB,  10  Ml  B  Dey  artel,  1I6T  Tcit 
lOBM  CUSSICS-A  SCHOOL  LIBMT  FOE  $l22 

THIRTY-THREE  volumes,  rfeatly  bound  in  cloth,  averaging  jio  pages. 

"An  unrivalled  list  cf  excellent  works." —  The  Independent,  New  York, 

"The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  ever  published  in  this  country." — Dr,  fV.  T. 
Harris,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Sample  Copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  40  cents ; 
the  money  will  be  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned  within  one  month. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Tablet  of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  applying  for  it. 

LONBFELLO^'S  "THE  COURTSHIP  OF  lEES  STAKDISH," 

Arranged  for  school  exhibitions  and  private  theatricals,  will  enable  any  school  to 
aise  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  School  Library  described  above.     Price,  15  cents* 

BOUaETON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  4  Park  Street.  Boston,  Mm 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITI0N'i878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

astabUakM  in  1887. 

Superior  Belli  of  Ctamr  mn4  Ttn,  ■Mtutal 

with  the  beet  ifofy  SongUtga,  fbr  OfcureAw, 

SckooU,  Fmrmt,  FaeUrttM,  dmrt-hem—m,  Pirm 

Aktrwu,  Tammr  Olod»t  tU.  l\tUf  ITarr— lerf. 

niutralod  OaMiMM  Mst  PrM 
VAanmv  *  Tot,  IMK.  M  8u,  Olad 


Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAOILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  jost  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  pro6table  recreation  than  a  diy  task." — 
Educational  journal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 


Jo  p.  BELL  Sc  CO.,  Pnblishers, 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

A"  ^1  T^jinn  f  Send  /ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  /reg  a 
\7i&^b  A  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


TOKOLOGY  iueiB.  sMH.kh»,  1.11. 


Current  Eyents— Supplementary  Beading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  ^2.00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  ^2.00  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  611ed  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "Intelligence,"  "Week's  Current,"  etc.,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  IlL 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 


Nsmr  puBiaioATionrs. 


BAT'S  TABLETS. 

Test  Bzamples  in  Arithmetic— Can  be  Used  with  any  Arithmetic. 

Cheaper  than  Blank-Tablets  or  Paper. 
Introduction  Price,  $z.oo  per  dozen  Tablets. 
Single  Tablets,  by  Mail,  post  paid,  lo  cents  each. 


RAY*S  TABLETS  co9»8t  of  from  32  to  48  pages  each,  in  neat  form,  each  leaflet 
hanng  piiated  at  the  head  from  five  to  ten  problems.  They  are  carefully  graded ^  as 
follows : 

I.  Addition  and  Subtraction  to  10. 
II.  Addition  and  Subtraction  to  100.     ' 

in.  Four  Fundamental  Rtil^  to  100.  Use  of  symbols  for- ordinary  Weights  and 
Heasnres. 

IV.  Notation  and  Numeration  of  Numbers  not  beyond  the' seventh  order.  Funda- 
mental RaleSf  excluding  Multiplication  or  Division  by  more  than  one  figure.  Simple 
Fractioos. 

V.  ApplicatioQ  of  Fundamental  Rules,  United  States  Money,  Denominate  Numbers. 
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President  Elliot  on  Public  School  Problems. 

Address  of  Saperintendent  fi.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

III. 

But  one  side  of  uniformity  and  averaging  President  Elliot  did  not 
touch  upon.  It  was  left  to  Professor  Harris,  of  Andover,  to  discuss 
at  that  now  famous  dinner  the  subject  of  "order.**  He  is  reported 
as  having  said :  "  Order  is  not  heaven's  first  law  ;  order  is  the  law  of 
a  small  mind — of  an  imitative,  mechanical  mind.  Order,  as  a  law, 
reminds  one  of  a  Dutch  garden,  of  rooms  in  a  hotel  with  fbrniture 
arranged  exactly  alike.  There  is  a  vast  distance  between  order  and 
disorder  where  variety  may  appear.*'  We  need  not  weigh  these 
words  one  by  one,  or  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  desirable  to  think  the 
important  subject  that  their  author  considered  out  to  the  end. 

The  common  saying  that  order  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  same  may  be  said  of  education  itself,  though  in  a 
different  sense.  Order  is  proximate  to  education,  education  to  the 
end  of  life.  A  certain  kind  and  amount  of  order  is  essential  to  intel- 
lectual education ;  there  must  be  attention  and  application  to  the 
objects  of  study.  Migratory  tribes  never  become  highly  civilized ; 
bodies  of  men  must,  as  a  whole,  become  fixed  and  permanent  before 
they  can  really  enter  on  the  march  of  mental  and  moral  progress. 
A  similar  condition  attends  the  education  of  the  individual  pupil. 
Then  order  has  an  important  moral  bearing.  Regularity,  punctu- 
ality, industry,  and  obedience,  all  requiring  much  self-control,  are 
prominent  features  of  public  schools  as  now  organized  and  conducted; 
how  important  they  are  as  moral  virtues  no  reading  and  thinking 
man  has  an  excuse  for  not  understanding,  since  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
gave  them  this  rank  and  dignity,  first  in  one  of  his  St.  Louis  reports, 
and  afterwards  in  a  report  made  to  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
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tion  in  1883.     And  this  is  one  side  of  the  case  as  fully  as  I  need   to 
present  it ;  now  for  the/^r  contra. 

Nothing  in  school  management  is  easier  than  to  overdo  ''order." 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  small  children  of  American  ancestry  with 
a  tendency  to  nervousness.  Every  man  of  sense  and  observation 
will  admit  this  the  moment  he  reflects  on  their  restless  manner,  their 
animal  spirits,  and  their  small  power  of  physical  self-control.  Such 
children  must  have  frequent  physical  exercises  while  the  school  hours 
are  passing,  also  a  good  deal  of  liberty  when  engaged  in  work  at 
their  seats.  They  cannot  be  ** trussed"  like  so  many  chickens. 
Such  tests  of  school  excellence  as  **you  can  hear  a  pin  fall/'  or  "  a 
watch  tick,'*  are  most  unnatural,  absurd,  and  tyrannical;  human 
nature  rebels  against  such  repression.  Reasonable  order  in  the 
school-room  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  secured  indirecdy  ;  it  must 
come  as  the  result  of  keen  interest  in,  and  close  application  to,  the 
work.  What  is  sometimes  called  **good  order"  does  not  always 
imply  interest  in  studies  or  a  good  school,  since  it  may  be  secured 
by  extreme  represi»ion,  but  interest  and  application  are  pretty  certain 
to  lead  to  good  order.  In  other  words,  order  should  be  largely 
spontaneous ;  in  the  long  run,  that  teacher  will  best  succeed  in  secur- 
ing it  who  says  litde  about  it.  Even  grown  persons  who  are  con- 
sciously trying  "  to  keep  still "  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  How  hard 
many  find  it  to  sit  for  a  photograph.  The  boy  whose  business  is  to 
"  be  quiet  '*  is  very  certain  to  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  while  about 
it.  Moreover,  a  positive  direction  or  order  to* 'keep  quiet,*' given 
to  any  assemblage,  is  likely  to  provoke  nervous  and  muscular  move- 
ments. Great  audiences  are  as  "  still  as  death,"  not  when  the  orator 
is  descanting  on  order  and  quiet,  but  when  he  loses  them  and  him- 
self in  his  subject.  Hence,  attempts  to  secure  order  should  not  be 
thrust  too  much  into  the  faces  of  children.  Wendell  Phillips  tells  an 
anecdote  of  a  judge  who  said :  ''  Mr.  Crier,  you  are  the  noisiest  man 
in  court  with  your  everlasting  shout  of  *  silence ! '  "  So  it  is  in  some 
schools,  the  teacher  with  her  sharp  cries,  "  attention !  "  "  position  !  " 
causes,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  nervousness  and  confusion  than 
all  the  school  put  together.  I  have  heard  children  say,  "  I  cannot 
keep  still  in  that  school."  But  while  the  order  of  the  school  should 
be  mostly  spontaneous,  and  therefore  unconscious,  I  know  full  well 
that  often  the  teacher  must  take  a  pupil,  and  even  a  school  *'in 
hand  "  and  bring  about  the  desired  result  by  direct  means. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  second  to  no  other  in 
importance.    A  good  teacher  must  possess  two  great  qualities — the 
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power  to  govern  or  manage  and  the  power  to  instruct  and  develop 
the  child.    That  the  second  of  these  is  the  greater  power  is  as  clear 
as  that  the  first  is  often  more  highly  valued.    Unfortunately,  there 
are  teachers  of  good  abilities,  excellent  character,  fine  education,  "  apt 
to  teach,"  and  of  admirable  influence  on  mind  and  heart,  who  are 
not  gifted — some  are  even  weak — as  managers.     In  time  they  may 
establish  their  influence  in  the  school,  but  they  cannot  walk  into  the 
room  and  command  order  with  a  nod  or  a  wave  of  the  hand.     Still 
more  unfortunately,  there  are  other  teachers  who  have  large  power 
to  manaf^e,  but  are  very  poor  and  weak   in  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities.    These  teachers,  often  coarse  and  ruling  by  mere  animal 
dominancy,  can  "nod"  and  "  wave"  children  into  enforced  subjec- 
tion, but  they  succeed  poorly  in  the  great  ends  for  which  the  school 
exists.    I  am  fully  aware  that  a  certain  amount  of  control  is  essen- 
tial to  good  instruction,  and  that  a  teacher  who  cannot  govern,  no 
matter  how  admirable  a  person  she  may  be,  is  a  failure ;  but  it  has 
often  seemed  to  me  unfortunate  that,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  visitor  or 
the  superintendent  on  visiting  a  school,  especially  if  the  teacher  be  a 
new  one,  is  first  struck  by  the  order  and  afterwards  by  the  instruc- 
tion.   Then  five  or  ten  minutes  often  suftices  the  experienced  observer 
to  tell  whether  the  school  is  managed  or  not,  while  repeated  visits, 
some  of  them  protracted  ones,  are  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
character  of  the  instruction  along  all  the  lines  of  school  work.     Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  the  upper  grades  where  the  work  is  widely 
differentiated.     These  theoretical  views,  together  with  some  observa- 
tion, leads  me  to  two  conclusions  which  at  root  are  but  one  :  that  the 
superintendent,  the  school-board,  and  even  the  whole  community, 
are  pretty  certain  to  over- value  the  managing  teacher  as  compared 
with  the  developing  teacher  ;  and  that  in  our  public  schools  generally 
too  much  attention  is  given  to  order  as  compared  with  instruction. 
And  still  a  teacher  must  govern  to  a  degree  or  she  cannot  develop. 

This  group  of  topics  which  has  detained  us  so  long  may  be  dis- 
missed with  these  additional  remarks :  That  the  public  school  system 
of  a  large  city  with  its  grades,  courses  of  study,  teachers,  supervisors, 
etc.,  is  necessarily  complicated,  and  more  or  less  machine-like ;  that 
it  may  easily  be  made  a  deadening,  repressive,  and  oppressive 
inaurhine ;  and  that  educational  bigots  and  sciolists  will  be  sure  to 
prostitute  it  to  these  ends.  No  other  schools  call  for  more  intelligent 
teachers  and  supervision.  It  was  once  said  of  a  great  national 
church  that  abounded  in  mechanical  elements:  "When  once  this 
vast  organization,  with  its  minuteness  of  ritual,  ceased  to  be  con- 
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standy  vivified  by  the  breath  of  prophecy  often  passing  over  it  like  a 
divine  whirlwind,  to  shake  its  entire  fabric,  its  tendency  was  to 
petrify  Into  immobility.*'  Something  like  this , will  happen  to  the 
public  schools  almost  the  very  hour  that  they  cease  to  feel  the  vivi- 
fying breath  of  public  discussion. 

Except  a  few  sentences  at  the  end  on  the  past  of  the  educational 
profession.  President  Elliot  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  address  to 
the  problem  of  moral  education.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  his  views 
on  this  subject  have  attracted  more  attention  and  called  out  severer 
condemnation  than  on  any  other  subject  that  he  handled  at  the  Bos- 
ton dinner.  The  paragraph  is  a  lengthy  one,  but  it  will  relieve  the 
tedium  of  my  own  discourse  : 

"  Another  point  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  we  shall  never  get  what 
we  need  from  our  educational  institutions  if  we  try  to  put  them  on  a 
purely  secular  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  last  twenty  five 
or  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  relative  decline  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  part  of  our  national  life.  The  material  is  getting  too 
strong  a  hold  of  us.  Of  this  decline  one  evidence  may  be  seen  in 
the  very  slow  growth  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning — a  growth 
which  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population. 
The  very  best  outcome  of  school  life  is  a  taste  for  serious  and  earnest 
reading  which  will  nourish  in  a  boy,  as  he  grows  up,  his  intellectual 
life.  He  need  not  be  reading,  mathematics  and  theology  ;  he  may 
read  history,  fiction,  travels,  biography,  or  even  politics.  But  that 
taste  for  reading,  whatever  its  kind  may  be,  must  be  implanted  at 
school  ;  and  this  object  should  be  persistently  kept  in  view  from  the 
primary  school  up.  It  should  be  almost  the  supreme  object  of  the 
teacher's  efforts.  And  yet  there  is  another  vital  work  to  be  done  at 
school — the  cultivation  of  the  love  for  beauty,  goodness,  and  truth, 
and  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  Some  say  this  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  religion.  It  never  has  been.  How  to  combine  a 
true  religious  and  moral  training  with  our  present  secular  education 
is  the  great  question  of  to-day.  This  j)roblem  had  not  arisen  here 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  for  then  our  people  were  homogeneous. 
To-day  they  are  heterogeneous.  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium , 
and  other  countries  of  heterogeneous  population  have  solved  this 
problem  by  combining  various  religious  instruction  with  the  public 
secular  education;  the  religious  teachers  belonging  to  different 
denominations  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools  at  fixed  times,  and 
the  government  appoints  and  pays  the  religious  as  it  does  the  secular 
teachers.  That  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  American  governments, 
national  and  state,  towards  American  churches.  To-day  I  see  grow- 
ing up  about  us  parochial  schools — that  is,  Roman  Catholic  schools 
— ^which  take  large  numbers  of  children  out  of  the  public  schools. 
That  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  the  remedy  surely  is  to  admit  Catho- 
lic instructors  to  teach  Catholic  children  in  the  public  schools.    The 
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priest,  the  minister,  and  the  rabbi  should  all  be  employed  to  teach 
the  children  of  their  respective  communions  in  the  public  school  at 
the  same  hour,  and  all  should  be  paid  for  his  service  from  the  public 
treasury.  All  those  who  are  strongly  interested  in  the  successful 
maintenance  of  our  public  school  system  will,  I  believe,  eventually 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  method  I  have  described  for  providing 
moral  and  religious  education  at  the  public  charge/' 

President  Elliot  here  asserts,  in  effect,  that  the  American  people 
have  less  interest  relatively,  in  literature,  science,   philosophy,  art, 
and  religion,  that  is,  in  "  the  cultivation  of  the  love  for  beauty,  good- 
ness, and  truth,  and  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  honor,"  than  they  had 
a  generation  ago,  and  that  they  are  more  absorbed  in  creature  com- 
forts and  material  well-being.     A  multitude  of  facts  can  be  brought 
forward  to  support  this  discouraging  view.    The  worship  of  money 
appears  to  grow  more  and  more  ;  the  voice  that  cries  for  **  practical 
education  "  in  the  mean  and  narrow  sense  becomes  louder  and  louder 
every  year,  and  we  seem  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  is  a  life 
of  art  and  sentiment,  of  beauty  and  reverence,  within  the  life   of 
money-earning  and  money-spending,  which  must  be  fed      The  life  is 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.     What  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  "  the  remnant "  must  therefore  contend  earnestly  for  sweetness 
and  light,  remembering  the  counsel  of  Goethe :  "  Men  are  so  inclined 
to  content  themselves  with  what  is   common — the  spirit  and   the 
senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful  and 
perfect — that  every  one  should  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  fac- 
ulty of  feeling  the  best  things  by  every  method  in  his  power.     For  no 
man  can  bear  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments ;  it  is  only 
because  they  are  not  used  to  taste  of  what  is  excellent  that  so  many 
people  take  delight  in  silly  and  insipid  things,  provided  they  are 
new.     For  this  reason  one  ought  every  day  at  least  to  hear  a  pleas- 
ant song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
speak  a  few  reasonable  words." 

But  the  president  makes  a  novel  prescription  for  our  ills  when  he 
recommends  that  the  priest,  the  minister,  and  the  rabbi  shall  be  sent 
into  the  schools  to  teach  the  children  morals  and  religion.  In  New 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  society  was  homoge- 
neous, and  the  priest  and  the  rabbi  were  almost  unknown,  the 
minister  could  do  and  did  do,  with  what  results  does  not  for  the 
moment  concern  us,  this  very  thing.  It  is  also  done  in  some  of  the 
continental  countries  to-day,  no  matter  whether  wisely  or  unwisely. 
But  in  the  United  States  the  scheme  is  so  chimerical  that  to  propose 
it  argues  a  failure  to  grasp  the  condition  under  which  public  schools 
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exist.  First,  such  a  programme  could  not  be  adopted  without  the 
united  support  of  religious  men  and  organizations.  Secondly,  it 
could  be  carried  only  against  the  united  and  bitter  opposition  of  the 
materialists  and  secularists  that  are  so  immensely  strong  in  the  cities. 
Thirdly,  the  practical  attempt  to  work  the  programme  would  make 
no  end  of  strife  and  confusion  both  in  the  schools  and  in  society. 
Moreover,  back  of  all  these  difficulties  is  the  question  whether  this 
scheme  contemplates  the  right  moral  ideal.  However  that  may  be, 
we  shall  not.  I  imagine,  again  see  the  catechism  in  the  school  and 
must  try  and  solve  the  moral  problem  in  some  other  way. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  extracts  that  I  have  read  from 
President  Elliot  have  seen  that  his  prescription  for  the  public  schools 
is  the  bold  proposition  to  carry  into  them  his  Harvard  policy  of 
eclecticism  and  comprehension.  Having  discussed  his  several  points, 
one  by  one,  T  wish  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  underlying 
principle. 

It  is  manifest  to  the  dullest  that  liberal  education  in  this  country  is 
undergoing  a  great  transition.  Scholars  of  former  times  drew  a  sharp 
line  between  liberal  education  and  professional  or  special  education  ; 
the  tendency  now  seems  to  be  to  obscure  this  line.  Again,  scholars 
held  that  liberal  education  came  from  the  pursuit  of  certain  liberal 
studies  or  arts.  When  a  boy  went  to  college  everybody  knew  as 
well  what  "the  liberal  arts'*  were  as  that  the  boy  went  to  pursue 
them.  He  studied  the  classical  languages  and  mathematics  mainly, 
but  gave  some  attention  also  to  philosophy,  science,  and  rhetoric. 
In  those  days  the  Republic  of  Letters  could  be  easily  bounded,  what 
constituted  its  citizenship  readily  told.  What  is  more,  the  Republic 
originally  embraced  all  the  general  studies,  and  so  was  liberal  in  a  very 
literal  sense.  But  knowledge  grew  and  in  time  spread  far  beyond 
the  old  boundaries.  Now  came  on  a  struggle  between  those  who 
loved  the  old  Republic  and  those  who  loved  the  new  learning  ;  the 
question  at  issue  being  the  extension  of  the  citizenship.  In  this 
struggle,  those  who  stood  for  tradition  have  had  the  worst  of  it ; 
change  has  followed  change  until  at  Ann  Arbor  several  courses  of 
study,  which  begin  at  the  sophomore  year,  lead  up  to  the  first  degree 
in  arts,  and  at  Harvard  all  studies  are  elective  after  the  first  year,  and 
the  president  contends  for  election  from  the  very  first.  Some  col 
leges  have  made  more  changes,  some  fewer,  but  all  have  made  many, 
and  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  to  say  a  boy  is  at  college 
conveys  no  definite  idea  of  what  he  is  doing.  This  change  has  been 
watched  by  those  who  stood  for  the  "old  studies  "  with  much  the 
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same  feeling  that  conservative  Romans  watched  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  citizenship  until  it  embraced  the  whole  Roman  world. 
Hence  arises  the  questions,  shall  we  go  further  in  the  same  direction? 
Will  change  follow  change  until  the  designation  "  liberally  educated  ** 
shall  mean  no  more  than  that  a  man  or  woman  has  devoted  several 
years  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  studies ?  Are  the  liberally  edu- 
cated men  of  the  future  to  have  only  the  name  in  common  ?  In  a 
word,  is  the  Republic  of  Letters  to  give  place  to  the  Empire  of 
Knowledge  ?  These  questions  are  thrown  out  for  suggestion  and 
not  for  answer.  My  own  faith  is  conservative-liberal.  While  I  never 
had  any  patience  with  that  bigotry  which  denies  the  name  of  scholar  to 
a  man  who  has  not  followed  certain  educational  rubrics,  and  while  I 
think  nearly  all  of  the  recent  changes  are  in  the  line  of  progress,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  elective  courses  in  college  should  spring  from 
matriculation  day  and  diverge  more  and  more  to  graduation.  Deny- 
ing as  I  do  that  the  average  freshman  is  the  fittest  person  to  choose 
his  own  studies^  I  deny  still  more  stoutly  that  the  elective  principle 
should  be  or  can  be  carried  through  the  public  schools.  Undoubt- 
edly considerable  scope  may  be  given  to  election  in  the  high  school, 
but  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  beyond 
the  small  one  that  I  indicated  in  discussing  uniformity  and  averages. 
All  the  pupils  should  learn  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  should  learn 
something  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and  of  their  own  language  ; 
and  this  is  substantially  all  that  we  accomplish  in  the  primary  and 
gramniar  grades.  Education  is  simple  and  homogeneous  in  its  ear- 
lier stages.  No  matter  what  pursuits  or  professions  boys  and  girls 
follow  in  later  life,  they  all  need  the  rudiments  of  learning  as  a  prepa- 
ration. 

One  thing  more  and  I  am  done.  More  than  anything  else  in  the 
world  education  is  a  question  of  men  and  women.  No  matter  what 
important  public  school  question  we  raise,  it  soon  passes  into  the 
concrete.  Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  lead  quickly 
up  to  the  question,  '*  Who  are  to  do  the  teaching  and  supervising  ?  ** 
All  contemplated  reforms  resolve  themselves  into  the  teacher-ques- 
tion. Like  other  instruments  of  vast  power,  the  public  school  system 
may  be  greatly  abused,  and  whether  it  is  or  not  will  depend,  in  the 
first  place,  mainly  on  the  intelligence,  education,  and  devotion  of 
teachers  and  supervisors.  To  aid  in  solving  this  problem  such  asso- 
ciations as  this  exist,  and  such  meetings  as  the  present  are  held.  1 
can  leave  with  you  no  better  wish  than  this,  that  in  your  efforts  to  solve 
it  you  may  meet  your  fullest  expectations. 
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The  Duties  of  Ootinty  Saperintendents. 

By  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  St^Ue  SupL  Public  iTisirucHan,  Minn. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent,  which  are  to  be  here  con- 
sidered, are  the  duties  of  opportunity  and  responsibility.  I  shall, 
then,  inquire  what  a  competent  man  may  do  in  a  position  which  relates 
him  authoritatively  as  well  as  professionally  to  teachers  and  the  people, 
presuming  without  argument  that  what  he  may  do,  it  is  his  duty 
to  do. 

Respecting  the  importance  of  this  position,  whatever  may  have 
been  proven  confirming  the  theory  of  evolution,  that  there  is  in  the 
individual  a  native  internal  energy  ever  pushing  outward  and  upward 
as  the  essential  element  ih  development,  it  is  also  true  that  the  power 
which  quickens  and  directs  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  is  from 
above;  that  the  improvement  of  the  race  has  been  from  the  top  down- 
ward; that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  world  have  radiated  from 
the  lives  of  the  choice  few  downward  among  the  masses,  so  that  the 
shadows  have  been  gradually  driven  down  the  mountain  sides  by  the 
growing  light  above,  and  to-day  the  morning  twilight  covers  the 
earth. 

Now  there  have  been  and  are  men  who  occupy  by  nature  this  pre- 
eminence of  intellectual  and  moral  leadership;  and  there  are  others, 
who  by  the  formal  expression  of  the  popular  will  are  assigned  offici- 
ally to  this  position  of  pre-eminence  in  which  their  opportunity  defines 
their  duties,  and  the  interests  to  which  the  position  is  related  become 
grave  responsibilities. 

To  this  class  belong  superintendents  of  education,  whether  of  state, 
city,  or  county. 

Of  the  several  parts  of  our  educational  problem  there  is  good 
reason  for  saying  that  that  of  the  common  school  of  the  country  is 
still  unsolved.  The  city  and  town  feel  the  full  influence  of  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  the  age,  are  perfecting  their  plans  of  organization,  super- 
vision, and  instruction,  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers 
and  give  them  the  most  improved  apparatus  and  conveniences  for 
instruction.  But  our  county  schools  are  about  where  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  conditions  peculiar  to  country  life,  the  people  separated  from 
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each  other,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  methods,  compromises,  depend- 
ent conditions,  and  supervision  which  characterize  life  in  cities,  almost 
exclude  the  improvements  which  belong  to  the  age. 

Country  children  are  still  in  the  traditional  white  or  red  school- 
house  of  the  old  pattern,  taught  by  teachers  young  and  without  expe- 
rience, for  short  terms,  without  books  of  general  information  or 
apparatus. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  constant,  others  are  variable,  and  the 
unsolved  problem  is,  how  much  may  be  done  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  common  school  is 
inseparably  bound  up  ttn^A  and  tn  that  of  the  superintendency  of 
these  schools,  or  that  of  the  county  superintendency,  for  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  plan  by  which  these  schools  may 
receive  the  exclusive  attention  and  care  of  a  capable  person. 

The  position  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  under  our  elec- 
tive system  is  peculiarly  embarrassing  and  difficult.  It  is  both  politi- 
cal and  professional.  Elected  by  the  people,  he  must  satisfy  the  people, 
else  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  serve  them  at  all.  In  many  politi- 
cal offices  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  represent  the  average 
sentiment  or  policy  of  the  masses ;  but  in  education  the  superinten- 
dent who  does  no  more  than  this  will  soon  pass  over  from  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  to  those  of  the  politician.  The  superintendent  who 
is  to  be  an  educator,  must  do  the  difficult  thing  of  keeping  near  the 
people  and  holding  their  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  represent 
in  his  plans  and  policy  the  intelligence,  character,  and  experience  of 
his  profession.  He  must  often  exclude  from  the  corps  of  teachers 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  men  whose  political  or  social  influence 
might  threaten  his  position.  He  must  introduce  and  urge  improve- 
ments and  reforms  that  are  quite  beyond  the  present  appreciation  of 
many  of  his  con.stituents. 

And  yet,  difficult  as  this  may  seem  there  is  no  other  way  so  honor- 
able, so  self-satisfying,  and  in  the  long  run,  none  so  safe.  For  unin- 
formed or  ignorant  as  these  people  may  be  of  theories  of  education, 
you  must  remember  that  they  are  fathers  and  mothers,  and  that  the 
superintendent  who  by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  children 
proves  that  he  is  wisely  studying  their  advancement,  will  find  that 
the  heart  and  confidence  of  the  parent  is  a  more  reliable  support  than 
the  self-interest  of  the  politician. 

I  have  said  that  the  position  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
is  difficult :  but  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  he  is  given   great 
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authority.  He  is  in  short  the  educational  autocrat  of  the  county. 
He  has  entire  control  of  the  teaching  force  of  his  county  with  power 
to  legally  qualify  and  power  to  discharge  for  cause.  His  invitations 
to  attend  meetings  and  institutes  of  teachers  are  in  effect  mandatory, 
and  his  suggestions  have  the  force  of  instructions  to  be  observed. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  then  that  a  county  superintendent  should  be 
held  responsible  for  important  results  in  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people  whom  he  has  engaged  to  serve. 

Stating  the  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  in  a  general  way,  he 
should  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  his  schools  and 
the  educational  world.  He  should  therefore  know  where  the  world 
is  in  its  thought,  in  the  solutions  of  its  problems,  and  what  results  of 
study  and  experience  in  improved  methods  and  appliances  of 
instruction  are  available  for  the  use  of  his  own  schools.  He  should 
make  it  his  study  how  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  among  the 
people  who  can  utilize  it,  but  who,  by  reason  of  their  circumstances, 
would  otherwisg  continue  in  ignorance. 

I  come  now  to  consider  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

THE  SUPPLY   OF  CAPABLE  TEACHERS. 

The  teacher  is«the  sine  qua  nan,  and  having  the  teacher  the  school 
will  in  good  time  have  all  else  needful.  The  housewife  said  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  and  beautiful  sofa  had  given  her  a  new  and 
newly  furnished  house  in  place  of  the  old.  And  more  surely  will  the 
introduction  of  a  good  teacher  into  a  worn-out  district  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  renovation,  not  to  end  till  the  last  cobweb  of  antiquated 
and  obstructive  trash  has  been  removed. 

The  supply  of  capable  teachers  includes  two  distinct  processes. 
First,  the  exclusion  of  the  incapable, — under  the  general  law,  I  sup- 
pose, that  **  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ; '  *  and  if  the  incompetent  can 
be  kept  out,  the  competent  will  come  in.  I  must  not  take  the  space 
of  this  paper  in  noting  the  details  of  this  important  duty.  •  I  can  only 
say  here  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  this  duty  being  neg- 
lected, the  ranks  are  filled  with  incompetence,  which  destroys  the^ 
demand  for  good  teachers,  and  with  persons  who  neither  do  anything 
nor  give  promise  of  improvement. 

The  second  step  in  the  supply  of  teachers  is  the  positive  one  of 
selection  by  the  careful  examination  and  certificating  of  those  who 
give  proof  of  ability  and  skill.  The  superintendent  who  is  most 
successful  in  this  must  do  it  by  a  sort  of  common  sense  or  instinctive 
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judgment,  based  upon  the  facts  to  be  known  concerning  the  applicant 
as  a  man  of  character,  as  a  scholar  with  requisite  knowledge,  and  as 
a  teacher  with  a  proper  theoretical  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
school  management  and  instruction,  and  sufficient  practical  skill  to 
secure  the  required  results. 

The  next  duty  of  the  superintendent  respecting  his  teachers  is 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THEM. 

He  should  not  stand  by  critically  to  observe  and  to  pronounce 
judgment,  but,  having  chosen  those  who  deserve  his  confidence  and 
support,  he  should,  by  the  means  within  his  control,  help  them  to 
success,  and  to  be  of  the  greatest  influence  to  their  schools. 

This  duty  is  discharged  in  three  parts  or  ways.  First,  by  the 
county  teachers'  institute,  which  should  be  held  annually  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  principles  and  methods  that  govern  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  In  these  institutes  he  will  have  the  assis- 
tance of  instructors  of  skill  and  experience.  Here  teachers  should 
gain  fresh  inspiration  and  broader  views  of  their  work.  Here  new 
problems  and  new  lines  of  thought  and  study  should  be  presented, 
and  old  truths  should  be  brightened  by  the  skill  of  discussion. 

The  second  way  is  by  holding  local  or  neighborhood  associations, 
for  the  discussion  and  illustration  of  the  more  detailed  work  of  the 
school-room.  These  meetings,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, should  be  supported  in  the  program  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. Here  may  be  continued  the  discussion  of  questions  intro- 
duced at  the  county  institute.  Here  teachers  will  report  the  results 
of  their  own  experience,  and  will  illustrate  their  plans  by  exercises 
with  their  classes ;  and  here  teachers  will  have  the  invaluable  oppor- 
tunities of  an  experience  meeting,  in  which,  with  one  another  and 
their  superintendent,  they  will  compare  experiences,  take  counsel, 
and  gain  fresh  courage  for  work. 

The  third  way  by  which  the  superintendent  will  improve  his  teach- 
ers is  the  still  more  detailed  and  individual  work  of  visitation.  Here, 
in  the  little  kingdom  and  home  of  the  teacher,  the  superintendent 
appears  in  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit  to  note  progress,  to  advise 
in  emergencies,  and  to  call  attention  to  matters  of  discipline  or 
instruction  as  it  may  appear  necessary. 

I  pass  now  from  this  synopsis  of  the  superintendent's  duties  res- 
pecting teachers,  to  those  respecting  patrons,  for  if  the  success  of 
the  school  is  dependent  upon  both  the  good  teacher  and  the  patron. 
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it  follows  that  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  include  a  service  to 
patrons  which  will  influence  them  to  more  interest  and  intelligence  in 
affairs  of  their  schools. 

The  methods  by  which  the  county  superintendent  shall  communicate 
with  the  people  are  various,  and  must  be  selected  by  each  according 
to  his  taste  and  ability.  With  some,  the  favorite  and  most  effec- 
tive method  is  by  lectures,  meeting  the  people  at  school -houses  of  the 
neighborhoods.  Others  will  also  make  use  of  the  local  newspaper  or 
the  educational  journal  that  is  most  likely  to  reach  the  patrons  of  the 
schools. 

Of  the  matters  in  which  the  people  should  be  informed  and  inter- 
ested I  note  the  following:  (i),  School-houses  and  grounds.  What- 
ever, in  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  age  has  proven  itself 
tastefiil,  healthful,  and  helpful  in  appliances  for  instruction  should  be 
persistently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  until  the  children 
are  provided  with  rooms  warmed,  ventilated,  furnished,  beautified,  and 
located  in  grounds  tidy  and  shaded.  (2),  The  next  matter  deserving 
the  attention  and  best  effort  of  the  superintendent,  is  the  supply  of 
instructive  and  interesting  reading  for  the  schools.  It  is  astonishing 
to  note  what  a  dearth  of  good  reading  there  is  among  the  country 
schools.  In  my  own  state — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and 
indeed  would  not  speak  of  it,  only  that  I  am  satisfied  there  are  other 
states  no  better  off— in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  outside  of  the  cities 
and  towns  supporting  graded  schools,  the  value  of  school  libraries 
in  country  districts  is  reported  at  less  than  $5,000.  And  this  includes 
the  value  of  unabridged  dictionaries,  which  doubtless  nearly  equals 
the  entire  amount. 

The  folly  of  supporting  a  school  for  disciplinary  results,  without 
the  materials  of  knowledge  in  good  literature  is  too  evident  to  require 
a  moment  of  time  in  emphasizing  it.  A  tonic  does  not  make  muscle 
and  sinew.  A  good  school  is  an  appetizer.  It  ought  also  to  pro- 
vide wholesome  intellectural  and  moral  nutrition,  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  for  the  culture  of  taste  in  choice  books  so  near  at  hand 
and  so  well  adapted  to  minds  of  every  age. 

We  require,  then,  in  final  summary,  a  county  superintendent  in 
full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  able  to  communicate  to 
the  schools  under  his  supervision  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  experience 
of  the  day,  with  the  result  of  good  teachers  under  permanent  engage- 
ment in  good  school-rooms,  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  conveniences  and  adornments  that  will  make  school 
life  a  culture  of  intelligence,  health,  and  taste. 
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Progress  of  the  Colored  Bace. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  15,000  colored  people  in  the 
South  who  could  read,  and  now  1,000,000  colored  children  are  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  South.  There  are  16,000  colored  teachers,  and 
more  than  80  newspapers  owned  and  edited  by  colored  men.  Over 
100  schools  for  higher  education  are  now  in  successful  operation. 
In  fact,  in  the  history  of  education  nothing  can  compare  with  the 
present  work  among  the  colored  people. 

In  1882,  they  owned  in  Georgia  6,800  acres  of  land.  Some  indivi- 
duals are  worth  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  1882,  the  col- 
ored pfeople  of  the  South  owned  5,600,000  acres  of  land,  and  were 
assessed  for  $91,000,000. 

There  are  reasons  for  this.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Christians  who  were  desirous  of  promoting  their  reli- 
gious development — by  some  who  felt  that,  unless  the  colored  people 
were  elevated,  the  white  people  would  be  dragged  down;  that,  if  the 
poison  of  ignorance  and  superstition  were  permitted  to  permeate  one 
race,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  the  entire  commu- 
nity would  feel  its  destructive  effects.  The  degradation  of  one-half  of 
a  community,  they  felt,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  other. 
Then  there  were  others,  pioneers,  path -makers  of  thought,  with  wide 
and  generous  sympathies,  who  took  broader  views  from  higher 
grounds,  and  who  worked  slowly  and  patiently,  meeting  at  times  with 
opposition  from  their  own  race,  and  often  from  the  race  whose  good 
they  sought — who  gave  the  influence  of  their  voice  and  pen  to  mould 
public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction.  The  result  of  these  efforts 
win  be  felt  upon  the  generations  to  come. 

Then  again  very  much  of  this  progress  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  schools  planted  in  the  South  by  the  various  benevolent  organiza- 
tions and  missionary  societies.  It  has  been  stated  that  since  the  war 
the  North  has  contributed  fully  $20,000,000  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  South.  The  larger  portion  of  this  has  been  expended  upon 
the  colored  people.  The  influence  of  the  hundreds  of  Christian  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  institutions  of  learning  or  labored  as 
missionaries,  is  seen  and  felt  on  every  hand.  The  Baptists  have  done 
some  of  this  work,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  these  results 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  This  Society  is  sustaining 
in  the  South  fifteen  schools  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers. 
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and,  last  year,  had  192  missionaries  in  the  South  .rn  States.     The 
Society  has  expended  $1,250,000  among  the  colored  people. 

That  there  has  been  progress  among  the  colored  people  of  our 
own  State  is  indisputable.  Many  own  farms,  and  in  this  city  many 
own  their  own  houses.  This  is  desirable.  In  a  community  where 
the  citizens,  however  humble  they  may  be,  own  their  homes,  strikes 
and  riots  and  wanton  destruction  of  property  are  not  likely  to  occur. 
Men  who  have  the  biljs  to  pay  (in  the  form  of  increased  taxation) 
resulting  from  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  are  conservative 
and  law-abiding. 

Of  the  6,416  teachers  in  this  State,  1,664 — ^^  about  one-fourth — 
are  colored.  In  1884,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers over  the  previous  year  of  63  among  the  whites  and  of  311 — or 
five  times  as  many — among  the  colored.  In  1879,  there  were  415 
colored  teachers  in  Virginia;  in  1885,  there  were  1,664  such  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  white  teachers  more  than  doubled  in  five  years  ; 
the  colored  teachers  quadrupled  in  the  same  time. 

One  has  only  to  look  into  the  new  and  comfortable  churches  in  our 
own  city,  and  also  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  to  be  convinced 
that  in  this  respect  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  .twenty  years. 
In  the  quiet  and  orderly  congregations  that  assemble— composed  of 
neatly  dressed  men  and  modestly  attired  women — are  found  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  progress,  not  only  in  material  prosperity,  but 
also  in  culture  and  refinement.  That  the  institutions  fostered  by  the 
Northern  societies  have  largely  contributed  to  these  results,  all  must 
admit.  The  two  schools  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society — i.  e.,  the  Wayland  Seminary,  at  Washington,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Institute,  of  our  own  city — have  been  of  great  service,  not 
only  to  the  colored  Baptists  of  Virginia,  but  to  the  people  generally. 
The  latter  of  these  institutions,  which  has  just  had  its  name  changed 
to  the  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  has  had  an  existence  of 
about  twenty  years.  The  Hartshorn  Memorial  College  is  also  doing 
a  most  important  service.  Prof.  Tefft  seems  well  fitted  for  the  post 
of  Principal,  and  his  teachers  are  among  the  best.  Good  Deacon 
Hartshorn  deserves  great  credit  for  the  zeal  and  generosity  with 
which  he  has  borne  the  burdens  of  this  enterprise. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Corey,  D.  D.,  the  most  popular  man  in  Richmond, 
some  say,  has  shown  great  ability  as  Principal  of  the  Richmond  Insti- 
tute. The  man  does  not  live  who  spurns  a  mean  thing  more  than 
Dr.  Corey,  or  is  more  willing  to  do  his  best  for  a  good  cause.  He 
is  going  to  have  a  good  place  in  history,  and  tears  will  be  shed  in 
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coming  years  over  him  as  thousands  of  Baptists  will  read  of  the  con- 
summate tact  with  which,  during  all  the  exciting  times  succeeding 
the  war,  Dr.  Corey  *'  held  his  own*'  with  all  parties  and  with  both 
races.  Some  day  we  expect  to  write  the  history  of  Dr.  Corey  and 
of  his  Institute  and  print  it  for  jhe  good  it  will  do.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  withholding  pleasant  words  about  Dr.  Corey  until  his  death. 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  praise,  but 
money,  about  which  he  is  anxious  just  now.  He  wants  the  white 
Baptists  of  Virginia  to  feel  for  his  cause — to  feel  in  their  pockets. 
Dear  brethren  and  sisters  of  Virginia,  what  better  thing  can  you  do 
than  give  this  Richmond  Institute  $10,000? — Religious  Herald, 


Why  Should  a  Teacher  Join  a  Beading  Oirole  ? 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  saying:  **  Why  should  I  join  a  reading 
circle  ?  I  can  read  just  as  well  without  it — in  fact,  I  think,  a  little  bet- 
ter, because  I  can  choose  my  course  to  meet  my  individual  wants.** 
.Let  us  discuss  the  subject  a  little. 

1.  What  jjave  you  done  ?  Take  a  pencil  and  write  the  names  of 
the  foOowing  books  you  have  thoroughly  read — not  looked  at,  read- 
ing a  little  here  and  there.,  in  a  hop-skip-and-jump  manner,  but  care- 
fully, thoroughly  read: 

Payne's  *'  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  ";  Krtlsi*s 
"Life  and  Works  of  Pestalozzi*';  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching";  Johonnot's  **  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching*'; 
Parker's  *•  Talks  on  Teaching  ** ;  Sully's  **  Psychology  ";  Hailman's 
"Kindergarten  Culture";  Tate's  ''Philosophy  of  Education"; 
Quick's  "  Educational  Reformers  ";  Fitch's  "  Lectures  on  Teaching"; 
Spencer's  "  Education  ";  Porter's  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science." 

How  many  names  have  you  written?  Why  so  few?  Perhaps 
your  paper  is  a  blank.  Do  you  know  that  these  books  constitute  the 
very  cream  of  educational  literature  ?  Without  knowing  at  least  four 
of  these  books  you  can  lay  no  claim  at  all  to  being  a  scientific  teacher. 
You  have  learned  to  do  some  things,  because  you  have  seen  others 
do  them  ;  but  concerning  the  real  soul  of  teaching,  you  know  noth- 
ing. You  are  an  imitator.  Your  ideal  of  what  a  teacher  should  be, 
and  know,  is  a  low  one.  Are  these  severe  judgments  ?  Are  you  not 
conscious  they  are  true  ? 

2.  What  can  you  do  ?  Read  methodically.  Bring  yourself  to  the 
work.  You  don't  like  to  do  so  now.  The  books  named  seem  to  you 
to  be  dry  and  prosy.     You  prefer   to  read    "Mamie's  Own"  or 
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"  Henry's  Last  Choice,*'  perhaps.  These  novels  are  attractive,  but 
for  Sully's  "Psychology"  you  have  an  aversion.  You  wouldn't 
take  it  with  you  to  read  in  the  cars  while  on  a  journey.  Oh,  no  ! 
Why  not?  It's  so  dry.  Do  you  know  what  psychology  is?  Do 
you  know  that,  of  all  subjects,  psychology  is  the  most  interesting  ? 
But  you  must  learn  to  like  it.  In  other  words,  you  must  acquire  a 
taste  for  it.  Perhaps  you  didn't  like  oysters  once.  Why  do  you 
like  them  now?  Do  you  like  olives?  If  you  do,  you  doubtless 
didn't  once.  Psychology  is  a  repulsive  word,  but  the  study  of  it  is 
most  deeply  interesting.  You  must  commence,  and  read  until  you 
are  interested,  for  the  interest  will  surely  come,  and  when  it  does  come 
it  will  remain  Here  is  a  principle :  By  persistently  doing  what  you 
do  not  now  like,  you  will  come  to  acquire  an  interest  that  will  be 
deep  and  permanent. 

What  is  true  of  psychology  is  true  also  of  all  the  other  books  named. 
Open  their  leaves,  go  at  them,  and  you  will  find  their  pages  flashing 
forth  rays  of  brightest  truth. 

3.  There  is  another  point  of  great  value  in  reading.  It  is  cam- 
panionship.  If  you  read  a  book  all  alone,  and  talk  with  no  one 
about  it,  you  will  take  little  interest  in  it ;  but  if  you  know  |hat  another 
person  is  reading  the  same  book,  and  you  will  meet  her  soon,  your 
attention  will  be  increased.  But  if  you  can  sit  down  with  a  congenial 
friend,  and  read  a  thoughtful  book  together,  stopping  once  in  a  while 
to  talk  about  it,  your  profit  will  be  greatly  increased.  Companion- 
ship is  what  you  want.     In  the  reading  circle  you  get  it. 

4.  Examination  of  what  is  read  is  a  necessity.  You  can  never 
tell  whether  you  know  a  book  until  you  have  been  examined  on  it. 
Not  a  technical  examination  on  unimportant  particulars.  Not  answer- 
ing such  questions  as,  "What  did  Sully  say  in  the  IX.  chapter  about 
Generalization?"  but  questions  that  test  the  knowledge  oi your 
understanding.  It  is  only  as  you  make  a  book  your  oum,  that  you 
get  any  good  out  of  it.  A  sensible  examination  tests  real  knowledge. 

In  the  reading  circle  course  you  get  all  the  benefits  you  can  ask 
for. 

1.  The  best  selection  of  books. 

2.  Methodical  reading. 

3.  Companionship. 

4.  Examination  and  recognition. 

You  are  depriving  yourself  of  great  pleasure,  shutting  out  great 
light  from  your  mind,  and  cheating  your  pupils  out  of  the  best  you 
are  capable  of  doing,  by  not  pursuing  the  course  marked  out  by  the 
reading  circle  of  your  state — The  N.  V.  School  Journal, 
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Third  Year  in  Arithmetio. 

AIMS. 

I.  To  teach  all  ike  fundamental  operations  of  numbers  to  one 
hundred. 

The  operations  to  this  limit  should  be  absolutely  mastered,  and  the 
pupils  should  be  able  to  prove  their  knowledge  in  written  as  well  as 
in  oral  exercises.  Certainty  of  knowledge  is  the  end  to  be  sought. 
Never  be  satisfied  until  it  is  gained. 

II.  To  teach  notation  and  numeration  through  two  periods, 
Arabic  notation  is  meant  of  course,  but  Roman  notation  should  be 

extended  to  one  hundred,  and  the  values  of  D  and  M.  may  be  given. 
See  that  every  pupil  is  able  to  read  and  write  the  numbers  in  those 
two  periods  with  the  utmost  readiness. 

III.  To  teach  the  tables  of  common  weights  and  measures  not  yet 
learned. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  of  Avoirdupois,  Troy  and  Apothecaries' 
Weight,  and  Long,  Square  and  Cubic  Measures,  the  denominations 
of  United  States  and  English  money,  and  the  terms  dozen,  gross, 
hand,  fathom  and  chain,  should  be  taught.  A  clear  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  various  units  of  magnitude  must  be  acquired 
before  the  tables  are  memorized. 

IV.  To  teach  the  reduction  of  the  simple  frtution  already  learned. 
Give  the  pupils  exercises  requiring  halves  to  be  changed  to  fourths, 

sixths,  eighths  and  tenths  ;  thirds,  to  sixths  and  ninths ;  fourths,  to  ' 
eighths;  fifths, -to  tenths;  and  the  reverse.     Continue  the  use  of 
objects  until  the  fi-actions  are  clearly  understood. 

V.  To  teach  the  multiplication  table  to  one  hundred  and  forty  four . 
In  the  beginning  require  pupils  to  make  their  own  multiplication 

tables,  and  test  their  knowledge  of  them  every  day.  Both  oral  and 
written  drills  on  these  tables  must  be  continued  until  the  pupils  can 
recite  any  table,  regularly  and  promiscuously,  and  give  the  product 
of  any  two  single  numbers  without  the  slightest  hesitation.'' 

VI.  To  teach  a  concise  form  of  analysis  of  the  problems  solved. 

Power  to  reason  clearly  and  logically,  as  well  as  to  calculate  accu- 
rately and  rapidly,  must  be  developed.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
explain  and  illustrate  to  the  teacher,  rather  than  the  teacher  to  them. 
What  is  done  for  a  pupil  is  known  by  what  he  can  do  for  himsel£ 
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STEPS. 

1.  Finding  the  product  of  any  two  single  numbers  by  addition ; 
for  example,  the  product  oi  four  and  six  is,  6  +  6  +  6  +  6,  or  4 +4 
+  4+4  +  4  +  4,  or  24. 

2.  Memorizing  the  product  of  any  two  single  numbers,  so  it  can 
be  recalled  instantly. 

3.  Showing  that  division  is  the  inverse  of  multiplication  ;  for 
example,  4  X  3=  12;  12-^3  =  4. 

4.  Learning  to  explain  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner  each  step 
taken  in  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

METHODS. 

1.  Have  constant  drills  in  adding  2's,  3's,  4's,  etc.,  and  numbers  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  columns.  Introduce  examples  in  this  order  : 
Firsts  those  consisting  of  three,  four,  five,  etc. ;  numbers  of  one  place 
each,  as  9  +  8  +  7,  8  +  3  +  6+ 9,  etc. ;  second,  one  number  of  two 
places,  and  one  by  one,  as  16+8;  and  third,  numbers  of  two*  and 
three  places,  as  21  +  34,  312  +  243,  etc. 

2.  Teach  subtraction,  step  by  step,  by  taking  up  examples  in  the 
following  order  :  Finding  the  difference,  firsiy  between  single  num- 
bers, as  9  —  5  ;  second,  when  there  is  no  **  borrowing,*'  as  45  —  32; 
third,  when  there  is  "borrowing,**  as  14 — 9;  and  fourth,  when 
there  are  ciphers  in  the  minuend,  as  600  —  498. 

3.  Multiplication  and  division  may  be  taught  in  the  following 
manner  : 

4  Five  4*s  are  20.     Also,  four  5*s  are  20. 

4  5 

4  4X5  =  20.  5X4=20.     5 

4  5 

4  20-^4=5.  20-^5=4.     5 

20    4)20(5.  5)20(4.        20 

4.  Limit  the  multipliers  and  divisors  to  numbers  consisting  of  one 
figure  each. 

5.  Use  addition  and  subtraction  in  the  same  examples  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  safely  done. 

6*   Devices  for  drill,  like  the  following,  can  be  used  with  profit: 

9,  4,  I,  3,  o,  6,  5,  8,  2,  7. 
Add  4  to  each  of  the  above  numbers,  add  5,  add  i  X  7>  ^dd  21-^-3. 
Subtract  each  from  12,  from  8X2,  from  20.    Multiply  each  by  3,  by 
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\  7.  by  4  +  5.  Divide  36  by  each.  Tell  what  number  must  be  added 
to  each  to  produce  a  given  number.  How  much  more  to  one  than 
to  another  ? 

DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Give  frequent  drills  in  rapid  calculations. 

2.  Demand  neatness  and  exactness  in  blackboard  work. 

3.  Give  a  large  number  of  examples  to  test  what  has  been  taught. 

4.  In  writing  numbers  require  units  to  be  separated  from  thou- 
sands by  a  comma. 

5.  Arouse  every  mind  to  its  fullest  activity. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  Don't  fail  to  give  plenty  of  slate- work.  • 

2.  The  analysis  of  examples  should  be  short  and  clear. 

3.  Remember  that  unnecessary  help  always  weakens. 

4.  See  that  all  perceptions  are  clear  and  accurate. 

5.  Frequent  reviews  of  previous  work  must  be  given. 

*  SuPT.  T.  J.  Mitchell. 

CkarlotU,  N.  C. 


Oultivating  the  Power  to  Think. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  training  of  pupils  to  the 
habit  of  close  and  continued  application.  In  those  schools  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more  grades  each  grade  recites  by  itself  If  a 
school  has  only  one  grade  it  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each  sec- 
tion recites  separately.  If  it  be  a  grammar  grade,  it  is  divided  into 
two  sections;  if  a  primary  grade,  i^is  divided  into  two  or  more  sec- 
tions. Thus  the  pupil  is  given  more  time  for  study,  for  patient  ' 
personal  endeavor,  for  wresding  with  difficulties  single-handed,  for 
overcoming  obstacles  alone  and  unassisted  ;  in  short,  for  learning  to 
think,  and,  above  all,  for  feeling  the  intense  satis&ction  and  exquisite 
delight  that  come  from  the  consciousness  of  personal  effort  persist- 
entiy  put  forth  and  successfully  directed.  We  learn  to  think  by 
thinking,  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  no  royal  road  has  yet 
been  discovered.  The  old-time  ungraded  district  school  had  one 
advantage  that  did  much  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of 
such  an  organization.  It  compelled  the  pupil  to  do  his  own  thinking. 
The  teacher  had  not  time  to  do  it  for  him.  To  teach  a  child  to  think 
is  no  easy  task.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  the  thinking  for  him.  And 
just  here,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  danger  to  our  modern  system  of 
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graded  schools.  And  the  more  complete  the  grading  the  greater  is 
the  danger.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  the  teacher  to  substi- 
tute the  pouring-in  process,  with  its  shallow  and  ephemeral  results 
for  the  substantial  and  enduring  work  of  mind-training.  No  teacher 
of  a  single  grade  is  ever  free  from  this  temptation.  It  is  a  constant 
obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  the  highest  success.  Years  of  careful 
observation  have  confirmed  me  in  this  judgment.  The  difficulty 
may  be  remedied  in  two  ways.  Two  grades,  or  two  divisions  of 
different  grades  may  be  assigned  to  each  teacher,  or  schools  of  a 
single  grade  may  be  divided  into  two  sections.  Both  of  these  plans 
of  organization  are  now  in-  operation  in  our  schools,  and  we  shall 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  them  and  make  choice  between 
them. — Supi,  Thomas  Emerson^  Newton,  Mass. 


A  boy  cannot  be  noisy,  and  ill-bred,  and  careless  in  his  manners 
all  through  his  youth  and  then  suddenly  blossom  but  into  a  proper 
gentleman  as  he  becomes  a  man.  Good  manners  come  to  no  on^in 
a  day.  They  are  the  result  of  long  cultivation  and  much  pains- 
taking.   

The  Study  of  the  Classics. — A  well-known  educator,  in  a 
recent  paper  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of  this  State,  on  the 
**  Use  of  Studying  the  Ancient  Classics,'*  maintains,  and  truly,  that 
in  studying  Latin  and  Greek  the  student  is  learning  to  express  his 
thought  clearly,  exactly,  and  forcibly.  He  says:  "The  very  element  he 
works  in  is  thought;  his  daily  tasks  are  a  constant  familiarizing  of  his 
mind  with  the  instruments  which  thought  must  use,  the  laws  which 
thought  must  obey  in  all  its  operations  in  every  conceivable  sphere. 
He  is  learning  not  merely  the  language  which  is  before  him  and  its 
several  parts ;  in  a  most  important  sense  he  is  also  learning  to  think.'' 
He  further  holds :  **  It  were  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  chief  object  of  education  is  to  enable  a  man  to  think  clearly 
and  to  express  his  thought  forcibly.  The  educated  man  is  largely 
distinguished  from  the  uneducated  by  correct  thought,  and  clear, 
forcible  speech.  *  *  *  Such  training,"  he  concludes,  **  is,  there- 
fore, elementary  and  practical  in  the  highest  degree.  It  subserves  the 
purposes  of  human  life  always  and  everywhere.  The  scientist  needs, 
above  all  things,  this  very  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  both 
to  guide  him  in  his  researches  and  to  aid  him  in  conveying  to  others 
the  results  of  his  researches.    The  business  man  needs  this  facility 
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rightly  to  lay  and  adjust  his  plans,  and  successfully  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  others  to  secure  his  end.  And  he  who  has  the  most  of 
this  acquired  power  will  succeed  the  best. — Educational  Notes. 


A  Mighty  Sentence. — The  opening  sentence  of  the  Bible,  "  In 
the  b^inning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  earth,*'  contains  five 
great  universal  terms,  and  speaks  of  as  many  boundless  totalities — 
God,  Heaven,  earth,  creation  and  the  beginning.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  weighty  sentence  ever  uttered,  having  the  most  gigantic  mem- 
bers. In  its  comprehensive  sweep  it  takes  in  all  past  time,  all  con- 
ceivable space,  all  known  things,  all  power  and  intelligence,  and  the 
most  comprehensive  act  of  that  intelligence  and  power.  This  sen- 
tence is  a  declaration  on  nearly  all  the  great  problems  now  exer- 
cising scientists  and  philosophers. —  Tke  Independent. 


Vhe  Back  Seat. — In  a  back  seat  sits  a  young  miss  whose  poor 
scholarship  has  won  her  that  position ;  a  position  where  such  an  un- 
enviable standing  is  best  preserved ;  a  positibn  full  of  temptations, 
and  quite  removed  from  that  magnetic  circle  which  surrounds  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  throws  a  strong  protective  influence  about  the 
elect. — E.  E.  Kenyon. 


It  is  comparatively  easy  to  control  the  outward  behavior  of  chil- 
dren and  compel  them  to  seem  intent  upon  their  work;  but  subtle 
indeed  is  the  power  that  will  chain  their  thoughts  to  labor. 


The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible  reso- 
lution ;  who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without; 
who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully;  who  is  the  calmest  in 
storms,  and  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  un- 
iidtering. —  Channinz- 


EDITORIAL  FABAOfiAFHS. 


The  Stats  Normal  School  at  FarmviUc. — ^We  have  received  the  catalogue  of 
this  institntion  for  the  session  1885-6.  It  shows  the  school  under  the  control  of 
Hon.  W.  H.  Rttfiher,  Principal,  and  a  corps  of  nine  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  foots  up  172 — 97  in  the  normal  school  proper,  36  in  the  preparatory 
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department  and  39  in  the  model  school.  Of  the  97  pupils  in  the  nonnal  department 
II  are  in  the  highest  or  A  class,  17  in  the  B  class,  38  in  the  C  class,  26  in  the  D 
class,  and  5  taking  special  studies.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  success  of  this  institn- 
tion  and  the  hold  it  is  taking  upon  our  people.  Many  who  in  the  beginning  were  its 
enemies,  or  at  most  its  lukewarm  friends,  have  come  to  be  its  hearty  supporters.  The 
principal  and  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  they  have  attained ;  and 
the  State,  on  the  possession  of  a  school  that  is  doing,  and  doing  well,  a  much  needed 
work.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  j^  15,000  for  the  enlargement  and  proper 
equipment  of  the  building.  It  is  hoped  that  the  improvements  will  be  completed  by 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

Thb  National  Educational  Association.— The  President,  Superintendent 
N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  has  been  diligently  perfecting  the  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  inTopeka,  Kansas,  July  13-16.  We  are  enabled  to  give  rates  from  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  Virginia.     Round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates  : 

From  Newport  News,  Norfolk  or  Richmond,  -         -         -  $$$  45 

"     Charlottesville,  Waynesboro*  or  Staunton,  -         -  33  45 

<<     Charleston,  West  Virginia, 25  80 

"     Ashland,  Kentucky, .-  22  90 

"     Winchester,  Kentucky, 22  25^ 

"     Washington,  D.  C,      -         -         -         -         -         -  33  45 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  %o  fine  a  trip  can  be  secured  at  such  reasonable  rates. 
Virginia  ought  to  be  well  represented  at  the  meeting.  Besides  the  fine  programme 
provided,  a  number  of  excursions  have  been  arranged  which  afford  the  members  of 
the  Association  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  great  West , 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  at  a  low  rate.  A  General  Itinerary 
has  been  prepare^,  and  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  General  Manager, 
Leverett  W.  Chase,  Boston  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

Tkachers'  Exchange. — We  present  in  our  advertising  columns  the  claims  of  a 
new  candidate  for  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  school  public.  This  is  the  Teach- 
ers' Exchange-^an  institution  designed  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  teachers 
desiring  situations  and  persons  wanting  teachers.  The  Exchange  has  been  established 
to  furnish  a  convenient  means  of  communication  between  these  two  classes.  Its 
patrons  may  expect  fair  and  honorable  dealing  and  moderate  charges.  Send  for  cir- 
culars giving  full  particulars. 

The  Repobt  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Schools,  just  received,  is  full  as  usual  of 
temperate  and  thorough  discussions  of  the  Educational  problems  of  the  day.  The 
Superintendent,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Esq.,  seems  entirely  disposed  to  look  difficulties 
squarely  in  the  face  and  contribute  his  most  careful  thought  to  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  them. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  begun  the  publication  of  the  PoiUical 
Science  Quarterly ^  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  College. 
Professor  Monroe  Smith,  who  writes  the  Introduction  to  the  first  number,  gives  the 
key  to  the  character  of  the  Quarterly  when  he  says  *'  that  political,  economic  and 
legal  science  are  so  interdependent  that  the  investigation  of  any  one  of  the  three 
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implies  the  investigation  of  both  of  the  others.  Choose  which  you  will,  the  others 
are  necessary  auxiliaries.  But  of  the  three,  the  Science  of  the  State  is  assuming 
more  and  more  the  dominant  pos'ition."  The  following  articles  make  up  the  body 
of  the  number.  Introduction,  Professor  Monroe  Smith ;  The  American  Common- 
wealth, Professor  John  W,  Burgess;  Collection  of  Duties,  Frank  J.  Goodnow; 
American  Labor  Statistics,  Professor  Richmond  W.  Smith;.  Legislative  Inquests, 
FMerick  W.  Whitridge;  The  Berlin  Conference,  Daniel  De  Leon,  M.  D. ;  Re- 
views. Yearly  subscription,  $^ ;  single  numbers,  75  cents. 

The  AcAdkmy  :  A  yournal  of  Secondary  Education^  is  the  title  of  a  monthly 
periodical  published  by  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New 
Yoik.  It  discusses  as  its  specialty  Secondary  Education.  The  number  before  us 
(April)  is  filled  with  valuable  and  interesting  papers.  We  notice  especially  A  Hi^ 
School  Cabinet  and  How  to  Use  it,  The  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  How 
far  can  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Work  be  carried  in  the  High  School.  The  price 
is  one  dollar  a  year.    Address,  The  Academy,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Superintendent  T.  J.  Mitchell, 
Chariotte,  N.  C,  for  a  very  handsome  engraving  of  the  graded  schofAs  of  that  city. 


Selected  Items. 

Germany  has  no  college  papers. 

Sixteen  colleges  are  said  to  be  looking  for  presidents. 

Of  365  colleges  in  the  United  States,  150  publish  papers. 

There  are  thirty  colored  students  in  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale. 

If  poetry  has  feet,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  doesn't  oftener  kick  its  writer. 

Ten  of  the  most  advanced  courses  at  Harvard  have  but  one  man  in  each; 

As  an  experiment  at  Columbia,  the  Seniors  are  to  receive  no  marks  this  year. 

Vassar  girls  are  said  to  be  so  modest  that  they  will  not  work  on  improper  fractions. 

During  the  past  year  five  universities  have  been  founded  in  Dakotah,  and  several 
more  are  projected. 

Semi-miUtary  discipline  is  to  be  introduced  at  Vassar  College.  Engagements  will 
probably  follow. — Ex, 

The  technical  schools'  of  the  University  of  California  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  America. 

Cocnell,  Michigan,  and  Virginia  Universities  have  adopted  the  principle  of  volun- 
taiy  chapel  attendance. 

Gas  corrodes  brass.  Strange  that  commercial  travelers  don't  resemble  old  boiler 
iron  more  than  they  do. 

At  the  Morocco  schools  teachers  are  paid  fifteen  cents  per  month  for  imparting  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran. 

James  Rnssell  Lowell  has  resumed  his  position  as  Professor  of  Modem  languages 
and  Belies  Ltttres  at  Harvard. 

It  is  reported  that  Brown  College  will  soon  establish  a  department  for  ladies,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Harvard  Annex. 
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Book  Notices. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  the  Solution    of   Social  and    Indugtrial  Problems.     By 
Charles  H.  Ham.     Illustrated.     New  York:    Harper  &    Brothers,  Franklia 
.    Square.     1886.    Price,  j^ 1. 50. 

The  attention  which  industrial  education,  or  manual  training,  is  now  receiving,  gives 
importance  to  any  thoughtful  book  on  the  subject.  The  author  of  the  present  volume 
has  devoted  much  observation  and  study  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  "  la 
tracing  the  course  of  invention  and  discovery,''  he  says,  '<  I  found  that  I  was  moving 
in  the  line  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  I  found  that  the  great  gulf  bdl^een  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man  is  spanned  by  the  seven  hand-tools — ^the  axe,  the  saw, 
the  plane,  the  hanmier,  the  square,  the  chisel  and  the  file — and  that  the  modem  ma- 
chine shop  is  an  aggregation  of  these  tools  driven  by  steam.  I  have  come  to  regard 
tools  as  the  great  civilizing  agency  of  the  world."  Of  his  book  he  says :  <<  It  may  be 
summanzed  briefly  as  consisting  of  four  divisions : — i.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
various  laboratory  class  processes,  from  the  first  lesson  to  the  last,  in  the  course  of 
three  years.  2.  An  exhaustive  argument,  a  posteriori  and  a  fortiori^  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that  tool-practice  is  highly  promotive  of  intellectual  growth,  and  in  a 
still  greater  degree  of  the  upbuilding  of  character.  3.  A  sketch  of  the  historical 
period,  showing  that  the  decay  of  civilization  and  the  destruction  of  social  organ- 
isms have  resulted  directly  from  defects  in  methods  of  education.  4.  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  manual  training  as  an  educational  force." 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

TEACHERS'  HAND-BOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  on  the  basU  of  the  "  OutUnes 
of  Psychology."  By  James  Sully,  M.  A.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1886.     Price,  j^i.50. 

It  was  a  special  commendation  of  the  *<  Outiines  of  Psychology,"  published  by 
this  author  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  in  addition  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject special  attention  was  given  to  the  means  of  training  the  intellectual  faculties. 
At  the  suggestion  of  many  teachers  the  author  agreed  to  embody  in  a  smaller  work, 
with  such  modifications  as  might  be  necessary,  such  parts  as  were  specially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  teachers.  After  some  delay  the  promise  meets  its  fulfillment  in  the 
present  volume.  Perhaps  no  book  of  recent  times,  or  it  may  be  of  any  times,  is  so 
valuable  in  giving  teachers  a  needed  equipment  for  their  work.  It  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  our  best  educators,  and  has  been  quite  largely  adopted  by  the  Read- 
ing Circles  as  the  standard  work  on  this  subject.  We  commend  it  most  heartily  to 
our  readers,  in  the  full  confidence  that  a  careful  study  of  it  will  enrich  their  own 
knowledge,  and  greatly  increase  their  appreciation  of  their  work  and  their  power  in 
developing  and  training  those  committed  to  their  care. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN— Guy  Mannering.  By  Walter  Scott.  Edited, 
with  Notes  for  Schools.  With  a  Historical  Introduction  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonoe. 
Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

The  publishers  have  done  well  in  giving  in  this  cheap  and  desirable  form  a  Novel 
that  ranks  high  anongthe  Waverly  Novels — a  series  that  created  in  its  first  publication 
greater  interest  perhaps  than  any  in  the  English  language.    The  editor  has  added  a 
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floiwfy  and  many  notes  and  explanations  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  yonng 
reider. 

MYRTILLA  MINER.  A  Memoir.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflm 
ftCo.    1885.    Price,  |l. 

Tins  is  a  memoir  of  a  woman,  most  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  labors  for  the  ele- 
Tstion  of  the  colored  race.  Bom  in  New  York,  she  first  came  into  actual  contact 
with  slavery  while  teaching  school  in  Mississippi.  She  determined  to  devote  herself 
to  advancing  the  interests  of  the  negroes.  As  the  best  means  in  her  power  to  accom- 
plish this  she  established  in  Washington  city  a  school  for  colored  girls.  This  was 
done  only  by  degrees,  amid  many  difficulties  and  in  spite  of  much  opposition.  Yet 
with  a  brave,  but  quiet  and  patient  spirit,  she  pursued  her  chosen  task,  laboring  in  the 
ichool  during  school-time,  and  travelling  over  the  northern  section  of  our  country 
during  vacation  to  arouse  interest  in  her  work  and  secure  the  means  for  its  accom> 
pUshment.  She  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  success  of  her  school  assured.  Her 
nemory  is  honored  by  having  her  name  connected  with  one  of  the  school  buildings 
of  Washington  city — the  Miner  School  Building. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnstim  &  Co.,  911  Main  Street 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  George  Makepeace  Towle. 
Author  of  *«  History  of  Henry  V,"  &c.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepherd,  Publishers. 
1886.    Price,  j^ 1. 50. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  main  facts  of  English  History  and  in 
proenting  ttiem  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  dryness  of  detail,  almost  inseparable 
from  a  brief  history,  has  been  largely  avoided.  The  story  has  been  so  told  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  interest.  The  author  shows  the  growth  of  the  political  liberties 
and  institnttons  of  the  English  people,  the  changes  in  their  social  condition,  and  the 
advance  in  literature  and  arts  from  period  to  period.  He  has  related  events  and 
described  persons  as  impartially  as  he  could,  and  has  left  it  to  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  from  them.  The  book  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  few  faulty  statements 
wUch'Will  no  doubt  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 


Our  country,  of  nearly  sixty  million  people,  has  been  compelled  to  depend  on  Eng- 
land for  the  supply  of  school  maps,  until  the  enterprising  publishing  house,  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  issued  their  new  series  of  educational  maps,  which  are  so 
fat  superior  to  any  heretofore  introduced,  that  they  are  meeting  with  hearty  endorse^- 
BMnts  from  all  our  leading  educators  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  them ; 
tlw  following  are  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  letters  they  have  occasioned : 

On  examination  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  New  Series  of  Educational  Maps,  I 
find  them  clear  and  definite  in  their  representations,  not  overcrowded  with  matter, 
and  the  political  divisions  of  countries  brought  down  to  the  date  at  which  the  maps 
were  published.  They  seem  to  me  admirably  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D., 

President  of  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I  consider  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Educational  Maps  superior  to  any  maps  now  in 
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our  school^.    Being  authentic  and  correct  to  date,  they  possess  all  the  requisites  of 
complete  maps. 

N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D., 
President  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

I  have  examined  the  Series  of  Educational  Maps  published  by  Messrs.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co<,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  their  general  character  and  with 
several  new  features  which  appear  thereon.  The  arrangement  of  colors  seems 
admirably  designed  to  impress  /4frm,  sue,  and  position;  and  the  colors,  by  their  bright- 
ness and  contrasts,  are  well  chosen. 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D., 
President  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

We  have  examined  the  New  Series  of  Educational  Maps  issued  by  Rand,  McNally 
ft  Co.,  and  find  them  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended.  The  fact  that  these  maps  are  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  and  that  they  are 
corrected  to  date  is  greatly  in  their  favor. 

David  S.  Jordan, 
President  Indiana  University. 
John  C.  Brannbr, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Indiana  University. 


WANTED  in  every  town,  an  intelligent  lady  of  business  experience,  to  introduce 
a  work  of  necessity.  Good  pay  to  the  right  party.  Profitable  vacation  work  for 
teachers.    Sanitary  Pub.  Co.,  i6i  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Notes. 

Educators  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  that  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  in 
preparation  a  series  of  monographs  on  education.  Number  one  of  this  series  will  be 
a  "Bibliography  of  Pedagogical  Literature,'*  oarefully  selected  and  annotated  by  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogics,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Hon.  David  A.  Wells's  third  paper  of  the  series,  entitled  <*An  Economic  Study  of 
Mexico,"  now  running  through  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  June  number.  The  series  will  close  with  the  fourth  paper,  and  it  prom- 
bes,  when  completed,  to  be  the  fullest,  as  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  accurate 
summary  of  the  real  condition  of  afiairs,  industrial,  commercial,  and  political,  in 
Mexico,  that  has  appeared  since  the  Mexican  War. 


Masio  Notes. 


Lovers  of  good  music  will  be  interested  in  the  late  announcements  of  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  which  include  the  following  attractive  publications :  for  the  piano-forte, 
two  spirited  compositions, ''  Cyrene  Commandery  March,"  and  "  Amaranth  Quick- 
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ttq),"  azTftnged,  respectively,  from  the  bund  scores  of  Coggswell  and  Witzemann, 
each,  30  cts.  *<  The  Turkish  March,"  a  pretty  composition  for  young  players,  25  cts. 
Tuner's  sparkling  "  Rio  Del  Norte  Waltz,"  30  cts.  In  Songs  and  Choruses,  "Angel 
Violet,"  words  by  T.  D.  C.  Miller  and  music  by  J.  W.  Turner,  a  very  pleasing  love 
song,  50  cts.  '*  Saved  from  the  Deep,"  a  thrilling  song  of  the  sea,  words  by  Arthur 
Chapman,  music  by  A.  W.  Marchant,  40  cts.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  realistic 
"Song  of  the  Blacksmith,"  one  of  Johp  J.  RaffaePs  favorites,  40  cts.,  and  Macken- 
zie's *<  I  Saw  Thee  Weep,"  one  of  a  series  .of  charming  songs  by  favorite  authors,  30 
cents. 

''Songs  of  Promise  for  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer,  Praise, and  Conference  Meetings," 
is  the  suggestive  title  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  its  kind  which  has 
appeared  in  a  long  time.  The  home  player  and  the  church  organist  will  be  alike 
interested  in  Mr.  James  C.  Macy's  latest  compilation,  "  Selected  Gems  and  Modem 
Themes  for  Pipe  and  Reed  Organ,"  published  at  $  i  .50  by  Oliver  Diteon  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  preludes,  postludes,  festival  and  wedding  music,  marches,  and 
a  most  pleasing  variety  of  choice  selections  for  special  occasions,  many  of  which  are 
here  introduced  as  organ  pieces  for  the  first  time.  "  Miniatures  "  is  the  title  of  a  set 
of  nine  choice  easy  piano  pieces  from  25  to  50  cents  each,  elegant  in  style  and  well 
.  adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Published  by  Ditson  &  Co.  A.  C. 
Madcenzie's  latest  composition,  an  unusually  pretty  song,  **  If  Love  Were  What  the 
Rose  is,"  is  published  at  35  cents  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  same  publish- 
as  announce  *'  Entreaty,"  a  song  in  the  endearing  Suabian  dialect,  by  Hans  Schmidt, 
having  also  English  words  and  the  best  of  music  by  Carl  Bohm,  thirty-five  cents ; 
also  "  Spanish  March  Characteristic,"  by  Robert  Coverly,  40  cents,  a  bright  march 
in  a  Bunor  key,  full  of  snap. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Teachers  of  hbtory,  and  especially  those  using  or  having  Sheldon's  Studies  in 
General  History,  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  the  Teacher's  Manual,  originally 
intended  to  accompany  the  book,  will  be  ready  in  about  a  month. 

It  will  contain  summaries  of  all  the  resulte  expected  to  be  attained  by  the  student's 
woik,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  class-room  method,  topics  for  examination,  and 
caay  work,  and  more  general  views  of  the  subject  than  can  be  given  in  the  Student's 
Edition. 

It  fs  to  be  poblished  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Messr--.  Gtnn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  in  their  series  of 
Classics  for  Children,  Johnson's  Hasselas  and  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses  with 
notes  for  schools;  also  ihe  second  series  ol  Hans  Andersen's  ^01^7  Tales;  PltUarcKs 
Lhes^  edited  by  Ed.  Ginn ;  Gulliver's  Travels,  with  notes ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and 
Cny  Mamserimg :  \rem^^  Alkambra ;  The  Arabian  Nights,  9Xi^  Irving's  Life  of 
Washington  ;  Miss  Blartineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,  They  also  announce 
Six  Weehs^  Preparation  for  Reading  Casar,  by  J.  M.  Whiton ;  The  Beginner* s 
Latin  Booh,  by  W.  C.  Collar  and  M.  G.  Daniell ;  The  Practical  EUments  of  Rhet- 
•rii,  by  John  F.  Genong,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Aoiherst  College. 
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The  Magazines. 

The  May  nninber  of  KDUOATION  it  the  most  rariad  and  moat  intareatlng  yet  iaaaad  by  the  new 
maaMrement.    Its  leading  article  ia  the  flrat  of  a  aariea  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adama,  Ph.  D ,  of  Johna  Hop' 
Una  UnirerBity,  on  Hiatory  in  American  Oollegea.    It  treata  of  the  early  ooarae  of  atndy,  and  the 
place  of  Hiatory  in  that  ooarae  in  Harrard  UnireraitT.    Principal  B.  G.  Hnllnic  oontribntea  a  abort 
artide  on  The  High  School  and  Preparation  0Mr  Bnatneaa.    Mra.  KUaabeth  Cnmlaga  haa  a  valoable 
article  on  The  Pabllc  Gkrfaoola  and  Nerrona  Ohlldren.    A.  Tolman  Smith  diacnaaea  aome  Notable  Feat- 
urea  of  the  Bngliah  ^yatem  of  Xlementary  Education.    Prof.  W.  E.  Jillaon,  A.   M.,  oooaldera  the 
ImproTed  Methoda  of  Claaslcal  Inatniction.    M.  0  Smith  haa  a  aprightly  article  of  great  intereet  on 
the  Harvard  Annex,  and  Prof  1. 0.  Dennett,  A  M .  treata  of  Blectire  Stndiea  in  College,    rranoea  C 
Sparhawk  fhmiahea  the  aecond  article  in  The  Qaery  Glob,  entitled  The  Practical  in  Life.    The  taacfa- 
era  of  the  country  ....  .... 

feaaion.    The  pap< 
creditable     Poblii 


mianea  tne  aecona  aracie  in  ine  i^nery  uino,  enuijea  xne  iracncai  in  liiie.     rne  voacn- 
tntry  are  to  be  congriktalated  on  ao  brUliant  and  Taloable  a  repreaantatire  of  th^  pro- 
paper,  type,  and  general  appearance  of  the  magazine  are  eqaally  aatlafhctory  and 
hibliahed  by  William  A.  Mowiy,  8  SomerMt  Street,  Boatou.    18.00  a  year. 


THE  SOUTHERN  BIYOUAO  for  May  doaea  the  flrat  volame  of  the  new  aeriea  moat  creditably. 
The  first  Itrtiole  la  an  illnatrated  atory  by  Dan.  B.  O'SalllTao,  well  told  and  dramatic  in  moTement  and 
incident.  A  pap«r  o'  onuanal  Intereat  ia  cootribnted  by  Jamea  W.  A.  Wright,  on  priaon  life  at  the 
North,  entitled  War  Priaona  and  War  Poetry.  Mln  Bowland'a  aecond  paper  on  the  YMnia  OaTallen 
la  eren  more  intereating  than  the  flrat  Will  W.  Harney  conclndea  hia  atory  of  Life  in  Florida  Dnring 
the  Eeign  of  the  Oarpet-Baggera.  R.  H.  Mnaaer  contlnnea  hia  aooonnt  of  the  War  in  Hiaaonri,  and  tbia 
inatalment  la  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map.  Jndce  A.  B.  Richards  haa  the  first  of  two  papenon 
that  admirable  Confederate  leader,  Qeneral  Tamer  Aahby .  The  portrait  of  Qeoeral  Aahby  ia  excellent. 
Col.  R  T.  Dnrrett  conclndea  hia  papers  on  the  Reaolntiona  of  1798-1799.  Two  poema  will  be  widely 
read.  One  ia  an  illnatrated  poem  by  H.  C.  Wright — the  other,  a  memorial  poem  by  Manrioe  Thompaon 
fi»r  Deooiatlon  Day,  aimple,  bat  atriklng.  The  first  year's  record  of  the  Sodthien  Biyodao  shows 
clearly  that  the  Sonth  la  able  to  produce  and  la  willing  liberally  to  anpport  a  repreaentattve  literary 
magaxine. 

'popular  SCIBNCB  MONTHLY.  Oontenta  for  May— The  difllcultlea  of  Railroad  Regulation,  By 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  An  Boooomic  Study  of  Mexico,  II,  By  Hon.  Darid  A.  Wella  Derelopment  of  the 
Moral  Faculty,  By  Jamea  Sully,  M.  A.  De  CandoUe  on  the  Production  of  Men  of  Science.  The 
Problem  of  Crystallization,  illustrated.  The  Factors  of  Organic  XTolation,  II,  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Food  Acoeaaorieaand  Dlgcation.  Photographing  the  Hearena.  illnatrated.  How  Alcoholic  Liquors  are 
Made.  The  Care  of  Pictures  and  Printn,  By  Philip  Ollbert  Hamerton .  The  Erolution  of  Language, 
By  M.  A.  HoTelacqne  The  Science  of  Flat-Fiah,  or  Holea  and  Turbot  Sketch  of  Franda  Oalton, 
with  portrait.  Correapondence  :  Doea  the  Flying-Fish  Fly  f— The  Interpretation  of  Qeaeela— Ami- 
doteefor  Snake-Pclann.  Bditor'a  Table:  Charity  and  Sentimentality  Literary  Notices.  Popular 
Miacellany.    Notea. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  Mny,  1886.  Oontenta— Weakneaa  of  the  United  Statiw  GoTem- 
ment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  John  Fiske.  The  Thrush.  Marsh  Boaemary,  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett.  Memoriea  of  London,  W  J.  Stillman.  The  Heart'a  Call,  Bdlth  M.  Thomaa.  The  Oeneais  of 
Bird-Song,  Maurice  Thompaon.  The  Secret  Out,  Paul  Hermes.  The  Golden  Justice,  I.  II,  William 
Henry  Bishop.  The  Aryan  Homestead,  B.  P.  Brans.  Life  Beyond,  Christopher  Peame  Oranch.  The 
Princess  Oaaamaaaima,  book  third.  XXIX-XXXII,  Henry  Jamea.  To  Zenxia,  W.  W.  Story.  In  the 
Clonda,  XI-XIII,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  About  the  Pacific  Waldatein'a  Art  of  Pheidiaa.  Long- 
fellow.   The  Contributora'  Club.    Books  of  the  Month. 

The  June  iaaue  of  the  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC  contatna  an  article  on  the  Sugar  Fielda  of  Louisi- 
ana, by  R.  A.  Wilkinson,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  illustrations.  Mr.  Wilkinson  girea  a  abort 
historical  sketch  of  the  sugar  intereat,  and  a  pleaaing  picture  of  life  on  a  augar  plantation.  Paul  H. 
Haynehaapreparedfor  the  June  number  of  the  Soutiiem  Blrouac  a  sketch  of  the  public  oerrices  of 
Charles  Gayarrd,  of  New  Orleans.  Thia  article  will  be  followed  by  a  reriew  of  Judge  Oayarr^'a  liter- 
axy  labors.  In  the  June  issue  of  the  Southern  Bivouac,  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  will  conclude  the 
interesting  wriea  of  arttolea  on  Our  Last  Hunting  Grounds,  with  a  paper  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region.  Dr.  Oswald  ia  preparing  a  aeriea  of  ardclea  on  Southern  Summer  Reaorta  to  appear  in  the 
Southern  BiTonac 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  May,  Oontenta— Taken  by  Siege,  TIII-X.  The  Odalik, 
Jamea  B.  Kenyon.  Prof.  Weiahelt^s  Experiment,  Julian  Hawthorne.  A  Woman'a  Knowledge, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  The  Poetry  of  Thorean,  Joel  Benton.  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  XYII-XX 
W.  E.  Norris.  To  his  Book,  Austin  Dobaon.  Our  Experience  Meetings.  II— My  Experiences  as  an 
Amateur  Elocutionist,  Cora  Urquhart  Potter.  Literary  Confeaaiona  of  a  Weatem  Poeteas.  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.— In  Caatle  Dangerous,  Andrew  Lang.  Our  Monthly  Goe8ip^"The  Boatoniana "— A  Nuneiy 
Reminiscence— The  Stoiy  of  the  Old  Man  and  hia  Pipe— Co-operation  in  Little  Thlnga. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L.  BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  EdUar. 

[Th»  Jamnal  It  $«nt  to  every  Onrniy  Buperinlmdtnt  cmd  Disiriet  CZerA,  and  mutt  he  car^fuUy 
ftm&vtd  kg  tkem  aa  ptMie  propertif  and  trmumitted  to  thoir  suocMtort  in  tffioti.  \ 

Text-Bookfl. 

We  print  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  regard  to  the 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  ensu- 
ing four  years  beginning  August  ist,  1886. 

A  one-book  list  has  been  adopted.  That  this  action  is  in  con- 
formity to  the  sections  of  the  constitution  and  school  laws  quoted 
below  cannot  be  doubted.  Heretofore  a  different  policy,  following 
a  different  construction  of  the  law,  has  been  adopted.  Upon  this 
action  no  criticism  whatever  is  intended,  but  the  enforcement  of  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  entire  Stale,  whatever 
might  be  said  for  or  against  its  expediency,  would  surely  accomplish 
two  desirable  results.  First,  it  would  put  an  end  to  book-wars  in 
the  counties,  and,  secondly,  it  would  prevent  unnecessarily  frequent 
.  changes  of  text-books.  And,  again,  publishing  houses  represented 
on  the  prescribed  list,  securing  thereby  a  sure  market  and  larger  sale 
for  their  books,  and  thus  relieved  of  the  heavy  expense  incident  to  a 
book  campaign,  could,  without  diminishing  their  own  profits,  materi- 
ally reduce  prices,  and  thus  the  patrons  of  the  schools  would  be  saved 
an  outlay  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
Again,  where  money  is  plentiful  and  bookstores  near  at  hand,  a 
change  of  textbooks  may  not  be  attended  with  serious  inconveni- 
ence, but  in  the  opposite  condition  of  things  the  case  is  far  different. 
Among  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools,  there  are  not  a  few  that 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  even  the  small  sum  necessary  to  pay  for  books 
for  their  children,  and  in  the  country  to  procure  them  often  costs  a  trip 
of  a  dozen  miles  or  more.  But  to  be  required  to  throw  aside  books 
in  use  and  purchase  other  books  instead,  even  at  exchange  prices,  is 
deemed  a  special  hardship,  because  often  deemed  unnecessary.  So, 
lade  of  means,  lack  of  convenient  bookstores,  lack  of  any  recognized 
necessity  of  changes,  and  sometimes  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter, 
comlnne  to  delay  the  procuring  of  text-books.  Thus  teachers  are 
subject  to  annoyance,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  at  the  outset 
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impaired  from  want  of  attendance  or  of  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils. 

The  four-book  list  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
eight  years  ago  underwent  comparatively  little  modification  four 
years  ago.  Of  the  twenty-seven  books,  exclusive  of  copy-books,  on 
the  list,  five  were  dropped  and  four  added.  But  quite  a  number  of 
changes  were  made  by  the  county  and  city  school  boards  four  years 
ago.  It  is  not  believed  that  there  exists  a  desire  or  necessity  for 
numerous  changes  now. 

Almost  all  the  books  on  the  list  prescribed  by  the  present  Board 
have  been  licensed,  and  therefore  endorsed,  by  all  preceding  Boards, 
and  a  large  part  of  them  are  already  in  use  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board,  considering  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  not  only  does  not  necessitate  changes  of  text-books  in  any 
county  or  city  of  the  State,  but  leaves  the  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  county  and  city  school  boards.  Counties  and  cities  having 
other  books  than  those  prescribed,  can,  during  the  next  four  years, 
continue  in  use  any  one  or  every  one  of  the  books  they  now  have  in 
use,  or  they  can  change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them.  But  if 
changes  are  deemed  expedient,  then  the  books  on  the  prescribed 
list  must  be  adopted.  Thus,  the  policy  of  the  Board  provides  for 
changes  to  be  made  on  a  gradual  system  toward  state  uniformity  of 
text-books. 

Again,  the  policy  of  the  Board  aims  to  secure  at  the  hands  of 
publishers  a  reduction  in  the  prices  at  which  their  books  are  to 
be  furnished  to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools.  The  contem- 
plated reduction  amounts  to  lo  or  12  per  cent.  Accordingly,  for 
every  $100,000  worth  of  books  sold  in  the  State,  under  the  proposed 
contract  with  publishers,  not  Jess  than  $10,000  will  be  saved  to  the 
people.  Very  favorable  terms  in  the  way  of  introduction  prices  were 
offered,  but  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  other  policy  than  that 
adopted  looked  to  the  continuance  of  reduced  rates  throughout 
the  four  years.  The  action  of  the  present  Board  does  not  tend  in 
any  respect  to  trammel  that  of  subsequent  Boards.  It  does  not 
discourage  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  improved  text- 
books. If  such  are  offered  they  can  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time, 
but  changes  in  the  State  list  cannot,  and  surely  ought  not,  to  be  made 
at  shorter  intervals  than  four  years. 

In  this  whole  matter  the  plain  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  act  exclu- 
sively in  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  the  people.    To  the 
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people  alone  they  are  responsible,  and  to  the  unbiased  judgment  of 
the  people  their  action  is  confidently  submitted. 

A  price-list  of  the  books  prescribed  will  be  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  school  officers  as  soon  as  contracts  have  been  made  with  the  pub- 
lishing houses. 


Preamble  and  Besolations  of  the  Board  of  Edaoation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  on  the  13th  day  of 
May,  1886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  article  VIII,  section  6,  con- 
tains the  following  provision,  viz :  TAe  Board  of  Education  shall 
provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books :  and  School  Laws,  section  62, 
page  695,  Code  of  1873,  the  following,  viz:  Uniformity  of  text- 
hooks  ,  .  .  shall  be  provided  for  on  some  gradual  system  by  the 
Board  of  Education;  and  whereas,  these  sections  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  have  been  construed  by  high  authority  to  require  absolute 
uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  entire  State,  and  not  in  individual 
cities,  counties,  or  districts ;  and  whereas,  the  people  of  Virginia, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  l>y 
repeated  expression  of  opinion,  have  indicated  a  preference  for  a 
smgle  series  of  text- books  ;  and  whereas,  frequent  changes  of  text- 
books are  to  be  deprecated  as  being  unnecessary,  and  detrimental  to 
the  school  system,  and  involving  an  expense  to  patrons,  which  to 
many  of  them  in  the  present  depressed  and  unsettled  condition  of 
our  finances  proves  a  heavy  tax ;  and  whereas,  a  change  of  text-books 
should  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  be  considered  with  reference  to 
securing  better  books,  or  books  of  equal  merit  at  lower  rates,  than 
those  already  in  use  ;  and  whereas,  by  the  adoption  of  a  single  series 
of  text-books,  the  cost  thereof  as  sold  by  retail  to  patrons  in  the 
counties  can  be  materially  reduced;  therefore. 

Resolved,  i.  That  a  single  series  of  text-books  be  adopted  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  ensuing  four  years  begin- 
nmg  August  ist,  1886,  viz: 

McGuflTey's  Speller,  Magill's  History  of  Virginia, 

McGuffey's  Readers,  Holmes'    New  History  of  United 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  States, 
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impaired  from  want  of  attendance  or  of  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils. 

The  four-book  list  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
eight  years  ago  underwent  comparatively  litde  modification  four 
years  ago.  Of  the  twenty -seven  books,  exclusive  of  copy-books,  on 
the  list,  five  were  dropped  and  four  added.  But  quite  a  number  of 
changes  were  made  by  the  county  and  city  school  boards  four  years 
ago.  It  is  not  believed  that  there  exists  a  desire  or  necessity  for 
numerous  changes  now. 

Almost  all  the  books  on  the  list  prescribed  by  the  present  Board 
have  been  licensed,  and  therefore  endorsed,  by  all  preceding  Boards, 
and  a  large  part  of  them  are  already  in  use  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board,  considering  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  not  only  does  not  necessitate  changes  of  text-books  in  any 
county  or  city  of  the  State,  but  leaves  the  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  county  and  city  school  boards.  Counties  and  cities  having 
other  books  than  those  prescribed,  can.  during  the  next  four  years, 
continue  in  use  any  one  or  every  one  of  the  books  they  now  have  in 
use,  or  they  can  change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them.  But  if 
changes  are  deemed  expedient,  then  the  books  on  the  prescribed 
list  must  be  adopted.  Thus,  the  policy  of  the  Board  provides  for 
changes  to  be  made  on  a  gradual  system  toward  state  uniformity  of 
text 'books. 

Again,  the  policy  of  the  Board  aims  to  secure  at  the  hands  of 
publishers  a  reduction  in  the  prices  at  which  their  books  are  to 
be  furnished  to  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools.  The  contem- 
plated reduction  amounts  to  lo  or  12  per  cent.  Accordingly,  for 
every  $100,000  worth  of  books  sold  in  the  State,  under  the  proposed 
contract  with  publishers,  not  less  than  $10,000  will  be  saved  to  the 
people.  Very  favorable  terms  in  the  way  of  introduction  prices  were 
offered,  but  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  other  policy  than  that 
adopted  looked  to  the  continuance  of  reduced  rates  throughout 
the  four  years.  The  action  of  the  present  Board  does  not  tend  in 
any  respect  to  trammel  that  of  subsequent  Boards.  It  does  not 
discourage  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  improved  text- 
books. If  such  are  offered  they  can  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time, 
but  changes  in  the  State  list  cannot,  and  surely  ought  not,  to  be  made 
at  shorter  intervals  than  four  years. 

In  this  whole  matter  the  plain  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  act  exclu- 
sively in  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  the  people.     To  the 
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people  alone  they  are  responsible,  and  to  the  unbiased  judgment  of 
the  people  their  action  is  confidently  submitted. 

A  price-list  of  the  books  prescribed  will  be  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  school  officers  as  soon  as  contracts  have  been  made  with  the  pub- 
lishing houses. 


Preamble  and  Besoliitions  of  the  Board  of  Edaoation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  on  the  13th  day  of 
May,  1886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  article  VIII,  section  6,  con- 
tains the  following  provision,  viz :  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
provide  for  vniformity  of  text-books  :  and  School  Laws,  section  62, 
page  695,  Code  of  1873,  the  following,  viz:  Uniformity  of  text- 
books .  .  .  shall  be  provided  for  on  some  gradual  system  by  the 
Board  of  Education;  and  whereas,  these  sections  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  have  been  construed  by  high  authority  to  require  absolute 
uniformity  of  text- books  in  the  entire  State,  and  not  in  individual 
cities,  counties,  or  districts  ;  and  whereas,  the  people  of  Virginia, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  l>y 
repeated  expression  of  opinion,  have  indicated  a  preference  for  a 
single  series  of  text- books  ;  and  whereas,  frequent  changes  of  text- 
books are  to  be  deprecated  as  being  unnecessary,  and  detrimental  to 
the  school  system,  and  involving  an  expense  to  patrons,  which  to 
many  of  them  in  the  present  depressed  and  unsettled  condition  of 
our  finances  proves  a  heavy  tax ;  and  whereas,  a  change  of  text-books 
should  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  be  considered  with  reference  to 
securing  better  books,  or  books  of  equal  merit  at  lower  rates,  than 
those  already  in  use  ;  and  whereas,  by  the  adoption  of  a  single  series 
of  text-books,  the  cost  thereof  as  sold  by  retail  to  patrons  in  the 
counties  can  be  materially  reduced ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  i.  That  a  single  series  of  text-books  be  adopted  for  use 
m  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  ensuing  four  years  begin- 
ning August  I  St,  1886,  viz: 

McGuffe/s  Speller,  Magill's  History  of  Virginia, 

McGuffey's  Readers,  Holmes'    New  History  of  United 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  States, 
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Harvey's  Grammars,  The  Graphic  Copy-Books, 

Maury*  s  Geographies,  Cooke* s  Virginia,  (for  supplement- 

Webster*  s  Dictionaries,  ary  reading.) 

2.  That  while  no  requirement  is  hereby  made  that  cities  or  coun- 
ties ska//  change  the  text-books  previously  adopted  and  in  use,  all 
text-books  which  shall  be  adopted  at  any  time  within  the  ensuing 
four  years  in  place  of  th«se  hitherto  or  now  in  use,  shall  be  taken 
from  the  list  above  prescribed.  This  provision  for  gradual  changes 
of  text-books  through  a  period  of  four  years,  according  as  such 
changes  may  be  deemed  expedient,  will,  it  is  believed,  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  inconvenience  to  the  schools  and  the  expense  to  the 
people. 

3.  That  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  adopting  the 
single  series  of  text-books  above  specified  shall  not  be  final  and  in 
full  effect  until  the  publishing  houses  having  books  in  the  series  file 
with  the  Board  of  Education  contracts  duly  executed,  obligating 
themselves  to  provide  a  supply  of  books  in  each  county  in  which 
they  are  used,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  thereof,  at  a  cost 
to  the  pupils  not  to  exceed  the  present  wholesale  prices  named  in  the 
price  lists  presented  to  this  Board. 


Feabody  Soholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College. 

Fourteen  of  these  scholarships  are  allotted  to  Virginia,  There 
are  six  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Persons  desiring  to  compete  for  these 
scholarships  should  file  their  applications  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  at  once.  These  applications  must  be  written  by 
the  applicants  themselves,  and  must  give  name,  age,  schools  attended, 
address,  and  must  declare  an  intention  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  be  endorsed  by  the  County  Superintendent  as  to  the  mental  and 
moral  fitness  of  the  applicant  both  for  the  work  of  student  and 
teacher.  No  application  will  be  filed  unless  it  complies  with  these 
requirements. 

Upon  receipt  of  application,  if  satisfactory,  it  will  be  filed,  and  the 
applicant  notified  in  due  time  when  and  where  the  competitive  exami- 
nation will  take  place. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  on  the  following  studies,  viz :  Spelling, 
Reading,  Penmanship,  Grammar  and  Anal3rsis,  Rhetoric,  Geography 
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(Civil  and  Physical),  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Bookkeeping,  Physiology, 
United  States  History,  Elements  of  Geology. 

The  examination  will  be  r'gid,  and  the  scholarship  awarded  strictly 
on  the  merits  of  the  applicant.  Each  application  must  be  accom- 
panied with  the  following  certificate,  viz : 

I, ,  hereby  obligate  myself,  if  awarded  a  Peabody  scholar- 
ship, to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  some  public  free  school  of  Vir- 
ginia in  accordance  with  the  law  governing  the  schools  in  said  State. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of ^,  1886. 

Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  17  nor  more  than  30  years  of 
a^e. 

For  more  detailed  information  apply  to  this  office. 


Summer  Institates. 


Through  the  liberality  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  means  are  provided  for  again  holding 
summer  institutes  in  Virginia.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  and  Samuel  A.  Greene  for  their  kind  offices  in  this  matter. 
The  interest  in  these  institutes  increases  rather  than  diminishes. 
Almost  as  many  towns  compete  for  them  as  did  for  the  honor  of 
being  Homer's  birth-place. '  Communications  have  been  received 
from  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  Front  Royal,  Staunton,  Salem, 
Wytheville,  Marion,  and  Abingdon.  We  wish  the  means  at  com- 
mand were  sufficient  to  justify  holding  institutes  at  more  places  than 
will  be  found  practicable  the  present  year. 

The  travelling  expenses  of  instructors  in  the  institutes,  and  of  the 
public  school  teachers  who  attend  them,  are  the  same  for  a  short 
term  as  for  a  long  one,  and  in  many  instances  make  a  large  item  in 
the  cost.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  not  seem  expedient  to  fix  upon  a 
term  of  less  than  four  weeks.  Hence,  besides  the  sumifler  sessions 
for  public  school  teachers  already  provided  for  at  Farmville  and 
Petersburg,  of  which  special  mention  is  subsequently  made,  not 
more  than  two  others  can  be  held  during  the  present  year.  For 
these,  the  places  selected  are  Salem  and  Staunton.  We  regret  that 
the  necessity  of  making  a  selection  compels  us  to  pass  by  the  claims 
of  those  who  have  submitted  very  liberal  propositions  in  regard  to 
these  institutes,  and  who  would  have  extended  to  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come.   No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  these  institutes  pleasant  and 
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profitable  to  thos6  who  attend  them.  To  this  end  the  best  available 
talent  and  experience  will  be  secured.  Already  the  services  of  a 
number  of  competent  instructors  have  been  engaged. 

The  Staunton  Institute  will  begin  on  the  13th  of  July.  It  will 
be  under  the  general  management  of  Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles, 
assisted  by  other  superintendents,  and  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
committee  of  citizens.  All  teachers  upon  their  arrival  will  be  waited 
upon,  and  receive  any  assistance  necessary  in  finding  suitable  board- 
ing places.  First- class  board  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  will  be 
fiirnished  by  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$15  per  month,  or  $4  per  week.  Cheaper  board  can  be  had  by  those 
desiring  it.  Communications  on  all  matters  of  local  interest  pertaining 
to  the  institute  should  be  addressed  to  Superintendent  William  A. 
Bowles,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

The  Salem  Institute  will  begin  on  the  i3tH  of  July.  Superin- 
tendent William  M.  Graybill  will  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  assistance  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town 
council,  in  making  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
institute.  Teachers  on  their  arrival  will  receive  prompt  assistance  in 
finding  their  respective  boarding  places.  We  quote  the  last  resolu- 
tion of  the  council  of  the  town  of  Salem,  passed  April  29th,  1886  : 
"  That  as  expressing  the  general  interest  and  good  will  of  our  peo- 
ple towards  the  institute,  we  will  hold  a  public  reception  for  the 
members  of  the  institute  in  the  town  hall  on  the  first  night  of  its 
assembly.**  Board  is  offered  for  a  large  number  as  low  as  $10  per 
month.  Superintendent  W.  M.  Graybill,  Salem,  Virginia,  will  answer 
all  inquiries  in  regard  to  boarding  places  and  other  matters  of  local 
concern. 

Letters  will  be  addressed  at  once  to  the  authorities  of  the  various 
railroads  in  the  State,  and  such  reduction  of  rates  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  as  may  be  practicable.  As  soon  as  all  preliminary 
arrangements  now  in  progress  are  completed,  circulars  conveying 
full  and  specific  information  will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  school  offi- 
cers. In  the  meantime  superintendents  are  earnestly  requested  to 
call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  these  institutes,  and  to  urge  them  to 
attend.  It  would  not  be  amiss  for  superintendents  to  set  their  teach- 
ers a  good  example  by  attending  themselves  as  far  as  practicable. 
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An  Aot  for  the  Belief  of  School  Teachers. 

1,  Be  a  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia^  That  in 
cases  where  a  school  teacher's  monthly  salary  has  been  reduced  by 
means  of  the  non-attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  during  any 
month,  or  months  of  the  school  session,  and  it  further  appears  at  the 
end  of  said  school  session  that  the  attendance  has  been  sufficient  to 
make  an  average  on  the  sessional  report,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  issue  his  warrant  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  said  deficit,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  as 
the  average  found  will  indicate:  provided^  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed  that  now  paid  for  the  average  attendance  according  to  law. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage,  and  shall  apply  to 
the  current  session. 

The  above  act  was  published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, but  frequent  inquiries  in  regard  to  it  justify  a  second  publica- 
tion. The  intent  of  the  act  is  plain,  but  school  officers  encounter 
difficulty  in  complying  with  its  provisions  for  making  payment  to 
teachers.  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  (School  Law, 
edition  of  1883,  section  382,  page  131,)  prescribes  the  required 
enrolment  of  pupils,  average  daily  attendance,  &c.,  upon  which, 
as  a  basis,  teachers'  salaries  are  to  be  fixed  and  paid.  Contracts 
with  teachers  were  made  in  accordance  with  these  regulations.  The 
form  of  the  contract  provides  for  monthly  payments  to  teachers  of 
the  amounts  shown  to  be  due  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  for  each  month. 

Then  if  the  **  sessional  average,"  which  can  only  be  ascertained  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  shows  a  deficit  in  the  teacher's  pay,  the  act 
above  referred  to  makes  it  the  "duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  payment  of  said  deficit."  But  existing  laws  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  issuing  warrants  for  teachers*  pay,  are  not 
repealed.  CSee  School  Law,  edition  1883,  sections  133, 143, 144, 145, 
354, 355.)  District  boards  of  trustees,  and  they  only,  are  authorized 
by  law  to  make  contracts  with  teachers.  And  of  course  the  power 
to  make  contracts  implies  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries.  Then  if  dis- 
trict boards  daim  to  have  fulfilled  their  contracts  with  teachers,  and 
dedine  to  issue  warrants  for  amounts  accruing  on  "  sessional  aver- 
age," is  there  any  law  or  authority  to  compel  them  to  do  it? 

The  county  superintendent  cannot  issue  an  original  warrant  on  the 
county  treasurer.     He  can  take  up  warrants  issued  by  district  school 
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boards,  and  issue  his  own  therefor,  but  only  in  the  case  of  State  funds. 
He  cannot  issue  a  warrant  on  county  or  district  funds.  No  such 
funds  are  placed  to  his  credit  on  the  treasurer's  books.  As  district 
boards  only  can  contract  with  teachers  and  fix  salaries,  they  alone  can 
draw  warrants  for  teachers'  pay.  And  these  warrants  are  drawn  on 
presentation  of  the  county  superintendent's  receipt  for  the  teacher's 
monthly  report,  such  receipt  certifying  to  the  board  the  daily  average 
made  and  the  amount  due. 

In  the  case  of  arrearages  due  teachers,  contemplated  in  the  above 
act,  County  Superintendents  may  issue  receipts  certifying  to  district 
boards  the  "sessional  average,"  and  for  the  amounts  appearing  to 
be  due  teachers,  upon  comparing  the  *' sessional  average"  with  the 
daily  average  attendance  per  month,  the  district  boards  may,  at  their 
option,  draw  warrants.  This  would  be  a  compliance  with  the  spirit 
but  not  with  the  letter  of  the  act. 

There  is  no  purpose  to  withhold  from  teachers  the  pay  intended 
by  the  act,  but  its  imperfection  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
provides  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  renders  it  almost,  if  not  quite, 
inoperative. 


Fannville  Normal  Institute. 


According  to  provisions  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Female  Normal  School,  a  Normal  Institute  for  the  benefit  of 
the  female  teachers  of  the  public  schools  will  begin  on  Monday,  the 
7th  of  June,  and  continue  four  weeks.  This  institute  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Faculty,  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  It  is  understood  that  applications  have  already  been  received 
from  as  many  as  can  be  admitted.  This  institute  will  be  held  without 
help  from  the  special  appropriation  of  Peabody  money  for  summer 
institutes. 


Summer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  InstitntOi 
Petersburg,  Va. 

The  eight  weeks  summer  session  of  this  institute,  required  by  law, 
will  commence,  as  heretofore  announced,  on  Thursday,  the  ist  of 
July,  and  close  on  the  25th  of  Augusts 

According  to  information  furnished  by  President  Langston,  the 
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large  audience  room  in  the  new  building  is  now  finished,  seats  will  be 
procured,  and  all  necessary  provisions  made,  by  the  time  the  sum- 
mer session  opens,  for  the  accommodation  of  as  many  as  five  or  six 
hundred  colored  teachers.  The  summer  session  will  be  conducted 
by  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  Institute.  As  many  additional 
normal  instructors  as  may  be  needed  will  be  employed  and  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  Fund  for  summer  institutes. 
The  design  of  the  law  evidently  is  to  make  this  the  great  summer  Nor- 
mal School  of  the  State  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.  Hence 
the  summer  session  is  twice  the  length  of  ordinary  summer  insti- 
tutes. County  and  city  Superintendents  are  required  to  notify  all 
colored  teachers  of  the  time  when  the  summer  session  commences. 
"  Said  teachers  are  required  to  attend  said  summer  course  at  least 
one  session  in  every  three  years,  unless  prevented  by  sickness. 
Teachers  may  occupy  the  rooms  of  the  school,  and  in  all  respects 
have  the  same  accommodations  as  the  regular  students. ''  Board 
shall  not  exceed  eight  dollars  per  month.  Attending  Normal  In- 
stitutes elsewhere,  does  not,  under  the  law,  excuse  from  attending 
this.  Revocation  of  license  follows  failure  to  attend  one  session,  or 
any  part  thereof,  for  three  consecutive  years. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  summer  session  will  be  abundantly 
successful  in  the  number  of  teachers  which  it  may  attract  and  benefit. 


Blank  forms  for  annual  reports  of  county  treasurers  and  district 
clerks  were  mailed  to  county  superintendents  on  the  20th  day  of 
May. 
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Educational  JoumaL 


[May 


County  and  Oity  Saperintendents  of  Schools  of  Virginia,  for  the 
term  beginning  Jnly  1|  1886. 


COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county. . . 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bland 

Bedford 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Che^erfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


John  E.  Mapp 

jL.  a.  Michie 

R.  L.  Carne 

John  E.  Febrey 

George  B.  McCorkle 

J.  L.T.  Holland 

A.  J.  Richeson 

C.  H.Chilton 

C.T.  Jordan.. 

George  W.  Simpson 

Davis  H.  Munsey 

N.  D.  Hawkins 

R.S.Burks 

George  R.  Blick 

Sparrell  Ratliff. 

W.P.Ellis 

Robert  C.  Saunders 

A.  G.  Smith 

W.H.Mitchell 

John  E.  Graves 

H.J.Watkins 

W.  A.  Blankingship 

W.F.  Meade 

Crockett  B.  Givens 

Warren  E.  Coons 

William  C.  Corson 

J.  H.  Patterson 

I.E.  French 

Eugene  C.  Powell 

John  M.Willis 

Edward  R.  Baird 

M.D.Hall 

William  C.  Marshall 

G.  A.  Willis 

James  O.  Shepherd 

W.  E.  Duncan 

Maurice  M.  Lynch 

iames  Taylor 
).  F.Hale 

William  F.  Hogg 

H.  D.  Ragland 

W.S.  Hale 

George  B.  Jennings 

W.N.  Bell 

Thomas  E.  Barksdale 

W.  H.Campbell 

Wythe  M.  Peyton 

O.  P.  Chew 

Gavin  Rawls 

James  H.  Allen 

W.  A.  Saunders 

Walter  Coakley 

William  V.  Croxton 


POST-OFFICE. 


Keller. 

Free  Union. 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

Amelia  C.  H. 

Pedlar  Mills. 

Spout  Spring. 

Middlebrook. 

Bath  Alum. 

Point  Pleasant. 

Coffee. 

Saltpetre  Cave. 

Smoky  Ordinary. 

Grundy. 

Moseley. 

Evington. 

Croxtons. 

Hillsville. 

Willcox  Wharf. 

Mossing  Ford. 

Matoaca. 

White  Post. 

Simmonsville. 

Ryland. 

McRaes. 

Danville 

Clintwood. 

San  Marino. 

Hampton. 

Occupacia. 

Fairfax  C.  H. 

Warrenton. 

Hylton. 

Palmyra. 

Hales  Ford. 

Stephensons. 

Fredericksburg. 

Narrows. 

Hayes'  Store. 

Hadensville. 

Elk  Creek. 

Ruckersville. 

Hicksford. 

Whitlock. 

Oliver. 

Martinsville. 

Crabbottom. 

Carrsville. 

Toano. 

Carlton's  Store. 

Edge  Hill. 

Manquin. 
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COUNTY  OR   CITY. 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun  

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg. 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews. 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county 

Northampton 

Northumberland . . . . . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George  

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county  . . . 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth , 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Frank  W.  Lewis 

A.  M.  Coins 

L.  M.  Shumate 

Frank  T.  West 

George  W.  Hardy , . . . 

E.  C  Glass 

James  W.  Banks 

H.  A.  Maurice 

Thomas  B.  Lane 

Thomas  W.  Smith 

R.  T.  Bland 

R.  B.  Richardson 

Lee  Britt 

George  E.  Caskie 

Oliver  F.Taylor 

iames  Barron  Hope 
ohnT.  West 
ames  T.  Nottingham 

Giles  F.  Eubank 

T.  W.  Sydnor 

William  C.  Williams 

Joseph  Stover 

Abram  Staples 

D.  M.  Brown 

Lysander  H.  Pigg 

JohnC  Ashton 

Carter  H.  Harrison | 

L.  C.  Irving.  

J.  W.  Stephenson 

O.  B.  Mears 

A.P.Gray 

A.  H.  Jordan 

H.M.Miller 

John  B.  Gary 

Robert  Hall 

William  Lunsford 

William  M.  Graybill 

J.  Sidney  Saville 

George  H.  Hulvey 

Davis  C.  Alderson 

WD.  Smith 

Joseph  B.  McInturfF 

D.C.Miller 

James  F.  Bryant 

Chancellor  Bailey 

r,  M  W^pdon 


POST-OFFICE. 


Litwalton. 

Jonesville. 

Leesburg.  * 

Trevilians. 

Opie.  Pr.  Ed.  co. 

Lynchburg. 

Wolftown. 

Manchester. 

Port  Haywood. 

Hanford. 

Saluda. 

Shawsville. 

Suffolk. 

Lovingston. 

Oak. 

Norfolk. 

Wallaceton. 

Bay  View. 

Lottsburg. 

Blackstone. 

Orange  C.  H. 

Luray. 

Stuart. 

Petersburg. 

Chatham. 

Portsmouth. 

Vinitaville, 

Goochland  co. 

Farm  vi  lie. 

Garysville. 

Kempsville. 

Hav  Market. 

Dublin. 

Washington. 

Richmond. 

Warsaw. 

Roanoke. 

Salem. 

Oakdale. 

Bridgewater. 

Hawkins'  Mills. 

Estill  ville. 

Strasburg. 

Marion. 

Franklin. 

Fredericksburg. 

Bellefair  Mills. 


Henrico 


Wise.. 
Wythe 
York.. 


•     John  K,  Fussell Richmond. 

George'fl.  Huffard I  W'jtheville. 

William  H.  Sheild |  Yorktown. 


yiRGINIA:  A  ffistory  of  the  People. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 
With  a  map  of  Colonial  Virginia.     544  pages.     i6mo,  gilt  top.    1^1.25. 
*  No  Virginian,  young  or  old,  should  fail  to  read  it. — Richmond  Siaie, 

'*  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  give  them  a 
true  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admiration  for  their  ancestors  and 
emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educaiumal  youmal  of  Virginia, 

"  Mr.  Cooke  has  made  a  fascinating  volume,  one  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
surpass  either  in  method  or  interest.  The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia  is 
made  as  interesting  as  a  romance. — The  Critic,  New  York. 


THE  CLASSIC  ARITHMETIC. 

A  New,    Carefully-Revised,    and    Enlarged    Edition    of 

Warren  Golburn's  Intellectaal  Arithmetic, 

UPON  THE 

INBVCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Colbum*8  Arithmetic  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  Languages  of 

Europe  and  into  several  Asia:ic    Languages.    It  completely 

covers  the  ground  of  a  Primary,  an  Elementary 

and  a  Mental  Arithmetic. 


«  «  «  «  f  he  alterations  and  additions  in  this  edition  are  improvements  in  what 
was  previously  the  best,  and  by  far  the  best,  manual  of  mental  arithmetic  that  I 
have  ever  seen.'* — Thos,  Hilly  Ex-President  of  Harvard  University, 

"  My  old  friend  in  a  new  dress.  *  *  I  have  taught  it  through  and  through. 
*  *  The  revision  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  *  *  It  is  the  only  book,  except 
one  or  two  Prin.ary  Arithmetics,  that  I  would  use  as  a  text  book.  Success  to  it" — 
Francis  W,  Parker,  Principal  Cook  County  Normal  Sckool,  Normal  Park,  III, 

"  Were  I  a  business  man,  the  training  I  would  exact  from  my  accountants  would  be 
that  obtained  from  Warren  Colbum's  book.*' — Alfred  S,  Hoe,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Worcester,  Mass, 

« I  will  guarantee  the  success  in  higher  mathematics  of  any  one  who,  while 
young,  has  mastered  this  book.*' — y.  H.  Brayton,  Principal  Webster  School, 
Chicago,  III, 

It  is  not  easy  for  revisers  to  make  better  a  genuine  work  of  art,  like  Colbum's 
Arithmetic,  but  they  have  done  their  work  well,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author.  It  is 
the  only  English  text-book  upon  arithmetic  that  the  writer  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend.— From  the  Teachers*  Institute  and  Practical  Teacher  of  March,  1886, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Jmrt  the  Boohs  Teachers  Wanti 

HOYT.WARD  CYCLOPGSDIA  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Cyclopcedia  of  practical  quotations.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L.  Ward. 
Royal  Swoj;  S99  pp.    Cloth;  $^;  sheep,  1^6.50;  fancy  cloth,  extra  giU,  {7.50;  half 
morocco,  $& ;  full  morocco,  l^io. 
"A  successful  and  favorite  volume.*' — Henry  IV.  Longfellow, 
•*A  massive  and  teeming  volume." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
••I  value  the  book  for  its  own  worth  "—iVi?«>l  Porter,  LL.D, 
"  The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.   For  convenience  and  usefulness  the  work 
cannot,  to  our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain  the  standard  among  its 
kind,  ranking  side  by  side  with  and   being  equally  indispensable  in  every  well- 
ordered  librsuy,  as  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Roget's  Thesaurus,  and  Crabb's  Syno- 
nyms."—7)1/  Post^  Boston. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE. 
Sweet  Cicely.     100  illustrations;  square  ;  lamo.;  %^, 

Miss  Frances  £.  Willard,  says :  "  Modem  fiction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thor- 
oughly individual  character  than  <  Tosiah  Allen's  Wife.'  She  will  be  remembered, 
honored,  laughed  and  cried  over  when  the  purely  '  artistic '  novelist  and  his  heroine 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman,  all  in  one,  and  <  1  prophesy '  that  '  Sweet  Cicely's  gentle,  firm  hand  shall 
•lead  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  onward  into  literary  immortality.'  " 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  -  -  15  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  -  -  -  -    20     «• 

SELF-CULTURE.     rBlaikie.)    4to,  paper,      -        -  -  10     « 

CULTURE  AND    RELIGION.     (Shairp.)     8vo,         -  -     15     " 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,    C?oth,  60  cents ;  paper,     -  25     " 

NATURE'S  STUDIES.     Cloth,  t\ ;  paper,        -  -  -     25     " 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times.  By  Charles  Knight.  Table  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix, 
Notes,  and  Letter-press  unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1,370  pp.,  1^2.80;  2  vols., 
4to,  cloth,  1^3.75  ;  4  vols.,  1^.40;  i  vol.,  sheep,  t^ ;  2  vols.,  t^  ;  i  vol.,  Fr.  im.  mo- 
rocco, I4.50;  2  vols.,  I5.50.  The  most  complete  and  desirable  History  of  England 
ever  written.     The  former  price  of  this  history  was  t\%  to  %2^, 

**  The  best  History  of  England  for  the  general  reader  is  '  Knight's  Popular  His- 
tory.' For  a  single  history,  which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the 
libraiy,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other." — Noah  Porter^ 
D,  A,  LL,D, 

Send  for  our  New  48-page  Analsrtic  Catalogue.     Price,  xo  Cents. 

.IDIK I  f iBMLLii,  PiiMlilm,  10  aii  H  lliif  Stmct,  K6W  Tort 

udem  cussics-a  school  ubmt  fob  m 

THIRTY-THREE  volumes,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  averaging  310  pages. 

"An  unrivalled  list  cf  excellent  works." — 77te  Independent,  New  York. 

"The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  ever  published  in  this  country." — Dr,  W,  T, 
Harris,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Sample  Copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  40  cents ; 
the  money  will  be  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned  within  one  month. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Tablet  of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  free  to 
lay  one  applying  for  it. 

LOMFELLOW'S  "THE  GOnBTSHIP  OF  ULES  8TAVDISH," 

Arranged  for  school  exhibitions  and  private  theatricals,  will  enable  any  school  to 
laise  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  School  Library  described  above.     Price,  15  cents. 

BOUaHTON.  HIFFLm  &  GO.,  i  Park  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

wm^  liEXIM OTON,  CINCINNATI  AND  liOVlSTIIiliE,  -Mi 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,  W£ST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

iL.ouisvii:.i:.x:  a,^t>  Cincinnati, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

Na«h¥llle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  youF  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

W£ST,  NOBTHWi:ST  OR  SOUTHWEST* 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


TEACHERS!: 


Our  New  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
)  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithpgraphed  ezcelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  1^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  revrard, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Wa&kbn,  Pa. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  ft  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,     , 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Pove- 

Tailcd   School   Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 

Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APP A- 

RATUS  of  all  kinds,  for  every 

grade  of  school. 

Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating, &c. 


'  Send  fop    Descriptive    Circulars." 


THE  POTTSR  BlaACKBOARD, 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DURABLE 

-  BL  ack:boa.rdi- 

Tff£  ONL  Y  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS, 

The  BiAtvrinl  Is  seot  in  kecs  of  25, 50, 100  and  200  \\m.  each.  Oan  be  applied  to  any  rarflioe— brows 
morter,  finished  walU  or  old  blnckboarda.  It  Is  better  and  bat  one-flfth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Hm  no  teama,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breaksfce.  Endorsed  by  all  SaperintendeBts  and  Teachers 
Send  for  fbll  deeoriptive  Cironlars  and  Testimonials. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  A  CO..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  ft  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Strer t.  New  York.  ^  f  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       \  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    ST^lsTIDS    ^T    THE    HIE  AT). 
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THE  LW-RUNNM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  BhowB  the  New  Style  ol 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  introdacing. 

Arti-'tically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

CoDstractioD  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beiuK  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
Theoe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
qaestioD,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


E]:.]:.SWORTH''S 

Patent  Reversible  Writing  Books 

SYSTEM  OF  ESSEMTIAL  PENMANSHIP. 

The  only  Reversible  Writing  B«x>k  in  the  world !  Lies  flat,  in  small  space,  per- 
mits removal  of  sheets,  and  every  book  has  a  full-page  hinged  blotter  on  end  of 
cover,  serving  as  both  book-mark  and  blotter. 

J$S^  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  copy  books  without  such  advantages.  Con/ains 
SO  to  7S  pf^  cent,  more  matter »  Fewer  numbers  in  series.  More  progress  in  each 
book.  It  fills  the  bill!  Nothing  further  is  called  for!  Two  sizes.  Large  size, 
6  numbers ;   small  size,  lo  numbers.     Copies  are  same  in  both  sizes. 

Now  on  State  list,  and  largely  used  throughout  Virginia  in  the  best  schools,  and 
eagerly  sought  for  by  all  children. 

B.  W.  ELLSWOBTB,  Anthor.  PnUisher, 

Kew  York  OUy. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education   in   all   departments.    The  organ   of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Year,  In  Adyance. 


Address  Will.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  s^9  ^'  Main  Street,  Richmond^  Fa, 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Biehtnond,  Fa. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHAROE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoLoBr  AU  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION- 1878. 


"» 


BUCKCYC  BCLI.  FOUNDRY. 

JBrtabUshad  in  1887. 

Bnp«rlor  Balls  9t  (km»^  amd  T(n,  movntod 

with  th*  belt  Motmm  Bmmtingt,  for  OkurekM, 

S«hocU,  Furmt,  FaelorlM,  Oourt-houtM,  FIf 

AkHrwu,  SbiMT  CSodht.  •(•.  Futtf  Warramttd. 

lUMtrmlad  Caudofoe  aeat  Free. 
TAHMm  *  Tm,  101 S.  11  St.,  OiatiamlL 


University  of  Virginia. 

SUmiER  LAW  LBCTURES  (nioe  weekly)  be- 
gfn  8th  Jaly,  1888,  and  end  8th  September.  HeTe 
proved  of  elgnal  use:— let,  to  etadents  who  deelga  to 
puBae  their  etudlea  at  thie  or  other  Law  Sdiool ;  2l,  to 
thoee  who  propoee  to  read  privately;  and  Sd,  to  prao- 
titlonen,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  syste- 
matic iostraetlon.  For  Glronlar  apply  (P.  0.  University 
of  Ta.)  to  JOHH  B.   MmoB,  Prof.  Oom.  and  BUt.  Law. 


3SrOTIOE!. 

An  ocpeiienced  and  successful  educator,  with  the   best  of  references,  desires 
the  PRINCIPALSHIP  of  some  prosperous  School  in  Virginia. 

Address 

B.  W.  E., 

TAis  Office, 

A^nf  T'ElfWl  t  Send  ten  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
\7JLJC  JL  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
lezes,  of  all  t^s,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  ft  CO.,  PorUand,  Me. 


TOKOLOGY  5K!?'8l£2S,T? 


Current  Eyents— Supplementary  Beading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  l^2.oo  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  tz,QO  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on*same  terms.    Remit  with  the  order. 

If  yon  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  you  will  receive 
more  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address:  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "Intelligence,"  "  Week's  Current,"  etc.,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  lU. 
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HELODISTA  AUTOMATIC  OROAN. 


mUSI  fflNIQIIIIUI  teem.  Play*  Uvmn  Tums,  PopuUr  Ain, 
QowlrillM,  PolkM,  WaltM^  ReeU,  uul  HornplpM,  with  ■  clear- 
acss,  Boenimcy,  and  degree  of  exeeatlon  which  bat  few  perform- 
era  can  eqnal.  A  sere  «klM  aan  plaj  11.  The  MELODIST  A. 
with  Ha  automatlo  music  aheetB,  repreMiits  both  organ  and 
organist,  music  and  musician,  and  so  is  adapted  for  Bluing  and 
Dancing  Parties,  and  Evening  Bntertalnmenu.  Himpljr  turning 

the  little  omnk   fe-^-   '"-- '- 

strips,  blows  the  h- 
daces  the  music.  T 
trills  are  as  easily  | 
gle  note,  and  the  r 
complicated  opoiat 
perfectly  as  a  sin 
the  mnslc  produce- L 
and  sweet  as  a  cablnit'i  '^r- 
gan.    It  has  Two    S'^vi-, 
•nd  powarfid  organ  rr^it 
thatwUllastallfetStiip.    it 
is  made  as  well  as  »  nr*^ 
class  cabinet  org*ki.  unJ 
not  like  the  rude  Uutrit- 
ments  heretofore  ct* 
ftred  for  sale.    4 

For  Daaee  music  It 
can  be  beard  throug  hi  ■ 
out  the  largest  Imi  ; 
room,  and  It  will  pi  <  < 
a  dance  as  long  as  d-  ' 
sired,    without 


DrIllA  ^1  n  ^>o'  object  Is  to  have  it  hitfodaccd  without  da- 
niwV  W  I  Us  lay,  so  as  to  sell  thousands  at  the  rmalar  prtee, 
and  to  thu  end  I  am  willing  to  offer  First  One  at  %0,  as  erety 
one  sold  sells  others.  We  ask  in  return  that  Ton  show  the  ia- 
slniment  to  your  fHends,  who  are  sure  to  order  at  the  regular 
price.  The  instrument  speaks  for  itself— it  sings  iu  own  praises. 
Bm4  what  tha  great  F^P***  ■*J  *  — 

"  Th«  music  prodoeed  Is  superb,  thiflllng,  sweet,  and  pore, 
and  chslleogcs  compari- 
son with  any  i  nstnuneat 

_  .       .   --^ -^^  ever    mannfsctnred    at 

four  times  the  price." — 
BotUm  Blade. 
_  „  , —  "Tlie  Melodlsu  b la- 


iak,     instead 
ipping    to   replsrt 


Mimtrtal  Oazene, 
"H.  R.  H.     Pr1nc«M 

Beatrice  has  purchased 
le  of  tbeee  wondertel 
Instruments."  —  BL 
LomUmJfewB. 

"The  most  perftet 
mnsical  insinunent 
yet  invented."  ~-  The 

"The  Melodists  is 
cerUinly  a  Muskal 
Wonder:  there  Is 
nothing  composed  It 
cannot  play,  and  the 
low  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  should  All 
every  bouse  in  the 
land  with  tbah 


stoppi 

the  irieoe,  as  mast  I 

donu  with  all  Orgaci- 

ettcs. 

ForftnndaySehMhU  -  ..^ 

It  will  play  all  the  ss-  ^^  ^Mi^^. '-_  ■  _  ^  :i .. :  [  -  Tj  r  t  ;>ii  ItuiLrbitW*^  nii    JJuUi'^i   IrifiipdPd. 

cred  music,  and  as  many  verses  as  desired,  without  stopping  to  replace  the  music  strip.    TTkw  great  adramtage  no  other  instru- 
ment has.    ItalsohasaTRBSffULO  STOP  which  can  be  played  loud  or  soft  (like  the  ripuling    *  '    *""' 
ear  in  enchanting  beauty,  and  et-hoes  In  the  memory  long  after  the  magic  thrill  is  hushed). 


okrnbme. 


ntt  of  water  its  music  fhllsnnm  tl 
1000  popular  tnnes  are  ready :  t 


music  coats  but  a  few  cents  per  tune,  snd  fasts  for  yearsT  A  selection  of  music  goes  (bee  with  earlTone.  The  MELODI8TA 
Is  the  hand»4>mrnt,  sweetest,  and  roost  interesting  musical    instrument   yet  prodnced,  and  will   repay  Its   cost  in  Kenains 

««„x-.»....»ud«,,o,d  11^- SPECIAL  THIRTY  DAY  OFFER.  =^  JS^Cr^i'te 

we  will,  on  receipt  of  this  adverriiiement  and  S6  within  30  days,  box  and  ship  the  Orgsn,  exsctly  the  same  as  we  sell  ftw  SlO. 
You  should  order  Immediately,  and  In  no  case  later  than  30  days  from  the  time  you  receive  this  paper.  If  you  do  not 
wish  the  instrument,  you  nhould  avail  yourself  of  this  great  offer  AT  OnOB,  even  if  you  arc  obliged  to  borrow  the  mon^.  as 
you  can  easily  sell  the  Organ  and  realize  a  ffood_profit.  No  such  oirer  was  ever  made  or  *-lll  be  aaaln  Tslw 
advautnge  of  it  while  the  opportunity  la  youM.  OUR  PROFIT  muat  eome  IVnm  future  sales.  OUR  CONFIDBNCB 
In  It*  Oenuinn  Merita  i«  ao  ten-ut,  that  we  believe  when  one  i»  Introduced  in  a  town  or  villatre  It  will  ^el?  a  d/>xen  or  more  at  regulsi 
prire.  Wo  df«ire  to  niake  i*Mch  purcliaiier  our  agent.  If  you  can  help  ua  to  intriHlurc  them  to  your  Irifiula  we  kIisII  ckteem  ita 
great  fhvnr.  Kii- Inao  a)6  wiih  thU  notice,  and  we  will  ship  the  MF.l.olUSTA  (MtliAN,  In  eli-fmiit  riittiu-HMlM  d  «  ase,  richly 
eruamented  in  guld,  at  oucc.      AUdreas,    Q.    H*    Wt   BATES    dt    CO.«  (06  MlUbUry  ^T.«    UOJtwr.9    MaM* 

SCHOOL  SONG  BOOKS. 

For  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  ftc: 
SONQ  QRBBTINQ^6o  cent*«,  or  $6  per  dozen.)     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     A  really 

admiraMr  collt-cwin  of  goorl  songrs. 
HIQH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONQ— (75  cents,  or  $6  uet  dozen.)    By  E.  Leslie. 

Fine  collection  of  the  best  Part -Songs,  Duets,  &c. 
SONQ  READER,  Book  II  -(60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen.)    By  Emerson  &  Brown. 

Practical  note  reader  with  f^ood  music. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   HYMNAL— (40  cents,  or  ^^3.60  per  dozen.)      By  Irving 

Emerson.     Lar^e  coHecii  >n  ot  well-chosen  hymns  and  tunes. 
WELCOME  CHORUS -By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
HIQH  SCHOOL  CHOIR— By  Emerson  &  Tilden. 
LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  three  very  successful  High  School 

bong  Books.     Price  each,  $1,  or  $g  per  dozen. 
•  Por  Common  Schools : 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS:-Book  I,  35  cents;  Book  II,  50 

cents ;   Book  III,  50  cents;   by  Emerson  &  Tilden,  are  increasingly  popular  in 

graded  schools. 
SONQ  BELLS,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  and  QOLDEN  ROBIN,  by  W.  O.  Perkins, 

are  two  very  oopular  general  collections  of  genial  school  songs.     Price  of  each 

50  cents,  or  ^.80  per  dozen. 

ANY  BOOK  MAILED  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  OOe,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   ft  CO.,   867  Broadway.   N.   Y. 
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The  Best  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Grammar 

Schools  are 

Meservey's  Single  and   Double  Entry  Bookkeeping! 

(For  High  Schools  and  Academies.) 
MESERVEY'S  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPING  I 

(For  Grammar  Schools.) 

By  A.  B.  MESERVEY,  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  N.  H. 

Mbservey's  text-books  in  Book-keeping  have  been  legally  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and  over  70  academies,  in  New  England 
alone,  including,  with  few  exceptions,  ail  the  most  important  places — Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Portland,  Bath,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.;  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Providence,  Newport, 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  etc.  They  are  also  used  very  extensively  in  other  States.  Full  sets 
blanks  published  with  either  book.     Key  for  teachers. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AN 

sx<BSid:si>Tx.^i%3r  i»oi*itioa.x.  BOonsroasdiTr, 

Designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  A.  B.  Meseltvey,  Ph.  D.,  etc.     A 
clear.  Elementary  Manual  that  can  be  easily  comprehended. 

The  Best  History  of  England  for  High  Schools,  or  Advanced  Classes  in  Grammar 

Schools,  is 

STONE'S  HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  matters  concerning  social 
life  and  progress,  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  of  society  at  different  periods.  It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Rockford,  111.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Denver,  Col.,  etc. 
AUeniion  is  also  invited  to  Bradbury  s  Eaton^s  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Higher 

Mathematics, 
DescripCiTe  circular  of  all  of  above  books,  with  terms  for  introduction,  will  be  sent 
OD  application.     Copies  for  examination  sent  on  receipt  of,  for  Single  Entry,  30  cts.; 
Single  and  Double,  50  cts.;  Political  Economy,  30  cts.;  History,  40  cts. 

THOMPSONp  BROWN  A  CO.,  23  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  1^1.28. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight),  l^io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,   RICHMOND. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 

«  Cultivate  a  Taste  for  Reading  as  a  Source  of  Knowledge." 

Evidence  that  the  books  meet  the  wants  of  progressive  edacators — adopted  for  use  in 
City  of  New  York,  City  of  Philadelphia, 

City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  City  of  Salem,  Mass., 

City  of  Newburyport,  Mass  ,  City  of  Rockland,  Me.j 
City  of  Keen,  N.  H.,  City  of  Meadville,  Pa., 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  TOWNS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Speiiing-Book. 

A  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 

Several  features  peculiar  to  this  book  are  deserving  of  special  consideration,  as 
they  make  it  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Spelling-Book. 

(i.)  The  principle  of  comparison  and  contrast  has  been  generally  observed  in  the 
selection  of  the  words  in  the  lessons. 

(2.)  The  words  given  ure  those  in  common  use  and  those  most  commonly  mis- 
'speUed. 

(3.)  These  words  have  been  selected  and  classified  with  great  care. 

(4.)  The  lessons  are  well  graded,  and  many  are  given  in  script. 

(5.)  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  **  Homonymes"  than  in  any  other  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

(6.)  Free  use  has  been  made  of  **  Literary  Gems*'  mostly  from  English  poetry. 
These  are  dependent  on  the  lesson,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
words  and  to  serve  for  memorizing. 

THE  MOST  SDCCESSFUL  TEIT-BQOK  ON  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMT. 
ASTRONOMY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS, 

By  ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Sc.  D.,      and       GEO.  MORRIS  PHILIPS,  Ph.  D., 

Proftisor  of  MathematicB  and  Attronomy  Principal   of  State    Normal    School,   West 

in  Harerford  College.  Cheater,  Pa. 

"  Well  oondensed,  well  arraDged,  embodying  all  the  latest  disooreries  " 

EXPLICIT  DIRECTIONS  GIVEN  IN  AI.L  PRACTICAL  CASES  FOR  OBSBRVINQ 
THE  CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA— CLEAR  EXPLANATIONS-FRESHNESS  OP 
MATTER. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  work  has  proved  a  great  success. 
It  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  best  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  country. 
Phillips-Exeter  is  among  the  Academies  using  the  book. 

"  One  of  the  newest  and  best  of  modem  text-books  on  Astronomy.  It  is  a  work 
complete,  practical  and  modern,  admirably  suited  for  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
Seminaries  and  Academies.  Explicit  directions  will  be  found  for  making  astronomi- 
cal observations  and  clear  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the  seasons, 
day  and  night,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  &c.,  such  as  every  one  notices,  but  compara- 
tively few  understand." — New  York  School  JournaL 

19*  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications, 
sent  to  any  address  on  application 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and,  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATIONAX.    SERIES. 

NXS¥7  PUBIalGATIONS 


RAY'S  TABLETS. 

Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic— Can  be  Used  with  any  Arithmetic. 

Cheaper  than  Blank-Tablets  or  Paper. 
Introduction  Price,  $i.oo  per  dozen  Tablets. 
Single  Tablets,  by  Mail,  post-paifl,  i6  cents  each. 


RAY'S  TABLETS  consist  of  from  32  to .48  pages  bach,  in  neat  form,  each  leaflet 
having  printed  at  the  head  from  five  to  ten  problems.  They  are  carefutly  gradedy  as 
follows: 

I.  Addition  and  Subtraction  to  10.       . 
II.  Addition  and  Subtraction  to  100. 

III.  Four  Fundamental  Rules  to  100.  Use  of  symbols  for  ordinary  Weights  and 
Measures.  ^ 

IV.  Notation  and  Numeration  of  Numbers  not  beyond  the  seventh  order.  Funda- 
mental Rules»  excluding  Multiplication  or  Division  by  more' than  one  figure.  Simple 
Fractions. 

V.  Application  of  Fundamental  Rules^  United  States  Money,  Denominate  Numbers. 

VI.  Common  Fractions,  Properties  of  Numbers,  Review  of  Fundamental  Rules. 

VII.  Operations  in  Compound  Numbers,  Decimal  and  Fractional  Compound 
Kombers,  Percentage  and  Simple  Interest. 

VIII.  Applications  of  Percentage,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Square  Root,  Mensuration 
and  Test  Problems.  ,    

The  Eolectlo  Manual  of  Methods. 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  Language  Lessons,  Composi- 
tioo,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Physiology. 
Adapted  especially  to  assist  the  many  thousands  of  teachers  using  the  texl-bboks  of  the 
Eclectic  Educational  Series,  262  p9ges,.  full  cloth.  Specimen  copy  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Sixty  cents. 

CCLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY^ 

The  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene  is  a  low-priced  text-book,  exactly  adapted 
to  neet  the  requirements  of  the  new  school  laws,  providing  for  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  study.  Only  such  matter  is  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to 
master  the  subject,  and  the  language  is  plain  and  didactic. 

The  following  receive  special  attention:  Efiects  of  Narcotics  and  Stimulants  on 
the  Body  and  Mrad;  Character  of  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Tobacco,  Opium,  etc:; 
Habits  leading  to  Pain  and  Disease;  Habits  of  Healthfulness;  Proper  Sanitary 
ConditiODs. 

PRICB:  Single  specimen  copy  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction, 
60  cents.     Introdnction  price,  60  cents.     Exchange  price,  36  cents. 

McGulley's  Revised  Readen,  White's  New  Arithmetics, 

McGnffey's  Revised  Speller,  Ray's  New  Algebras, 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler's  Mathematical  Series, 

Hai^ey's  Revised  Granimars,  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebra, 

New   Eclectic  Geogpnaphies,  Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars, 

New  Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Ridpath's  U.  S.  Histories, 

Eclectic  U.  S.  History,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing.  Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets,  etc. 

Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates.    Descriptive  Circu 
lars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.      Correspondence  invited. 

Tan  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

137  WatiHit  StTMt,  Cin«innat,  O.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

ADMIMfiLE  EQUiPMEMT  FOR  ANY  SCHOOL. 


SPELLERS, 
Watsob'a  Graphic  Speller,  ^  $  .ao 
Watson's  Complete  Speller,  -  .ao 
Teaching  Spelling  with  Panctuation,  and 
leaving  definition  for  the  Reading  book. 
Combines  Oral  and  Written  Exercises,  and 
inake3  skillful .  use  of  the  principle  of  the 
classification  and  associatioti  of  wxncds. 

READERS. 

First,     aoc. 


Barnes'  New  National 
Readers. 


Second.  35c.  \ 


•♦The  Educational  Gems  fl^^i  Joc- 
oftheD«.de..'  H^""-'^: 

ARITHMETICS. 
Barnes'  Ficklins'   ElemenUry 

Arithtnetic,     -        -        -        -     .40 
Barnes'  Ficklin's  National  Arith- 
metic,     -        -        -        -        -     .75 
On  the  plan  of  a  Minimum  of  Theofy 
with  a  Maximum  of  Practice. 
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Disoipline  as  a  Factor  in  Eduoation. 

FROM  ADDRESS  BY  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 

The  work  of  the  school  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — instruc- 
tion and  discipline.  Instruction  consists  in  imparting  knowledge 
which  shall  produce  intellectual  strength  and  culture.  Discipline 
includes  things  which  secure  order  in  the  school,  and  the  forces 
which  tend  to  develop  and  awaken  the  moral  nature  Of  the  young. 
An  end  of  school  discipline  is  order,  but  this  is  the  least  important 
of  its  ends.  It  comprehends  the  purposes  of  forming  character  and 
shaping  life. 

Discipline  has  been  looked  upon  rather  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end.  This  is  partially  correct,  but  it  stops  at  the  very  beginning. 
The  child  does  not  attend  school  for  anything  more  than  to  receive 
training.  Discipline  is  not  only  a  helper,  but  has  an  end  of  its  own, 
independent  of  all  others.  Instruction  seeks  food  for  the  intellect; 
discipline  looks  toward  the  forces  which  control  the  feelings  and  the 
will.  Discipline  searches  out  motives,  looks  down  into  the  human 
heart  to  find  most  of  its  springs  of  action.  Discipline  demands 
character  fully  formed.  Instruction  makes  scholars,  discipline  devel- 
ops men;  in  this  particular  sense  the  subject  is  to  be  treated.  It  may 
be  divided  into  the  Discipline  of  Force,  the  Discipline  of  Tact,  the 
EHsdpline  of  Sequence,  and  the  Discipline  of  Conscience. 

If  in  a  school  order  alone  be  the  end,  the  best  way  to  secure  it  is 
by  means  of  force.  By  this  a  teacher  can  compel  pupils  to  remain 
silent,  quiet  will  reign  supreme,  and  all  disorderly  conduct  and 
childish  mirth  may  be  banished.  This  influence  may  reach  the 
play-ground,  and  all  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits  can  be 
crushed  outi 

Often  school  committees  want  a  man  who  can  govern  a  school, 
whether  he  can  teach  or  not ;  their  idea  of  a  schoolmaster  is  that  of 
one  possessing  strength  and  courage  ;  but  of  that  moral  power  which 
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governs  with  a  look  they  have  no  idea,  but  think  that  the  govern- 
ment of  force  is  easily  administered,  and  the  teacher  with  rod  and 
ferule  should  have  no  difficulty.  This  is  the  time-sanctioned  method 
of  governing  schools. 

The  whole  system  of  bodily  punishment  and  torture  is  unneces- 
sary, arbitrary,  and  demoralizing,  and  the  order  secured  by  its  means 
is  too  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  child. 
And  yet  the  young  must  be  taught  to  be  orderly  ;  their  success  in 
life  and  the  well-being  of  society  demand  it.  If  to  spare  the  rod  is 
to  spoil  the  child,  it  should  not  be  spared;  but  the  true  teacher 
knows  that  such  alternative  is  unnecessary.  His  pupils  .obey  him 
through  love  and  not  fear.  The  worst  that  is  in  boys  will  yield  more 
readily  to  kindness  than  to  the  hardening  influence  of  punishment. 

The  discipline  of  fad  is  that  which  preserves  order  and  promotes 
moral  growth  among  pupils.  It  substitutes  strategy  for  force.  Order 
in  the  school-room  teaches  lessons  of  order.  Plenty  of  work  is  the 
panacea  for  the  breaking  of  school-room  laws.  Skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  willingness  to  do  his  duty,  and  lov(  for  the  children, 
render  scolding  almost  unnecessary. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  moral  eflect  of  the  school  discipline 
which  whips  a  child  for  breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  upsetting  an  ink- 
stand, or  coming  late  to  school  ?  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  in 
which  by  bodily  torture  a  lazy  boy  was  made  industrious,  or  a  mean 
boy  a  good  boy  ? 

The  time  has  come  for  such  a  form  of  discipline  as  shall  free  it 
from  its  arbitrary  character  and  make  it  more  in  accordance  with  our 
ideas  of  justice.  When  a  boy  has  placed  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  broken 
window,  and  repaired  any  damage  that  he  has  wrought,  he  has  done 
about  all  that  should  be  required  of  him.  A  pupil  who  plays  on  the 
way  to  school  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of  playing  at  recess  ;  one 
who  is  idle  may  be  made  to  work  while  his  mates  are  at  play  ;  the 
habit  of  bad  language  may  be  broken  up  if  the  pupil  be  isolated 
from  his  fellows. 

The  advantage  of  the  discipline  of  consequences  is  beyond  com- 
petition. It  enables  the  teacher  to  remove  his  personality.  Instead 
of  a  monarch,  governing  according  to  his  own  will,  he  becomes  a 
judge  and  governor  according  to  law.  The  discipline  of  force  leaves 
behind  a  feeling  of  resentment.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  revenge  against  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  master. 

It  prepares  for  future  life.  Order  must  be  secured,  and  to  this  end 
laws  have  been  enacted  and  penalties  have  been  fixed — confiscation 
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of  property,  fines,  imprbonment,  and  death.  This  is  a  discipline  of 
sequence.  The  State  establishes  the  school;  its  discipline  should  be 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  State.  The  school  should  prepare 
the  pupils  to  be  citizens  and  men. 

The  school  may  be  ruled  by  force,  by  tact,  and  by  the  discipline 
of  consequences.  None  of  these  methods  touch  directly  the  moral 
nature  of  the  young,  or  go  toward  the  promotion  of  moral  growth. 
The  child  m*y  be  forced  or  managed  to  act  so  as  to  escape  conse- 
quences, yet  the  fountains  of  his  moral  nature  may  remain  a  stagnant 
pool  ready  to  sicken  and  destroy. 

Conscience  is  the  light  which  God  has  placed  in  every  human 
breast  to  enable  us  to  know  right  from  wrong.  The  law  of  con- 
science is  immutable ;  what  is  right  to-day,  ever  was  and  ever  will  be 
right ;  what  is  wrong  to- day,  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  wrong.  This 
gift  from  the  Divine  Hand  is  but  a  germ  that  requires  quickening, 
culture,  and  enlightening.  The  world  has  no  task  so  delicate  as  that 
of  directing  its  grbwth.  This  requires  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
rightly  educated  in  home  and  school,  by  Church  and  State,  the  land 
would  be  freed  from  misery  and  crime,  and  the  lost  image  of  the 
Creator  in  which  he  was  formed  would  be  restored  to  man.  This  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  school  government.  The  mere  suppression  of 
the  bad  through  fear  should  have  no  place  as  an  end  in  school  gov- 
ernment. The  teacher  should  keep  in  view  as  the  grand  object  of 
work  the  awakening  and  culture  of  conscience.  This  is  the  pole  to 
which  every  needle  should  point ;  the  El  Dorado  to  which  all  hopes 
should  look.  In  this  is  involved  all  that  lies  within  the  profession  of 
the  teacher. 

The  discipline  of  the  conscience  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
teacher's  art.  It  requires  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  rare  skill  in  using  it  for  the  purpose.  No  clumsy  hand 
can  teach  the  conscience  of  the  child;  it  draws  back  at  the  approach 
of  the  ungentle,  the  unsympathetic,  and  the  impure.  It  is  the  very 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  soul,  and  none  but  the  divinely  authorized 
High  Priest  can  enter  its  sacred  precincts  or  minister  at  its  attars. 
None  but  a  conscientious  teacher  can  administer  the  discipline  of 
conscience.  A  teacher  must  love  the  right  and  do  the  right,  hate  the 
wrong  and  avoid  the  wrong,  if  he  expects  to  make  any  progress  in 
the  moral  training  of  the  young. 

The  teacher's  example  has  a  powerful  influence  among  the  young. 
We  grow  like  our  idols,  and  the  idol  of  the  child  is  the  teacher  he 
loves;  the  teacher's  life  settles  upon  and  molds  the  life  of  the  child ; 
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the  example  of  the  true  teacher  is  a  continuous  sermon.  The  great 
teachers  of  the  world  have  not  been  its  famous  scholars,  but  those 
who,  by  word  or  deed,  have  been  able  to  influence  for  good  the  young 
of  whom  they  have  charge. 

The  times  demand  better  moral  training.  Our  schools  may  be  in 
better  order,  and  our  methods  of  teaching  better,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  art  of  forming  character  has  advanced  much  beyond 
what  was  done  in  days  gone  by.  We  are  overlooking«the  individual 
training  which  alone  can  develop  individual  character. 

Conscience  is  wanting  to-day  in  the  marts  of  trade,  in  the  store, 
and  in  the  office.  Elements  of  shoddy  are  found  in  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  houses  we  build,  and  the  furniture  we  use.  Your  profess- 
ing Christian  brother  will  cheat  you  without  a  twinge  of  conscience, 
which  has  grown  callous  under  what  he  considers  the  interests  of 
business.  The  Church  seems  to  forget  that  no  one  can  be  a  true 
Christian  who  is  not  honest  at  all  times  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Nowhere  do  deception  and  fraud  flourish  so  as  in  the  dominions  of 
power.  Men  in  a  political  campaign  will  lie  and  cheat  and  commit 
fraud  because  others  do.  It  must  be  a  dull  conscience  that  finds 
reason  for  wrong  doing  in  the  wrong  doing  of  another.  It  is  lament- 
able to  what  extent  our  elections  have  become  a  matter  of  money. 
Our  whole  system  of  government  is  rotten  at  the  core,  and  yet  these 
corruptible  voters  have  attended  our  public  schools,  learned  to  read 
and  write,  but  how  neglected  their  moral  natures  ! 

The  Republic  is  not  yet  lost.     There  is  still  hope  for  its  salvation. 
I  ask  you  to  make  the  discipline  of  school  the  discipline  of  con 
science,  in  order  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  trained  for  this 
purpose. 

The  function  of  the  school  is  not  to  make  scholars,  but  to  send 
forth  men  and  women  to  be  useful  in  society,  and  to  so  teach  that 
conscience  will  be  recognized  as  God's  best  gift  to  man,  and  that  to 
deaden  its  instincts  is  to  commit  eternal  suicide. —  The  Student. 


The  Half-Hour  Olub. 

BY  LIZZIE   HAMMETT,   NEWPORT,   R.    I. 

An  earnest  desire  has  existed  for  some  time  among  the  teachers 
of  Newport  for  an  organization  which  should  furnish  them  some  stim- 
ulus for  mental  improvement.    This  culminated,  last  October,  in  the 
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forination  of^he  "Half- Hour  Club,**  the  members  of  ^ich  decided 
to  undertake  the  study  of  American  literature,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  American  authors,  and  devoting  special  attention  to  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting. 

The  name  of  the  club  was  derived  from  the  agreement  that  each 
member  should  devote  half  an  hour  a  day,  or  three  hours  a  week, 
to  home  reading  upon  assigned  subjects.  The  observance  of  this 
regular  period  of  study  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing interest,  and  to  it  we  are  looking  for  the  permanent  results 
of  our  winter's  work. 

The  public  meetings  have  been  held  fortnightly  during  the  winter. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  School  Board,  the  committee's  room,  a 
commodious  and  pleasant  apartment,  has  been  at  the  service  of  the 
dub,  and  expenses  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  pro- 
grammes have  been  arranged  with  the  design  of  deepening  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  home  study,  and  conveying  the  broader 
information  which  an  individual  member  might  gather  by  attention 
to  a  special  topic. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  we  studied  the  literature  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  periods,  and  the  programmes  of  the  first 
three  meetings  included  historical  reviews  of  the  literature  of  these 
periods,  papers  upon  John  Eliot  and  the  Indian  Bible,  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer  and  the  Bay  Psalm  Book ;  upon  the  lives  and  writings 
of  Cotton  Mather,  Roger  Williams,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson ;  essays  upon  the  Character  of  Wash- 
ington, Americanism  in  Literature,  and  upon  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  the  Federalist  together  with  readings  from  the  works  of  the 
authors  named,  and  a  discussion  of  the  question  :  *'  *  Resolved^  That 
John  Adams  ought  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
beginning  March  4,  1797." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Wash- 
ington Irving, —  The  Life  of  Columbus^  The  Sketch  Book,  Astoria^ 
and  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  being  selected  for  home 
study,  together  with  such  accounts  of  Irving's  life,  and  references  to 
the  history  of  the  times  and  places  treated  in  these  works,  as  our 
libraries  afforded. 

Essays  upon  Irving*  s  life  and  writings,  upon  English  life  as  por- 
trayed in  The  Sketch  Book,  and  upon  various  characters  depicted  in 
the  books  just  mentioned,  were  accompanied  by  readings  illustrative 
of  Irving's  graphic  delineation  of  character  and  scenery. 

During  the  month  of  January,  Daniel  Webster  and  his  connection 
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with  our  constitutional  history  awakened  so  hearty  ai^  interest  that 
we  departed  from  our  previously  arranged  plan  and  devoted  two 
meetings  to  a  consideration  of  his  early  life,  his  political  career,  his 
powfer  as  an  author,  and  to  the  study  of  his  speeches.  A  fine  por- 
trait of  Webster,  painted  near  the  end  of  his  life  by  Jane  Stuart, 
looked  down  upon  us  from  the  wall,  and  gave  an  additional  intensity 
to  his  stirring  words. 

For  the  next  two  months  the  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  nov- 
elist James  Fennimore  Cooper,  and  the  historian  William  T.  Prescott 
claimed  our  attention.  Biographical  accounts,  essays  upon  their 
style,  character  sketches,  representative  readings  and  recitations,  and 
reviews  of  contemporary  history,  occupied  the  time  devoted  to  the 
public  meetings.  The  Pathfinder  and  The  Spy,  Bryant's  poems,  and 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico  were  the  works  of  these  authors  designated 
for  home  reading. 

The  writings  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  were  selected  as  a  fit- 
ting close  to  our  winter's  work,  her  recent  death,  the  numerous  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  lately  published,  and  her  long  residence 
in  Newport  rendering  the  topic  both  timely  and  suitable. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  the  social  element  in  our 
meetings,  which  has  been  most  delightful.  Our  club,  beginning  with 
thirty-six  teachers,  soon  reached  a  membership  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons.   There  the  limited  capacity  of  our  room  compelled  us  to  stop. 

Realizing  how  much  the  success  of  such  meetings  depends  upon 
the  tact  of  the  presiding  officer,  we  considered  ourselves  most  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  president  combining  the  cordiality  and  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  our  genial  superintendent,  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Some  of  the  best  musical  talent  in  the  city  has  contributed  a  charm- 
ing variety  to  the  more  solid  work  of  the  public  meetings,  and  the 
chorus  singing  and  social  chat  which  followed  th£  formal  programmes 
will  remain  among  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  first  season  of  the 
Half-Hour  Club. 

The  accompanying  circular,  containing  suggestions  for  the  home 
reading,  and  the  programme  based  upon  that  study,  will  convey  an 
ide^  of  the  details  of  our  plan  of  working : 

HALF-HOUR  CLUB  CIRCULAR,   NO.    7. 

The  Writings  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  will  be  the  topic  for  home  study  during 
the  fortnight  ending  February  9th.  The  committee  would  suggest  the  following 
poems  as  illustrating  Bryant's  skill  in  certain  classes  of  poetry : 

Poems  Descriptive  of  Nature :  A  Forest  Hymn;  A  Winter  Piece;  To  a  Water- 
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Fowl;  The  Pnuries;  A  Hymn  of  the  Sea ;  The  Death  of  the  Flowers;  The  Hurri- 
cane. 

Poems  of  Patriotism  and  Freedom  :  The  Antiquity  of  Freedom ;  The  Death  of 
SlaTery ;  Oar  Conntry's  Call ;  The  Winds ;  The  African  Chief. 

Poems  of  Humanity  :  Thanatopsis;  The  Ages;  The  Crowded  Street ;  The  Flood 
of  Years;  The  Night  Journey  of  a  River;  Hymn  to  Death;  The  Old  Man's  Fune- 
nl. 

Poems  of  Fancy:  Sella ;  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

Aoconnts  of  Bryant's  life,  as  a  poet  and  a  journalist,  and  reviews  of  his  poems 
may  be  found  in  the  following  articles : 

"  Life,  Character  and  Writings,"  by  George  W.  Curtis  (P.  L.).    Scribner's,  XVL, 

479. 

Applekon's  Journal,  VI.,  479 :  Sketch  by  Stoddard  (P.  L.). 

Lakeside  Magazine,  VIII.,  133 :  Bryant  as  a  Man. 

"  Pbets  of  America,"  By  E.  C.  Stedman. 

AtlanUc  Monthly,  XIII.,  article  by  Hilliard  (P.  L). 

Biographical  Sketch  in  Household  Edition  of  Bryant's  poems  (P.  L). 

"  Letters  of  a  Traveler,"  two  series  (P.  L.). 

Living  Age,  LXXXIII. :  Seventieth  Birthday  (P.  L.). 

Harper's,  LIIL:  The  Bryant  Vase  (P.  L.). 

Atlantic,  XLIL,  747 :  Death  of  Bryant,  by  Stedman. 

Scribner's  XVII.,  527  and  334 :  Poems  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  and  Bayard  Taylor 
(P.  L). 

"  Pen  Pictures  of  Modem  Authors  "  (P.  L.). 

Appleton's  Journal,  IX,  193:  Cummington  (P.  L.). 

Appleton's  Journal,  XV.,  i  :  Roslyn  (P.  L.). 

Harper's,  XXIV.,  508  (P.  L.). 

liring  Age,  XXXII.,  249:  Reminiscences  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(P.  L.). 

Doyckinck's  '*  Cyclopedia  of  American  Authors  "  (P.  L.). 

Allibone's  "Dictionary  of  Authors"  (P.  L.). 

''American  Cyclopedia,"  Annual,  III. 

Rtmews:  Harper's,  IL,  581 ;  Living  Age,  XXXIX.,  658;  Eclectic,  1870,  p.  371  ; 
Foreign  Review,  X.,  121 ;  Scribner's,  XIII.,  868  (P.  L.). 

PROGRAMME  FOR  FEBRUARY  9,  1886. 

1.  Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

2.  Business. 

3.  Essay :  Gatherings  from  Here  and  There  Concerning  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

4.  Reading:  The  Yellow  Violet. 

5.  Bryant  at  a  Journalist. 

6.  Reading :  The  Description  of  the  Shield.    A  translation. 

7.  Music. 

8.  loteimistton. 

9.  Address :  Bryant  as  a  Poet  of  Nature ;  with  copious  quotations. 

10.  Recitation:  Thanatopsis. 

11.  Music. 
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12.  Reading:   «A  Corn-shucking  iA  South  Carolina'';   from  the  Letters  of  a 
Traveler. 

13.  A  Bryant  Calendar  of  the  Month. 

PROGRAMME  FOR   MARCH  9,    1 886. 

1.  Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

2.  Business. 

3.  Biographical  Sketch  of  William  T.  Prescott. 

4.  Review  of  the  Aztec  Civilization,  as  presented  by  Prescott. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Address :  The  Career  of  Cortes. 

7.  Essay :  Montezuma  II. 
Intermission  (ten  minutes). 

8.  Reading  from  "  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  '' :  The  Retreat  from  the  Capital ; 
Prescott's  review  of  the  Conquest. 

9.  Music. 

10.  Essay  :  The  Mexico  of  To-day. 

11.  Congregational  Singing. 

— youmal  of  EduceUion, 


The  Various  Uses  of  Books. 


Sir  John  Lubbock's  wonder,  as  expressed  in  his  lecture  of  last 
Saturday  (January  9)  at  the  Workingmen's  College,  that  so  little 
care  is  given  to  the  selection  of  books  to  read,  is  certainly  quite  well 
justified,  if  one  is  to  regard  them  only  as  subjects  of  genuine  study, 
and  not  also  as  equivalents  for  exp)erience — ^a  sort  of  imperfect  reflec- 
tion of  the  world  as  it  was  or  is.  But  in  the  latter  light  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  that  a  book  should  be  exactly  good,  so  long  as  it 
reflects  pretty  accurately  the  ignorance,  and  prejudices,  and  errors  of 
the  world  which  it  delineates.  We  want  to  know  something  not  only 
of  the  best  men  and  women  living,  but  of  a  fair  assortment  of  com- 
monplace men,  narrow-minded  men,  bad  men,  and  even  wicked  men, 
so  far  as  we  can  know  what  they  are  like  without  contagion  to  our- 
selves. And  so,  too,  with  the  same  limitations,  we  want  to  know  not 
only  a  good  deal  of  the  best  books,  but  something  substantial  of 
very  second-class  or  third-class  books,  if  without  knowing  these  we 
should  be  in  danger  of  living  in  an  unreal  world,  and  not  amongst 
the  often  blundering,  prejudiced,  angry,  superstitious,  and  feeble 
creatures  who  people  the  actual  earth.  It  will  be  said,  of  course, 
that  it  takes  a  good  book  to  give  a  true  conception  of  very  inferior 
people;  that  without  Dickens's  genius  we  should  never  have  known 
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what  Fagin  and  his  young  thieves  were  like,  and  that  without  Cob- 
bett  we  should  never  have  known  adequately  the  prepossessions  of  a 
shrewd,  thorough-going  John  Bull  of  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
with  litde  reverence,  and  no  power  of  entering  into  characters  higher 
than  his  own;  in  other  words,  that  it  takes  a  good  book  to  give  a 
faithful  picture  even  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice. .  To  a  certain 
extent  that  may  be  granted.  We  should  certainly  never  know  as  we 
do  the  commonplace  people  in  the  country  houses  of  the  English 
gentry  of  our  Southern  counties,  as  they  existed  at  the  opening  of 
this  century,  without  Miss"  Austen.  We  should  not  know  the  meet- 
ing-gi'ound  of  middle  class  and  aristocratic  society  during  the  later 
years  of  the  last  century  as  we  do,  without  Miss  Burney. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  who  cannot  travel  far 
for  themselves — and  however  far  we  may  travel  for  ourselves,  there 
are  none  of  us  who  can  for  ourselves  travel  back  into  the  past — gain 
no  experience  from  reading  inferior  books  which  they  could  not  gain 
in  a  better  form  from  reading  books  of  the  highest  genius.  *If  you 
have  the  gift  for  it,  and  do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  it,  you  gain 
from  a  hasty  perusal  of  many  inferior  books  a  &r  better  impression 
of  what  the  average  man  feels  and  thinks,  than  you  can  gain  from 
the  studv  of  the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  inferior  persons.  It  is 
delightful  to  know  the  Dodger  and  Charley  Bates.  It  is  not  delight- 
fal  to  know  the  ordinary  young  thief.  You  gain  from  Dickens  a  good 
deal  of  misleading  impression  as  to  the  life  of  the  actual  young  thief, 
which  experience  would  not  confirm.  And  so,  too,  a  large  knowledge 
of  the  second-rate  books  of  any  period,  the  books  which  are  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  are  read,  probably  furnishes  a  better  equivalent  for  a 
wide  experience  of  the  world  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
first-rate  books.  No  book- knowledge  will  give  an  adequate  equiva- 
lent for  experience;  but  certainly  you  learn  more  of  the  dusty  levels 
of  life  from  a  wide  superficial  knowledge  of  the  books  which  are 
destined  to  be  forgotten,  than  from  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  books 
destined  to  be  immortal.  Of  course,  the  real  advantage  of  these 
latter  books  is,  that  beside  experience,  and  experience  of  a  valuable 
kind,  they  give  you  what  is  above  your  own  experience — flashes  of 
imagination,  ofinsight,  of  vision,  which  no  experience  of  yoiir  own 
would  give  you,  which  you  could  get  only  by  real  access  to  the  minds 
of  great  men,  to  very  few  of  which  any  one  man  can  possibly  have 
the  chance  of  access  half  as  easy  as  the  access  he  has  to  the  best 
books.  That  is  matter  of  course.  All  we  want  to  insist  on  is  that 
one  gains  less,  as  well  as  more,  by  knowing  a  few  great  books,  than 
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one  gains  by  knowing  a  great  many  inferior  ones.  One  does  gain  a 
very  great  deal  more  by  great  books  than  one  could  ever  gain  by 
knowing  all  the  inferior  books  that  were  ever  written;  but  one  gains 
less,  too.  By  the  commonplace  books  we  gain  real  experience  of 
common  humanity  as  it  was  and  is;  by  the  great. books  we  gain  a 
very  much  more  taking  and  brilliant  experience  of  common  humanity 
than  ordinary  life  would  verify.  Doubtless,  to  the  man  who  can 
roam  far  and  wide,  actual  experience  of  men  is  much  better  than  the 
wearisome  experience  gained  through  second  and  third-rate  books. 
But  in  the  absence  of  direct  experience,  a  large  superficial  knowledge 
of  second-rate  literature  is  a  much  better  substitute  for  experience 
than  could  be  obtained  without  it.  If  you  gaze  at  the  world  only 
through  works  of  genius,  even  if  they  be  such  works  as  Thackeray's, 
the  world  will  seem  much  more  interesting,  much  more  clearly  out- 
lined, much  more  intelligible,  in  short,  than  it  really  is.  To  know  the 
opaque  mass  of  humanity,  you  must  see  it  not  only  through  works 
of  genius,  but  also  through  either  a  wide  experience  of  men  and 
manners,  or  a  wide  survey  of  works  of  no  genius.  For  example, 
people  who  do  not  read  the  daily  papers  are  often  greatly  to  be 
envied.  They  may  read  what  is  much  more  calculated  to  impress 
their  minds  with  ennobling  hopes  and  enduring  trusts;  but  they 
hardly  know  the  common  round  of  English  life,  with  its  dingy  uni- 
formity of  color,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  an  influx  of  grander 
forces,  as  it  really  is. 

So  much  by  way  of  protest  against  Sir  John  Lubbock's  rather  one- 
sided view  of  the  mischief  of  miscellaneous  reading.  Still,  what  he 
says  in  his  interesting  lecture  is  absolutely  true,  so  far  as  the  aim  of 
reading  is  not  merely  to  gain  experience,  but  to  open  intercourse 
with  minds  of  the  largest  and  most  piercing  vision ;  so  far  as  we  seek 
books  to  inspire  us,  and  not  merely  tools  to  hdp  us  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world.  But  on  Sir  John  Lubbock'^  list  of  books, 
approved  by  the  consent  of  a  considerable  number  of  readers*  expe- 
rience, we  are  inclined  to  put  this  question:  How  can  an  average 
experience  be  of  much  use  as  a  guide  to  individual  experience? 
Average  experience  only  gives  us,  v what  Mr.  Galton*s  photographic 
camera  gave,  when  made  to  receive  in  succession  a  considerable 
number  of  individual  faces — a  sort  of  average  of  humanity.  Now, 
no  one  man  can  be  properly  educated  by  conformity  to  a  standard 
gathered  from  the  average  taste  of  others.  We  wish  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock had  told  us  exactly,  so  far  as  he  really  could,  what  his  own 
favorite  books  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  are.     That 
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would  have  been  really  instructive.  We  hold  that  for  every  separate 
man,  the  select  books  which  he  reads  most  fondly,  should  be  quite 
separate.  We  always  regard  such  remarks  as  Isaac  Barrow's  on 
books  as  not  a  little  unreal,  **  He  that  loveth  a  book  will  flever  want 
a  ^ithful  friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an 
effectual  comforter.*  *  Now,  a  favorite  book  is  not  a  friend.  You  are 
fond  of  it,  but  it  is  not  fond  of  you.  It  is  much  less  than  a  friend, 
but  also  not  a  little  more.  It  does  not  spring  proposals  upon  you  as 
friends  do.  It  is  warranted  not  to  startle.  You  know  perfectly  the 
kind  of  thing  you  will  find  there,  though  you  often  find  more,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  less  than  you  had  expected  to  find.  It 
does  not  feel  hurt  if  you  weary  of  it  and  close  it.  It  does  not  insist 
upon  its  own  view  and  controvert  yours.  Whether  it  is  a  wholesome 
counsellor  or  not,  depends  altogether  on  whether  you  like  works 
which  show  you  your  weaknesses,  or  only  those  which  help  you  to 
fed  your  strength.  Whether  it  is  an  effectual  comforter  or  not, 
depends  on  whether  or  not  its  drift  is  comfort  or  irony— an  answer  to 
doubt  or  a  stimulus  to  doubt. 

All  this  sort  of  language  about  books  seems  to  us  conventional. 
Books  are  favorites  when  they  refresh  and  inspire,  not  when  they 
counsel  and  comfort  If  the  present  writer,  for  instance,  made  a  list 
of  bis  favorite  books,  how  surprised  some  of  his  friends  would  be  ! 
Very  high  on  his  list  would  stand  Grimm's  *  *  Volksmahrchen, "  noi 
Grimm's  "  Popular  Tales,"  because  some  prime  favorites,  the  old 
monkish  legends,  are  seldom  rendered  in  the  English  versions. 
Now,  what  is  the  charm  of  a  book  like  that  ?  If  it  is  to  be  called  a 
faithful  friend,  certainly  it  is  not  so  even  in  the  sense  in  which  a  dog 
or  a  bird  is  a  faithful  friend.  It  gives  no  sign  of  attachment.  It 
obtrudes  no  remonstrance.  It  tenders  no  sympathy.  It  simply 
gives  a  delightful  picture  of  the  ndivetk  and  childlikeness  of  the  me- 
diaeval world.  The  simplicity  of  the  tales  of  wonder,  the  shrewdness 
and  weirdness,  with  the  singularly  simple  wisdom,  of  the  stories  of 
Death,  Satan,  and  the  Saints,  are  of  a  kind  which  fascinate  the  mind 
in  this  skeptical  century,  and  refresh  it  with  the  picture  of  a  very 
primitive  humor  and  a  very  primitive  conscience.  As  Arnold  says 
of  Wordsworth,  not  very  truly,  but  as  we  can  say  of  Grimm's 
"  Volksmahrchen  "  with  perfect  truth— 

The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny, 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly, 
But  who  like  him  will  put  it  by  ? 
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That  is  what  we  very  often  want  of  a  book,  to  put  by  "the  cloud  of  mor- 
tal destiny."  And  that  is  what  Homer,  and  Herodotus,  and  Grimm's 
"  Volksmahrchen  "  alike  give  us — a  complete  refreshment  of  spirit. 
In  such  writers  we  find  once  more  the  old,  childlike  attitude  of  man, 
without  missing  his  noble  aspirations,  his  inextinguishable  curiosity, 
and  his  awestruck  recognition  of  the  heavens  above  and  the  hell  be- 
neath him.  Again,  take  a  very  different  book,  which  probably  a  great 
number  of  our  readers  have  never  read.  Cardinal  Newman's  *'Cal- 
lista.''  That  which  makes  "Callista"  so  refreshing  to  the  present 
writer  is  its  wonderful  restoration  of  the  age  in  which  Christianity 
was  struggling  with  the  Roman  paganism;  and  giving  men  at  once 
new  life  and  a  new  indifference  to  death.  To  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  fully  enjoyed  that  book,  it  is  a  book  not  to  read  once,  but 
year  after  year,  with  an  ever-growing  sense  of  obligation.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  restore  to  us  the  delight  with  which  a  renewed  vision  of 
the  childlike  stage  in  man's  growth  always  fills  us,  as  do  the  great 
imaginative  works  of  the  ages  of  legend,  and  the  stories  of  marvel 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  makes  us  see  as  no  other  work  of  fiction 
has  ever  made  us  see,  what  Christianity  had  to  do  in  the  age  of  the 
martyrs,  and  what  it  really  did.  In  fact,  it  brings  before  our  eyes 
the  inward  significance  of  the  greatest  of  the  historical  tragedies  in 
the  whole  story  of  our  race.  In  a  lesser  degree,  such  stories  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "Abbott"  or  "Old  Mortality"  do  us  just  the  same 
kind  of  service.  They  give  us  some  impression  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  great  dynastic  and  religious  conflicts  of  past  times,  and  suggest 
something  of  what  they  meant  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  the 
chief  actors.  We  cannot  regard  even  the  greatest  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  as  offering  the  same  kind  of  refreshment.  No  greater  work 
than  "Hamlet"  was  ever  produced  by  the  human  intellect;  and 
"  Hamlet,"  no  doubt — with  many  others  of  Shakspeare's  plays — ^isa 
great  resource  whenever  the  mind  is  at  its  highest  point  of  energy. 
But  then  its  imaginative  flight  is  too  independent  of  real  conditions 
to  render  it  possible  that  we  should  follow  it  with  the  ease  with  which 
we  follow  the  creations  that  fill  up  known  historical  conditions — that 
vivify  the  well-marked  testimony  of  history.  And  even  these  great 
books  are  not  counsellors,  not  comforters,  not  friends.  They  are 
stimulants  and  tonics  to  the  feeble  imagination  of  man,  and  enable  us 
to  connect  in  some  way  the  present;  with  the  past — or,  what  is  still 
more  difficult,  and  requires  a  higher  energy  for  which  we  are  only 
now  and  then  adequate,  they  enable  us  to  connect  the  present  with 
the  future.    But  the  best  of  books  are  resources,  not  friends — ^re- 
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sources  which,  if  properly  used,  open  our  eyes,  nerve  our  imagina- 
tions, stir  our  sympathies,  and  sometimes,  though  comparatively 
rarely,  shame  our  suj^neness  and  our  miserable  ambitions.  But  in 
any  case,  the  books  to  love  and  cherish  are  not  those  which  give  us 
the  largest  measure  of  knowledge,  but  those  which  awaken  the 
activity  of  our  truest  self. —  The  SpectcUor, 
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One  of  the  sorest  temptations  that  beset  our  common  school  teach- 
ers, and  professional  educators  in  general,  is  the  inclination  and  ten- 
dency to  become  mere  specialists,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term — 
mere  technical  schoolmen.  Their  duties  are  so  many,  their  time  so 
fully  occupied  with  the  routine  work  of  the  school  room,  that  they 
are  naturally  apt  to  confine  their  studies  and  activities,  even  their 
ambition,  to  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  what  they  consider  the 
most  immediately  necessary,  practical  qualifications  for  the  specific 
task  before  them. 

The  same  temptation  is  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
professions.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many  narrow-minded 
theologians,  bigoted  scientists,  lawyers  who  know  nothing  outside 
of  Kent  and  Blackstone,  doctors  who  are  like  fish  out  of  water  in 
polite  society.  But  in  no  profession  is  such  a  one-sidedness  of  de> 
velopment  more  inexcusable,  more  harmful,  than  in  the  professional 
educator.  He  above  all  others  needs  to  be  many-sided.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  true  fulfillment  of  his  lofty  calling  to  be  a  man  of  genuine, 
broad  culture.  That  this  need  is  not  sufficiently  realized  and  ap- 
preciated among  our  teachers,  superintendents  and  directors,  and  in 
our  normal  schools,  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our  public 
school  system.  Our  teachers  have  as  a  rule  been  open  fo  the  re- 
proach of  being  mere  "walking  text-books,"  nothing  "but teaching 
machines."  While  possessed  of  great  technical  skill,  while  being 
adepts  in  arithmetic,  in  grammar,  in  geography,  in  penmanship, 
etc.,  they  often  have  not  enjoyed  the  respect  of  cultured  society,  or 
have  not  been  admitted  to  it  at  all,  because  utterly  lacking  that 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  mental  attainment,  that  general 
information,  and  especially  that  refinement  of  the  sensibilities,  of 
taste  and  feeling,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  well-balanced  and  sym- 
metrically developed  mind  and  character,  the  marks  of  the  only  real 
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education,  the  characteristics  of  true  culture.  This  lack  has,  of 
course,  greatly  lessened  the  influence  of  our  teachers  outside  of  the 
school -room. 

But  its  injury  to  their  comfort  and  usefulness  has  been  even  greater 
in  their  specific  work  of  teaching  itself  Not  only  has  it  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  purely  mechanical  methods,  the  bare-text-book- 
teaching,  that  is  still  too  prevalent;  it  has  made  the  attainment  of  the 
only  correct  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  education  an  impossibility.  For 
that  aim  is  not  the  mere  training  of  a  few  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  our  children,  but  the  equal  and  harmonious  development  of  all  of 
them,  and  of  their  tastes  and  feelings,  their  judgments,  desires,  sym- 
pathies, and  aspirations  as  well — in  a  word,  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dations for  the  highest  culture  of  their  whole  character.  And  this 
cannot  be  done  by  rule.  Its  first  condition  is  the  possession  of  such 
culture  by  the  teacher  himself.  He  can  never  impart  what  he  does 
not  possess.  Its  chief  means  is  personal  example  and  influence. 
Nothing  cultivates  the  finer,  higher  nature  of  the  pupil  so  surely  and 
readily  as  simple  intercourse  with  a  teacher  of  true  culture  and  re- 
finement. The  mere  presence  of  such  an  owe  in  the  school-room  is 
an  education.  As  was  said  once  of  a  lady  of  rare  refinement,  as  well 
as  of  literary  and  heart  culture,  "  To  know  her  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion." 

And  even  in  the  work  of  technical  instruction,  experience  abun- 
dantly shows  the  value  of  a  liberal  culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  long  run  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  reading,  history,  who  knows  most  besides,  outside  of  these 
special  branches.  Who  are  bur  best  teachers  to-day?  The  nar- 
rowly technical  pedagogues  ?  No;  but  those  who  have  the  most 
liberal  education,  the  widest,  broadest  culture.  They  are  the  ones 
who  rise  most  steadily  in  the  profession.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
coming  rapidly  to  fill  all  the  highest  positions,  simply  because  they 
are  the  most  competent  and  best  fitted  for  them. 

It  is  therefore  to  our  Normal  students'  and  our  teachers'  own  im- 
mediate interest  to  take  advantage  of  every  means  for  their  liberal 
culture,  and  to  use  them  diligently,  as  a  necessary,  indispensable  part 
of  their  work  and  study.  Not  to  do  it  only  tticidentally,  when  they 
happen  to  get  the  time,  but  regularly,  systematically,  to  take  the  time 
for  it.  It  is  essential  to  their  true  success  as  teachers,  and  to  the 
highest  usefulness  apd  continued  progress  and  improvement  of  their 
noble  profession.  The  means  of  paramount  importance  to  all  true 
culture  is  the  right  use  of  the  right  kind  of  literature.     It  is  essential 
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to  becx)me  familiar  with  the  classic  productions  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. Therefore  do  we  give  all  possible  attention  to  the  best  works  , 
of  general  literature,  the  leading  essayists,  poets,  historians,  critics, 
novelists,  all  books  acquaintance  with  which  is  necessary  to  them 
who  would  become  thel^est  teachers,  real  educators.  Believing  that  on 
the  whole  Ae  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  the  best  reader  of  the  best  lite- 
rature, we  want  to  help  our  readers  by  guiding  them  to  the  best 
books  and  warning  them  against  worthless  ones;  and  shall  endeavor 
to  do  all  we  can  to  merit  their  confidence  in  us  as  honest  and  earnest 
^\A^s^*— Pennsylvania  School  JournaL 


The  Age  we  Live  in. 

[  James  R.  Joy,  in  the  Cbautauquan.] 

As  an  s^e  of  discovery,  the  present  is  worthy  of  comparison  with 
any  preceding  century.  Franklin  pushing  his  way  through  the  ice 
of  the  Northwest  passage  in  1847,  and  Nordenskj5ld  forcing  the 
Northeast  Passage  around  Asia-Europe  in  1877,  may  well  be  classed 
with  Columbus  crossing  the  summer  seas  from  Palos  to  San  Salva- 
dor in  1492.  The  Arctic  explorers  of  Greely*s  party  penetrated  to 
83°  14'  north  latitude,  or  within  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
pole  The  long  sought  source  of  the  Nile  was  found  by  Speke  in 
the  magnificent  Lake  Nyanza  which  contests  with  Lake  Superior  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
Stanley  has  traced  the  Congo  from  its  head -waters  in  Eastern  Africa 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, and  from  his  explorations  has  grown  the  Congo  Free  State 
with  a  million  square  miles  of  territory  and  forty  millions  of  peo- 
ple—an opening  into  Central  Africa  for  Christianity  and  trade. 

Not  only  have  new  lands  been  discovered,  but  commerce,  aided  by 
steam  and  electricity,  has  moulded  the  older  countries  to  its  pur- 
poses. Railroads,  canals  and  steamships  have  transformed  both 
routes  and  methods  of  transportation.  The  United  States  contains 
one  hundred  and  twenty-§ve  thousand  miles  of  railroads,  and  there 
are  five  lines  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There  are,  in  all, 
three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railroads  on  the  globe — suflftcient  to 
build  a  single  track  from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  Engineering  science 
has  kept  pace  with  the  railroad,  bridging  rivers  and  tunnelling  moun- 
tains. Three  tunnels,  the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gotthard,  and  Arlberg, 
respectively  eight,  nine,  and  six  miles  in  length,  connect  the  roads  of 
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Italy  with  those  of  Switzerland  and  France,  and  transform  the  Alpine 
barrier  into  a  gateway. 

Besides  levelling  mountains,  commerce  has  united  oceans.  Ma|iy 
a  richly  freighted  vessel  had  fallen  prey  to  the  storms  which  lurk 
about  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  French  enter- 
prise Cut  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  opened  a  short 
and  safe  route  to  India.  Spurred  on  by  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking, De  Lesseps,  the  engineer,  began  the  construction  of  a  canal 
at  Panama  through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  the  two 
Americas.  This  work  is  to  be  completed  before  1890.  Posts  and 
telegraphs  have  revolutionized  modes  of  communication.  The 
International  Postal  Union,  formed  in  1874,  embraces  thirty  million 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  and  the  letter  postage  to  any  point  in  this  vast  domain 
is  but  five  cents  the  half-ounce.  The  telegraphs  of  the  world  aggre- 
gate six  hundred  thousand  miles,  besides  sixty  thousand  miles  of 
submarine  cables.  Six  ocean  cables  bind  the  New  World  to  Europe, 
and  plans  are  forming  to  lay  a  bundle  of  wires  under  the  Pacific  from 
California,  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  -Zealand,  con- 
necting there  with  the  English  system  and  completing  the  electric 
circuit  of  the  globe. 

Politically,  the  civilized  world  is  divided  into  about  fifty  independ- 
ent states.  Three- fifths  of  the  whole  earth,  however,  belongs  to  six 
nations  :  England  (8,581,556  square  miles),  Russia  (8,520,637  square 
miles),  China  (4419,150  square  miles),  United  States  (3,501,404 
square  miles),  Brazil  ^3,288,963  square  miles),  and  Turkey  (2,406,492 
square  miles).  In  marked  contrast  to  these  giants  is  the  Italian 
republic  of  San  Marino  with  thirty-two  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  political  movement  of  the  present  century  has  been  every- 
where away  from  absolutism..  One  hundred  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  just  entering  upon  her  experiment  of  government  by  the 
people.  England,  despite  her  narrow  colonial  policy,  was  then 
superior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  in  constitutional  liberty,  and  she 
has  maintained  her  lead;  repeated  "Reform  Bills''  have  extended 
the  elective  franchise  to  larger  and  larger^  numbers,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's act  of  1884  qualified  three  million  new  voters,  making  the 
present  House  of  Commons  the  first  to  represent  in  a  true  sense  the 
common  people  of  England. 

But  the  reforming  English  statesmen  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
outstrip  the  awakened  notions  of  the  Continent.  In  1786  there  were 
five  great  powers— Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
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sia— all   absolute  despotisms,  except  the  first.     Then   the  French 
Revolution  threw  Europe  in  confusion.     France  passed  from  the 
sway  of  tyrannical   Bourbon   kings  to  the  license  of  Republican 
mobs  :  then  the  forces  thus  suddenly  turned  loose  were  mastered  by 
Napoleon,  and  utilized  in  the  fabrication  of  a  military  despotism,  yet 
his  campaigns  in  one  form  or  another  made  way  for  liberty.    When 
the  emperor  had  been  defeated  and  shut  up  to  die  on  Saint  Helena, 
the  powers  assembled  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  rearrange  the 
disordered  map  of  Europe.     They  thought  to  restore  everywhere  the 
conditions  of  thirty  years  before.     But  not  all  the  kings,  "  nor  all  the 
king's  men  "  in  Europe  could  bring  back  the  old  blood-sluggishness 
to  people  who  had  caught  the  new  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  which 
had  glittered  on  the  bayonets  and  crashed  in  the  cannon  of  France. 
For  a  time  despotism  with  its  armies  held  the  suffering  and  struggling 
nations  in  a  vise-clutch.     But  even  despotism  yielded  to  the  *' years 
of  revolution,'*  1830  and  1848,  and  to-day  Russia  alone  of  the  pow- 
ers remains  an  absolute  monarchy—"  a  government  limited  only  by 
assassination."     Hungary,  liberated  by  the  devotion  of  Kossuth  and 
his  compatriots,  now  forms,  with  her  former  mistress,  the  dual  state 
of  Austria- Hungary.     Austria  has  lost  the  leadership  in  Germany, 
and  Prussia  is  but  one,  albeit  the  chief,  of  the  twenty-five  kingdoms, 
duchies,  principalities,  and  republics  which,  since  1871,  have  consti- 
tuted the  federal  German  Empire.     France,  after  a  series  of  changes 
which  bespeak  the  impulsive  Gallic  blood,  became  a  republic  in  187 1. 
Spain,  in  an  effort  to  follow  the  example  of  her  neighbor,  learned 
that  the  true  republic  cannot  stand  upon  a  foundation  undermined  by 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

There  is  now  a  sixth  great  power.  Italy,  also,  long  the  seat  of 
warring  states,  learned  a  lesson  of  nationality  from  beyond  the 
French  Alps.  In  spite  of  Austrian  repression  backed  by  Russian 
armies,  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and 
Victor  Emanuel  brought  about  in  1861  the  kingdom  of  United  Italy. 
Ten  years  later  Rome  was  seized  by  the  royal  troops,  and  the  cheers 
of  the  soldiers  hailing  an  Italian  king  in  the  capital  of  the  Caesars 
re- echoed  from  the  Vatican,  behind  whose  battlements  the  pope 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  power. 

More  important  than  the  physical  and  political  status  of  the  world 
is  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants — their  religion  and  education 
and  the  ideas  which  rule  them.  The  human  race  is  estimated  to 
number  about  1,440,000,000  souls,  divided  into  five  families  :  Cau- 
casian, 624,000,000 ;  Mongolian,  560,000,000 ;  African,  176,000,000; 
Malay,  72,000,000;  Americans,  8,000,000.  These  are  classed  by 
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religions  as  Christians,  436,000,000  (including  202,000,000  Roman 
Catholics;  150,000,000  Protestants,  and  80,000,000  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church);  Mohammedans,  170,000,000;  Jews,  7,000,000;  Buddhists 
(Asia),  400,000,000;  Brahmins  (India),  145,000,000;  Confucians 
(China),  80,000,000  ;  and  Shintoists  (Japan),  15,000,000. 


EDITOBIAL  FABAGBAPHS. 

TAf  Close  of  the  School  Year, — The  month  of  June  is  specially  marked  in  the  edu- 
cational world  by  the  Commencements  of  our  various  schools.  It  might  in  that  sense 
be  called  the  Commencement  month.  Our  colleges  this  year  give  a  good  showing  in 
hearty  and  successful  work ;  our  secondary  schools  indicate  that  they  are  meeting 
the  expectations  of  their  patrons  and  giving  thorough  training  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
more  solid  acquisitions ;  whil^  the  primary  schools  are  performing  well  their  part  in 
preparing  material  for  those  of  higher  grade.  It  is  always  an  interesting  period  in 
that  it  witnesses  the  advent  of  so  many  young  men  and  women  upon  the  arena  of 
practical  life.  Their  attainments,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
crucial  test  of  practical  application.  How  will  they  stand  the  trial?  If  their  train- 
ing has  been  thorough,  if  they  have  secured  mental  and  moral  vigor,  strength  of 
purpose  and  painstaking  energy,  a  broad  future  of  success  opens  before  them,  and 
they  have  truly  but  begun  to  live.  But  if  they  have  wasted  their  opportunities,  neg- 
lected their  duties,  and  spent  their  time  in  frivolous  amusements,  the  promise  of  the 
future  is  indeed  dark.  And  it  is  dark,  not  to  the  individual  alone.  The  instructors 
feel  discouraged  at  the  futility  of  all  their  efforts,  the  parents  are  grieved  that  their 
toil  and  sacrifice  and  anxiety  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  thoughtful  in  the  community 
are  sick  at  heart  IhsX  failure  is  written  for  those  who  might  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  useful  and  honored  citizens.  How  little  young  men  and  women  appreciate 
the  interest  with  which  those  who  have  an  eye  to  the  future  watch  their  careers. 
It  is  expecting  too  much  of  them  that  they  should  themselves  fully  appreciate  ir,  yet  if 
they  understood  a  tithe  of  the  interests  involved  they  would,  they  must,  put  forth 
their  best  energies  to  accomplish  that  which  might  be  fairly  and  reasonably  expected 
of  them.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  after  many  precious  opportunities  have  been  lost, 
never  to  be  regained,  that  they  begin  to  appreciate  their  high  value.  How  fortunate  is 
that  youth  who  has  in  early  life  set  before  him  a  splendid  model  and  who  is  encour- 
aged and  trained  to  mould  his  own  character  by  it,  and  how  fortunate  is  that  com- 
munity which  contains  many  men  so  moulded ! 

The  public  schools  of  this  city  closed  on  the  1 5th  inst.  after  «  very  prosperous  and 
successful  session.  During  the  year  a  larger  number  of  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  schools  than  at  any  previous  session.  In  both  instruction  and  discipline  the  year 
has  been  a  success. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  High  School  was  held  at  the  Theatre 
the  evening  of  the  15th  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  audience.  Two  of  the 
pupils  read  essays,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Col.  John  B.  Cary,  Hon.  James  N. 
Dunlop  delivered  the  Peabody  medals  and  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board,  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  class  of  sixty- five  graduates. 
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The  dosiiig  exercises  of  the  Colored  High  and  Normal  School  were  held  at  Eben- 
excr  Church  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  Hon.  John  M.  Langston,  Principal  of  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion.  The 
exercises  were  of  an  interesting  character,  the  graduates  acquitted  themselves  well 
and  the  whole  entertainment  was  such  as  to  give  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution.    The  graduates  were  33  in  number. 

Magill's  History  of  Vikginia. — For  the  fourth  time  this  book  has  been 
licensed  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  importance  of  instruction  in  Vir- 
ginia history  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Until  the  publication  of  this  work  we 
bad  no  elementary  book  on  the  subject  that  was  a  satisfactory  school-book.  Now 
that  suitable  texts  are  accessible  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  and  our 
children  made  familiar  with  the  great  men  and  splendid  history  of  our  noble  State. 
Let  them  learn  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  the  high  principles  that  have 
always  actuated  the  people,  that  they  may  ht  stimulated  to  follow  their  example  and 
never  to  let  the  honor  of  the  State  be  sullied  in  their  hands. 

We  have  received  an  invitation  to  the  TwelAh  Annual  Commencement  of  Perdue 
University,  which  takes  place  Thursday,  June  loth  1886. 

TAe  Fountain^  published  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  will  be  enlarged  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  volume,  July  No.,  by  the  addition  of  new  departments,  and  the 
price  will  be  increased  to  one  dollar. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. — A  circular  just  received  says 
of  the  Second  Annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  held  in 
Jane,  1885,  at  Mt.  Mitchell  Hotel,  Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  that  it  was  the 
grandest  and  most  successful  educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State.  More  than 
six  hundred  teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  present,  representing  every 
department  of  the  educational  system.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  fixed 
the  Third  Annual  Session  for  the  same  place  and  extending  from  June  22d  to  July 
7th.  A  very  large  attendance  is  expected,  and  great  inducements  are  offered  in  the 
way  of  low  rates  of  railroad  fare  and  of  board.  The  programme  provided  is  excel- 
lent, the  subjects  for  discussion  being  both  interesting  and  practical.  A  visit  to  this 
AsMmbly  would  not  only  afford  the  usual  attractions  of  educational  meetings,  but 
introduce  the  visitor  to  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  our  Southern  country.  For  full 
particulars,  write  to  the  Secretary,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


Book  Notioes. 


Pocket  Lresson  Notes  on  the  International  Sabbath  School  Lessons,  by  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  are  out  in  good  season  for  the  Third  Quarter,  ^ith  several  de- 
cided improvements  in  the  printing  and  arrangement  of  the  matter.  The  book  is 
pocket  size,  for  use  in  spare  moments,  and  stoutly  bound.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  12 
Dey  street.  New  York.  Price  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  June-December — 
Teacher's  Edition,  25  cents ;  Scholar's  Edition,  10  cents.) 

TEACHERS'   MANUAL,  to  Accompany  Studies  in  General  History,  by  Mary  D. 

Sheldon.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.    Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

The  excellence  of  the  Studies  in  General  History  turned  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers to  the  need  for  a  Manual  illustrating  more  fully  its  methods  of  conducting  his- 
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torical  studies.  The  book  before  ns  is  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  is  yery  valua- 
ble, not  only  in  its  synopses,  but  in  its  suggestions.  The  author  says  :  "  In  teaching 
history  in  higher  grades,  three  points  must  always  be  in  mind  :  First,  to  give  each 
student  independent  work ;  next,  to  subject  the  results  of  solitary,  individual  thought 
to  the  freest  criticism  and  discussion  in  the  class-room  ;  last  of  all,  the  accepted  re- 
sults of  the  collected  labor  must  be  arranged  in  compact  and  logical  order,  and  stowed 
away  in  the  memory.''  The  Manual  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  these  important 
thoughts. 

GRAMMAR  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  By  B.  F.  Twkkd,  A.  M..  Ute  Super- 
visor in  the  Boston  Schools.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers.  1886. 
This  book  is  a  very  brief  Manual  of  Grammar.  It  develops  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically the  elementary  principles  of  technical  grammar,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
suitable  exercises  and  illustrations.  It  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  amount  of  gram- 
mar necessary  to  be  taught.  It  seems,  from  a  somewhat  hurried  examination,  to  be 
an  excellent  book  for  elementary  work. 


Hasio  Notes. 

What  music  to  take  to  the  seashore  or  mountains,  is  a  question  which  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.  answer  by  the  announcement  of  the  following  attractive  publications : 
Avonia  Bonney's  capital  setting  to  Robert  Burns's  characteristic  ballad,  **  Bonny  Wee 
Thing";  Forman  Smith's  "  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,"  a  sparkling  composition  for  the 
piano  or  organ ;  each  35  cents.  Wheeler's  brilliant  Waltzes,  *'  Happy  Winter 
Nights,"  40  cents,  and  Lillian  F.  Maxwell's  meritorious  grand  march,  '*  Guiding 
Star,"  30  cents.  Beside  these  are  Folk  Song,  Romance,  Lullaby,  Hunting  Song, 
Little  Snowdrop's  Funeral,  and  Bright  Morning — captivating,  short  and  not  diffi- 
cult piano- pieces  at  25  cents  each,  by  the  eminent  composer,  Carl  Weber. 

No  songs  are  more  popular  with  old  and  young,  with  sisters,  cousins  and  sweet- 
hearts, as  well  as  college  students,  than  those  contained  in  Ditson's  famous  College 
Song  Books.  The  latest  of  these,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  attractive  collec- 
tion ever  published  at  50  cents,  is  their  remarkably  popular  book  entitled  **  College 
Songs."  It  has  appeared  in  a  revised  edition,  just  in  time  to  contribute  its  "  jollity, 
jingle  and  go"  to  the  pleasures  of  vacation  time. 


Notes. 

Lafayette  Commencement,  Easton,  Pa. — The  Commencement  exercises  at 
Lafayette  College  begin  on  Sunday,  the  27th,  with  the  Baccalaureate  Address  by 
President  Knox,  and  a  Missionary  Society  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D. 
D.,  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Class  Day,  with  its  pleasantries, 
comes  on  Monday ;  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  the  Commencement  Oration,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Ormist,  of  New  York,  the  Hall  orations  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Allen,  of  Williamsport  and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Pollock,  of  Allen- 
town,  and  the  Alumni  meeting.  On  Wednesday,  the  30th,  speaking  from  repesenta- 
tives  of  the  forty-seven  members  of  the  graduating  class,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
and  the  Commencement  Dinner,  followed  by  President  Knox's  levee  and  reception 
in  the  evening.    Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  on  Thursday.     Besides  the 
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literary  appointments,  a  large  attendance  will  be  atracted  to  the  Seniors'  promenade 
concert  on  the  campus/and  to  the  athletic  sports  of  the  nndergraduates  on  Tuesday. 
The  railroads  leading  to  Easton  have  made  special  rates  of  fare  for  Commencement 
week. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman  will  conduct  the  Western  Summer  School  of  Primary 
Methods  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  for  four  weeks,  from  July  19th  to  August  15th, 
1886. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been  engaged  in  a  three  weeks'  Nor- 
mal Institute  at  Florence,  Ala.,  in  connection  with  Florence  Normal  School. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  A  Beginnet's  Book  in 
French,     With  comic  Illustrations.     Designed  for  children.     By  Sophie  Doriot. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  a  revised  edition  of 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero,  It  includes  thirteen  orations  arranged  chronologically 
and  covering  the  entire  public  life  of  Cicero.  It  is  illustrated,  and  contains  notes^ 
and  vocabulary. 

Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  publish  about  September  1st, 
751^  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  by  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.  It  will  present — I.  An  Analy- 
sis of  P^chical  Processes ;  2.  The  order  of  Activity  and  Development  of  the  several 
Powers  of  the  Mind ;  3.  A  clear  and  full  presentation  of  the  Principles  of  Teaching ; 
4.  General  Methods  of  Teaching ;  5.  The  Application  of  the  General  Methods  to 
the  Elementary  Branches,  and  6.  Moral  Training. 

Teachers  of  Natural  History  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
announce  for  early  publication  an  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Zoology,  by  B.  P. 
Coltoo,  A.  M.  This  work  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of 
the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  by  the  careful  study  of  a  few  typical  animals. 

The  work  is  limited  to  what  can  be  done  by  the  average  high  school  pupil,  as 
proved  by  the  experience  of  several  years,  during  which  time  these  *'  guides  \o  the 
study  of  animals,"  have  been  used. 


The  Magazines. 

Tbe  June  niiinb«r  of  EDUOATION  I0  b«fortt  ot.  In  Btnngth  of  thooght,  Ibroe  of  eipeirioB,  and 
ttk*  choice  of  topici,  this  magaziiie  Is  proTing  ItMlf  of  gr«at  power  and  TiJae.  Among  the  writers  In 
tUs  number  are  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Ooncord,  Mass.:  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
Tsnity;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Knight  and  Miss  Jnlia  H.  Maj ;  Dr.  0.  B.  Lowrey,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Uflie  J.  Mar- 
tin, of  IndianapoUs ;  May  Mcintosh,  1.  P.  Goald,  and  F.  C.  Sparhawk.  Prof  Adams  has  a  Tigorons 
discossion  of  ** History  In  Harrard  College";  Dr.  Harris  treats  of '* Industrial  Bdnoation";  while 
*  CbemJatry,"  **  Classics,"  '*The  Edncation  of  Girls,''  **The  Three  Necessary  Powers  of  this  Age,'* 
aad  otfa«r  topics  of  timely  Interest,  are  treated  with  clearness  and  skill. 

The  '*  Iditorial  "  articles  are  nnmerons  and  nnnsnally  rigorous.  **  Current  Literature"  forms  an  Inter- 
esting and  oseAil  feature.  ** The  S^sum^  of  Current  Educational  Literature"  will  be  welcomed  by 
all.  Tbo  ** Foreign  Notes"  are  Judicious  and  raluable.  The '*  Book  Table "  Is  ftall,  discriminating 
andfcarlc«s. 

Altogether  this  number  of  SDUOATION  will  commend  Itself  as  a  Taluable  addition  to  our  Kduea- 
tional  Literature.    S8  a  year  In  adrance.    William  A.  Mowiy,  editor  and  publisher.  3  Somerset  street , 


THE  BOUTHJiRN  BIVOUAC  for  June.— The  June  number  begins  the  new  Tolnme  of  this  siio> 
fwssftil  Sontbem  macasine.  It  opens  with  an  excellent  article  on  the  *'  Sugar  Fields  of  Louisiana,"  by 
ft.  A.  Wilkinson,  of  New  Orieans. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oawald  concludes  his  Taluable  series  of  articles  on  "  Oar  Last  Hunting  Grounds  "  with 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Mr.  Bdwftrd  A  tkimon  eontrfbntM  a  timely  artiole  on  **  Pottal  or  Local  Sarlaga  Banks,"  in  which  ii 
dMcribed  the  syatem  eetabliehed  in  MaomchiuetU,  and  the  olijections  against  the  propoeed  national 
system  clearly  stated . 

Pan!  Hamilton  Hayne  writes  of  Charles  Oayarr6.  His  paper  is  animated  and  graphic,  and  is  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  life  in  Lonisiana  in  the  old  times. 

W.  R.  Belknap  describee  the  pains  and  pleasures  to  which  one  who  has  his  life  inrared  for  a  mllUoD 
dollars  is  subjected  because  of  the  more  than  paternal  care  of  the  companies  most  ooDoemed. 

Richard  H.  M usser  continues  his  stoiy  of  **  The  War  in  Missouri  *' ;  Judge  Richards  gires  the  sec- 
ond installment  of  the  sketch  of  General  Turner  Ashby,  and  Margaret  J.  Preston  contributes  an  ad« 
mirable  ballad  of  the  war. 

The  arUrle  entitled  the  *  Destruction  of  LoulsriUe  *'  describes  the  outbreak  whlbh  followed  the 
growing  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  evils  which  followed  the  sscendancy  of  the 
Anarchists  and  Socialists.  The  narratlTe  is  graphic  somewhat  blood-curdling,— but  points  a  plain 
moral. 

Clinton  Boollard  has  in  the  June  number  a  pleasing  poem,  "  Down  the  Ochlawaha,"  and  Daniel  S. 
O'BuUiTan  has  a  few  good  lines  on  **  Death." 

LIPPINCOTT'8  MONTH LT  MAGAZINE  for  June  contains:  Taken  by  Uege,  XI^-XIH.;  The 
Reeds.  Robertson  Trowbrldce ;  The  Industrial  Republic,  F.  P.  Powers ;  Retronect,  Marion  MauTiUe;  A 
Bachelor's  Blunder,  XXI  -XXIT.,  W.  B.  Noriis;  Our  Bxperience  Meetings,  III.:  My  Bzperienoes  In 
the  Labor  moTement,  Martin  Irons— Some  Xzperlencee  oia  Working  Girl — ^My  Bperiences  as  a  Street- 
Car  Conductor ;  John  Tnroor's  Inrention,  R.  N.  T. ;  A  Plea  for  the  Spoils  System,  G.W.  Green ;  Had  1  Bat 
Known,  Hunter  MaoCuUoch:  Our  Monthly  Gossip:  A  Psychological  Problem.  Doris  Huntingdon ; 
The  Mormon  Question,  W.  H.Baboook;  The  Poet  as  a  Business-Man,  U.  B.  W.;  Drsam-Stuff,  J.  B.  P. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLT  for  Juoew— Contents:  The  Golden  Justice,  in -IT,  William  Henry 
Bishop ;  A  Roman  Gentleman  Under  the  Bmplre,  Harriet  Waters  Preston ;  King  Raedwald,  Helen  Gray 
Cone:  Yalentine's  Chance,  Lillie  Chaoe  Wyman*  A  Glimpse  at  1786,  Bd  ward  Stan  wood;  The  Prlnoeas 
Osssamassima,  Book  Third,  XXXIIIw-XXXTI.,  Henry  James ;  The  Btiktue  of  Lief  Brikson,  Henry  Van 
Brunt;  The  Coup  4e  Grace,  Andrew  Hedbrooke;  In  the  Clouds,  XIV^XYI.,  Charles  Bgbert  Craddook; 
Honor6  de  Balnc,  George  Frederic  Panons;  James,  Crawford,  and  Howells;  The  Contributors'  Clnb; 
Books  of  the  Month. 

POPULAR  8CI1NCB  MONTHLT.— Contents  for  June :  CToIution  Bounded  byTheology,  by  W.  D. 
Le  Sueur,  B.  A.;  An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,  III.,  by  Hon.  Darid  A.  Wells;  What  May  Animals 
Be  Taught  ?  PrimitlTe  Clocks,  by  F.  G.  Mather  (illustrated) ;  The  Factors  ef  Organic  Erolution  (oon- 
clnded),  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  Ethnology  of  the  Blackfoot  Tribes,  by  Horatio  Hale:  Baflnesque,  br 
Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan ;  Counting  Unconsciously,  by  Prof.  W.  Preyer  (illustrated):  The  Millenium  of  Mad- 
ness, by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.;  The  Principles  of  Domestic  Fireplace  Construction,  by  T.  P.  Teale, 
F.  R.  C.  S.  (illustrated) ;  Scratching  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Prof.  Samuel  Lockwood;  The  Poi«ona 
in  Spoiling  Food ;  Eels  and  Their  Toung;  Sketch  of  George  Engelmann,  M.  D.  (with  portrait)  ;  Edi- 
tor's Table :  Labor  Troubles ;  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

The  June  CENTO RT.— A  finely  engrared  drawing  ttom  Houdon*s  bust  of  Beqjamin  Franklin  is  the 
fh>ntispiece  of  the  June  CENTUKT,  and  several  pages  of  *'  Unpublished  Letters  of  Beqjamin  Frank- 
lin," edited  by  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  add  to  the  literaiy  Interent  of  the  number. 

The  ReT.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  contributes  a  remarkable  article  on  *'  Faith-Healing  and  Kindred  Phe- 
nomena." 

In  their  order  the  illwtrated  papers  of  the  number  are  a  '*  Literary  Ramble  "  along  the  Thamea 
from  Falham  to  Chi^wick,  in  which  we  have  alluilonB  to  many  famous  people  known  in  literature  and 
ID  history,  and  glimpses  of  the  scenery  along  *'  the  UniTersity  course  " ;  Mrs.  Schuyler  Tan  Rensse- 
laer's second  paper  on  ^'American  Country-Dwellings,"  with  drawings  of  some  of  the  handsomest  coun- 
try houses  in  the  Eastern  States ;  and  a  paper  by  John  Burroughs  on  ''Bird's  Eggs,"  with  engraringa 
of  twenty-two  rarieties  of  ecgs. 

The  Antietam  campaign  is  the  subject  of  the  war  papers  in  this  number,  the  illustrations  referring 
mostly  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  forming  perhaps  the  richest  pictorial  contribution  yet  made  to 
tiie  series. 

Ke^ldes  the  oontinuaHon  of  Mr.  HowelU's  new  norel,  "The  Minister's  Charge,"  the  fiction  of  the 
number  comprises  two  dialect  short  storiee—a  tale  of  the  war,  entitled  '*  Meh  f  ady,"  by  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  the  author  of  "Marse  Chan";  and  a  humorous  sketch  by  Colonel  Richard  M.Johnston, 
called  "  The  Hotel  Bxperience  of  Mr.  Pink  Fluker." 

The  poems  of  the  nnmtx^r  are  by  B^esie  Chandler,  Harriet  Presoott  SpolTord,  Am6I1e  RItos.  C.  S. 
PerciTal,  Kdmnnd  Gosse;  and  in  '*Bric-li  Brae"  by  Samuel  Mintnrn  Peck,  Anthony  Ix>Tell,  Charlotte 
Fiske  Bates,  and  the  late  George  T.  Lanigan. 

Contents  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  June:  Frontispiece, "A  June  Morning"  ;  '* Once-on-a-Time,**  poem, 
Emily  Huntington  Miller;  Little  Lord  Fanntleroy,  ch.  VIII.,  IX ,  Frances  Hodgaan  Burnett,  two  illus- 
trNtions:  Winged  Seeds,  poem;  No  More  School,  picture ;  Personally  Conducted,  VIII.— Queen  I'arir, 
Frank  R  Stocktou.  fourteen  illustrations;  Grandpapa  Rosebush,  verses,  illustrated;  The  Kelp-Gather- 
ers, cbs.  I.,  K.,  III.,  IVm  v.,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  two  illustrations;  George  Washington,  chs.  XV.,  XVI., 
H'  rac(>  B.  Scudder,  six  illustrations ;  The  ButteiHy  and  the  Bee,  verse,  Edith  M.  Thomas ;  Klshee  and 
Their  Tounfc,  three  illustratons;  A  Puzzled  Papa,  verses;  The  Wild  Flowers,  vtrses,  ill^^t^ated ;  The 
Boys'  Paradise,  three  illuatrations;  A  Boys'  Camp,  described  by  one  of  the  campers,  three  illustra- 
tions: Robin^s  Return,  poem,  Edith  M.  Thomas;  Little  Miu  Mabel,  Jingle, illustrated  •  Mother's  Idea; 
The  Satchel,  five  illustrations;  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet,  fourth  paper,  illustrated ;  Pt  Nicholas  Tog 
Stories,  illustrated ;  A  Recipe,  verses,  illustrated ;  Riddles  for  Veiy  Littie  Folks— Jingles :  "•  Pret^ 
Painted  Bridges,"  ** White  Sheep,"  "Dormio  Hill,"  illustrated  and  engrossed:  Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
Ulustrated. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AMD  THE  NURSBRT  for  June  has  been  received.  The  progress  made  in 
child  literature  in  the  last  decade  has  been  very  marked.  This  Magaiine  is  a  splendid  exponent  of 
thiH  progrMB,  in  matter,  illustration  and  style.  The  June  number  is  fhlly  up  to  the  usual  high  stan- 
dard. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L,  BUCHANAN^   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

\Th*  J<mrnai  !•  uad  to  eveiy  Ootmty  SuperbUendenl  and  DUtrict  Clerk,  and  mtut  be  car^uUy 
pmmvad  dy  them  as  pmbUe  property  and  trantmitted  to  their  iueeeeeort  in  qffice.  \ 

Text-Books. 

PRICE-LIST  AND    REGULATIONS   OF  THE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  circular  was.  mailed  to  superintendents  and  district 
trustees  on  the  loth  day  of  June: 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
/Richmond,  June  i,  1886. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Trustees  of  Schools  : 

The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following  list  of  text- 
books for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  beginning  August  i,  1886. 

The  agreement  with  the  publishers  of  the  books  adopted  is,  that 
they  will  provide  a  supply  of  books  in  each  county  in  which  they  are 
used,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  schools  thereof,  at  a  cost  to  the 
pupils  not  to  exceed  the  present  wholesale  price. 

The  price  annexed  to  each  book  on  the  list  given  below  is  that  at 
which  the  book  is  to  be  sold  to  pupils,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  school 
officers  to  see  that  no  higher  price  is  paid. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  necessi- 
tate changes  of  text-books  in  any  county  or  city  of  the  State,  but 
leaves  the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  county  and  city  school 
boards.  Counties  and  cities  having  other  books  than  those  on  the 
prescribed  list,  can  continue  in  use  any  one  or  every  one  of  the  books 
they  now  have,  or  they  can  change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them 
at  any  time  during  the  next  four  years.  But  all  changes  must 
be  to  the  books  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Where  no 
change  is  desired,  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  city  board 
is  necessary,  as  the  books  now  in  use  will  be  continued  until  dis- 
placed by  the  adoption  of  other  books. 
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BOOKS  ADOPTED  AND  SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES. 

Publishers.  Price 

TO  Pupils. 
y.  P,  BeU  &  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.: 

Magiirs  History  of  Virginia lo  90 

Houghton,  Mifflin  <Sf  Co.,  Boston  : 

Cooke's  Virginia  [for  supplementary  reading] i  06 

J.  B.  Lippincott  <Sf  Co.,  Philadelphia  : 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary 48 

Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary 80 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary i  40 

Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary '. i  50 

A.  Love//  <Sf  Co.,  New  York  City: 

Graphic  Copy  Books  (large) 10 

Graphic  Copy  Books  (small) 07 

University  Pub/ishing  Co.,  New  York  City : 

Venable's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers.. 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic 36 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic ^ 64 

Holmes'  New  History  of  United  States i  00 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography 60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual  of  Geography i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geography i  20 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati: 

McGuffey's  Revised  Primer 09 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader 17 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader 30 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader 42 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader 50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader 72 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader 85 

McGuffey's  Revised  Speller 17 

Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Grammar 42 

Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar 65 

Note.— School  Officers  will  bear  in  mind  that  while  no  requirement  is 
made  that  cities  or  counties  shall  change  the  text-books  previously  adopted 
and  in  use,  all  text-books  which  shall  be  adopted  at  any  time  within  the 
ensuing  four  years  in  place  of  those  now  in  use,  shall  be  taken  from  the 
list  above  prescribed.  This  provision  for  gradual  changes  of  text-books 
through  a  period  of  four  years,  according  as  such  changes  may  be  deemed 
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expedient,  will,  it  is  believed,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inconvenience  to 
the  schools  and  the  expense  to  the  people. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

REGULATIONS 

Of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia  as  to  Introduc- 
tion AND  Uniformity  of  Text-Books. 

[Adopted  May  19,  1886.] 

1.  The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  on 
Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Penmanship, 
United  States  History  and  Virginia  History  shall  be  those  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  contract  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publishers  is  limited  to  four  years,  namely,  from  August  ist,  1886, 
to  August  I  St,  1890,  and  the  school  board  of  each  county  may  change 
from  the  books  now  in  use  to  the  books  on  the  State  list  at  any  time 
during  the  four  years— the  newly  adopted  books  to  remain  in  use 
not  less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  their  adoption  and  intro- 
duction, provided  they  continue  for  so  long  a  time  on  the  list  licensed 
by  the  State  Board. 

3.  The  new  books  shall  be  introduced  in  the  formation  of  all  new 
classes,  and  the  old  books  shall  be  tolerated  only  when  a  commence- 
ment has  previously  been  made  in  such  books  by  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  a  class ;  in  such  case  their  use  may  be  continued  until  the 
completion  of  those  books  by  the  class.  If,  however,  the  publishers 
of  the  newly  selected  books  make  satisfactory  offers  in  reference  to 
exchange  of  the  new  books  for  the  old,  the  changes  may  be  as  sud- 
den and  complete  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  county  board, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school. 

4.  As  soon  as  a  change  of  text- books  for  use  in  the  schools  shall 
have  been  determined  on  by  the  county  school  board,  due  public 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  names, 
prices  and  mode  of  obtaining  the  books,  and  of  the  regulations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  requiring  every  pupil  to  be  supplied 
with  the  proper  books  before  admission  into  any  public  school. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  see  that 
early  and  efficient  arrangements  are  made  whereby  supplies  of  books 
will  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  children  and  sold  on  the  terms 
indicated  in  the  contract.  He  shall  furnish  each  teacher  with  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  concerning  text-books, 
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and  also  with  a  list  of  the  books  and  prices  agreed  upon,  which  list 
the  teacher  shall  keep  posted  in  his  school-room. 

6.  No  teacher  shall  receive  or  teach  any  pupil  who  is  not  supplied 
with  the  proper  books,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  teacher  in  this  par- 
ticular shall  not  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  school  in  the  matter  of 
average  attendance,  that  is  to  say,  the  schools  shall  not  be  closed  for 
lack  of  the  number  of  pupils  required  for  a  lawful  school  if  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  pupils  for  the  reason 
given  above. 

7.  County  superintendents  shall  require  of  each  teacher  explicit 
statements  in  reference  to  text-books  in  every  monthly  report,  and 
if  any  irregularity  has  been  allowed,  the  teacher  shall  be  warned  to 
obey  the  law,  and  after  warning  has  been  given,  if  irregularity  is 
continued  or  repeated,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  withhold  his  receipts  for  the  teacher's  monthly  reports 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  law  is  observed  properly,  and  should  a 
teacher  be  contumacious  or  persistently  negligent,  his  license  shall 
be  cancelled. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  see  that 
these  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  he  shall  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  respect  to 
their  observance  and  concerning  other  mattters  of  duty,  according 
tO'forms  furnished  by  that  officer. 

9.  Although  no  teacher  or  school  officer  can  receive  any  pay  or 
percentage  for  supplying  books  to  the  children,  yet  any  teacher, 
trustee,  or  superintendent  may  with  propriety  assist  in  bringing  the 
books  within  easy  reach  of  the  children,  and  in  receiving  the  price  of 
the  books  and  transmitting  the  same  to  any  dealer  who  may  entrust 
them  with  a  gratuitous  agency  ;  and  any  teacher  or  officer  may  with 
propriety  buy  with  his  own  money  and  keep  on  hand  books  for  the 
convenience  of  scholars. 

10.  The  duties  and  privileges  conferred  upon  county  superintend- 
ents and  county  school  boards  in  the  foregoing  regulations  shall 
apply  also  to  city  superintendents  and  city  school  boards. 

11.  All  regulations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  reference  to  text-books  wliich  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  fore- 
iifoing,  are  hereby  repealed. 

A  copy  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

L.  R.  HOLLAND, 
Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
Richmond,  Va.,  June,  1886. 
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The  Sammer  Normals. 

Copies  of  the  following  circular  were  mailed  on  the  12th  of  June 
to  all  superintendents  now  in  office,  with  the  request  that  they  distri- 
bute them  among  their  teachers : 

Circular  No.  8. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond,  ]\in%  7,  1886. 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  summer  institutes 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  progress.  The  services  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  have  been  engaged.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  be  comprehensive  and  varied.  In  addition  to  the  common  school 
branches,  object-teaching,  didactics,  including  school  organization, 
dass-teaching,  school  management,  discipline,  &c.,  elocution  and 
vocal  music  will  receive  due  attention.  Classes  may  be  organized  for 
instruction  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  common  school  branches, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  should  desire  it. 
Occasional  general  lectures  or  addresses  will  be  delivered  on  literary, 
scientific  and  educational  topics.  The  whole  course  of  instruction 
will  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  improvement 
of  teachers.  To  this  end,  special  effort  will  be  made  to  illustrate  and 
exemplify  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  **the   profession  of  teaching  is  just 
what  teachers  themselves  make  it,"   and  it  ought  to  be  among  the 
'  most  progressive  of  all  pursuits. 

Special  programmes  of  the  exercises  in  each  institute  will  be 
made  out  and  furnished  to  teachers  as  soon  as  the  institutes  begin. 

SALEM. 

The  institute  at  Salem  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  July,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  on  the  9th  of  August.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Dr  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Maryland,  assisted  by  Prof  J.  G.  Swartz,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  Miss  M.  Pauline  Gash,  of  th^  State  Female  Normal  School 
of  Virginia,  and  other  able  and  experienced  instructors.  A  special 
circular  will  be  issued  by  the  local  authorities,  setting  forth  the  many 
advantages  offered  by  Salem  as  an  eligible  location  for  a  summer 
institute,  the  refinement  and  intelligence  of  its  people,  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  climate,  the  rare  beauty  of  surrounding  plain  and  moun- 
tain, the  free  access  to  the  library,  lecture -rooms,  and  grounds  of 
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Roanoke  College,  the  exceptionally  careful  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  teachers.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  board  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  has 
been  secured  at  rates  as  low  as  $io  per  month. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  town  council  to  look  after 
all  local  matters  pertaining  to  the  institute.  Teachers  desiring  to 
attend  should  communicate  with  Superintendent  Wm.  M.  Graybill, 
notifying  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  and  on  what  train  they  will 
arrive.  He  will  send  them  certificates  which  will  entitle  them  to 
reduced  rates  of  travel.  All  teachers,  on  their  arrival  at  the  depot, 
will  be  met  by  members  of  the  committee  and  escorted  to  the  homes 
to  which  they  may  have  been  assigned. 

STAUNTON. 

The  institute  at  Staunton  will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of 
July,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  on  the  nth  of  August. 

It  will  be  under  the.  supervision  of  Prof.  Frank  M.  Smith,  a  prac- 
tical teacher  and  school  superintendent  of  large  experience.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 
of  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana,  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia,  and  Miss  Parrish  and  Miss  Brimblecom,  both  of 
the  State  Female  Normal  School  of  Virginia. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  and  a  committee  of  citizens  are 
giving  all  needful  attention  to  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
institute.  They  will  issue  a  special  circular  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  large  attend- 
ance at  the  institute  held  at  Staunton  last  year  is  sufficient  evi-/ 
dence  that  the  advantages  there  offered  are  widely  appreciated.  In 
addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  last  year,  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  passed  last  winter,  authorizes  the  occupancy  by  the  sum- 
mer institute  of  the  public  hall  and  recitation-rooms  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Institution. 

First  class  board  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  will  be  furnished  by 
the  hotels  and  public  boarding  houses  at  rates  not  exceeding  $15  per 
month  or  $4  per  week.  Cheaper  board  (as  low  as  $12  or  $13  per 
month)  can  be  had  by  those  desiring  it.  The  city  school  board  has 
voted  an  appropriation  sufficiendy  large  ($125)  to  defray  all  inci- 
dental expenses. 

Teachers  who  propose  to  attend  this  institute  should  notifv  Super- 
intendent W.  A.  Bowles,  who  will  send  them  a  certificate  which  will 
entitle  them  to  reduced  rates  of  travel.  Teachers  on  their  arrival  at 
the  depot  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 
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FARMVILLE. 

The  summer  institute  at  Farmville,  for  the  benefit  of  female 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  begins  to-day  (7th  June),  and  closes 
the  2d  July.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Female 
Normal  School.  As  many  teachers  have  applied  for  admission  as 
can  be  received.  As  all  arrangements  are  complete,  no  further 
announcement  is  necessary. 

PETERSBURG. 

The  eight  weeks  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  provided  for  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  ist  of  July,  and  close  on  the  25th  of 
August.  It  will  be  conducted  by  President  J.  M.  Langston  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  Institute.  Such  additional  normal  instructors  as  may 
be  needed  will  be  employed  and  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  from 
the  Peabody  fund  for  summer  institutes.  This  institute  is  designed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  No  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  President  and  Faculty  to 
make  this  summer  session  successfully  accomplish  its  object. 

A  large  and  handsome  audience  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
five  or  six  hundred,  has  been  completed  and  provided  with  seats. 
Board  will  be  furnished  at  a  cost  to  the  teacher  not  exceeding  eight 
dollars  per  month.  Teachers  should  communicate  at  once  with  Presi- 
dent J.  M.  Langston,  and  notify  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  complete  all  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation,  and  send  to  them  certificates  which  will  entitle  them 
to  reduced  rates  of  travel. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  Assembly  provides,  that  "when  any 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  notified  of  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  said  summer  course,  he  shall  notify  all  the 
colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county."  Superintendents  will 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Teachers  holding  certificates  of  membership  can  obtain  round -trip 
tickets  at  two  and  a-half  cents  a  mile  each'  way  over  the  following 
roads :  Richmond  &  Alleghany,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  Richmond  &  Danville,  Virginia  Midland,  York  River  and 
Norfolk  Southern. 
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Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac. — Round-trip  tickets 
at  one  unlimited  fare. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — Full  fare  going,  and  return  at  reduced 
rate. 

Shenandoah  Valley. — Round  trip  tickets  at  two  cents  a  mile 
each  way. 

These  rates  are  allowed  only  to  teachers  holding  the  certificates 
above  mentioned.    To  obtain  these  certificates  write  as  follows  : 

For  Institute  at  Salem,  Superintendent  Wm.  M.  Graybill. 
For  Institute  at  Staunton,  Superintendent  Wm.  A.  Bowles. 
For  Institute  at  Petersburg,  President  Jno.  M.  Langston. 

PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIPS.  ^ 

There  are  six  vacancies  in  the  Peabody  Scholarships  allowed  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Nashville  Normal  College.  Examinations  of  applicants 
to  fill  these  vacancies  will  be  held  as  follows :  at  Farmville,  June 
29th  ;  at  Salem,  July  27th,  and  at  Staunton,  July  27th. 

For  further  information  apply  to  this  office. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

% 
Note.— Round-trip  tickets  from  Richmond  to  Salem,  good  to  return  as 
late  as  October  31,  I9.60. 


Gounty  Saperintendents 

should  receive  from  their  predecessors  in  office  the  following  docu- 
ments: 

1.  Copy  of  School  Laws. 

2.  Educational  Journals  of  Virginia. 

3.  County  Superintendent's  Record  Book. 

4.  Record  Book  for  Examination  of  Teachers. 

5.  Annual  Reports  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

6.  Monthly  and  Term  Reports  of  Teachers. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  District  Clerks. 

8.  Annual  Reports  of  County  Treasurer. 

9.  Annual  Reports  of  County  Superintendent  to  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

10.  Blank  Forms  for  Annual  Report  of  County  Superintendent  for 
year  ending  July  31,  1886. 
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II.  All  other  Official  Documents  on  hand,  such  as  printed  Circu- 
lars and  Blank  Forms  of  all  sorts. 

These  documents  belong  to  the  office,  and  not  to  the  individual. 

Superintendents  will  please  report  to  this  office  a  list  of  all  the 
documents  turned  over  to  them. 


Woroester's  Diotionariesi 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  publishers  of  Webster's  dictionaries  have  declined 
to  accept  the  conditions  on  which  said  books  were  adopted  by  this 
Board  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  Worcester's  dictionaries  be  substituted  for  Web- 
ster's on  the  one-book-list  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
meeting  held  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  provided  the  publishers  thereof 
j^ree  to  provide  a  supply  of  the  books  in  each  county  in  which  they 
may  be  used,  sufficient  for  the  schools  thereof,  at  a  cost  to  the  pupils 
not  exceeding  the  present  wholesale  rates." 


Superintendents  of  Schools  Appointed. 

The  following  Superintendents  of  Schools  have  been  appointed, 
their  term  of  office  to  begin  July  ist: 

D.  P.  Powers,  for  the  county  of  Albemarle,  vice  L.  A.  Michie,  re- 
signed ;  H.  M.  Keyser,  for  the  county  of  Page,  vice  Joseph  Stover, 
declined  to  qualify. 


Virginia  Stbdents  at  the  Nashville  Normal  Oollege. 
report  of  president  stearns. 

University  of  Nashville, 
STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 
Nashville,  June  isty  1886. 
Hon,  John  L.  Buchanan, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
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holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  for  the  period  ending  May  26th,  1886  ; 
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*  No  examination  on  account  of  sickness. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Eben  S.  Stearns,  Chancellor, 

75  is  a  fair  average  and  entitles  the  student  to  continuance 
class  and  progress  with  it. 


&c, 
in  his 


We  call  attention  to  the  following  section  of  the  School  Law: 
All  school  officers  going  out  of  office  shall  deliver  to  their  succes- 
sors the  records  and  all  official  papers  belonging  to  the  office.  In 
case  of  the  refusal  or  failure  of  any  officer  to  do  so  on  demand  of  his 
successor,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  therefor,  and  a  like  penalty  for  each  month  during 
which  he  shall  persist  in  withholding  the  same. 
[See  Code  of  1873,  chap.  78,  sec.  39.] 
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Any  District  Clerk  or  County  Superintendent  who  fails 
to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Educational  Journal  regularly  every 
month,  should  make  known  the  fact  to  the  editor,  Prof.  W.  F.  Fox, 
329  west  Main  street,  Richmond.  Va. 


Blank  forms  for  use  of  teachers  and  school  officers  will  be  sent 
about  the  first  of  July  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  examination  of  teachers  should  be  deferred  until  after  the 
receipt  of  these  forms.  Forms  515  and  522  are  for  the  use  of  dis- 
trict clerl^.  Forms  518  and  519  are  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Forms 
509>  510.  5i4»  515.  516.  517,  521,  and  523  are  for  the  use  of  super- 
intendents.   

A  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Nashville  desires  a 
situation  as  teacher.  Address,  Miss  Jessie  P.  Simpson,  Christians- 
burg,  Virginia. 


Oar  State  Female  Normal  School. 

[Extract  from  Circular  of  Information  Issued  by  Principal  Ruffher.] 

The  Character  of  the  School  is  just  what  it  professes  to  be — 
a  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  This  is  what  the  law 
requires;  and  this  preparation  is  what  every  one  of  the  seven  to 
eight  thousand  teachers  of  Virginia  schools  needs  to  have  before 
beginning,  or  after  beginning,  to  teach. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  professions  is  that  of  the  Teacher,  and 
what  profession  is  more  important !  Pedagogy,  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
the  science  of  sciences  and  the  art  of  arts.  In  this  faith  the  school  is 
conducted.  Knowledge  is  its  material,  philosophy  its.  guide,  and 
practical  skill  its  outcome — the  What,  the  Why^  and  the  How.  The 
world's  experience  for  two  hundred  years  has  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority of  teachers  trained  in  this  way. 

The  Farmville  School  has  three  departments — namely,  the  Normal, 
or  professional  department  proper ;  the  Preparatory  school,  which  is 
simply  a  well-taught  primary  and  grammar  school ;  and  a  Model 
school,  which  is  a  school  of  children  under  ten  years,  who  are 
instructed  and  trained  by  an  expert  Model-School  Teacher — one  who 
was  induced  to  leave  similar  work  in  the  training  department  of  the 
3 
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great  Normal  College  of  New  York  city.  This  school  is  designed  to 
exhibit*  and  is  now  exhibiting,  the  most  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing, for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Senior  class  of  the  Normal  depart- 
ment. The  students  of  this  class  attend  the  Model  school  in  sections, 
and  there  observe  and  teach,  and  receive  practical  instruction  and 
criticism  from  the  Principal  of  the  Model  school. 

The  Normal  Course. — In  the  Normal  Course  the  six  elementary 
studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  every  public  school  constitute 
the  main  lines  of  study — first,  to  make  sure  of  their  mastery  as 
ordinary  branches  of  knowledge ;  second,  to  develop  the  philosophical 
principles  underlying  the  facts,  rules,  and  definitions  of  each  of  these 
studies;  third,  along  with  the  first  and  second,  to  expound  ^nd  illus- 
trate the  best  ways  of  teaching  each  study,  and  every  part  of  each 
study;  and  fourth,  to  require  the  students  themselves  to  prepare 
teaching  exercises,  and  exhibit  them  in  the  actual  instruction  of  their 
own  classes. 

Besides  this  standard  line  of  professional  work,  other  studies  are 
pursued,  with  the  design  of  liberalizing  and  training  the  minds  of  the 
students,  so  that  they  may  teach  even  the  primary  studies  with  more 
vigor  and  a  wider  intelligence.  Each  line  of  elementary  study  is 
pursued  to  some  extent  into  its  higher  continuations,  and  incidental 
studies  are  introduced.  The  philosophy  of  the  mind,  school  man- 
agement, and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  each  branch, 
constitute  the  regulair  course  of  separate  professional  study. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Normal  course,  as  taught  in  this  institu- 
tion, have  been  somewhat  fully  described  in  widely-circulated  printed 
documents,  some  of  which  are  still  on  hand,  and  will  be  furnished  to 
such  persons  a3  desire  to  understand  the  course  more  fully. 

At  present  the  aim  of  the  Normal  school  is  only  to  give  a  thorough 
and  liberal  preparation  for  teaching  the  primary  and  grammar  school 
branches.    The  subjects  of  study  are  included  in  the  following 

List  of  Studies. — i.  Language — Orthography;  Reading  and 
Elocution ;  English  Grammar ;  Composition ;  Outlines  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Classics ;  Elements  of  Latin. 

2.  Mathematics— ^^Ti\a\  Arithmetic;  Written  Arithmetic ;  Alge- 
bra; Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science — Political  Geography  ;  Elements  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Geography ;  Physiolqgy  ;  Lessons  in  Natural 
Science. 

4.  History — History  of  the  United  States;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  Constitution  and  School  Law  of  Virginia. 
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5.  The  Arts — Penmanship;  Drawing;  Vocal  Music;  Book-Keep- 
ing;  Calisthenics. 

6.  Teachings — School  Economy ;  Methods  of  Instruction ;  Lec- 
tures on  Education ;  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  whole  school  is  taught  to  sing  by  note,  as  part  of  the  course. 
Extra  individual  lessons  are  given  in  Vocal  Music  and  Piano  Music 
to  such  as  desire  it.  A  charge  of  $30  is  made  per  session  for  this 
special  instruction  in  each  of  these. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students  can  be  received  on  State  account.  These,  of  course,  must 
support  themselves,  but  they  pay  no  tuition  or  other  school  fees. 
These  State  students  are  either  the  regular  representatives  of  coun- 
ties and  cities,  or  they  are  persons  received  as  substitutes  in  place  of 
such  representatives  as  fail  to  come.  Substitutes  to  fill  these  vacan- 
cies left  by  non  representation  may  be  received  without  regard  to 
their  place  of  residence  in  the  State,  or  to  the  number  who  may 
already  have  been  received  from  their  county  or  city.  Of  course 
regular  representatives,  who  give  tiiAely  notice  of  their  intention  to 
come,  will  have  the  preference  over  all  others;  but  all  applicants  who 
do  not  give  notice  thirty  days  before  the  session  opens  must  take 
their  chanc^  of  getting  admission.  All  State  students  are  required 
to  sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  after  leaving  the  Normal  School ;  although,  of 
course,  whilst  thus  teaching  they  will  receive  pay  for  their  services, 
like  other  teachers. 

Other  students  from  Virginia  may  be  received  on  payment  of 
thirty  dollars  tuition  for  the  session,  if  their  admission  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  privileges  of  State  students. 

Public  School  Teachers  are  also  allowed  to  come,  on  the  basis  of 
their  licenses,  without  tuition  fees.  These  make  the  most  appreciative 
students,  because  they  have  learned  from  experience  the  difficulties 
of  the  profession. 

State  students  must  ordinarily  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  be  recommended  by  the  county  or  city  superintendents,  after 
an  approved  examination  on  the  six  primary  studies. 

All  appUcants  should  have  sound  health,  vigorous  intellects,  and 
high  moral  tone;  and  they  should  be  free  from  damaging  eccentri- 
cities. 

Thorough  Preparation  Required.— It  is  distressing  to  observe 
how  low  is  the  standard  of  proficiency  recognized  by  many  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools.    Young  ladies  are  often  sent  to  us  who 
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ehould  be  sent  to  a  really  good  primary  school,  if  such  could  be 
reached.  If  they  come  to  us  in  this  condition,  we  must  either  send 
them  back,  or  we  must  first  do  for  them  this  primary  work.  If  we 
take  them  into  the  Normal  School  proper,  they  are  an  injury  to  the 
classes,  and  the  double  work  they  have  to  do  in  making  up  the  defi- 
ciencies in  their  primary  education,  in  addition  to  their  Normal  work 
proper,  overtasks  and  disheartens  them,  and  prevents  graduation  in 
most  cases. 

These  poorly-prepared  young  ladies  have  our  sympathy,  and  we 
dislike  to  refuse  to  receive  them  for  many  reasons,  especially  as  they, 
or  such  as  might  be  sent  in  their  places,  probably  have  at  home  no 
means  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  acquirements.  We  therefore 
will  receive  such  as  may  be  sent;  and,  if  found  to  be  deficient,  they 
will  be  placed  in  the  Preparatory  School  and  kept  there  a  half,  or,  if 
need  be,  a  whole  session  before  they  are  put  under  regular  profes- 
sional training.  This,  of  course,  lengthens  their  period  of  preparation 
for  teaching,  but  it  is  good  economy,  and  in  the  end  will  usually 
make  the  world-wide  difference  of  being  soundly  prepared  for  teach- 
ing instead  of  being  unprepared.  There  may  be  a  little  magic  in 
the  name  of  having  been  to  a  Normal  School,  but  the  name  without 
the  virtue  is  mere  imposition.  We  are  aiming  at  the  hone^,  thorough 
preparation  of  our  young  ladies  for  successful  and  really  effective 
teaching,  and  we  ask  our  friends  to  encourage  all  who  come  to  us  to 
be  patient,  and  to  submit  to  whatever  is  thought  best  for  them. 
Surely  we  have  their  interest  at  heart,  and  ought  to  be  their  best 
advisers.  Those  who  come  prepared  are  gladly  assigned  to  appro- 
priate classes.  Next  to  teachers  of  experience,  our  most  contented 
and  most  profited  students  are  those  who  have  been  most  thoroughly 
and  liberally  educated  before  they  come.  Their  mental  culture  and 
their  familiarity  with  the  leading  branches  enable  them  promptly  to 
grasp  the  dominant  ideas  in  the  professional  course  and  readily  mas- 
ter its  practical  applications.  Hence  it  is  that  county  superintendents 
should  search  cut  the  best  educated  and  most  vigorous  minds  among 
their  teachers,  and  those  expecting  to  teach,  and  urge  them  to  take 
the  professional  course.  The  temptation  with  superior  women  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  content  with  the  respectable  degree  of  success  which 
they  can  command  without  special  preparation  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
They  are  capable  of  a  degree  of  success  and  eminence  far  beyond 
what  they  can  possibly  reach  without  professional  study  and  training. 
Such  women  should  remember  that  Virginia  and  the  whole  Southern 
country  are  needing  and  calling  not  only  for  superior  teachers  of 
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common  schools,  but  also  for  Normal  instructors  for  ''Institutes'' 
and  Normal  Schools.  This  is  a  demand  which  will  increase  for  many 
years,  and  this  is  the  highest  career  offering  to  the  women  of  the 
South,  and  the  most  remunerative. 

At  this  Normal  School  they  may  receive  both  general  and  special 
Normal  instruction.  They  may  be  trained  in  the  whole  circle  of 
professional  branches,  or  they  may  become  specialists  in  Model- 
school  work,  in  Vocal  or  Instrumental  Music,  in  Drawing,  etc.  Some 
students  develop  special  aptitudes  after  getting  here,  and  their  plans 
may  be  modified  accordingly.  Whilst,  however,  superior  ability  and 
scholarship  may  be  expected  to  command  the  highest  success,  it  is 
not  our  wish  to  discourage  persons  of  any  grade  of  ability  which 
may  suffice  for  teaching. 

The  Normal  School  course  is  more  important  to  the  weak  person- 
ally than  to  the  strong,  and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  special  training 
gives  a  practical  superiority  to  the  weak  over  those  who  are  stronger, 
but  lack  special  training.  And,  moreover,  Normal  training  develops 
slumbering  talent  and  gives  to  the  over-modest  student  a  juster  self- 
appreciation,  and  hence  more  effectiveness  than  otherwise  could  ever 
have  been  attained.  Therefore,  all  who  are  teaching  or  who  expect 
to  teach  should  desire  and  seek,  above  all  things^  to  have  a  Normal 
School  training. 

Official  and  Public  Interest  in  the  Matter.— School 
Superintendents  are  deeply  interested  in  securing  trained  teachers 
for  their  schools  and  in  the  improvement  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
a  Normal  School.  Even  a  few  professional  teachers  may  make 
their  influence  strongly  felt  throughout  a  county.  This  appeal  goes 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  school  officers  of  those  counties  which 
hitherto  have  had  few  or  no  representatives  at  the  Normal  School. 
Although  distance  may  be  pleaded,  it  is  possible  that  more  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  the  county  Superintendent  and  other  school  officers 
would  have  secured  a  representation.  What  are  a  few  dollars  com- 
pared with  the  benefit  received  !  This  is  a  serious  matter  when  it  is 
considered  how  important  it  is  to  the  families  and  every  public 
interest  ta  have  good  schools. 

Classification  and  Graduation. — The  Normal  School  session 
is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  second  term  beginning  February  ist ; 
and  the  school  itself  is  divided  into  four  classes — A,  B,  C,  D — the 
last  being  the  lowest.  The  new  comers,  whether  they  enter  in  the 
first  or  second  term,  are  usually  assigned  to  the  D  class,  and  continue 
in  it  a  half  session.    So  many  of  them  as  are  able  to  go  on  become 
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Roanoke  College,  the  exceptionally  careful  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  teachers.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  board  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  has 
been  secured  at  rates  as  low  as  $io  per  month. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  town  council  to  look  after 
all  local  matters  pertaining  to  the  institute.  Teachers  desiring  to 
attend  should  communicate  with  Superintendent  Wm.  M.  Graybill, 
notifying  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  and  on  what  train  they  will 
arrive.  He  will  send  them  certificates  which  will  entitle  them  to 
reduced  rates  of  travel.  All  teachers,  on  their  arrival  at  the  depot, 
will  be  met  by  members  of  the  committee  and  escorted  to  the  homes 
to  which  they  may  have  been  assigned. 

STAUNTON.  * 

The  institute  at  Staunton  will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of 
July,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  on  the  nth  of  August. 

It  will  be  under  the. supervision  of  Prof  Frank  M.  Smith,  a  prac- 
tical teacher  and  school  superintendent  of  large  experience.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 
of  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana,  Prof  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia,  and  Miss  Parrish  and  Miss  Brimblecom,  both  of 
the  State  Female  Normal  School  of  Virginia. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  and  a  committee  of  citizens  are 
giving  all  needful  attention  to  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
institute.  They  will  issue  a  special  circular  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  large  attend- 
ance at  the  institute  held  at  Staunton  last  year  is  sufficient  evi-/ 
dence  that  the  advantages  there  offered  are  widely  appreciated.  In 
addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  last  year,  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  passed  last  winter,  authorizes  the  occupancy  by  the  sum- 
mer institute  of  the  public  hall  and  recitation-rooms  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Institution. 

First  class  board  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  will  be  furnished  by 
the  hotels  and  public  boarding  houses  at  rates  not  exceeding  $15  per 
month  or  $4  per  week.  Cheaper  board  (as  low  as  $12  or  $13  per 
month)  can  be  had  by  those  desiring  it.  The  city  school  board  has 
voted  an  appropriation  sufficiently  large  ($125)  to  defray  all  inci- 
dental expenses. 

Teachers  who  propose  to  attend  this  institute  should  notifv  Super- 
intendent W.  A.  Bowles,  who  will  send  them  a  certificate  which  will 
entitle  them  to  reduced  rates  of  travel.  Teachers  on  their  arrival  at 
the  depot  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 
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FARMVILLE. 

The  summer  institute  at  Farmville,  for  the  benefit  of  female 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  begins  to-day  (7th  June),  and  closes 
the  2d  July.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Female 
Normal  School.  As  many  teachers  have  applied  for  admission  as 
can  be  received.  As  all  arrangements  are  complete,  no  further 
announcement  is  necessary. 

PETERSBURG. 

The  eight  weeks  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  provided  for  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  ist  of  July,  and  close  on  the  25th  of 
August.  It  will  be  conducted  by  President  J.  M.  Langston  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  Institute.  Such  additional  normal  instructors  as  may 
be  needed  will  be  employed  and  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  from 
the  Peabody  fund  for  summer  institutes.  This  institute  is  designed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  No  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  President  and  Faculty  to 
make  this  summer  session  successfully  accomplish  its  object. 

A  large  and  handsome  audience  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
five  or  six  hundred,  has  been  completed  and  provided  with  seats. 
Board  will  be  furnished  at  a  cost  to  the  teacher  not  exceeding  eight 
dollars  per  month.  Teachers  should  communicate  at  once  with  Presi- 
dent J.  M.  Langston,  and  notify  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  complete  all  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation,  and  send  to  them  certificates  which  will  entitle  them 
to  reduced  rates  of  travel. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  Assembly  provides,  that  "when  any 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  notified  of  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  said  summer  course,  he  shall  notify  all  the 
colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county.''  Superintendents  will 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Teachers  holding  certificates  of  membership  can  obtain  round -trip 
tickets  at  two  and  a-half  cents  a  mile  each'  way  over  the  following 
roads:  Richmond  &  Alleghany,  Norfolk  '&  Western,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  Richmond  &  Danville,  Virginia  Midland,  York  River  and 
Norfolk  Southern. 
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Roanoke  College,  the  exceptionally  careful  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  teachers.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  board  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  has 
been  secured  at  rates  as  low  as  $io  per  month. 
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will  be  met  by  members  of  the  committee  and  escorted  to  the  homes 
to  which  they  may  have  been  assigned. 
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be  assisted  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 
of  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana,  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia,  and  Miss  Parrish  and  Miss  Brimblecom,  both  of 
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Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  and  a  committee  of  citizens  are 
giving  all  needful  attention  to  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
institute.  They  will  issue  a  special  circular  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  large  attend- 
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addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  last  year,  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  passed  last  winter,  authorizes  the  occupancy  by  the  sum- 
mer institute  of  the  public  hall  and  recitation-rooms  of  the  Deaf. 
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the  depot  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 
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&  Ohio,  Richmond  &  Danville,  Virginia  Midland,  York  River  and 
Norfolk  Southern. 
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Roanoke  College,  the  exceptionally  careful  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  teachers.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  board  for  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  has 
been  secured  at  rates  as  low  as  $io  per  month. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  town  council  to  look  after 
aU  local  matters  pertaining  to  the  institute.  Teachers  desiring  to 
attend  should  communicate  with  Superintendent  Wm.  M.  Graybill, 
notifying  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  and  on  what  train  they  will 
arrive.  He  will  send  them  certificates  which  will  entitle  them  to 
reduced  rates  of  travel.  All  teachers,  on  their  arrival  at  the  depot, 
will  be  met  by  members  of  the  committee  and  escorted  to  the  homes 
to  which  they  may  have  been  assigned. 

STAUNTON.  ' 

The  institute  at  Staunton  will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of 
July,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  on  the  nth  of  August. 

It  will  be  under  the. supervision  of  Prof.  Frank  M.  Smith,  a  prac- 
tical teacher  and  school  superintendent  of  large  experience.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 
of  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana,  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia,  and  Miss  Parrish  and  Miss  Brimblecom.  both  of 
the  State  Female  Normal  School  of  Virginia. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  and  a  committee  of  citizens  are 
giving  all  needful  attention  to  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
institute.  They  will  issue  a  special  circular  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  large  attend- 
ance at  the  institute  held  at  Staunton  last  year  is  sufficient  evi-/ 
dence  that  the  advantages  there  offered  are  widely  appreciated.  In 
addition  to  the  facilities  furnished  last  year,  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  passed  last  winter,  authorizes  the  occupancy  by  the  sum- 
mer institute  of  the  public  hall  and  recitation-rooms  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Institution. 

First  class  board  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  will  be  furnished  by 
the  hotels  and  public  boarding  houses  at  rates  not  exceeding  $15  per 
month  or  $4  per  week.  Cheaper  board  (as  low  as  $12  or  $13  per 
month)  can  be  had  by  those  desiring  it.  The  city  school  board  has 
voted  an  appropriation  sufficiently  large  ($125)  to  defray  all  inci- 
dental expenses. 

Teachers  who  propose  to  attend  this  institute  should  notify  Super- 
intendent W.  A.  Bowles,  who  will  send  them  a  certificate  which  will 
entitle  them  to  reduced  rates  of  travel.  Teachers  on  their  arrival  at 
the  depot  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 
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FARMVILLE. 

The  summer  institute  at  Farmville,  for  the  benefit  of  female 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  begins  to-day  (7th  June),  and  closes 
the  2d  July.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Female 
Normal  School.  As  many  teachers  have  applied  for  admission  as 
can  be  received.  As  all  arrangements  are  complete,  no  further 
announcement  is  necessary. 

PETERSBURG. 

The  eight  weeks  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  provided  for  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
will  begin  on  Thursday,  the  ist  of  July,  and  close  on  the  25th  of 
August.  It  will  be  conducted  by  President  J.  M.  Langston  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  Institute.  Such  additional  normal  instructors  as  may 
be  needed  will  be  employed  and  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  from 
the  Peabody  fund  for  summer  institutes.  This  institute  is  designed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  No  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  President  and  Faculty  to 
make  this  summer  session  successfully  accomplish  its  object. 

A  large  and  handsome  audience  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
five  or  six  hundred,  has  been  completed  and  provided  with  seats. 
Board  will  be  furnished  at  a  cost  to  the  teacher  not  exceeding  eight 
dollars  per  month.  Teachers  should  communicate  at  once  with  Presi- 
dent J.  M.  Langston,  and  notify  him  of  their  purpose  to  attend,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  complete  all  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
accommodation,  and  send  to  them  certificates  which  will  entitle  them 
to  reduced  rates  of  travel. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  Assembly  provides,  that  **when  any 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  notified  of  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  said  summer  course,  he  shall  notify  all  the 
colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county."  Superintendents  will 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Teachers  holding  certificates  of  membership  can  obtain  round-trip 
tickets  at  two  and  a-half  cents  a  mile  each'  way  over  the  following 
roads  :  Richmond  &  Alleghany,  Norfolk  '&  Western,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  Richmond  &  Danville,  Virginia  Midland,  York  River  and 
Norfolk  Southern. 
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By  MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL,  of  WincheBter,  Vm. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Vir^nia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

fH^^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  you 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-paid 
by  return  mail. 

*<  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task. — 
Educational  ytmrnal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  p.  BEI.I.  ac  00.,  Pabliahers. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

University  of  Virginia. 

SUMMER  LAW  LECTURES  (nine  weekly)  be- 
g;in  8th  July,  1886,  and  end  8th  September.  HftTe 
proved  of  signal  uBe:— lit,  to  stadents  who  design  to 
panue  their  studies  at  this  or  other  Law  School;  2d,  to 
those  who  propose  to  read  priTately ;  aod  Sd,  to  prao- 
titloners,  who  baTe  not  had  the  advantage  of  syste- 
matic iostmction.  Vor  drcnlar  apply  (P.  0.  University 
of  Ta.)  to  John  B.   Minok,  Prof.  Com.  and  Stat.  Law. 

A^^  T^'E^'W^  f  ^^"^  ^^^  cents  postage,  and  we  will  mail  you  free  a 
^^— ■"  —  •  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  ft  CO.,  PorUand,  Me. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  all  DEALEDSThroughoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITION-IB7B. 
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«^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Sstabllsbed  in  1887. 

Superior  Bells  of  Cloraer  amd  Ifm  moontBd 

with  the  b«M  Eotmry  HarngbtgUf  ft»r  Chmvhm, 

Sch*oU,  Farnu,  Faetoriat,  CburC-ikoiMM,  Jtrt 

Alamu,  IbiMT  Clock*,  «(e.  Ail^r  Wiearramtod, 

IllMtrUed  GaUlof  M  sent  Free. 
Vahdoibm  *  Tzvr,  108  E.  M  St.,  OiMliaiMI. 


Manly  B.  Bamos  &  Co., 

903   MA.IN   STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

FosMt  tbe  Easiest  Tens  and  Lowest  Pricfis  for 

PIANOS,  ORGANS, 

AND 

Small  Insical  InstmmeQts. 

i50,ocx)  pieces  of  Sheet  Music  in 
stock  and  all  Music  Books.  Strings 
for  all  Instruments — their  quality 
guaranteed.  Write  to  us  before  yon 
buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  Piano, 
Organ,  Musical  Instrument,  or  Sheet 
Music.  The  two  cent  stamp  used  in 
writing  OS  will  save  you  many  dollars.    Catalogues  free  on  request. 

lAEI  6.  BAHOS  &  CO.,  903  MatD  St.,  (noit  Cor.  m)  RicliiODil,  7a. 

(Pianos  :  Knabe,  Emerson,  Behning,  Hallett 
&  Davis. 
Organs :  Packard,  Sterling,  Dyer  &  Hughes. 

The  Beet  Utudc  for  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Temperance  Societies, 

Daring  vacation  and  the  leisure  hours  of  summer,  Teachers  and  Directors  will  do 

well  to  examine  and  select  from  our  very  superior  new  books. 
SONG  GREETING,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  has  no  superior  as  a  collection  of  refined, 

melodious,  high-class  variety  of  songs  for  the  higher  schools.     6o  cents,  or  $6 

per  dozen. 
SONG  READER,  by  Irving   Emerson  and  O.   B.  Brown,  is  a  carefully-made, 

graded -instruction  book  for  teaching  the  notes ;  is  by  practical  and  able  men, 

and  is  full  of  the  best  exercises  and  songs.   Book  I,  50  cents;  Book  II,  60  cents. 
GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS,   by  Emerson  and  Swayne,  is  the  dearest, 

sweetest,  and  prettiest  of  picture  song  books  for  little  children.     30  cents,  or  $2 

per  dozen.  

For  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  we  call  attention  to 

SONGS  OP  PROMISE,  just  out,  by  J.  H.  Tenney  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  com- 
pilers of  the  first  ability.  A  large  quantity  of  new  Sunday-School  music.  35 
cents ;   I3  per  dozen. 

SONG  ^VORSHIP,  by  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  F.  Sherwin,  is  already  used 
largely,  and  is  of  approVed  excellence.     35  cents ;  $3  per  dozen. 


THE   TEMPERANCE    SONG-HERALD,  by  J.  C.  Macy,  is  the  brightest  and 
best  of  Temperance  song  books.     35  cents,  or  I3  per  dozen. 
Mailed  for  retail  price, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 
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The  Best  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Grammar 

Schools  are 

Meservey's  Single  and   Double  Entry  Bookkeeping! 

(For  High  Schools  and  Academies.) 
MESERVEY'S  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPING  I 

(For  Grammar  Schools.) 

By  A.B.  MESERVEY,  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  N.  H. 

Meservey's  text-books  in  Book-keeping  have  been  legally  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and  over  70  academies,  in  New  England 
alone,  including,  with  few  exceptions,  ail  the  most  important  places — Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Mass.-,  Portland,  Bath,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.;  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Poitsmouth,  N.  H.;  Providence,  Newport, 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  etc.  They  are  also  used  very  extensively  in  other  States.  Full  sets 
blanks  published  with  either  book.     Key  for  teachers. 

-     JUST  PUBLISHED,  AN 

Designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D.,  etc.     A 
clear.  Elementary  Manual  that  can  be  easily  comprehended. 

The  Best  History  of  England  for  High  Schools,  or  Advanced  Classes  in  Grammar 

Schools,  is 

STONE'S  HISTORir   OF  ENGLAND. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  matters  concerning  social 
life  and  progress,  giving  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  of  society  at  different  periods.  It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Rockford,  III.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Denver,  Col.,  etc. 
Attention  is  also  invited  to  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Higher 

Mathematics, 
Descriptive  circular  of  all  of  above  books,  with  terms  for  introduction,  will  be  sent 
on  application.     Copies  for  examination  sent  on  receipt  of,  for  Single  Entry,  30  cts.; 
Single  and  Double,  50  cts.;  Political  Economy,  30  cts.;  History,  40  cts. 

.  THOMPSON,  BROWN  A  CO.,  23  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,    RICHMOND. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

AtaFRED  ¥iriI«I.IA]!IIIS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELELRS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  FaTstteville  Street,  Saleigb,  N.  0. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

both:  ^EiiEe^sioiTs. 

The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  authorized  and  revbed  versions  of 

BOTE  TBI  OLD  AND  NEW  TZSTAHZITTS 

in  poimllel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
boond,  the  most  saleable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
bat  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.         Address 

BELL  &  FABSONS.  FnbUshers, 

Columbia,  8.  O- 

TP  A  r  U  r  D  C  11/  A  Itf  Tm  f  ^^  **^  ^'^^^  *  P^ncipals  and 
lILALniLnD  Vf  An  l  LU  I  Assistants;  also  several  for 
Alt,  Music,  &c.     Application-Form  and  information  free.     Address 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  UNIVERSITY, 

Mention  this  paper  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HELPS  TO  LITERATURE  STUDY. 


1.  Outline  Studies  in  Holmes,  Bryant,  Whittier — their  Poems.    32  pages.     10  cents. 

2.  Outline  Studies  in  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  James  Russell  Lowell.     31  pages.     10 

cents. 

3.  Tea  Great  Novels.     Suggestions  for  Clubs  and  Private  Reading.     23  pages.     10 

cents. 

4.  Selections  from  Robert  Browning  and  others,  for  Children,  Teachers,  and  Parents. 

62  pages.     20  cents. 

5.  Unity  Clubs.     Suggestions  for  the  formation  of  Study  Classes  in   Literature.     21 

pages.     5  cents. 
The  five  pamphlets^  post  paid ^  jo  cents.         Addres 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the   interests   of  Education   in   all   departments.     The   organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 

Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  ^g  IV.   Main  Street,  Richmond^  Fa. 
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Lippincotfs  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 

«  Cultivate  a  Taste  for  Reading  as  a  Source  of  Knowledge." 

Evidence  that  the  books  meet  the  wants  of  progressive  edncators — adopted  for  use  in 

City  of  New  York,  City  of  Philadelphia, 

City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  City  of  Salem,  Mass., 

City  of  Newburyport,  Mass  ,  City  of  Rockland,  Me., 
City  of  Keen,  N.  H.,  City  of  Meadville,  Pa., 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  TOWNS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Lippincott's  Popular  Spelling-Book. 

A  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  TWENTY  CENTS. 

Several  features  peculiar  td  this  book  are  deserving  of  special  consideration,  as 
thc}^  make  it  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Spelling-Book. 

(i.)  The  principle  of  comparison  and  contrast  has  been  generally  observed  in  the 
selection  of  the  words  in  the  lessons. 

(2.)  The  words  given  are  those  in  common  use  and  those  most  commonly  mis- 
spelled. 

(3.)  These  words  have  been  selected  and  classified  with  great  care. 

(4.)  The  lessons  are  well  graded,  and  many  are  given  in  script. 

(5.}  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  **  Homonymes"  than  in  any  other  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

(6.)  Free  use  has  been  made  of  "  Literary  Gems"  mostly  from  English  poetry. 
These  are  dependent  on  the  lesson,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
words  and  to  serve  for  memorizing. 

THE  MOST  SDCCESSFUL  TEIT-BOOK  OS  ELEMEHTARY  ASTRONOMY. 
ASTRONOMY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS, 

By  ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Sc.  D.,      and       GEO.  MORRIS  PHILIPS,  Ph.  D., 
PiofetBor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  Principal   of  State    Kormal    School,    West 

in  HaTerferd  Gollego.  Chester,  Pa. 

"  Well  oondensed,  well  arnnged,  embodying  all  the  latest  disooyeriea  " 

EXPLICIT  DIRECTIONS  GIVEN  IN  ALL  PRACTICAL  CASES  FOR  OBSERVING 
THE  CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA— CLEAR  EXPLANATIONS-PRESHNES^  OP 
MATTER. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  w^rk  has  proved  a  great  success. 
It  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  best  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  country. 
Phillips-Exeter  is  among  the  Academies  using  the  book. 

"  One  of  the  newest  and  best  of  modem  text-books  on  Astronomy.  It  is  a  work 
complete,  practical  and  modem,  admirably  suited  for  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
Seminaries  and  Academies.  Explicit  directions  will  be  found  for  making  astronomi- 
cal observations  and  clear  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the  seasons, 
day  and  night,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  &c.,  such  as  every  one  notices,  but  compara- 
tively few  understand.*' — Niew  York  School  yournal. 


'  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications, 

sent  to  any  address  on  application 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC    EDUCATI ONAL    SERIES. 

ANN-OUNOEME^TS.    ' 

Ready  September  ist.  "~      "**  ~ 

White's  Pedagogy. 

The  Elements  ol  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.D.,  Superintendent 
of  Cincinn^iti  Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of  the  science 
and  art  of  school  education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and 
for  ali  persons  interested  in~ education.    |2mo.'  full  cloth.    Introduction  price,  ji.50. 

McCuffey's  Word  List. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffeyV  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  les- 
sons as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.     Pronunciation  Indicated  by 
diacritical  marks ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  accented 
syllables  marked      i6mo.;  So  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  to  cents. 
Ecle<3tlc  Language  Lessons. 

By  M.  E.  Thalhsimer,  author  of  Histories,  Designed  to  accustom  children 
to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  Httle  reference  as  possible 
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Moral  Edaoation  an  Essential  f  eatnre  in  Pnblio  School 

Education. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  Civics  is  '  *  good  government  through 
good  citizenship.  *  *  To  secure  good  government,  therefore,  the  effort 
must  be  made  to  secure  good  citizens.  Good  citizenship  is  closely 
related  to  the  moral  character  of  the  citizen ;  a  good  man,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  a  better  citizen  than  a  bad  man.  For  the 
perfection  of  the  State,  it  is  thus  seen,  the  endeavor  must  be  to  im- 
prove the  moral  character  of  the  men  who  comprise  it.  The  method 
of  securing  this  fundamental  condition  of  good  government  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  an  accepted  truism  that  good  men  are  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  virtuous  children.  The  germs  of  moral  character  properly 
implanted  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  usually  develop  into 
those  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  call  a  "  sense  of  duty."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  wicked  or  degraded  childhood  seldom  emerges  into  a 
pure  and  upright  manhood  or  womanhood.  The  foundation  of  those 
moral  attributes  that  fit  a  man' (or  woman)  for  good  citizenship  are 
thus  laid  in  childhood. 

In  the  interests  of  the  State  a  system  of  public  instruction  has  been 
established  to  prepare  its  people  for  citizenship.  General  intelligence 
is  believed  to  be  an  advantage  to  good  government,  and  thus  the 
State  makes  provision  for  the  education  of  her  people.  But  since 
moral  character  is  an  essential  condition  of  good  citizenship,  the 
State  should  see  that  these  schools  afford  moral  education  as  well  as 
intellectual  education. 

Moral  education  consists  largely  in  the  culture  of  a  moral  instinct 
which  controls  the  life.  The  person  who  from  childhood  has  been 
accustomed  to  follow  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  to  walk  in  the  path 
which  by  common  consent  is  called  the  path  of  rectitude,  will  find 
the  habit  of  virtuous  thought  and  action  becoming  ingrained  in  his 
character.    Virtue  has  become  an  almost  inseparable  quality  of  his 
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nature.  His  thought,  his  affections,  his  desires  and  ambitions,  all 
flow  naturally  in  the  channels  of  morality.  He  has  acquired  a  moral 
instinct  which  controls  his  actions  independently  of  the  apprehension 
of  any  principle  of  moral  action. 

Such  a  man — and  there  have  been  many  such  in  the  world  from 
Socrates  to  Washington — possesses  one  of  the  most  important  quali- 
fications for  citizenship ;  and  the  question  is,  How  shall  we  secure 
and  multiply  such  men  in  a  nation  ?  How  shall  we  educate  the  youth 
of  the  nation  up  towards  so  high  a  standard  of  moral  manhood  ? 

Moral  education  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  moral 
action.  There  is  a  body  of  sentiments  and  actions  that  all  intelligent 
people  are  agreed  to  call  right,  noble,  pure,  virtuous,  etc.,  whatever 
the  reason  of  their  being  so ;  and  moral  education  is  the  training  of 
young  persons  to  feel  these  sentiments  and  perform  these  actions. 
In  other  words,  moral  education  aims  to  beget  the  habit  of  moral 
feelings  and  actions. 

The  methods  in  moral  education  are  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  education  of  the  aesthetic  nature.  In  cultivating  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  we  need  not  frame  a  definition  or  state  a  law  of  beauty. 
When  a  person  stands  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  object  he  does 
not  decline  to  decide  on  its  beauty  until  he  can  test  it  by  some  law, 
which  is  his  answer  to  the  question  why  is  it  beautiful.  The  percep- 
tion and  appreciation  are  immediate,  and  we  cultivate  the  power  of 
perceiving  and  appreciating  by  presenting  examples  of  beautiful 
objects.  We  place  him  amid  beautiful  scenery,  surround  him  with 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  and  fill  his  memory  with  gems  of 
literature.  For  higher  aesthetic  culture  he  visits  galleries  of  paintings 
and  halls  of  statuary,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  art.  The  light  of  beauty  shining  from  these 
works  of  genius  gives  growth  to  the  aesthetic  sense  as  the  sunshine 
gives  growth  and  fragrance  to  the  rose  or  lily.  There  is,  as  it  were, 
an' organic  growth  of  the  aesthetic  nature  as  it  feeds  upon  the  divine 
element  of  beauty  which  the  hand  of  genius  has  embodied  in  color 
and  form.  The  student  lingers  before  a  Madonna  of  Raphael  or  a 
landscape  of  Claude  with  a  rapture  of  soul  that  moulds  it  to  the 
appreciation  of  divine  ideals. 

The  moral  nature  is  developed  in  the  same  way.  Moral  culture  is 
a  growth  like  aesthetic  culture.  The  food  for  moral  culture  is  not  the 
law  of  morality,  but  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  moral  duties 
and  the  performance  of  moral  actions.  For  the  growth  of  the  moral 
nature  the  soul  should  be  fed  on  moral  sentiments  and  examples  of 
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noble  actions.  The  habits  of  feeling  and  volition  are  to  be  moulded 
in  the  direction  of  the  true  and  noble  until  they  crystallize  into  the 
character  of  the  man  or  woman.  There  will  thus  be  formed  a  moral 
instinct  which  will  shape  the  actions,  even  when  there  is  no  conscious 
choice  between  alternatives  of  duty. 

With  this  idea  of  moral  education,  which  it  is  believed  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  there  can  be  no  question  in  respect  to  its  being  given  in  our 
public  schools.  There  is  no  element  in  such  a  system  in  which  those 
holding  the  most  diverse  views  in  morals  and  religion  can  differ. 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  Prot^tants  and  Catholics,  believers  and  infidels, 
can  all  stand  in  complete  accord  on  such  a  system  of  moral  education. 
If  it  is  thought  that  moral  education  is  insufficient,  the  church  can 
supplement  the  work  of  the  State ;  and  the  task  will  be  all  the  more 
easy  when  the  moral  sense  of  the  child  is  already  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  virtue.  The  work  may  be  difficult  and  delicate,  but  the  general 
principle  of  the  method  is  simple  and  practical.  The  object  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  is  the  cultivation  of  a  moral  sense  that  will 
guide  the  person  into  the  path  of  honor  and  rectitude.  The  method 
of  attaining  this  end  will  be  indicated  by  a  few  suggestions. 

First,  there  should  be  special  effort  made  to  create  a  moral  atmos- 
phere in  the  school.  The  spiritual  nature  of  a  child  readily  recog- 
nizes such  an  atmosphere,  and  grows  stronger  through  its  health-giving 
influences.  The  importance  of  this  suggestion  is  emphasized  by  the 
&ct  that  in  many  schools  the  moral  atmosphere  is  positively  immoral 
and  demoralizing.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  moral  standards  of  school 
life  are  often  lower  than  those  of  social  life.  To  cheat  the  teacher  in 
recitations,  to  destroy  property,  to  conceal  offences  even  with  positive 
^Jsehood,  are  often  the  accepted  code  of  a  school  life,  a  departure 
from  which  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  standing  among  the  pupils. 
The  sentiment  to  conceal  the  guilt  of  a  fellow-student  is  well-nigh 
universal ;  and  students  will  lie  to  teachers  with  no  scruples  of  con- 
science, though  their  word  outside  of  the  school  would  be  implicitly 
trusted.  The  first  aim  of  the  school  is  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honor 
among  the  pupils  that  will  elevate  their  moral  sentiments,  and  make 
them  feel  that  the  path  of  honor  is  the  path  of  rectitude.  Upon  this 
the  State  should  insist,  and  every  citizen  will  commend  the'  work. 

Second,  historical  contact  with  the  men  and  women  of  pure  and 
noble  lives  gives  moral  education.  The  youth  naturally  admires 
what  b  true  and  elevated  in  human  character,  and  it  is  instinctive 
with  him  to  imitate  what  he  admires.  The  cruel  and  unjust  action 
arouses  in  him  feelings  of  condemnation,  and  he  will  naturally  turn 
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away  from  what  he  condemns  in  others.  Historical  reading  is  thus  a 
school  of  morality  ;  for  moral  education  the  class  in  history  is  supe- 
rior to  the  class  in  moral  philosophy.  Such  moral  education  the 
State  can  secure,  and  wise  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  will 
approve. 

Third,  the  reading  of  good  literature  is  also  an  efficient  means  for 
the  culture  of  the  moral  sentiments.  The  admiration  of  the  noble 
manhood  or  the  beautiful  womanhood  there  portrayed  reacts  upon 
the  character  of  the  reader.  The  memorizing  of  gems  of  literature, 
containing  moral  sentiments,  cultivates  the  moral  taste,  and  shapes 
the  moral  judgment.  Literature  has  done  more  for  the  progress  of 
civilization  than  legal  enactment.  **  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a 
nation,  and  I  care  not  who  make  the  laws,''  expresses  a  profound  and 
practical  truth,  and  indicates  one  way  of  affording  youth  that  moral 
training  that  leads  to  good  citizenship. 

In  this  discussion  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Bible,  the  church, 
or  the  Sabbath-school ;  they  are  all  useful  in  their  place ;  their  place 
is  not  in  the  public  school.  Personally  I  prefer  the  Bible  in  the 
public  school,  but  practically  in  many  places  it  must  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  the  omission  of  the  Bible  is  no  cause  for  discouragement 
or  apprehension.  A  Christian  teacher  in  a  school,  who  can  bring  to 
bear  Christian  influences  upon  his  pupils,  is  better  than  a  Bible  though 
it  were  read  a  dozen  times  a  day.  A  love  for  the  true,  the  pure,  and 
the  noble,  instilled  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  is  worth 
more  than  a  Sunday-school  lesson  or  a  sermon.  The  State  may  not 
insist  upon  these  agencies  for  moral  culture,  but  it  can  secure  what, 
in  the  public  school,  is  far  more  appropriate  and  effective. 

In  the  excellent  article  to  which  reference  has  been  made  it  was 
asserted  that  ** moral  instruction  cannot  become  a  universal  branch." 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  held  that,  not  only  can  moral  instruction 
become  a  universal  branch,  but  that,  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  it 
should  become  universal.  Whatever  else  is  neglected,  moral  instruc- 
tion should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  education  given  in 
the  public  schools.  Moreover  the  field  of  moral  instruction  is  so 
broad  and  comprehensive  that  all  classes  of  people  will  welcome  it. 
The  prospect  of  the  future,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  discouragement, 
but  of  hope.  The  nation  has  its  roots  ^in  our  public  schools,  and 
national  life  is  being  fed  from  this  source.  Whatever  to-day  we  put 
into  these  schools  will  manifest  itself  in  the  national  life  of  the  next 
generation.  As  the  life  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  virtue  of  its 
people,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the  system  of  pop- 
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ular  education  established  by  the  State  affords  that  moral  education 
which  alone  can  give  dignity  and  virtue  to  the  citizen,  and  secure 
**good  government  through  good  citizenship.'* — Dr,  Edward 
Brooks^  in  The  Citizen, 


GonBiderationB  Affecting  a  Oourse  of  Study  for  Public  Schools. 

BY  PROF.  W.  H.  PAYNE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

I.  Some  years  ago  I  thought  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study 
an  easy  affair,  but  as  I  have  studied  this  problem  more  thoughtfully, 
I  have  come  to  think  that  its  solution  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats 
of  pedagogic  skill.  It  is  not  at  all  my  purpose  to  present  a  course  of 
study,  but  rather  to  discuss  some  of  the  principles  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  would  undertake  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

The  difficulties  in  the  case  are  growing  greater  from  year  to  year. 
While  the  average  school  life  of  the  child  cannot  be  considerably 
lengthened,  the  subjects  that  claim  recognition  are  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  difficulty  could  be  over- 
come by  some  expeditious  methods ;  but  the  methods  that  are  now 
most  loudly  pressed  on  the  attention  demand  much  larger  outlays  in 
the  way  of  time.  We  are  to  recollect  that  by  the  new  theory  of 
teaching  the  pupil  is  not  to  learn  chemistry,  but  is  to  rediscover  it  ; 
he  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  gain  an  intellectual  mastery  of  facts  as 
they  are  presented  to  him  on  authority,  but  is  himself  to  gather  facts, 
collate  them,  interpret  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a  scientific  form. 
In  theory,  this  hypothesis  requires  an  almost  indefinite  extension  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  in  actual  practice  the  tendency  is  to- 
wards the  massing  of  the  pupil's  energy  on  a  smaller  number  of 
subjects.  This  is  the  present  dilemma.  The  teacher  is  in  a  straight 
betwixt  two.  There  seem  to  me  but  two  clews  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  of  growing  complexity:  (i).  Some  principle  of  selection  ; 
and,  (2).  A  general  method  of  teaching  and  learning  that  is  conso- 
nant with  good  sense. 

II.  There  are  three  grounds  on  which  we  may  defend  the  intro- 
duction of  studies  into  a  school  program  :  (i).  As  they  serve  for 
Zuidance.  (2).  As  they  serve  for  discipline.  (3).  As  they  serve  for 
cuUure. 

I.  There  is  some  knowledge  which  every  human  being  must  have 
as  a  personal  possession,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  a  daily,  almost 
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hourly,  need  of  it  for  the  management  of  his  affairs.  Reading, 
writing,  spelling,  language,  arithmetic,  hygiene,  are  examples  of  this 
necessary  knowledge.  Such  studies  must  be  introduced  into  the 
school  course.  I  doubt  whether  this  list  of  purely  practical  studies 
can  be  considerably  extended.  It  even  contains  matter  which  cannot 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  practical  use.  For  example,  the  purely 
useful  parts  of  arithmetic  might  be  contained  on  a  dozen  pages.  If 
the  only  basis  of  a  course  of  study  is  its  practical  character,  the 
pr<5blem  we  are  discussing  would  become  perfectly  simple. 

It  is  ver)'  easy  to  make  a  grave  mistake  on  the  point  of  practical 
utility.  For  example,  the  absolute  practical  value  of  medical  knowl- 
edge is  very  gre^t,  but  its  direct  value  to  the  individual  is  very  small. 
A  half  dozen  physicians  will  serve  a  community  of  ten  thousand. 
An  individual  may  be  ignorant  of  this  whole  subject,  and  yet  he  may 
enjoy  all  the  practical  benefits  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  direct 
practical  value  of  medical  science  is  very  small,  while  its  indirect 
value  is  very  large.  When  we  are'  discussing  courses  of  study  for 
the  public  school,  we  must  use  the  qualifying  term  direct  when  speak- 
ing of  practical  studies. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  studies  included  even  in  the 
elementary  school  course  which  cannot  be  defended  for  a  moment  on 
the  ground  of  their  direct  practical  value.  For  example,  the  time 
and  attention  now  given  to  arithmetic  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  study  of  this  subject  yields  a  high  quality  of  mental 
discipline.  It  is  very  important  to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge 
needed  for  individual  guidance;  but  it  is  still  more  important  to 
train  the  mind  so  that  it  may  become  the  deft  instrument  of  thought. 
We  must  insist  on  certain  ^studies  which  have  a  low  practical  value 
on  the  higher  ground  that  they  have  a  value  as  a  mental  gymnastic. 
All  mathematical  study  beyond  the  elementary  processes  of  arith 
metic  must  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  discipline.  If  it  were  true 
that  "  the  knowledge  of  most  value  for  guidance  is  also  of  most  value 
for  discipline,"  the  problem  of  the  curriculum  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified ;  but  it  happens  to ,  be  true  that  the  subjects  like  reading, 
writing,  and  language,  which  have  the  largest  practical  value,  have 
the  smallest  disciplinary  value.  This  fact  introduces  serious  compli 
cations  into  our  problem. 

3.  On  what  ground  shall  we  defend  the  study  of  such  subjects  as 
geography,  history,  literature,  music,  and  geology  ?     For  the  average 
pupil  they  have  scarcely  any  value  for  individual  guidance,  and  be 
yond  a  training  in  memory,  to  which  all  subjects  contribute,  they 
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have  but  a  low  value  for  mental  discipline.  Their  justification  is  to 
be  found  on  still  higher  grounds  than  mere  use  or  discipline— on  the 
ground  of  their  culture  value,  as  the  sources  of  mental  satisfaction  or 
contemplative  delight.  As  an  instrument  for  use^  the  pen  with  which 
I  am  writing  need  have  cost  but  two  cents,  but  it  was  cheap  at  five. 
I  paid  three  cents  for  form,  finish,  and  color.  There  are  these  two 
factors  in  everything  we  buy,  and  we  pay  out  our  money  in  about 
this  proportion.  Our  higher  and  better  life  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
plane  of  the  mere  utilities.  This  principle  aflfects  the  school  curri- 
culum just  as  it  does  manufacture  and  dress,  and  we  must  insist  on 
studies  which  are  neither  useful  for  guidance  nor  valuable  for  mental 
discipline,  but  because  they  are  spiritual  adornments.  Not  only  has 
every  individual  the  right  to  be  happy,  but  a  state  of  reasonable  hap- 
piness is  essential  to  the  doing  of  any  work  of  high  quality,  whether 
it  be  manual  or  mental.  Moreover,  in  this  region  lies,  if  not  the 
whole  problem  of  moral  education,  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it. 
The  individual  will  find  pleasure  somewhere,  and  of  some  sort ;  and 
if  this  pleasure  is  not  of  the  intellectual  type,  it  will  be  of  the  sensual 
type.  The  mind  of  every  child  should  be  forefurnished  with  the  ma- 
terial for  contemplative  delight,  and  the  studies  which  serve  this 
purpose  may  be  neither  useful  nor  disciplinary.  Their  easy  justifi- 
cation lies  in  their  culture  value. 

III.  If  I  interpret  some  recent  events  aright,  there  are  causes  now 
at  work  in  our  country  which  should  modify  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  school.  Comenius  conceived  of  the  school  as  an  officina 
humaniiatis — a  workshop  of  humanity.  In  this  Democratic  govern- 
ment we  must  regard  the  public  school  as  an  officina  civium — a  man- 
ufactory of  citizens.  The  necessity  of  this  conception  becomes 
apparent  when  we  reflect  that  the  citizenship  of  this  country  is  the 
roost  heterogeneous  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  this  moment 
foreign  immigration  menaces  our  peace  and  quiet,  and  it  is  not 
temerity  to  conjecture  that  it  may  soon  menace  our  distinctive  polit- 
ical existence,  unless  our  population  can  be  made  in  certain  essential 
respects  homogeneous.  To  borrow  an  idea  from  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, the  youth  of  our  country,  native  and  foreign,  must  be  cast  in 
the  republican  mould.  This  mould  is  the  American  public  school. 
The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  some  degree  of  instruction  will 
be  made  compulsory;  and  it  may  even  be  that  this  prescribed  attend- 
ance must  be  in  an  American  public  school,  rather  than  in  church 
schools.  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  our  school  course  must  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  give  great  emphasis  to  the  inculcation  of  patriotism. 
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We  must  make  much  more  of  American  history  and  literature,  and 
must  provide  all  our  youth  with  instruction  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  Democratic  government. 

IV.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  successive  additions  must  be 
made  to  our  public  school  course ;  and  to  make  this  possible  and 
profitable,  there  must  be  a  revised  conception  of  method.  Instruction 
can  be  neither  a  process  of  discovery  nor  of  rediscovery ;  but  a  pro- 
cess which  deals  principally  with  capitalized  knowledge.  This 
knowledge  must  be  acquired  for  purposes  of  use  and  for  purposes  of 
culture,  and  certain  parts  of  it  must  be  taught  with  a  view  to  training 
or  discipline.  The  purpose  of  the  public  school  is  not  to  train  scien- 
tists, and  I  am  not  able  to  see  that  the  general  study  of  the  sciences 
can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  their  practical  value.  Their  best 
defence  is  their  contribution  to  mental  breadth.  They  must  be 
learned,  not  by  a  slow,  inductive  process,  but  as  literature,  by  expe- 
ditious methods.  It  is  only  by  this  general  method  that  we  can  give 
the  needed  breadth  to  our  public  school  course.  In  every  science 
there  should  be  typical  lessons  of  the  inductive,  experimental  sort ; 
but  in  the  main,  the  science  that  is  taught  in  the  public  school  must 
be  learned  as  literature. — Intelligence, 


Saggedtions  on  Teaohing  Oomposition. 

1.  See  that  pupils  have  thoughts  to  express  before  they  attempt  to 
express  them.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  child  has  something  to 
say  on  the  subject  selected  before  he  attempts  to  write. 

2.  Have  your  pupils  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  language^ 
and  always  in  such  words  as  they  understand. 

3.  Do  not  insist  that  their  language  shall  consist  of  monosyllables. 
Monosyllabic  language  may  be  strong,  but  language  needs  to  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  strong.  A  judicious  intermingling  of  words  of 
various  lengths  is  the  most  harmonious  arrangement  as  well  as  the 
most  expressive. 

4.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  and  then  to  reproduce  what  they  have 
read  either  in  newspapers  or  in  the  works  of  standard  authors. 

5.  Encourage  them  to  refer  to  the  dictionary  whenever  in  doubt  as 
to  the  correct  meaning  or  the  proper  application  of  a  word. 

6.  Ease  of  expression  may  be  acquired  by  constant  practice,  but 
also  by  copying  and  memorizing  the  productions  of  the  elegant 
writers  in  one's  own  language.     We  naturally  imitate  the  style  of 
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those  writings  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and  their  methods 
of  expression  to  some  extent  model  ours. 

7.  Encourage  them  to  read  the  best  and  most  classic  authors,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  essentials  which  make  their  style  pleas- 
ing. Reading  literature  of  a  captivating  style  will  tend  to  give  one 
power  to  form  a  pleasing  style  of  one*s  own. 

8.  Give  occasional  exercises  in  transposing  poetry  to  prose.  This 
will  require  the  learner  to  remodel  many  of  the  sentences  and  express 
them  in  a  different  form. 

9.  Exercises  in  paraphrasing  are  excellent.  Let  the  pupil  take 
some  popular  proverb  and  write  an  explanation  of  it. 

10.  See  that  pupils  do  not  attempt  to  select  subjects  beyond  their 
comprehension.  Encourage  them  to  be  original  by  having  them 
write  only  on  such  themes  as  they  understand,  in  having  them  express 
themselves  naturally,  and  by  giving  them  proper  praise  for  even  their 
humblest  efforts. 

11.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  correct  and  re- write  what  they  have 
written,  and  prune,  until  they  express  themselves  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

12.  Lead  your  pupils  to  see  that  composition  is  only  telling  or 
writing  what  they  know  or  think  on  any  subject. 

13.  Make  your  composition  exercises  interesting  by  having  variety. 
The  teacher  is  often  able  to  create  interest  by  giving  a  five-minute 
exercise  ;  that  is,  by  allowing  the  pupils  five  minutes'  time  to  express 
themselves  on  a  given  subject. 

14.  Let  your  criticisms  be  generous.  Harsh  criticism,  particularly 
in  the  composition  class,  tends  greatly  to  discourage  the  child  and 
disgust  him  with  the  exercise. 

15.  See  that  the  compositions  of  your  pupils  are  expressions  of 
thought,  and  not  a  mere  string  of  meaningless  sentences  connected  , 
by  a  series  of  conjunctions. 

16.  See  that  their  sentences  are  not  ambiguous,  and  that  they  do 
not  violate  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

17.  Let  the  writing  be  exact.  Where  the  wrong  word  is  used  call 
their  attention  to  it,  and  in  this  way  aid  them  in  discriminating  accu- 
rately the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  in  words. 

18.  Teach  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  various  classes  of  senten- 
ces, and  sh6w  pupils  the  use  of  paragraphs  and  how  they  should 
begin. 

19.  Have  your  pupils  write  abstracts  of  stories  they  have  read, 
also  imaginary  stories. 
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20.  Give  them  practice  in  writing  news  events  for  the  press,  whether 
they  be  forwarded  to  an  editor  or  not. 

21.  Have  them  write  short  scientific  articles  ;  this  will  both  give 
them  a  review  and  train  them  to '  think  and  compose  with  special 
accuracy. 

22.  Let  them  write  descriptions  of  imaginary  voyages,  in  which 
they  can  employ  their  knowledge  of  geography  and  history. 

23.  When  pupils  in  a  class  are  not  ajl  required  to  write  on  the 
)5ame  theme  place  a  number  of  suitable  subjects  on  the  blackboard 
and  let  them  select  from  these. 

24.  Train  them  to  outline  or  analyze  the  topic  which  they  select 
before  they  begin  to  write  on  it. 

25.  Encourage  them  to  think  over  each  point  in  the  outline  care- 
fully before  they  attempt  to  write.  This  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves. 

26.  In  the  preparation  of  the  more  extended  essays  pupils  should 
be  trained  to  observe  closely  and  reflect  intently  before  giving  their 
thoughts  expression. 

27.  In  the  collection  of  material,  pupils  should  read  also  the 
thoughts  of  others ;  these  will  arouse  new  thoughts  in  their  own 
minds  and  make  their  writings  all  the  more  valuable. 

28.  The  student  preparing  to  write  should  be  encouraged  to  carry 
a  note-book  in  which  he  should  jot  down  such  thoughts  with  refer- 
ence to  his  subject  as  may  occur  to  him  from  time  to  time. 

29.  When  once  the  analysis  of  the  topic  has  been  made,  the  student 
should  select  only  those  parts  which  seem  most  important  and  dwell 
on  these,  but  without  repetition  of  either  thought  or  language. 

30.  Let  the  teacher  by  all  means  cultivate  among  his  pupils  a  taste 
for  good  reading  and  pure  literature.  Let  him  give  such  culture  to 
his  pupils  as  will  create  in  them  a  desire  to  read  for  themselves  what 
is  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  writings  of  others  and,  having  once 
secured  this  result,  he  need  have  little  fear  as  to  their  success,  not 
only  in  the  department  of  language,  but  in  every  other  department 
as  well. 

31.  Remember  that  the  daily  exercise  in  written  expression  of 
thought  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  formal  semi-monthly  com- 
positions prepared  for  an  occasion. 

32.  In  the  correction  of  compositions  it  is  usually  better  simply  to 
indicate  the  error  than  correct  it  ;  by  this  plan  the  pupil  will  be 
enabled  to  correct  most  of  his  own  errors,  and  when  not  able  to  do 
so  it  will  be  time  for  the  teacher  to  suggest  the  proper  correction. 
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Some  teachers  prefer  to  indicate  the  sort  of  correction  to  be  made, 
whether  in  spelling,  capital  letters,  or  otherwise,  but  in  general  it  will 
be  found  best  simply  to  indicate  that  an  error  has  been  made  and  let 
the  pupil  discover  it  for  himself. 

Some  of  the  errors  may  be  written  on  the  board  for  the  class  to 
criticise  and  correct.  When  such  a  plan  is  pursued  the  teacher 
should  never  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  permit  any  pupil  to  know 
from  whose  compositions  the  errors  have  been  gleaned.  In  general, 
those  errors  which  are  likely  to  be  made  by  all  or  most  of  the  mem-  • 
hers  of  the  class  should  be  placed  on  the  board. — Raub's  ''Methods 
of  Teaching" 

Best  or  Beoreation? 

Everybody  is  off  for  his  holiday,  and  yet  hardly  anybody  gives 
any  thought  to  the  question  what  the  chief  use  of  a  holiday  is,  and 
how  best  this  may  be  secured  for  himself  Perhaps  to  the  very 
young  it  does  not  much  matter.  Secure  young  people  a  moderate 
amount  of  change,  and  the  great  elasticity  which  is  in  the  young  is 
sure  to  enable  them  so  to  assimilate  that  change  as  to  restore  all  the 
energies  which  are  in  them,  and  of  course  to  renew  those  which  were 
in  any  sense  exhausted.  But  as  men  and  women  get  on  in  life,  the 
question  how  best  to  use  a  holiday  so  as  to  restore  vividness  and 
elasticity  to  the  energies  which  have  been  most  exhausted,  becomes 
a  very  difierent  and  much  more  delicate  one.  There  is  perhaps  no 
sadder  sight  than  to  see  the  fruitless  attempts  made  to  shovel  out 
amusement  among  a  number  of  aging  people — the  inhabitants,  for 
instance,  of  a  number  of  almshouses.  The  present  writer  saw  the 
other  day  some  vans  full  of  poor  old  men  and  women  discharged  at 
a  little  inn  in  a  country  road  without  any  arrangement  having  been  made 
to  provide  for  their  comfort  or  amusement.  The  old  men  managed  to 
stump  about  without  any  sign  of  enjoyment  indeed,  but  also  without 
much  sign  of  fatigue.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  excursion 
gave  them  any  pleasure,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  added  to 
their*  suffering.  But  to  see  the  old  women  sitting  down  wearily  on 
heaps  of  stones  at  the  roadside  and  looking  greyer  with  disappoint- 
ment in  the  ill-conceived  attempt  to  give  them  pleasure  than  their 
age  and  infirmity  alone  would  have  made  them,  was  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  sights  that  can  be  imagined.  The  truth  is  that  nothing  makes 
people  feel  more  forlorn  than  a  miscarried  attempt  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  that  nothing  is  easier  for  those  who  have  passed  the  elas- 
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tic  age  than  to  miscarry  in  such  attempts.  Indeed,  if  you  try  to 
provide  amusements  in  the  lump  for  the  old,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
miscarry.  What  suits  one  is  very  little  likely  to  suit  the  other,  and 
the  old  have  so  little  redundant  life  in  them  that  any  attempt  to  con- 
strain the  energy  they  have  into  artificial  channels  is  pretty  sure  to 
fail.  In  the  case  of  the  old  rest  is  the  first  condition  of  recreation, 
and  to  fag  them  with  fatiguing  efforts  to  which  they  are  not  accus- 
tomed is  the  greatest  of  mistakes.  At  the  same  time,  rest,  though  a 
considerable  part  of  recreation,  is  not  the  whole.  Any  one  who 
really  wishes  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  holiday  should  remember 
that  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient  store  of  quiet 
and  peace,  though  that  is  essential  to  recreation.  There  is  some- 
thing further  that  is  almost  essential,  and  that  is  some  kind  of  gende 
exercise  for  those  powers  and  energies  which,  being  naturally  keen 
and  vivid,  have  yet  had  least  room  for  activity  in  the  routine  of  ordi- 
nary life.  The  strict  meaning  of  re-creating  or  creating  afresh, 
obviously  includes  the  bringing  back  of  dormant  energies  into 
activity,  and  nothing,  we  believe,  really  tends  so  much  to  the  resting 
of  the  energies  which  have  been  over-used  as  the  bringing  into  play 
of  those  which  have  been  inactive  or  suppressed.  Nothing  is  so  truly 
recreation  to  those  whose  lot  dooms  them  to  hard  physical  labor  as 
the  excitement  of  some  lively  mental  interest,  just  as  nothing  gives  so 
true  a  recreation  to  the  overstrained  mind  as  a  mixture  of  sympathetic 
and  solitary  enjoyments — the  delight  in  seeing  others  happy  mingled 
with  the  delight  in  recovering  that  part  of  oneself  which  is  kept  out 
of  sight  by  all  hard  mental  labor. 

But  what  men  chiefly  forget  in  their  holiday  making  is  that,  besides 
discontinuing  their  ordinary  occupations  and  substituting  for  them 
other  occupations  which  awaken  a  different  class  of  interests,  they 
should  find  something  for  themselves  to  do  which  will  awaken  a  new 
sense  of  power  within  them  distinct  from  that  which  their  ordinary 
vocation  awakens.  That  is  the  truest  new  creation  or  recreation  of 
self  which  brings  into  exercise  disused  powers.  The  politician  who 
recalls  his  delight  in  poetry,  perhaps  even  his  own  poetic  powers  ;  the 
philanthropist  who  returns  to  his  special  scientific  tastes  to  find  them 
as  keen  as  ever ;  the  scientific  man  who  fills  himself  with  the  world 
of  beauty  and  art ;  the  scholar  who  revives  his  theology  ;  the  theo- 
logian who  rubs  up  his  astronomy — ^all  these  create  themselves  anew, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  undertake  anything  too  fatiguing — in  a  sense 
far  more  genuine  than  those  who  simply  amuse  themselves  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  holidays.     It  is  the  revivification  of  dormant 
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powers,  wherever  that  is  possible,  which  has  most  effect  in  refreshing 
the  whole  mind — in  restoring  to  it  its  vividness  and  force.  We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  is  possible  to  undertake  any  very  severe 
tasks  for  the  purposes  of  recreation,  for  any  heavy  strain  on  the  will 
is  inconsistent  with  rest,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  recreation.  But 
of  this  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  man  who  can  so  employ  a  part  of 
his  holiday  as  to  revive  lost  visions  and  to  experience  again  the  delight 
of  exerting  disused  powers,  will  be  far  more  refreshed  by  it  than  the 
man  who  simply  substitutes  for  his  routine  occupations  a  routine  of 
so  called  pleasure  almost  as  monotonous.  The  revival  of  a  dormant 
faculty  is  many  times  as  invigorating  as  the  mere  pursuit  of  so-called 
amusement.  When  Mr.  Dodgson,  the  mathematician,  employed  his 
holiday  in  writing  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  or  when  Professor  Tyn- 
dal  employed  his  in  considering  and  reviewing  Dr.  Mozley's  book 
on  miracles,  we  suspect  that  each  of  them  found  himself  far  more 
thoroughly  refreshed  than  either  would  have  been  without  that  ener- 
getic excursion  into  unaccustomed  fields.  The  practical  world  in 
which  busy  men  and  women  live  is  a  very  narrow  one,  which  only 
stimulates  half  their  powers.  The  true  secret  of  recreation  is  to  find, 
where  that  is  possible,  a  stimulus  for  those  powers  which  are  not 
exerted  in  life's  ordinary  routine.  And  though  this,  of  course,  is 
more  or  less  effected  by  every  journey  in  which  wonder  is  excited 
and  the  sense  of  beauty  gratified,  it  is  not  effected  half  as  systematic- 
ally and  effectually  as  it  might  be  if  men  would  keep  more  steadily 
m  view  the  half-submerged  tastes  and  studies  of  their  non-professional 
life.  A  man  becomes  a  new  man  by  recovering  a  submerged  portion 
of  himself  in  a  sense  far  more  real  than  that  in  which  mere  rest  and 
passive  enjoyment  can  make  him  a  new  man. —  The  Spectator, 


Fonrth  Tear  in  Arithmetic. 

by  superintendent  t.  j.  mitchell. 

Aims. 

I.  To  teach  comprehensive  definitions  of  all  the  terms  used  in  the 
fundameniai  operations  of  arithmetic. 

Great  pains  shouM  be  taken  to  have  these  definitions  dearly  under- 
stood. At  first,  they  should  be  carefully  developed  by  the  teacher, 
and  afterward  clearly  stated  by  the  pupils  in  oral  and  written  exer- 
dses. 
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II.  To  teach  addition  and  subtraction  of  decinuUs  through  thou- 
sandths. 

Progressive  practice  in  reading  and  writing  decimals  to  this  limit 
should  be  continued,  until  the  utmost  skill  is  acquired.  The  pro- 
cesses of  addition  and  subtraction  will  be  found  to  present  no  difficul- 
ties, after  the  pupils  have  learned  to  place  units  of  the  same  order 
under  each  other. 

III.  To  teach  the  process  of  tnuliipliccUion  when  the  multiplier 
contains  more  than  one  figure. 

Thoroughly  review  the  multiplication  table.  Require  the  pupils 
to  give  it  forward,  backward,  and  irregularly,  until  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  having  mastered  it.  Give  innumerable  ex- 
amples, but  do  not  permit  the  pupil  to  refer  to  the  answer,  in  any 
instance,  until  the  work  is  completed. 

IV.  To  teach  the  process  of  division  when  the  divisor  exceeds  ten. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  long  division  is  in  determining  the  suc- 
cessive figures  of  the  quotient.  Lead  the  class  up  to  this  difficulty 
gradually,  by  using  dividends  and  divisors  that  sustain  such  relations 
to  each  other  that  the  pupils  can  easily  decide  what  the  quotient 
figure  must  be.  Do  not  discourage  the  class  with  long,  tedious 
examples. 

V.  To  teach  the  forms  for  making  out  merchants'  bills. 

Do  not  confine  this  to  paper  and  slate  work  alone.  Let  bills  be 
rendered  from  real  transactions  between  pupils,  neatly  placed  upon 
paper,  and  brought  to  the  class  for  inspection.  Also  give  exercises 
in  making  change,  and  teach  a  simple  form  of  receipts  for  various 
business  transactions. 

Steps. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  the  whole  numbers  and  fi-actions. 

2.  Graded  exercises  in  written  multiplication. 

3.  Carefully  prepared  examples  in  long  division. 

4.  Daily  oral  and  written  drills  with  miscellaneous  problems. 

5.  Clear,  concise  definitions  of  all  the  terms  that  must  be  used. 

6.  A  carefully  developed  description  of  the  successive  steps  in 
every  solution  to  be  finally  taught. 

Methods. 

I.  Continue  the  methods  of  the  previous  year  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction. Develop  attention  and  executive  ability  by  keeping  account 
of  the  time  required  by  the  class  to  solve  examples,  and  endeavor  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  speed  that  accuracy  will  allow. 
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2.  The  following  order  may  be  used  advantageously  in  taking  up 
examples  in  multiplication :  First,  have  both  terms  consist  of' 
one  figure  each,  as,  9  X  8;  second,  let  the  multiplicand  consist  of 
several  figures,  but  require  no  "carrying/'  as,  24,132  X  2;  third, 
introduce  the  ** carrying'*  principle,  as,  1,253  X  3;  fourth,  have 
more  than  one  figure  in  the  multiplier,  as,  4,132  X  ^Z\  fifl^^  ^^ve 
zeros  in  the  multiplier,  as,  71,246  X  2,005;  ^^'^  sixth,  let  both  terms 
end  in  ciphers,  as  23,500  X  200. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  teaching  division  will  be  greatly  diminished  by 
introducing  examples  in  the  following  order:  First,  those  in  which 
the  terms  consist  of  one  figure  each,  as,  9-^3;  second,  those  having 
several  figures  in  the  dividend,  but  no  remainders,  as,  3,969  -h  3; 
third,  those  having  remainders,  as,  28,673  "^  2 ;  fourth,  those  in 
which  the  divisor  exceeds  twelve,  as,  1,875  "^  ^5  J  ff^h,  those  having 
ciphers  in  the  quotient,  as,  28,134-5-14;  sixth,  those  having  ciphers 
at  the  right  of  either  term,  and  then  at  the  right  of  both,  as, 
3,685  -f-  200,  4,500  -;-  15,  and  24,000  -^-  120;  seventh^  those  in  which 
the  two  left-hand  figures  of  the  divisor  are  one  and  zero,  respectively, 
as,  563,843  -;-  1,025 ;  and  finally,  those  involving  any  or  all  of  the 
above  difficulties.     For  these,  if  necessary,  a  trial  divisor  can  be  used. 

4.  Objective  teaching  must  be  continued.  The  order  of  teaching 
should  be  objects  manipulated,  facts  stated,  principles  discovered, 
applications  made,  and  generalizations  deduced. 

5.  Require  the  pupils  to  discover  every  fact,  process,  definition, 
and  principle  for  themselves,  and  to  state  their  discoveries  in  concise 
and  accurate  terms.     Banish  all  * '  parrot  work  "  from  the  school-room. 

Directions. 

1.  Excite  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

2.  Train  the  pupils  to  habits  of  concentration. 

3.  Secure  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  calculation. 

4.  Assign  written  explanations  for  home  work. 

5.  Awaken  in  all  an  intense  desire  for  investigation. 

Cautions. 

1.  Don't  fail  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers. 

2.  Don't  proceed  without  the  attention  of  all. 

3.  Insist  on  good  language  and  correct  deportment 

4.  Invent  manifold  ways  of  testing  all  that  has  been  taught 

5.  Dwell  on  those  processes  that  develop  the  most  mental  power. 

6.  Remember  that  intelligent  repetition  is  the  secret  of  good  results. 
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Writing. 

Four  purposes  support  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study.  All 
good  methods  grow  out  of  these. 

I.  To  educate  (to  lead  out  energy  and  develop  power)  in  the  way 
of  apprehending  form  while  teaching  (occasioning  in  each  pupil's 
mind  correct  ideas  of  linear  forms,  in  certain  combinations  and  rela- 
tions.) 

II.  To  educate  while  training  the  mind  to  represent  (image  to 
itself)  the  forms  which  have  been  taught. 

IIL  To  train  the  will  to  reproduce  at  fingers'  ends  exactly  what 
the  mind  conceives  as  the  product  of  good  teaching. 

IV.  To  train  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  till  they  become 
strong,  firm,  and  flexible,  obedient  to  the  will ;  the  end  in  view  is  to 
secure  precision,  rapidity,  and  ease. 

Necessity  of  Teaching.  I.  Teaching  is  not  putting  anything 
into  the  mind.  It  is  awakening  or  occasioning  in  the  mind  correct 
ideas  of  form,  by  presenting  the  correct  form  again  and  again  in  a 
new  light  every  time.  This  excites  the  mind.  It  puts  forth  energy 
and  comes  into  possession  of  knowledge. 

Methods  and  Directions. — 

1.  Present  the  correct  form. 

a.  As  a  whole. 

b.  On  the  blackboard. 

c.  In  such  a  way  as  to  excite  curiosity  and  hold  attention. 

2.  In  teaching  bring  the  central,  leading  form  into  prominence. 

3.  Appeal  to  the  imagination. 

4.  Give  large  copy. 

5.  Have  pupils  trace  the  correct  form. 

6.  Have  pupils  reproduce  each  form  to  develop  the  idea, 

7.  Compare  incorrect  with  the  correct  form.    Use  colored  crayon. 

8.  Present  the  correct  form  with  objects.     Have  class  do  the 

same. 

9.  Lead  pupils  to  analyze  each  letter  unconsciously  as  far  as 

possible. 
10.  Thinking  exercises. 
Two  Courses  of  Instruction  Necessary — General  and  sys- 
tematic. 

I.  Each  child  must  be  trained  to  copy  carefully  and  neatly  every 
word,  phrase,  or  sentence  learned. 
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2.  The  class  must  be  taught  one  point  at  a  timei  the  straight 
line,  the  correct  slope,  the  connecting  curve,  the  capital 
curve,  etc.,  in  a  natural  order  based  upon  a  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  script  letters. 

Necessity  of  Training.     II,  III,  IV. 

1.  To  develop  the  willpower  while  recalling,  representing,  and 

reproducing  the  forms  which  have  been  taught. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  (servants  of 

the  will). 

Methods  and  Directions. 

1.  Have  pupils  write  a  great  deal,  always  at  the  top  of  effort. 

2.  Give  exercises  to  make  the  muscles  strong  and  flexible. 

3.  Give  exercises  to  make  the  muscles  firm,  obedient  to  the  will. 

4.  Give  special  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  will.    The 

will  unlocks  power,  and  measures  the  amount  of  energy  it 
chooses  to  liberate. 

5.  Have  pupils  do  a  little  and  do  it  well. 

6.  Make  all  stimulation  as  far  as  possible  subjective. 

7.  Be  sure  that  interest  and  pleasure  attend  all  drill. 

8.  Require  pupils  to  write  lightly. 

9.  Require  smoothness,  accuracy  and  finish  first,  rapidity  after- 

wards. 
10.  Teach   and  train   unconsciously  all  you  can.     Use  double 
lines  . 

General  Directions. 

1.  Carry  forward  each  method  steadfastly  to  the  end. 

2.  Remember  that '  *  practice  makes  perfect. '  * 

3.  Use  slate  and  blackboard  a  great  deal.     Form,  not  finish. 

4.  Teaching  and  training  should  be  logically  separate  in  the 

mind  of  the  teacher,  but  carried  forward  simultaneously. 
The  second  is  subordinate  to  the  first,  but  one  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  other,  or  precede  it  altogether  in  time. 

5.  Do  not  leave  a  child  to  follow  an  ideal  standard  too  soon. 

6.  Realize  the  true  character  and  importance  of  work,  education 

and  training. 
The  end  of  all  teaching  and  training  should  be  to  have  pupils 
write  well,  not  simply  in  a  writing-book,  but  anywhere. — Freeman 
Hall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leominster,  Mass,,   in  American 
Teacher, 
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Edaoational  Naegets. 

Only  one  thing  of  a  kind  at  a  time. 

He  who  knows  only  by  heart,  knows  nothing. 

Man  acts  as  he  loves,  and  he  loves  as  he  thinks. 

He  who  has  not  learned  to  reflect,  has  been  poorly  instructed. 

Labor  is  for  the  learner ;  for  the  teacher,  direction  of  the  learners. 

Those  who  sow  much  and  plough  little,  lose  much  and  reap  little. 

Let  nothing  be  laid  on  the  top  of  foundations  not  yet  firmly  settled. 

Without  discipline  nothing  is  learned,  or  at  least  nothing  rightly. 

Understand  thorougly  the  best  methods  of  teaching — ^then  rise  your 
own. 

To  instruct  a  child  is  to  construct  him  within ;  it  is  to  make  him 
become  a  man. 

The  teacher  has  to  exercise  patience,  as  everything  must  go  slowly 
with  beginners. 

Whatever  is  taught  let  it  be  taught  accurately,  that  it  may  not 
cause  misconception. 

Let  everything  be  rightly  apprehended  in  its  beginning,  and  secure 
this  by  examination. 

First  a  thing  in  itself,  and  then  the  way  of  it.  Rules  without  mat- 
ter confuse  the  understanding. 

Let  the  teacher  not  teach  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  teach,  but  only 
as  much  as  the  learner  is  able  to  learn. 

Obedience  to  law  constrains  the  will  without  enfeebling  it,  while 
obedience  to  man  injures  it  or  enervates  it. 

Always  let  examples  precede,  as  being  the  matter  of  instruction  ; 
let  precepts  and  rules  follow,  as  the  form. 

By  compulsion  and  blows  one  disgusts  youth  with  studies  and 
causes  them  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  them. 

Let  the  teacher  take  care  that  he  always  brings  to  his  class  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  instruction  likely  to  please  and  to  profit. 

Knowledge  of  words  and  of  things  go  hand  in  hand.  Words  are 
learned  through  things,  things  are  learned  through  words. 

Clearly  lay  down  the  end  at  which  you  aim,  and  neglect  all  that 
does  not  bear  on  that  end  ;  advance  by  gradual  steps,  not  per  saltum. 

To  educate  children  properly  ought  to  be  for  the  teacher  only  the 
second  part  of  his  undertaking ;  the  first,  and  the  most  difficult,  is  to 
perfect  himself. 

The  vices  of  the  people  come  fi'om  the  need  of  escaping  from 
ennui  in  moments  of  leisure,  and  in  escaping  from  it  through  sensa- 
tions and  not  through  ideas. —  Texas  School  Journal. 
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The  Wild  Sower. 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 

Up  and  down  the  land  I  go, 

Through  the  valley,  over  hill ; 
Many  a  pleasant  ground  I  sow, 

Never  one  I  reap  or  till ; 
Fan  and  flail  I  never  wield, 
Leave  no  hayrick  in  the  field. 

Farmer  goes  with  leathern  scrip, 

Fills  the  harrowed  earth  with  seed 
In  the  self-same  score  I  slip 

Germs  of  many  a  lusty  weed ; 
Though  I  scatter  in  his  track, 
I  possess  nor  bin  nor  sack. 

He  sows  wheat  and  I  sow  tare, 

Rain  and  sunshine  second  toil ; 
Tame  and  wild  these  acres  share, 

Wrestling  for  the  right  of  soil. 
I  stand  by  and  clap  my  hands. 
Cheering  on  my  urchin  bands. 

Mine  the  cockle  in  the  rye, 

Thomdd  thistle,  large  and  fine. 
And  the  daisy's  white-fringed  eye. 

And  the  dodder's  endless  twine ; 
Mine  those  fingers  five  that  bind 
Every  blade  and  stalk  they  find. 

Mine  the  lilies,  hot  and  bright, 

Setting  summer  meads  on  fire ; 
Mine  the  silkweed's  spindles  white, 

Spinning  autumn's  soft  attire. 
Golden-rod  and  aster  then 
I  bring  up  by  bank  and  glen. 

Whoso  fleeth  to  the  woods, 

Whoso  buildeth  on  the  plains, 
I,  too,  seek  those  solitudes. 

Leading  on  my  hardy  trains ; 
Thorn  and  brier,  still  man's  lot, 
Crowd  around  the  frontier  cot. 
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Many  serve  me  unaware— 

Shag:gy  herds  that  ceaseless  roam, 
And  the  rovers  of  the  air 

Passing  to  their  winter  home ; 
More  than  these  upon  me  wait- 
Wind  and  water  bear  my  freight. 

Thus,  a  sower  wild,  I  go. 

Trafficking  with  every  clime, 
Still  the  fruitful  germs  I  sow 

That  shall  vex  your  harvest-time ; 
Otherwise,  ye  toil-stooped  men, 
Eden's  ease  were  come  again  ! 

—Journal  of  Education^  Boston, 


Query. — What  person  receives  the  highest  salary  as  teacher  in 
the  United  States? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know;  Professor  Turner  of  Edinburg,  anato- 
mist, receives  $22,000  salary.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
salary  paid  any  teacher  in  the  world.  It  has  been  stated  that  $8,000 
paid  President  Holden  of  the  California  State  University  is  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. — Our  Country  and  Village  Schools, 


Discipline. — "  I  cannot  get  my  class  to  come  to  the  recitation  in 
anything  like  good  order ;  I  caution  them  to  come  quietly,  but  when 
I  call  the  class  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  race  to  see  who  can  get 
into  the  recitation  seat  first.  I've  just  given  it  up;  can  you  help 
me. 

Ask  the  members  of  the  class  to  rise  at  a  given  signal ;  if  any  one 
hesitates  or  gets  up  slowly,  have  all  to  sit,  give  signal,  and  rise 
again;  repeat  this  in  a  pleasant  way  until  all  rise  at  the  same  time. 
(Do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  well).  When  this  is  accomplished, 
agree  upon  a  signal  for  passing.  If  pupils  pass  abruptly,  or  out  of 
order,  try  to  show  them  how  to  pass  quietly,  then  require  this  in  a 
pleasant  manner,  until  the  object  is  attained.  Repetition  and  perse- 
verance will  accomplish  all  but  impossibiUties.  Never  give  up;  "if 
at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again/' — Our  Country  and  Vil- 
lage Schools, 
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Editorial  Note. 

Webster's  Dictionary.— We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  this  number 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  To  commend  it  is  to  say  little,  for  its  reputa* 
tion  is  world-wide;  it  needs  no  commendation.  Special  attention  is  directed,  hov/- 
ever,  to  its  latest  improvement :  A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  con- 
taining over  25,000  titles.  The  book  has  come  to  be  encyclopedic  in  its  character, 
with  its  treatise  on  pronunciation,  its  Dictionary  proper,  its  valdable  tables,  its  supple- 
ment of  new  words,  its  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  now  its  Pronouncing  Gazetteer. 


Book  Notioes. 

A  NEW  SCH(X)L  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
Prepared  upon  the  basis  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  of 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  handy  volume  is  a  revision  of  Dr.  Worcester's  *'  School  Dictionary/'  and  its 
treatment  and  scope  are  in  accord  with  the  present  condition  of  the  language.  It  is 
marked  by  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  and  contains  much 
valuable  matter  in  the  tables  at  the  end.  It  presents  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  pronunciation,  and  adds  a  list  of  words  of  doubtful  or  various  spelling. 
The  tables  of  names,  &c.,  are  very  full.  Altogether,  it  is  an  excellent  book  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  school  children. 

A  number  of  books  recently  received  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  issue. 


No  school-room  is  complete  without  a  reliable  set  of  Maps,  in  which  all  the  politi- 
cal divisions  of  countries  are  brought  down  to  date.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  New 
Series  of  Educational  Maps  are  the  only  American  production,  and  endorsed  by 
our  leading  Educational  Faculty  as  the  most  complete  and  authentic  Maps  pub- 
lished.    The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  who  heartily  commend  the  series : 

J.  Simpson  Africa,  Secretary  of  Internal  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.D.,  President 

Affiixis,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Robert  Allyn,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  Pjrincipal  J.  W.  Holoombe,  State  Superintendent 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University.  of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D.,  President  Uni-  George  Howland,  Superintendent    of 

versity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Schools,  Chicago. 

James    B.   Angell,    LL.D.,    President  David  S.  Jordon,   President    Indiana 

University  of   Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  University. 

Mich.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  Author  of  Cyclo- 

George  S.   Baker,  Superintendent   of  pedia    of  Universal    History,   Green- 
Schools,  Evanston,  111.  castle,  Ind. 
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J.  Baldwin,  Principal  Texas  State  Nor-  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  President  Dniry 

mal  School,  Hantsrille,  Texas.  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

John  C.  Brannbr,  Professor  of  Geology,  John    B.   Pkaslsb,    Superintendent  of 

Indiana  University.  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Cole,  Superintendent  of  John  M.  B.  Sill,   Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  H.  Freer,  Principal  Preparatory  and  James    H.    Smart,    President    Purdue 

Normal     Departments,    Cornell    Col-  University. 

lege,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  R.  W.   Stevenson,    Superintendent    of 

Robert  Graham,  State  Superintendent  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

of  Schools,  Madison,  Wis.  E.   P.  Waterbury.  L.L.D.,    President 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Instruction,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Albert  B.  Watkins,  Assistant  Secre- 

James  £.  Harlan,  M.  A.,  Vice-Presidsnt  tary   Regents    of  the  University,  Al- 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  bany,  N.  Y. 


Notes. 

An  article  on  *'  The  EffecU  of  School  Life  on  the  Health  of  Women,"  by  Charles 
A.  L.  Reed,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women  at  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  will  appear  in  the  August  number  of  TAe  Cincinnati 
Medical  youmaU  The  essay  is  an  original  study  and  will  be  of  practical  hygienic 
importance  to  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and.  Parents.  Send  ten  cents  in  stamps 
and  secure  it. 

"  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,*'  for  August,  will  open  with  a  richly  illustrated 
article  of  great  economic  value  entitled  **  Woods  and  their  Destructive  Fungi.'*  The 
author,  Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  a  civil  engineer  of  rising  reputation,  has  for  several  years 
been  studying  the  structure  of  those  woods  most  commonly  employed  in  the  arts, 
with  reference  to  the  agencies  concerned  in  their  deterioration.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  put  quite  a  different  aspect  from  the  generally  accepted  one  on  the 
process  of  decay,  and  promise  to  be  of  vast  industrial  importance  in  their  practical 
application. 

Hon.  David  A.  Wells  closes  his  series  of  papers  in  *<  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  **  on  *'  An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,**  with  an  article  in  the  August  num- 
ber considering  the  attitude  which  the  United  States  should  take  toward  that  country. 

The  public  schools  of  Fredericksburg  closed  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  June  with 
public  exercises  in  the  courthouse.  Addresses  were  made  by  Professor  J.  G.  Swartz, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  the  retiring  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  The  session  has  been  a  successful  one  and  the  schools  are  growing 
in  popular  favor. 

Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Iowa  Teacher^ 
published  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and  the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education  ^ 
published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  which  these  journals  are  merged  into  the  Teachers* 
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Instiiuie  and  Practical  Teacher^  adding  about  three  thousand  subscribers  from  Iowa 
to  its  already  splendid  list. 

Professor  T.  J.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  will  hold  a 
four-weeks'  institute  at  Boone,  Watauga  county,  N.  C,  beginning  July  26th.  Boone 
is  in  the  beautiful  mountain  region  of  the  "  Old  North  State,"  and  presents  many 
attractions  to  visitors.  He  has  just  closed  an  institute  at  Florence,  Alabama.  At 
the  close  the  members  of  the  institute  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  gold-headed 
cane,  and  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Raoh/ed,  That  our  heartfelt  thanks  be  tendered  to  Superintendent  T.  J.  Mitchell 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  session  of  the  institute.  We  have 
found  him  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  thorough  scholar,  a  matchless  disciplinarian, 
and  an  enthusiastic  instructor,  and  bid  him  God  speed  in  his  noble  work. 

Professor  Mitchell  won  golden  opinions  at  Fredericksburg  last  year  and  has  many 
friends  in  Virginia  who  will  rejoice  at  his  success. 


Literary  Itemis. 

Monographs  on  Education. — Many  contributions  to  the  theory  or  the  practice 
of  teaching  are  yearly  lost  to  the  profession,  because  they  are  embodied  in  articles 
which  are  too  long,  or  too  profound,  or  too  limited,  as  to  the  probable  number  of 
interested  readers,  for  popular  magazine  articles,  and  yet  not  sufficient  in  volume  for 
books.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  therefore,  propose  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
title  of  Monographs  on  Education,  just  such  essays  prepared  by  specialists,  choice  in 
matter,  practical  in  treatment,  and  of  unquestionable  value  to  teachers.  They  will 
be  bound  in  paper  covers  and  sold  at  low  prices.  No.  i  of  this  series  will  be  a 
paper  on  Modem  Petrography,  An  Account  of  the  Application  of  the  Microscope 
to  the  Study  of  Geology,  by  George  Huntington  Williams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  will  be  ready  very  soon. 

The  Century  Dictionary. — For  the  past  five  years  The  Century  Company  has 
been  engaged  in  preparing  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  of  which  Professor 
William  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  is  editor-in-chief — the  purpose  being  to  make 
a  more  comprehensive  work  than  has  yet  appeared  in  popular  form,  to  include,  in 
addition  to  a  very  full  collection  of  individual  words  in  all  departments  of  the  lan- 
guage, all  technical  phrases,  not  self-explaining,  in  law,  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
sciences,  etc.  Indeed,  it  is  designed  to  make  this  dictionary  so  complete  in  its 
definitions  of  all  branches  of  science  and  art  that  even  the  specialist  will  need  nothing 
further.  The  number  of  *'  new  "  words  in  many  of  these  departments  is  said  to  be 
surprisingly  great.  The  dictionary  will  have  also  a  remarkably  complete  system  of. 
cross-references,  and  will  embody  in  itself  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  which  will  add 
greatly  to  its  value. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  for  September  An  Introduction  to  the 
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Study  of  Robert  Browning i  Poetry,  By  Hiram  G>noD,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Cornell  University. 

The  work  will  include,  with  additions,  the  Papers  on  *'  The  Idea  of  Personality, 
as  embodied  in  Browning^s  Poetry,"  and  on  '*Art  as  an  intermediate  agency  of 
Personality,"  which  Professor  Corson  read  before  the  Browning  Society  in  London, 
and  which  received  high  commendation  from  the  poet.  Several  pages  will  be  de- 
voted to  Browning's  favorite  art-form,  the  Dramatic  Monologue,  and  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  diction,  especially  those  which  sometimes  occasion  obscurity,  if  the 
reader  is  not  familiar  with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  selections  from  his  works,  with  explanatory  notes,  the  editor  will 

present  exegeses  of  a  number  of  poems,  without  the  texts ;  also  a  Bibliography  of 

Browning  Criticism. 

♦ 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  for  October  a  book  on  Manual  Training,  by  Professor 

C.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  than  whom  no  man  is  better 

qualified  to  define  and  expound  manual  education.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  first 

Manual  Training  School,  strictly  so-called,  and  he  shares  with  Professor  J.  D.  Run- 

kle,  of  Boston,  the  honor  of  first  advocating  practical  methods  of  tool  instruction  as 

an  element  in  American  education. 


The  Magazines. 

The  Jane  n amber  of  the  POLITICAL  BGIENGB  QUARTERLY  contains  Mven  artiolee,  of  which 
two  are  contribated  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Political  Scieoce  of  Colombia  College.  Profeoor 
Anson  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst  College,  has  an  eitremely  sasgeetlTe  paper  on  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr. 
William  A.  Dan ning  discasses  the  principal  oonstitational  questions  wbich  arose  daring  the  CiTil 
War.  He  shows  that  in  the  exigencies  of  the  struagle  for  national  unity  the  old  canons  of  oonstita- 
tional construction  were  discarded,  and  he  thinks  uuit  many  acts  of  the  g^remment  were  unwarranted 
by  any  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  old  constitution  was 
in  great  part  sirept  away  and  a  new  one  created  by  what  he  terms  the  re?olution  of  1861-67.  In 
strong  contrast  to  the  somewhat  strict-constmcUonist  tone  of  Mr.  Dunnlng's  article  is  the  discussion  of  tb* 
Legal  Tender  Qaeetion  by  Mr  H  H.  Neil! .  It  is  a  reply  to  Bancroft's  **  Plea  for  the  Constitution,  Wounded 
in  the  House  of  its  Guardians  "  The  Honorable  William  L.  Scruggs,  of  Georgia,  formerly  Minister  to 
Colombia,  furnishes  some  practical  and  timely  suggestions  abont  our  law  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Edwin 
B.  A.  Belignan  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of  two  phases  of  English  Socialism  in  this  century. 
He  describes  briefly  the  schemes  and  the  work  of  Robert  Owen,  the  father  of  the  oo-operative  move- 
ment: and,  more  fully,  the  ideas  and  the  labors  of  the  Christian  Socialists  (Maurice,  Kingsley  Hughea, 
and  others).  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  describes  the  recent  conflict  between  the  union-king  of 
Sweden-Norway  and  the  Norwegian  Parliament.  Mr  John  B.  Bowen  publishes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
studies  upofi  "  The  Conflict  of  Bast  and  West  in  Egypt  *'  He  sketches  in  this  number  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Egyptian  viceroyalty.  He  shows  very  clearly  how  Egypt  was  rained  by  the  extravagant  and 
over-hasty  attempts  of  its  rulers  to  develop  and  cWiliae  the  country,  and  describee  the  establishment 
of  the  Anglo-French  financial  control.  The  fbllowing  numbers  will  deal  with  the  rel>ellion  of  Arab! 
and  the  wnr  with  the  Mahdi. 

Published  by  Ginn  k  Co.,  Boston.    Price  $3  a  year. 

Contents  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  July.— Frontispiece,  *<  La  Fttyette  and  the  British  Ambassador." 
La  Fayette.  A  Child's  Fancy,  poem.  Little  Lord  Fauntieroy.  ch.  X,  two  illustrations.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett.  Three  Velvety  Bees,  verses.  Fly-finhing  for  Trout,  nine  illustrations.  Daisy-song,  verses. 
George  Washington,  chs.  XVII-XIX,  three  illustrations,  Horace  B.  Scudder.  Fresh  fh>m  a  Dip  in  the 
Breakers.  A  Song  of  Summer,  poem.  The  \jbf\.  Cruise  of  the  **  Slug."  five  illustrations.  The  Great 
Spring-Board  Act.  Wonders  of  the  Alphabet,  illustrated.  A  Difference  of  Opinion,  Verses.  Wild 
Hunters,  illostrated.  The  Theoretic  Turtle,  Verses.  Nan's  Revolt,  chs.  I,  II,  two  illustrations.  The 
Pnssleo'  Coats,  Jingle.  The  Kelp  Gatherers,  chs.  VI-VIII,  two  illnstrations,  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  A 
Belated  Fairy.  Aunt  Deborah's  Lesson,  illustrated.  Timothy  Timid,  illustrated  Jingle.  Ready  fbr 
Business,  VI,  Boat-Building.  "  This  Little  Pig  Went  To  Market*'  What  it  Was,  verses,  illustrated. 
Captain  Jack's  Fourth-of-July  Kite,  illustrated.  If,  verses,  illustrated.  Balloons  and  Bees,Jii^lo. 
Tipple  and  Jimmie,  full  page  illustration.  Number  one,  verses,  Amusing  the  Baby,  poem.  The 
Brownies  in  the  Menagerie,  verses,  four  illustrations,  Palmer  Cox. 
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The  JBI7  OKNTUET.— Articles  of  entorUiDineDt  and  of  Mrioofl  timelj  Interest  shsre  equlW  the 
■pace  of  the  July  Oentaiy.  In  their  order,  the  Illustrated  papers  area  doable  article  on  **  Cross-Oonn- 
try  Riding  in  America.'*  **  Homing  iMgeons,"  a  finely  illustrated  account  of  the  training  and  use  of 
earrier-pigeons.  *'A  Day  In  Surrey  With  William  Morris,"  the  Bnglish  poet,  artist,  and  socialist;  and 
Mn.  Sdinyler  ran  Renselaer's  third  paper  on  *  American  Country  Dwellings." 

As  osoal,  the  War  papers  are  profusely  illustrated,  the  first  of  them  being  a  conolnsion  to  the  Antie- 
tam  articles  of  thepreWous  number,  giring  a  woman's  recollections  of  Confederate  hospital  work  at 
Sbepherdstown.  Three  other  papers  doMl  anecdotally  with  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  General 
William  F.  Smith  writes  of  **Oeneral  G.  H.  Thomas  at  Chattenooga,"  in  answer  to  General  Grant's  article 
in  the  Century  for  Last  November.  '*  France  and  ludo-Chtna  "  deals  with  the  causes  and  fruits  of  the 
rsoent  French  war  in  Asia;  and  **  A  Bozn  of  the  Monto  Sect,"  describes  a  Tiait  to  a  monastery  of  one 
of  the  Baddhlst  sects  of  Japan. 

**  The  Labor  Question"  is  ably  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Western  manufacturer,  while  T. 
L.  De  Yinne  gives  his  views  on  the  question  of  *' Go -operation." 

POPULAB  BCIBNCB  MONTHLY,  Contents  for  July— An  Economic  Study  of  Mexico,  lY,  by  Hen. 
David  A.  Wells.  Barthqnakes  and  Other  Seismic  Movements,  illustrated.  An  Sxperlment  in  Silk- 
Otaltmre.  The  Influence  of  Bxerclse  upon  Health,  by  Professor  E.  L.  Bichards.  Transportation  and 
the  Federal  Oovemmeot,  by  J.  C.  Welch.  Bohemian  Glass.  Geological  Climate  in  High  Latitudes,  by 
C.  B.  Warring,  Ph.D.  Animal  and  Plant  Lore  of  Children.  The  Origin  and  Structure  o^Meteorites. 
The  Care  of  the  Brain.  Bustless  Iron.  The  Development  of  Minerals.  Sketch  of  Oerara  Mercator, 
with  portrait.  Coirespondence.  Editor's  Table,  Science  and  the  State.  Literary  Noticea  Popular 
Miseellany.    Notes. 

THE  aOUTHBBN  BIYOU  AG  for  July.  The  contents  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  July  are  more  than 
amally  varied  and  attractive.  The  first  article  is  entitled  "  First  Day  of  Beal  War,"  and  describes  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  J.  M.  Wright  contributes  an  article  on  the  old  army,  entitled  "Old- 
Time  Service."  An  interesting  article  is  on  the  **  Trappist  Abbey  of  Oethsemane."  In  this  abbey  per- 
pstaal  silenee  is  eqjomed  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  monks  are  very  vividly  described.  R.  H. 
■msm*  oootinQes  his  aooennt  of  the  War  in  Missouri,  and  Paul  H.  Hayne  has  his  second  paper  upon 
Charles  Oayarr6.  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  Southern  Summer  Beeorts.  The 
poetry  of  the  number  will  be  found  above  the  average  magazine  poetry  of  recent  date. 

THE  ATANTIC  MONTHLY  f  r  July,  Contents— The  New  Portfolio,  A  Prospective  Yisit,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmm.  At  Yariance,  Cara  W.  Bronson.  French  and  Bnglish,  first  paper,  Philip  Qilbert 
Hamerton.  The  Golden  Jostice,  Y,  Yl.  William  Henry  Bishop.  Ouida,  Harriet  Waters  Preston. 
The  Prinosm  Ottamaasima,  book  fourth,  XXXYII.  XXXYIIl.  Henry  James.  At  the  Grave  of  a  Sni^ 
dde,  S.  H.  B.  PlatL  Failure  of  American  Credit  after  the  Bevolutionary  War,  John  Piske.  Sibyl,  the 
Savage,  L.  W.  Champney.  The  Labor  Question,  George  Frederic  Parsons.  In  the  Clouds,  XYIL 
XYIII,  Charles  Bgbert  Craddock.  Two  American  Novels.  Needlework  in  Art.  The  Contributors* 
Clnh.    Bosks  of  the  Month. 

UPPINCOrrS  monthly  magazine  for  Jnly  begins  a  new  volume  and  contains— Taken  by 
Siege,  XIY-XYL  The  Old  Refrain,  Kate  Putnam  Osgood.  Two  Passions  and  a  Cardinal  Yirtne,  J  S., 
of  Dale.  A  Parable,  Louise  Chandli'r  Monlton.  The  Loves  of  the  Presidente,  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
Aspiration.  A.  L  Carlton.  A  Bachelor *s  Blunder.  XXY-XXYIII,  W.  E.  Norris.  The  Destruction  of 
Love-Letter^  Charlotte  Fiske  B«tes.  Our  Experience  Meetings,  lY— My  Literary  Career,  Henry  Grft- 
vUle;  How  I  dame  to  be  a  Writer  of  Books,  Joaquin  Miller.  Our  Monthly  Gossip— My  Friends  the 
SodallsU.    Craae  or  Culture,  L.  S.  H. 

CUB  LIITLE  ONES  and  THB  NUR8EBY  for  July— Bright,  timely  and  entertaining.  Plio^ 
$1.^    BumeU  Publishing  Co.    Boston,  Maw. 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

EIGHT  SCHOOLS— Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Languages,  English,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Philosophy.  Full  corps  of  eight  Professors.  Every  facility 
for  selecting  studies  according  to  previous  preparation  and  future  aims.  Several 
courses  of  Subsidiary  Lectures  free.  Ample  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus.  Li- 
brary, museum,  gymnasium,  two  literary  societies  ;  all  the  appliances  and  advantages 
of  a  well-equipped  and  prosperous  College.  Imtrtution  thorough  and  standards 
high.     Morail  and  social  surroundings  unsurpassed. 

Tb&ms  for  Nine  Months'  Session  :  Matriculation,  I15 ;  room-rent,  I5  ;  tuition  in 
three  schools,  I70 ;  board,  I90  to  1 100;  fuel,  light,  washing,  &c.,  about  ;$20. 

Next  Session  opens  SEPTEMBER  23,  1886- 

For  Catalogue  with  fuller  information  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  of  Faculty, 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y  L.   BUCHANANy    Superintendent  Public  InsirucHon,  Editor, 

]  \ThM  JowmaX  u  ««nt  io  every  CbimCy  AipeHniOMlefK  ond  DisMet  Clerk^  and  wmtt  be  ear^fiiOff 

yreiw  ved  6y  M«»  oe  pufrtic  properlg  and  tramtmitUd  to  their  tuceeMSon  in  qfiee.  \ 

Text-Books. 

Some  County  Superintendents  have  been  undecided  as  to  the  proper 
construction  of  the  circular  relating  to  Text-Books.  The  following 
extract  shows  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  matter : 

"  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Elducation  does  not  necessitate 
changes  of  Text-Books  in  any  county  or  city  of  the  State,  but  leaves 
the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  county  and  city  school  boards. 
Counties  and  cities  having  other  books  than  those  on  the  prescribed 
list  can  continue  in  use  any  one  or  every  one  of  the  books  they  now 
have,  or  they  can  change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them  at  any  time 
during  the  next  four  years.  But  all  changes  must  be  to  the  books 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Where  no  change  is  desired, 
no  action  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  city  board  is  necessary,  as  the 
books  now  in  use  wiH  be  continued  until  displaced  by  the  adoption 
of  other  books.'* 

The  county  and  city  school  boards  may  change  the  books  in  use 
or  not  as  they  choose.  It  is  put  by  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation entirely  in  their  hands.  If  it  is  desirable  not  to  change  the 
books  already  in  use  in  their  schools  (except  copy-books,  noticed  else- 
where), they  are  allowed  to  continue  them  without  action  on  their 
part.  There  is  no  necessity  for  re-adopting  them.  In  fact  such 
action  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Any  formal  action  on  the  part  of  school  boards  necessitates 
adoptions  from  the  prescribed  list.  If  the  books  in  use  are  to  be 
continued  it  must  be  without  action. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  change  any  book,  or  books  now  in  use, 
formal  action  in  reference  to  that  one  or  more  should  be';taken,  indi- 
cating the  changes  desired.  The  others,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
retain,  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  permitted  to  remain  under  this 
r^ulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  non-action. 

School  Boards  can  make  changes  at  any  time  within  the  four  years 
from  August  1st,  1886. 
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Under  the  agreement  with  publishers,  made  four  years  ago,  it  was 
specified  that  the  books  adopted  should  remain  in  use  not  less  than 
four  years  from  the  date  of  their  adoption  and  introduction,  provided 
the  books  continued  so  long  on  the  list  licensed  by  the  State  Board. 
School  Boards  are  not  under  obligation  therefore  to  continue  in  use 
under  that  contract  the  books  adopted  which  are  not  now  included 
in  the  list  licensed  by  the  State  Board.  The  State  Board  gives  them 
the  privilege  of  doing  so  if  they  wish  it.  They  have  a  right  to 
chahge  to  the  State  list  at  any  time. 

Regulation  3  seems  to  imply  that  the  books  just  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  must  be  introduced  in  the  formation  of  all  new  classes. 
It  must  be  construed,  however,  in  the  light  of  the  regulation  quoted 
above.  When  a  change  has  been  decided  on,  then  the  new  books 
must  be  introduced  as  indicated.  Had  Regulation  4  preceded  R^;u- 
ladon  3  the  apparent  inconsistency  would  not  have  occurred. 


Oopy-Books. 

As  supplementary  to  the  Circular  of  June  i,  1886,  issued  from  this 
office  in  regard  to  Text-Books,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no 
expense  attends  a  change  of  copy-books,  therefore  it  is  required  that 
the  copy-books  (the  Graphic  series)  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion be  introduced  in  all  cases  where  new  copy-books  are  to  be 
purchased.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Board,  which 
looks  to  a  one-book  series.  The  publishers  of  the  Graphic  series 
have  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Board,  and  will  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  books  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  schools. 
They  will  also  exchange  on  equitable  terms  with  dealers  having  other 
copy-books  formerly  on  the  State  list. 


Begister  of  Applioants  for  Teaoher's  Oertificate. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents  is  called  to  the  regulation  on  this 
subject.  The  keeping  of  this  register  is  a  specific  requirement  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  yet  some  have  failed,  it  seems,  to  keep  it.  The 
following  is  the  law  on  the  subject  (School  Laws,  page  128,  section 
364): 
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"  County  and  City  Superintendents  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  who 
apply  to  them  for  examination  for  teacher's  certificates,  and  shall 
enter  therein  the  name  of  teacher,  age,  color,  sex,  place  of  nativity, 
where  educated  (if  in  public  schools  of  Virginia  so  state) ;  whether 
or  not  they  hold  a  diploma  of  any  institution;  grade  of  free  school 
certificate  held,  name  of  district,  number  of  school;  total  number  of 
months  contracted  for  the  current  year,  total  length  of  time  taught, 
total  length  of  time  taught  in  a  public  free  school;  in  what  counties 
employed,  where  last  employed,  salary  per  month  for  current  year, 
post-office  address;  whether  or  not  the  applicant  expects  to  make 
teaching  a  profession;  number  licensed,  white  and  colored  separatel)'; 
number  employed,  white  and  colored  separately.*' 


Examination  Questions. 

Special  blanks  are  sent  out  for  the  questions  used  in  the  Exami- 
nation of  Teachers.  As  the  questions  are  bound  and  kept  in  the 
office,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  written  on  paper  of  uniform 
size.  Superintendents  will  be  careful  therefore  to  make  use  of  the 
form  sent.     We  have  been  forced  already  to  return  some. 


Examination  of  Teachers. 


In  order  to  employment  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  a  teacher 
must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification,  of  £tt  least  as  high  a  grade  as 
the  school  he  desires  to  teach,  in  full  force,  given  to  him  or  her  by 
the  county  superintendent  for  the  county  within  which  he  or  she  is 
employed.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  examine  all  persons  applying  for  license  to  teach  in  the  public 
free  schools,  and  if  satisfied  as  to  their  capacity,  acquirements,  morals 
and  general  fitness,  to  grant  them  certificates  of  limited  duration, 
subject  to  revocation  for  good  cause,  all  to  be  done  in  accordance 
with  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Under  the  regulations  certificates  can  be  given  for  only  one  scholastic 
year,  except  professional  certificates,  which  may  be  given  for  two 
years,  and  mav  be  renewed  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent.  All  certificates,  there- 
fore, except  the  professional,  expire  by  limitation  on  the  31st  July — 
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the  close  of  the  scholastic  year.  All  certificates  may  be  revoked  at 
any  time  for  '*  good  cause,"  The  matter  is  put  by  the  law  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  responsibility  is  put 
upon  him,  and  he  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause. 
In  the  case  of  professional  certificates  issued  by  an  outgoing  super- 
intendent, it  is  competent  for  his  successor  either  to  recognize  them, 
if  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  holder,  or  to  revoke  them. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  the  last  enactment  of  the 
L^islature  on  this  subject  is  reprinted  for  the  guidance  of  the 
county  superintendents : 

**i.  Be  ii  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  free  schools 
for  each. county  and  city  in  this  State  to  examine  all  persons  applying 
for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  free  schools,  and  if  satisfied  as  to 
their  capacity,  acquirements,  morals  and  general  fitness,  to  grant 
them  certificates  of  limited  duration,  subject  to  revocation  for  good 
cause ;  all  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

'*  2.  That  each  superintendent  of  schools  shall  hold  examinations 
for  those  who  desire  to  teach  school  in  his  county  or  city  for  the  cur- 
rent school-year,  in  each  school  district  in  his  county  or  city,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  district  boards,  and 
after  due  notice  of  the  same,  and  the  said  superintendent  shall  always 
examine  for  a  teacher's  license  when  required  to  do  so  by  any  district 
board  of  trustees. 

"  3.  Any  superintendent  of  schools  failing  or  refusing  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars." 

It  is  assumed  that  it  is  not  tffe  intention  of  the  law  to  prevent 
county  superintendents*  from  holding  examinations  at  such  times  and 
places  as  they  may  think  best.  They  can  give  certificates,  based  on 
such  examinations,  to  such  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  invalidate  them  in 
any  d^ree.  But  should  the  district  boards  desire  other  examina- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  license  to  teach,  it  becomes  the 
superintendent's  duty  to  hold  such  examinations  at  the  times  and 
places  indicated  by  the  district  boards,  after  due  notice  of  the  same. 
In  practice,  it  would  be  better  for  the  superintendent  and  boards  to 
have  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  matter  so  as  to  avoid  unneces  * 
sary  inconvenience,  and  to  make  the  examinations  as  fair  and  as 
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thorough  as  possible.  No  doubt  it  could  be  easily  arranged  by  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling  and  mutual  consideration.  Certainly  the 
best  interests  o  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  the  object  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  minds  of  both  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  boards. 


Trustees. 

Superintendents  are  requested  to  forward  prompdy  to  this  office  a 
complete  and  correct  list  of  the  school  trustees  of  their  respective 
counties  and  cities  according  to  Form  514.  Should  vacancies  exist, 
the  clerk  of  the  electoral  board  should  convene  the  board  promptly 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Superintendents  should  charge  themselves  with 
the  duty  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  clerk  to  this  matter  if  need 
be. 


Sohool  Gommissioners. 


At  its  last  session  the  General  Assembly  amended  the  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  filling  of  vacahcies  in  the  board  of  county  school  com- 
missioners during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature.  Vacancies  are  now 
to  be  "  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of 
the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  may  occur,'*  instead  of  by  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  as  heretofore.  The  amendment  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Journal  for  March,  1886 — Official 
Department,  page  121.  Superintendents  being  charged  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  public  school  system  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, should  see  to  it  that  all  vacancies  are  promptly  filled.  • 


The  Edaoational  Journal. 


School  officers  are  reminded  that  the  Educational  Journal,  in 
the  Official  Department,  is  the  organ  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  communicating  with  the  school  officers  of  the  State. 
It  is  furnished  to  them  as  a  public  document  and  should  be  cared  for 
as  other  public  documents  are  cared  for.  It  contains  much  that  is 
important  to  them  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
besides  much  that  is  valuable  in  giving  them  better  insight  into  the 
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improved  methods  of  school  work,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  gain 
more  satisfactory  success.  In  the  back  numbers  will  be  found  all 
the  school  legblation  of  a  general  character  since  the  last  codificatioA 
of  the  school  laws,  a  number  of  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  much  other  valuable  matter.  It  would  paj 
to  give  the  Journal  a  careful  and  constant  reading. 


The  Summer  Normals. 


Advices  received  from  the  summer  normals  indicate  that  they  are 
succeeding  well.  At  Salem  two  hundred  teachers  had  been  enrolled 
on  the  second  day,  and  at  the  present  writing  about  three  hundred 
are  in  attendance.  The  advices  from  Staunton  are  not  of  so  definite  a 
character,  but  everything  indicates  excellent  success.  President  J, 
M.  Langston  writes  of  the  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Petersburg,  that  it  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily and  that  teachers  are  coming  in  daily. 


Superintendent  J.  O.  Shepherd,  of  Fluvanna,  will  hold  a  county 
institute  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  August. 


Saperintendent's  Annual  Beport. 

Superintendents  are  reminded  that  they  are  required  by  law  to 
make  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pu'blic  Instruction  annually  a  report 
for  the  year  ending  31st  of  July,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
particulars  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  called  for.  Blanks  for  these 
reports  have  been  sent  out.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  report  is 
called  for  within  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  official  term  of 
office.  The  duty  of  making  out  the  report  is  thus  committed  to  an 
officer  who  may  have  served  only  one  month  whilst  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year  the  business  of  the  office  has  been  conducted  by 
another  individual.  The  records  of  the  office  should,  however,  fur- 
nish all  necessary  data  for  making  out  the  report.  No  doubt  when 
a  change  of  the  officer  is  made  the  outgoing  superintendent  will  give 
all  necessary  information  to  the  new  incumbent.    These  blanks  are 
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sent  out  in  duplicate,  that  one  may  be  sent  to  this  office  and  the  other 
retained  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  for  future  reference. 
Superintendents  are  urged  to  be  very  careful  in  making  up  their 
reports  and  to  see  that  all  the  checks  and  balances  agree. 


Forms. 

A  supply  of  blank  forms  sufficient  for  a  year  was  sent  out  to  each 
county  and  city  superintendent  on  the  2d  of  July.  Doubtless  they 
have  been  received.  Superintendents  will  examine  carefully  their 
packages  before  applying  to  this  office  for  additional  supplies.  Form 
515  is  "article  of  agreement/'  for  use  in  counties.  Form  520  is 
"article  of  agreement,'*  for  use  in  cities.  Form  523  is  an  official 
envelope  for  monthly  report. 


Oontraots. 

The  law  requires  that  boards  of  school  trustees  shall  enter  into 
written  contracts  with  all  public  free  school  teachers,  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  school  regulations,  before  they  enter  upon  their  duties. 
A  failure  to  do  so  renders  their  members  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.  These  contracts  must  be  made 
at  a  regular  or  called  meeting  of  the  board.  The  board  must  act  in 
its  corporate  capacity  to  make  its  action  legal — that  is,  it  must  have 
a  formal  meeting  with  a  majority  of  its  members  present,  must  have 
a  chairman  and  clerk,  and  make  a  record  of  its  proceedings  in  the 
Record  Book  of  the  Board.  The  following  quotation  from  "  Recent 
School  Law  Decisions  *'  bears  on  this  point : 

**If  a  board  of  education  [board  of  school  trustees]  is  made  a 
body  corporate,  individual  members,  acting  separately,  although  a 
majority,  cannot  contract  a  debt  nor  direct  the  issuance  of  an  order 
to  pay  it.  The  president  and  secretary  cannot  act  for  the  board  and 
without  its  concurrence  in  matters  of  contract.  The  concurrence  of 
a  majority  when  duly  assembled  is  required  to  constitute  a  valid 
act." 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  is  directed 
to  that  clause  of  the  law  which  makes  it  their  duty  "  to  advise  with  and 
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counsel  the  school  trustees  and  teachers  in  relation  to  their  duties, 
and  to  call  especial  attention  to  any  neglect  or  violations  of  any  laws 
or  regulations  pertaining  thereto. '  * 


Minor  Notes. 

It  would  be  a  convenience  if  Superintendents  and  others  writing 
to  this  office  would  put  the  name  of  their  post  office  and  county  at 
the  heading  of  their  letters.  Printed  letter-heads  are  used  by  many 
officers,  are  very  convenient,  and  cost  but  litde  more  than  the  blank 
paper.  Paper  of  /e^/er  size  is  much  more  suitable  for  filing  than  that 
of  Tiol^  size. 


Along  with  the  forms  for  Superintendent's  monthly  reports  are 
sent  twelve  large  envelopes  directed  to  this  office.  These  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  forwarding  the  monthly  report,  and  are  of  proper 
size  to  contain  it  without  defacement  Some  Superintendents  enclose 
their  reports  in  small  envelopes,  nevertheless.  The  reports  are  thus 
soiled  and  creased,  and  are  put  in  an  undesirable  form  for  filing.  Do 
not  use  these  envelopes  for  anything  except  the  monthly  report. 


Superintendents  are  requested  not  to  put  upon  their  monthly 
reports  any  matter  not  directly  connected  with  the  report — the  infor- 
mation cannot  be  filed  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. 


The  State  Female  Normal  Sohool. 

Farmville,  Va.,  July  17,  1886. 

To  ih€  County  Superintendent  0/  Schools  and  District  School   Trustees: 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  suffer  a  few  words  concerning  the  State  Fftnale 
Normal  School  from  one  who  was  so  long  in  dose  relations  with  the  school 
superintendents  and  trustees  that  he  cannot  free  himself  wholly  from  the 
feeling  that  he  still  has  some  right  to  say  something  to  them  concerning 
their  duty.  In  what  I  have  to  say  concerning^  our  and  your  Normal  School 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  express  myself  freely. 

You  will  probably  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
near  fifty  of  our  counties  that  in  the  two  years  the  Normal  School  has  been 
in  operation  not  a  student  has  come  from  any  one  of  them.    We  regard  this 
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fact  not  as  a  designed  reflection  upon  the  school,  but  as  evidence  of  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  normal  education  in  these  counties,  combined  with  more 
or  less  ignorance  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  school.  For  both  of 
these  deficiencies  the  public  school  officers  chiefly  are  responsible.  School 
officers  are  appointed  not  simply  to  administer  the  law  in  a  routine  way.  but 
also  to  supply  information,  to  create  public  sentiment,  to  bring  the  moral, 
and,  within  proper  limits,  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  school  system  to  the 
aid  of  right  opinions  and  practice.  In  applying  this  statement  to  normal 
education,  we  venture  to  remark  that  those  who  conduct  the  Normal  School 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  school  officers  will  send  students,  or  at  least 
onty  from  every  county  and  city  in  the  State,  and  also  announce  the  policy  of 
giving  preference  to  trained  teachers.  So  far  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
filling  our  school,  but  it  has  been  done  by  receiving  as  substitutes  an  extra 
number  from  those  counties  where  the  demand  exists  for  trained  teachers  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  theory  of  the  school,  which  is  intended  to  spread  its 
benefits  in  due  proportion  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  We  admire  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  shown  in  the  fifty-six  counties  and  cities  which  have 
sent  us  their  young  ladies,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  always  receive 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability.  We  would  not  discourage  any  who 
see  and  desire  the  benefits  of  normal  education.  But  nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  students  from  other  counties. 

The  creation  of  the  Normal  School  is  the  solemn  attestation  of  the  law- 
making power  to  the  value  of  professional  training  for  teachers,  and  a  form 
of  mandate  to  those  who  have  authority  over  the  public  schools  to  see  to  it 
that  their  counties  do  not  remain  indifferent  to  this  great  subject.  This  act 
of  the  Legislature  foreshadows  the  future.  It  means  that  the  school  teach- 
ing of  the  future  is  to  be  something  different  from  the  teaching  of  the  past. 
And  it  also  means  progress  in  school  administration.  It  means  that  the 
school  superintendent  and  school  trustees  are  to  demand  higher  qualifica- 
tion in  those  who  teach  their  schools.  It  means  that  the  superintendent's 
license  is  to  be  a  significant,  trusty,  high-grade  document.  It;  means,  in 
short,  that  the  Virginia  school  system  has  been  placed  in  the  great  current 
of  educational  movement ;  and  that  stagnation  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated 
anywhere.  However  little  the  average  legislator  may  have  thought  of  all 
this,  the  creation  of  this  Normal  School  means  all  this  and  a  great  deal 
more ;  and  it  utters  this  voice  in  significant  tones  in  the  ear  of  every  school 
officer  and  teacher.    He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

This  voice  goes  not  more  to  one  county  than  to  another,  not  more  to  Nor- 
folk than  to  Portsmouth,  not  more  to  Richmond  than  to  Manchester,  not 
more^o  Eastern  Virginia  than  to  the  Valley  and  the  Southwest.  It  spealcs 
to  Lee  and  Frederick,  to  Loudoun  and  Rockbridge,  to  Madison  and  Wythe 
and  Botetourt  and  Shenandoah  and  Pulaski  and  Spotsylvania  and  all  the 
rest  who  so  far  have  made  no  response,  just  as  it  does  to  Richmond  city,  to 
Lynchburg,  Alexandria,  Albemarle,  Pittsylvania,  Montgomery,  Washington, 
Augusta*  Bedford,  and  other  noble  cities  and  counties  which  have  cheered 
us  with  their  bright  girls,  and  have  shown,  what  was  not  hidden  before, 
namely,  that  these  cities  and  counties  know  what  good  teaching  is^  and  are 
determined  to  have  it  better  and  better. 
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2.  Some  persons,  no  doubt,  have  been  under  the  impression  that  a 
teachers'  institute  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  furnishes  a  fair  if  not  suffi- 
cient professional  educatfon.  This  is  a  very  great  mistake ;  and  none  will 
say  so  sooner  than  those  who  supervise  or  give  instruction  in  those  insti- 
tutes. Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  a  teachers*  institute.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  originated  these  meetings  in  Virginia.  I  am  still  their  warm 
friend  and  supporter.  But  I  have  always  warned  teachers  against  the  mis- 
chievous error  of  supposing  that  a  teachers*  institute  of  three  days  or  of 
four  weeks  could  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  a  regular  normal  school. 
The  institute  can  furnish  only  glimpses  of  normal  work,  and  is  intended 
partly  to  awaken  desire  for  a  systematic  and  complete  course  of  study. 

3.  The  Normal  School  receives  all  females  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  primary  branches ;  but  the  more  general  education  the  student  has  the 
better,  and  if  she  has  had  teaching  experience  she  is  still  better  prepared  for 
receiving  benefit  from  the  normal  course.  Any  lady  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
five  who  has  taught  or  who  expects  to  teach  may  properly  be  sent  to 
Farmville. 

4-  Some  in  remote  counties  may  complam  of  the  distance  to  Farmville^ 
and  plead  that  Normal  schools  should  be  multiplied.  This  may  be  so ;  but 
the  State  of  Virginia  has  but  one  Normal  School  for  whites ;  and  the  de- 
cisive rebuff  given  by  the  last  Legislature  to  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
second,  shows  that  the  Farmville  School  is  the  only  place  where  a  profes- 
sional education,  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  can  be  had  by 
teachers.  No  doubt  this  school  will  first  be  endowed  and  equipped  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  wants  before  any  other  school  of  the  kind  will  be  seriously 
thougl^t  of.  The  State  has  but  one  University,  but  one  Military  Institute^ 
but  one  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  but  one  white  and  one 
colored  Normal  School.  One  really  superior  institution  is  worth  more  than 
a  score  of  poorly  taught  and  poorly  supported  schools.  And  if  the  State 
were  covered  with  these  feeble  Normal  Schools,  the  most  needy  teacher 
would  do  well  to  pass  the  whole  of  them  in  order  to  reach  a  really  good 
school. 

The  cost  of  coming  to  Farmville  from  any  part  of  the  State  is  not  great, 
and  the  total  expenses  are  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  privileges  enjoyed. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  a  lady  without  means  may  with 
propriety  borrow  money  in  order  to  prepare  for  good  service.  In  worthy 
cases  it  is  better  to  borrow  in  advance  than  to  delay  coming  until  the  neces- 
sary means  be  earned.  The  teacher  of  good  abilities,  who  has  received 
normal  education,  can  ordinarily  earn  as  much  in  one  year  as  the  same 
person  could  otherwise  earn  in  two  or  three  years. 

5.  The  increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers  will  revive  in  greater  force 
than  ever  the  county  institutes,  which  were  discouraged  by  a  late  unwise 
act  of  the  Legislature.  The  only  real  obstacle  to  holding  them  is  the  want 
of  competent  instructors.  There  are  usually  enough  to  make  speeches  and 
read  essays,  but  there  are  few  who  can  give  practical  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  every-day  school  teaching. 

Just  at  this  vital  point  the  Normal  School  graduate  comes  to  the  front, 
and  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.    Happy  is  the  superinten- 
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dent  who  has  such  instructors  among  his  teachers.    But  he  will  never  have 
them  till  he  has  them  trained  in  the  Normal  School. 

6.  The  influence  of  even  one  able  and  skilled  teacher  may  be  felt  over  the 
entire  county,  not  only  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  but  by  her  school-room 
work,  which  will  be  witnessed  and  talked  of,  and  will  furnish  to  the  super- 
intendent himself  many  useful  hints  which  he  will  spread.  And  if  the  county 
keeps  itself  constantly  represented  in  the  Normal  School,  a  fresh  impetus 
will  be  given  to  the  home  work  with  the  retup  of  each  student ;  thus,  slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely  and  constantly  lifting  the  entire  body  of  teachers  into 
higher  regions. 

7.  Evidently  this  subject  appeals  to  the  official  and  personal  pride  of  every 
school  officer,  and  particularly  every  county  and  city  superintendent.  He 
should  not  be  satisfied  to  follow  the  ruts  of  his  predecessor,  but  should  sig- 
nalize his  administration  with  some  notable  advance  in  educational  work. 
The  creation  of  the  Normal  School  points  the  way  to  the  movement  most 
needed .  What  finer  advance  is  possible  than  to  give  the  people  better  schools 
than  they  have  ever  had  before,  and  what  will  more  surely  call  down  the 
blessings  of  the  people  on  the  head  of  the  superintendent  ? 

8.  This  happy  result  can  come  only  from  official  activity  wisely  directed. 
A  few  notices  and  appointments  for  examinations  will  not  suffice  in  this  early 
period  of  professional  education.  The  students  must  be  sought  out, 
reasoned  with,  and  urged  in  the  most  serious  way.  This  will  not  be  neces- 
sary by  any  means  in  all  the  counties  and  cities  as  has  been  abundantly 
^hown  by  the  readiness  and  even  avidity  shown  by  so  many  young  ladies 
to  attend  the  Normal  School ;  but  in  those  counties  where  ignorance  and 
indifference  exist  school  officers  will  need  to  rouse  attention,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, sound  notes  of  warning  and  alarm. 

9.  Since  our  corps  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged,  and  also  our  buildings, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  receive  all  who  may  apply  next  session.  Whilst  there 
are  advantages  in  coming  as  State  students  there  are  also  some  advantages 
in  coming  as  pay  students,  and  the  additional  I30.00  required  of  pay  stu- 
dents could  probably  be  raised  by  any  who.  might  fail  to  enter  as  State 
student.  With  cheap  board  and  cheap  travel  on  the  principal  railroad  the 
aggregate  expense  is  not  large  in  any  case.  The  low  charge  of  $12.00  a 
month  for  board  and  washing  in  the  school  building  will  still  continue.  If 
the  new  building  be  not  completed  by  the  first  of  the  session,  good  tempo- 
rary boarding  can  be  had  near  by  and  a  transfer  made  to  the  new  building, 
when  completed,  which  will  no  doubt  be  before  cold  weather.  Whilst  our 
boarding  house  is  generally  preferred,  there  are  some  students  who  would 
rather  board  outside,  where  pleasant  homes  can  be  had  at  a  slighdy  increased 
cost. 

We  already  have  near  fifty  names  entered  for  board  in  our  school  build- 
ing, and  will  not  be  able  to  accommodate  more  than  thirty  or  forty  additional. 
Names  will  be  entered  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

The  special  privileges  of  counties  will  be  forfeited  if  not  claimed  by  Sep- 
tember ist.  We  may  not  exclude  any  after  that  time,  but  we  will,  at  that 
date,  enter  substitutes  on  the  roll,  and  those  who  apply  later  must  take  their 
chances  for  admission.    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  number  of  applicants 
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# 
may  be  greater  than  we  can  receive  as  students,  and  far  greater  than  we  can 
receive  as  boarders.    It  is,  therefore,  important  that  whatever  is  to  be  done 
in  the  counties  shall  be  done  quickly. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  school  opens  September  30th  and  will  con- 
tinue nine  months. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  receive  four  classes  of  students : 

1.  Regular  State  students. 

2.  Substitutes  for  the  regular  State  students,  who  are  received  without 
regard  to  the  number  which  may  be  already  in  the  school  from  the  same 
counties. 

3.  All  public  school  teachers,  that  is,  all  who  have  held  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  and  who  expect  to  continue  to  teach. 

4.  Pay  students. 

The  first  three  classes  pay  no  tuition,  but  must  all  sign  a  pledge  to  teach 
at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  after  leaving  the  Normal  School.  It 
is  expected  that  the  county  superintendent  will  give  to  all  applicants  just 
such  an  examination  as  he  gives  to  his  own  teachers,  and  that  he  shall  rec- 
ommend to  us  all  those  that  he  considers  sufficiently  prepared  for  entrance 
to  the  Normal  School,  at  the  same  time  designating  some  one  (or  more)  of 
the  number  as  the  one  (or  ones)  whom  he  designs  as  the  special  representa- 
tive of  his  county  or  city. 

If  the  county  or  city  is  already  represented  by  students  heretofore 
received,  then  all  who  are  now  recommended  must  be  received  as  substi- 
tutes. 

If  we  are  not  overcrowded,  we  expect  to  receive  all  who  are  sent  us  by 
the  county  superintendents,  but  we  must  give  them  some  examination  on 
their  coming  to  us,  so  that  we  may  know  how  to  classify  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

I  hope  the  superintendents  will  be  able  to  send  their  reports  to  me  not 
later  than  the  last  week  in  August.    Meanwhile  I  would  be  pleased  to  corres- 
pond with  any  of  them  in  regard  to  candidates.    My  postoffice  wilt  be  Lex- 
ington until  September  20th,  after  that  it  will  be  Farmville. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.    H.   RUFFNER, 

Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 
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The  Latest  Edition  of  this  work  has 

118,000  WORDS,  and  3000  I  LLUSTRATIONS,-being  3000  more  Words  and  nearly 

2000  more  Illustrations  than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary. 
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ries for  Schools  has  beeif  of  Webster.    The  books  used  in  the  Schools  of  the 
country  are  nutinly  based  on  Webster. 

To  the  many  other  valuable  features  of  the  work,  there  was  added  in  1880 

A  Supplement  of  New  Words  and  Meanings, 

(nearly  5U00)  including  such  as  the  constant  growth  of  the  language  has  brought  into 
use  since  the  last  general  revision  was  made. 
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A  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Containing  the  names  of  nearly  lO,0OO  Noted  Persons  of  ancient  and  modern  times.     The  de- 
sign of  this  department  of  biographical  reference,  is  to  furnish  rapid  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions most  frequently  asked  concerning  distinguished  persons,  namely :    1.  What  is 
the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  his  name  ?    2.  What  was  he  ? 
3.  Where  did  he  live?    4.  When  did  he  live  ? 


The  latest  improvement,  (Just  added,  1885)  and  one  that  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
work  as  a  Dictionary  and  a  book  of  Reference,  is 

A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

ContaInln§^  over  25,000  Titles. 

By  a  readily  intelligible  system  of  signs  and  abbreviations  a  vast  amount  of  information  is  com- 
pressed into  the  10(>  pages  occupied  by  this  department. 

GET  THE  BEST.     GET  THE  LATEST. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship, 

Adopted  May  13,  z886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 

TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  techoYcality,  and  substitates  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 

theory.     The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 

grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 

natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.     The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 

anthor.     The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.     Each  book  has  a  blotter 

attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.     They  are  reversible ;  that 

is,  may  be  folded  bacK  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 

amonnt  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Regular  Course,  price,  pftr  dozen,  $1.20.     Shorter  Course,  price  per  dozen,  84 

cents.    A  Set  of  the  Regular  Course  will  be  mailed  for  examination 

for  50  cents ;   Shorter  Course,  40  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  z6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ig/OAlSrOKIB  OOUUBOB. 

IN   THE  VIRGINIA   MOUNTAINS. 


Classical  and  Scientiflc  Courses  for  degrees.  Also  Business  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  Special  attention  to  English;  French  and  German  spoken.  Instruction 
thorough  and  practical.  Library  i6»ooo  volumes.  Best  moral  and  religious  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months,  1(149,  Ii76»  or  1(204  (including;  tuition,  board,  &c.). 
Increasing  patronage  from  fifteen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty-fourth 
Session  begins  September  15th. 

For  Catalogue  (with  view  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  mountains)  address 

JULIUS   D.  DREHER,  President, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 

Teachers  of  History,  READ !  It  Speaks  for  Itself. 

[WilmlDgton  Journal.] 

'*  We  had  always  felt  the  need  of  a  suitable  outline  or  topic-list  of  United  States 
History  for  the  use  of  our  classes.  We  bought  a  half-dozen  different  outlines,  and 
made  one  ourselves,  but  never  found  any  entirely  satisfactory  until  last  winter,  when 
Mr.  C.  M.  Lemon  published  one  in  the  pages  of  the  Normal  Herald.  We  used  it 
thb  year  with  the  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  results.  This  United  States  History 
Outlined  is  now  published  in  book  form.  It  is  a  simple,  systematic,  working  topic- 
list  of  United  States  History.   Just  what  every  teacher  of  history  needs." — J.  L.  Hunt, 

KfS^  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  securing  the  very  best  methods  should  send 
at  once  for  our  Outline  series. 

United  States  History  Outlined — paper,  I  Sets.;  cloth,  25cts.  Physiology  Outlined — 
paper,  I5cts.;  cloth,  25cts.     Civil  Government  Outlined,  locts.     Lessons  in  Mathe- 
matical Geography,  25cts.     The  Teacher's  Manual,  f  i.oo.     Thompson's  Teacher's 
Examiner,  1 1. 50.  The  Normal  Reader,  I1.25.  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works,  |i. 50. 
SPECIMEN  NORMAL  HERALD  FREE. 

Address  THE  NORMAL  BOOK  CONCERN. 
Mention  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.  LADOGA,  INDIANA. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

'tm^  liiLxiNGTON,  cnrcnrif  ATI  amd  i.otis¥ii.iiE,  -m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,  WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

•VSrASIIIlTGhTOIsr  GTTir,  I2.IOI3:3^03iTI> 

CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0\  STAUNTON  ANb  CLIFTON  FORGE 

LOXJISVIULE    A^TST>    OINCINN-^TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
NashTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI.  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ktc 

EATJS8  OF  FARE  ABE  A8  LOW  AS  BT  ANT  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST«  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST* 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C,  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

T^l?Ar^Cn?DWI  ^""^  ^^'^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
JL  X!ixX V^'  CllliLliO  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
^  5>  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fins  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Waresn,  Pa. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

ALiFRED  WII.I.IAlMtS  A  OO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  FayettoTille  Street.  Baldgh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
to  teadiers. 


terms 


BOTH    "T'BIg/SIOlsrS. 

The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  authorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTH  TBI  OLD  AND  NBW  TBSTAHENTS       ■ 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
bound,  the  most  saleable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.        Address 

BELL  ft  PARSONS.  Fablishers, 

Columbia,  8.  C. 

VNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professionai^  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medioiney  Ensineerlns*  and  Asrioolture* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  |i66  to  ^248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Ba(K  189,  Miehmand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Becnrea  Sitttationa  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Just  the  Books  Teachers  Want. 

HOYT-WARD  CYCLOPGEDIA  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Cyclopoedia  of  practical  quotations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt  and  Anna  L,  Ward. 
Royal  8vo.;  899  pp.  Cloth;  J5;  sheep,  I6.50;  fancy  cloth,  extra  giU,  I7.50;  half 
morocco,  |8;  full  morocco,  |io. 

"A  successful  and  favorite  volume." — Henry  fV.  Longfellow, 
"A  massive  and  teeming  volume." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
*«  I  value  the  book  for  its  own  worth  " — Noah   Porter^  LL.D. 
"  The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.    For  convenience  and  usefulness  the  work 
cannot,  to  our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain  the  standard  among  its 
kind,  ranking  side  by  side  with  and   being  equally  indispensable  in  every  well- 
ordered  library,  as  Worcester's  Dictionary,  Roget*s  Thesauriis,  and  Crabb's  Syno- 
nyms."—7%^  Post,  Boston. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIPE. 
^weet  Cicely.     100  illustrations;  square  ;   i2mo.;  $2. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  says :  "  Modern  fiction  has  not  furnished  a  more  thor- 
oughly individual  character  than  *  Josiah  Allen's  Wife.'  She  will  be.  remembered, 
honored,  laughed  and  qried  over  when  the  purely  *  artistic '  novelist  and  his  heroine 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  is  a  woman,  wit,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman,  all  in  one,  and  *  I  prophesy '  that  <  Sweet  Cicely's  gentle,  firm  hand  shall 
lead  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  onward  into  literary  immortality.' " 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS.    4to.  paper,  -  -  -  15  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  ESSAYS.    4to,  paper,  -  -  -  -    20     " 

SELF-CULTURE.     (Blaikie.)    4to,  paper,      -        -  -  10     " 

CULTURE  AND    RELIGION.     (Shairp.)     8vo,         -  -     15     " 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,    C?oth,  60  cents;  paper,     -  -  25     «« 

NATURE'S  STUDIES.     Cloth,  |i ;  paper.        -  -  -     25     « 

HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 
A  popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times.  By  Charles  Knight.  Table  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix, 
Notes,  and  Letter-press  unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1,370  pp.,  I2.80;  2  vols., 
4to,  cloth,  $3.75  ;  4  vols.,  I4  40;  1  vol.,  sheep,  $4 ;  2  vols.,  ^5 ;  I  vol.,  Fr.  im.  mo- 
rocco, $4.50 ;  2  vols.,  $5.50.  The  most  complete  and  desirable  History  of  England 
ever  written.     The  former  price  of  this  history  was  |i8  to  I25. 

"  The  best  History  of  England  for  the  general  reader  is  *  Knight's  Popular  His- 
tory.' For  a  single  history,  which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the 
library,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other." — Noah  Porter ^ 
D.  />.,  LL.D. 

Send  for  our  New  48 -page  Analytic  Catalogue.    Price,  10  Cents. 

FOKE  ft  f  A&NALLS,  FnMers,  10  and  12  Dey  Street,  New  TorL 
Current  Erents— Supplementary  Reading. 


Do  you  wish  to  try  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  your  school  ?  For  I2.00  twenty 
copies  of  the  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  any  ten 
weeks,  ending  by  or  before  June  14,  1886.  Or  any  order  amounting  to  ^2.00  or 
more  (not  less)  will  be  filled  on  same  terms.     Remit  with  the  order. 

If  you  want  some  good  Supplementary  Reading  for  your  lower  grades  to  close  the 
year,  enclose  50  cents,  telling  the  grade  and  number  in  your  class,  and  yon  will  receive 
nore  and  better  matter  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form  for  the  money. 

Address;  E.  O.  VAILE, 

Ed.  and  Pub.  "  Intelligence,"  «  Week's  Current,"  etc.,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 
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Manly  B.  Bamos  &  Co., 

903   MA.IN   STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PosMy  tlie  Easiest  Terns  aail  Lowest  Prices  for 

PIANOS,  ORGANS, 

AND 

Ml  Hnslcal  InstroMts. 

1 50,oAo  pieces  of  Sheet  Music  in 
stock  and  all  Music  Books.  Strings 
for  all  Instruments — their  quality 
guaranteed.  Write  to  us  before  you 
buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  Piano, 
Organ,  Musical  Instrument,  or  Sheet 
Music.  The  two  cent  stamp  used  in 
writing  OS  will  save  you  many  dollars.     Catalogues  free  on  request. 

Idberal  Disooiint  to  Teachers  and  Schools. 

}  Pianos  :  Knabe,  Emerson,  Behning,  Hallett 
St  Davis. 
Organs  :  Packard,  Sterling,  Dyer  &  Hughes. 

lAEY  B.  BAIOS  ft  CO.,  903  Main  St.,  (Beit  Cor.  9tli)  Ricliiiionil,  Ya, 

The  Best  Miudc  for  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Temperance  Societies. 

During  vacation  and  the  leisure  hours  of  summer,  Teachers  and  Dii'ectors  will  do 
well  to  examine  and  select  from  our  very  superior  new  books. 

SONG  QRBETINQ,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  has  no  superior  as  a  collection  of  refined, 
melodious,  high-class  variety  of  songs  for  the  higher  schools.  60  cents,  or  $6 
per  dozen. 

80NQ  READER,  by  Irving  Emerson  and  O.  B.  Brown,  is  a  carefully-made, 
graded-in^tructif'tt  book  for  teaching  the  notes ;  is  by  practical  and  able  men, 
and  is  full  of  the  best  exercises  and  songs.    Book  I,  50  cents;  Book  II,  60  cents. 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS,  by  Emerson  and  Swayne,  is  the  dearest, 
sweetest,  and  prettiest  of  picture  song  iMwks  for  Utile  children.  30  cents,  or  I3 
per  dozen. 

For  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  we  call  attention  to 

SONGS  OF  PROMISE,  just  out,  by  J.  H.  Tenney  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoflfman,  com- 
pilers ol  the  first  ability.  A  large  quantity  (>r  new  Sunday-School  music.  35 
cents;    ^3  per  dozen. 

SONG  WORSHIP,  by  L.  O.  Emersnn  and  W.  F.  Sherwin,  is  already  used 
largely,  and  is  of  approved  excellence.     35  cents ;  $3  per  dozen. 


THE   TEMPERANCE    SONG-HERALD,  by  J.  C.  Macy.  is  the  brightest  and 
best  ol  Tciiip<iaucc  s»ong  books.     35  cents,  or  $3  per  dozen. 
Mailed  for  retail  price, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,   867  Broadway.   N.   Y. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  St  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

ig  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  A  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH**  Dove- 
Taileri   Schix)l  Desk.    Also    Improved   Styles  of 
Ciiurch  and  Hall-Seating.    SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 


'  Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars. 


THXS  POTTBR  BI.AGKBOARDy 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DURABLE 

-BL^CKBOA.RDI- 

TI/£  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE,     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OVVN  BLACKBOARDS, 

The  material  Is  lent  in  kegs  of  26,  ftO,  100  and  200  lbs.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  suiface— brown 
mortar,  finished  walU  or  old  blackboards.  It  ts  better  and  bat  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakaire.  Endorsed  by  all  Snperintendents  and  Teachers 
wherever -cued.    Send  for  ftill  descriptive  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 

A.  0.  ANDREWS  «&  CO..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  ft  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York.  ^  \  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       ]  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    STJLlsrr)S    JLT    THE    HEJ-A-ID. 
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THE  LIGHT-RnNNIN& 

DOMESTIC  I 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ot 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  iDtroducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.«  Bichmond,  Va. 


A  REAUTIFUL  ROMPLEXiOH ! 


HAGAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALM! 


EAGAH'S  MAOHOUA  BALM  gives  a  Pure  and  Blooming  Gomplexiony 
Bestora  and  Preserves  TonthM  Beanty.  Its  effects  are  Gradual,  Hatoral 
and  Perftet  It  Bemoves  Bedness,  Blotches,  Pimples,  Tan,  Sunburn  and 
Freddes,  and  makes  alady  of  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty.  The  MAGNOLIA 
BALM  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearance 
to  the  Coontenance.  EAGAH'S  MAGHOUA  BALM  has  been  Established 
nearly  40  Tears.  Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  can  be  obtained  of  Chemistsaad 
FerfnnenL 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  M  AG  ILL,  of  Winchester,  ^a/ * 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Virginia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

t^^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  you 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-paid 
by  return  mail. 

**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task. — 
Educational  ytmmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BEI«L  Sl  CO.,  Publislierfl, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

University  of  Virginia. 

SUMMER  LAW  LECTURES  (nine  weekly)  be. 
gin  8th  Jaly,  1886,  and  end  8th  September,  fiaye 
proTed  of  signal  use: — lit,  to  stadents  who  design  to 
ponae  their  studies  at  this  or  other  Law  School;  2d,  to 
thoee  who  propose  to  read  privately;  and  8d,  to  prAc- 
titioners,  who  have  not  had  the  adyantage  of  syste- 
matic iostmction.  For  Circular  apply  (P.  O.  Uniyersity 
of  Va.)  to  JoHZf  B.   Minor,  ProC  Com.  and  Stat.  Law. 

A^i  T^"W^  f  S*"^  ^^^  cents  postage,  ahd  we  will  mail  you  free  j^ 
\7J^f  JL  #  royal,  valuable  sample  box  of  goods  that  will  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money  at  once  than  anything  else  in  America.  Both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  can  live  at  home  and  work  in  spare  time,  or  all  the  time.  Capital 
not  required.     We  will  start  you.     Immense  pay  sure  for  those  who  start  at  once. 

STINSON  ft  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 


STEEL  PENS 

lEALERSI 
L  PARIS 
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SoloBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOS mON-l87B. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BMabUahad  in  1887. 

Saptrior  Bella  of  Ctgpmr  and  Tbt,  movBtad 

with  tha  bMt  Motmr9Bmngtm9»,t»r  Clmrekm, 

SckooU,  rarm»,  Fae$9rU»,  Onurt-kmum,  J%« 

^tarau,  fbww  Clooti,  ale.  FttUg  Wmrmati. 

ZUMtnMd  OatalMM  waM  Pre*. 
YAmvmi 4 To*.  1MB. MSu,  ninninMML 


Hie  Best  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping  for  High  Schoob,  Academies,  and  Gramnar 

Schools  are 

Meservey's  Single  and   Double  Entry  Bookkeeping  I 

(For  High  Schools  and  Academies.) 
• «      MESERVEY'S  SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPING  I 

(For  Grammar  Schools.) 

By  A.  B.  MESERVEY,  Ph.  D.,  Prin.  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  N.  H. 

B&bservey's  text-books  in  Book  keeping  have  been  legally  adopted  for  exclusive 
Dse  in  more  than  650  cities  and  towns,  and  over  70  academies,  in  New  England 
alone,  including,  with  few  exceptions,  ail  the  most  important  places — Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Portland,  Bath,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.;  Concord,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Providence,  Newport, 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  etc.  They  are  also  used  very  extensively  in  other  States.  Full  sets 
blanks  published  with  either  book.     Key  for  teachers. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AN 

Designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.     By  A.  B.  Meservey,  Ph.  D.,  etc.     A 
clear,  Elementary  Manual  that  can  be  easily  comprehended. 

The  Best  History  of  England  for  High  Schools,  or  Advanced  Classes  in  Grammar 

Schools,  is 

STONE'S   HISTORT   OF   ENGLAND. 

By  A.  P.  STONE,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  U  the  prominence  given  to  matters  concerning  social 
life  and  progress,  giting  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  of  society  at  different  periods.  It  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Rockford,  III.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Denver,  Col.,  etc 
Attention  is  also  imfUed  to  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics  and  Higher 

Mathematics. 
Descriptive  circular  of  all  of  above  books,  with  terms  for  introduction,  will  be  sent 
on  application.     Copies  for  examination  sent  on  receipt  of,  for  Single  Entry,  30  cts.; 
Single  and  Double,  50  cts.;  Political  Economy,  30  cts  ;  History,  40  cts. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  A  CO.,  23  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 

Venable*s  First  Lessons 18  Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  .|    60 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.   36  Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64  Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28  Holmes'  New  History I  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,   RICHMOND. 


Mportant  to  Scbool  Oicers,  Saperintenlle&t!!,  and  Teacbers. 


UNABRIDGED 

duarto  Dictionary, 

THB   LAR0B8I    AND   MOST   OOMPLETE 

DICTIONARY  OF  THB  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING    204  ADDITIONAL  PAGBB 
AND  OVBR    12,500   NEW   WORDS, 
AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  SYNO- 
NYMS OF  WORDS  IN  GENB- 
RAL  USB. 

THE  NBw"eDITION  OF 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


WtthDolNn'i  Mnm%  Xudti  te  78  OMti  tdttUoaaL 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  i886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  Or  VIRGINIA. 

THESE  DICTIONARIBS  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GRADE. 

ADOPTED  AHD  USED  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States   and   Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
«*  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post, 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University  : 

«*At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860. 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

***/iesolvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  \Vorcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

*** Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WOROBSTER  is  generally  regarded  ae  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  English  language, 
and  is  M>  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Sumner,  Holmee,  Irving.  Winlhrop,  Agassis  , 
Marsh,  Henry  Erwett,  Mann,  Stephene,  Quincy,  Felton,  Billiard,  Memming«>r,  and  the  miOorlty  of 
•or  moet  dittinguiihed  Kholars,  and  is,  besides,  recognised  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  oar 
National  Oovemments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  lostruction,  and  in  aU  the 
large  newspaper  office  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

4^  DeecriptiTe  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  addreM  on 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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The  Art  of  QuestioDing. 

ALFRED   N.    GILBERT. 

[This  address  was  prepared  in  reference  to  Sunday-schools,  but  the 
principles  inculcated  apply  equally  well  to  all  schools. — Ed.] 

I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  discussion  this  afternoon. 
T  am  inclined  to  believe,  also,  that  there  are  very  few  questions  of  as 
much  importance  which  are  so  poorly  understood  as  this.  I  believe 
that  the  undeveloped  resources  for  thorough  instruction,  contained  in 
the  art  of  questioning,  can  be  fittingly  compared  to  the  silver  mines 
of  Colorado  before  the  American  people  had  begun  to  explore  them. 
What  treasures  of  precious  metal  were  hidden  away  in  the  pockets 
of  the  mountains,  only  awaiting  intelligent  approach  for  their  develop- 
ment !  So  there  lie  treasures  of  thought  and  instruction,  and  the 
blessings  to  humanity  that  would  flow  from  them,  only  waiting  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  questioning. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools.  There 
is  one  kind  which  bears  the  name  and  bears  nothing  else;  which  never 
looks  at  the  lesson  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  except  when  in 
presence  of  the  class,  ^d  which  then  picks  up  the  lesson  paper,  hears 
the  class  read  the  lesson,  verse  by  verse,  then  turns  to  the  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  reads  a  question,  and  if  it  is  answered,  reads 
another.  If  it  is  not  answered,  he  turns  to  the  answer  in  the  lesson 
paper  and  reads  that,  after  he  finds  it,  which  frequently  takes  him  a 
good  while.  He  then  reads  another  question.  Meantime  Joe  is  half 
asleep,  and  Jim  is  getting  ready  to  stick  a  pin  in  him,  and  Bill  has 
rolled  a  piece  of  his  lesson  paper  into  a  ball,  and  thrown  it  in  some- 
body's eye  in  a  distant  class.  In  seventeen  minutes  out  of  the  thirty 
assigned,  this  teacher  has  read  all  the  questions,  usually  few  in  num- 
ber, and  read  all  the  answers  he  can  find.  The  remaining  thirteen 
minutes  his  class  is  an  insufferable  nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
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provided  he  is  the  only  teacher  of  this  kind  in  it.  If  there  are  others, 
there  are  several  nuisances,  which,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  ought  to  be 
abated. 

There  is  another  kind  of  teacher,  who  is  careful  and  studidus.  He 
surrounds  himself  with  lesson  helps  and  other  sources  of  information. 
He  fills  himself  full  to  the  brim  with  Scripture  geography,  and  history, 
and  customs,  and  inferences,  and  deductions,  and  what-not,  till  he  is 
so  full  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  stopper  in  the  bottle  to  keep  it 
from  slopping:  over  at  every  step  he  takes.  He  goes  down  to  the 
Sunday-school,  waits  impatiently  for  the  preliminary  worship  and 
other  exercises  to  end,  then  pulls  the  stopper  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle  it  goes  down  the  open  mouths  of  the  wonder- 
ing class  till  the  bell  rings  for  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

**  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

Whether  the  class  has  learned  anything  clearly,  or  whether  it  has 
all  gone  into  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other,  as  clean  water  passes 
through  a  sieve,  he  does  not  know,  and  never  will  know  till  the  judg- 
ment day. 

These  are  two  extremes,  between  which  there  is  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  gradations,  and  midway  between  which  is  that  golden 
medium— the  model  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  devotes  a' sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  thoroughly  understand  the  lesson  himself,  in  its 
text,  facts  and  truths,  its  legitimate  inferences  and  practical  applica- 
tions, and  who  understands  and  practices  the  art  of  questioning.  For 
ideal  Sunday-school  teaching,  the  latter  is  as  important  as  the  former. 
If  you  should  drop  a  lump  of  rock  candy  (which  is  only  crystallized 
sugar)  into  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  hasty  meal,  the  tea  would  be  drunk 
without  much  sweetness,  and  the  lump  remain.  If  you  should  grind 
it  well,  so  that  it  was  in  grains,  and  drop  it  in  without  stirring,  the 
hasty  cup  of  tea  would  be  somewhat  sweeter,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  But  put  the  granulated  sugar 
into  the  tea  and  sttr  it  well^  and  it  is  all  absorbed,  and  even  the  ha^ty 
cup  of  tea  is  sweet 

Now,  our  work  has  to  be  a  hasty  cup— thirty  minutes,  out  of  6,720 
waking  minutes  of  the  week,  is  what  we  get  with  our  pupils.  The 
undigested  and  unarranged  and  unselected  mass  of  comment  which 
some  teachers  drop  into  the  waiting  soul-cups  before  them  is  the 
lump  of  rock -sugar;  the  arranged  and  selected  store  of  information 
which  other  teachers  drop  in,  in  the  same  way,  is  the  granulated  sugar; 
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but  the  skillful  questioning  is  the  stirring  spoon,  which  so  mingles  the 
sugar  of  truth  with  the  soul  itself,  that  it  shall  sweeten  the  whole  life 
of  the  coming  week.  See  to  it,  teachers,  that  it  is  sweetness  as  well 
as  light. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  questioning  in  practical 
use,  is  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  lesson  that  you  intend  to  com- 
municate. Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes.  You  may  have  the 
theory  of  questioning  at  your  tongue's  end,  but  this  will  be  of  no  use 
without  you  understand  the  lesson  thoroughly.  Fill  your  own  mind, 
not  with  everything  that  has  been  said  or  can  be  said  upon  that  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  for  you  have  only  thirty  or  forty  minutes  for  your 
lesson,  and  you  will  only  be  bewildered  by  the  amplitude  of  your 
material.     You  cannot  put  a  pigeon  in  a  wren's  nest. 

First  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  bare  text  and  the  meaning  of 
all  its  words.  Then  read  a  few  judicious  comments  which  will  bring 
out  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  passage,  unless  you  are  one  of  the 
minority  who  can  make  these  for  themselves.  Then  decide  how  much 
of  this  you  can  profitably  introduce  within  the  lesson-time.  '  Then 
select  the  portion  most  important  to  your  class.  Then  make  your- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  so  much  of  the  thought  conveyed  or 
suggested  by  the  passage,  as  that  you  really  know  it.  Then  look  for 
parallel  authorities  of  God's  word,  and  then  for  pertinent  illustrations 
from  the  wide  domain  of  human  and  other  nature;  then  prepare  a  set 
of  questions  which  will  elicit  this  line  of  thought  from  your  class,  if 
they  have  already  reached  it  in  their  home  study,  or  will  show  that 
they  have  not  reached  it,  and  what  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  communi- 
cate. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  slavishly  adhere  to  the  prepared  list 
of  questions,  for  it  will  frequently  be  the  case  in  a  wide-awake  class 
that  their  answers  will  suggest  or  even  necessitate  new  questions 
which  had  not  occurred  to  you.  But  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  set  of 
questions  which  may  serve  as  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  course  of  the 
lesson,  as  an  artist  makes  an  outline  of  his  portrait,  to  be  filled  in  at 
leisure  with  minute  details  and  harmonious  shading.  Until  you  ac- 
quire a  measure  of  skill  yourself  in  the  art  of  questioning,  avail  your- 
self of  the  very  best  and  most  comprehensive  set  of  questions  you  can 
find,  the  set  which,  when  answered,  will  most  fully  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  the  passage,  for  God's  word  is  full  of  secrets,  to  be  found  only  by 
"searching  the  Scriptures."  I  regret  to  say  that  the  larger  number 
of  Sunday-school  publications  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  pay 
but  little  attention  to  this  important  department  of  their  legitimate 
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work,  and  also  that  inadequate  views  of  the  importance  of  wise  ques- 
tioning, keep  the  teachers  who  most  need  it  from  demanding  what 
they  so  much  need. 

In  studying  the  art  of  questioning,  remember  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  classes  of  questions ;  that  quite  a  variety  of  objects  is  to  be 
attained  by  well  selected  questions.  A  question  from  a  pupil  to  a 
teacher  has  for  its  object  the  gaining  of  information.  But  a  question 
from  a  teacher  to  a  pupil  has  not  this  object,  except  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  the  amount  of  the  pupiPs  knowledge  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
One  class  of  questions  has  this  object,  but  it  is  only  a  class.  There 
are  many  questions  asked  by  a  wise  teacher  which  he  does  not  expect 
the  pupil  to  answer.  They  are  asked  for  other  purposes  than  ascer- 
taining the  pupil's  knowledge.  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
various  purposes,  and  a  due  regard  for  them,  that  we  can  practice  the 
art  of  questioning  successfully. 

To  begin,  however,  with  the  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  interroga* 
tion.  What  do  we  wish  to  ascertain  as  to  the  pupil's  information? 

At  the  basis  of  all  is  knowledge  of  the  text  itself.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  an  institution  for  the  study  of  God's  word.  Everything  else 
is  incidental — this  is  vital.  History,  chronology,  geography,  physi- 
ology, ethics,  religion  itself,  are  no  part  of  the  Sunday-school  curri- 
culum except  as  they  center  around,  flow  from,  or  cast  light  upon 
some  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  I  beseech  you  to  write  this  inefface- 
ably  upon  your  mental  tablets.  It  is  the  pole-star  of  Sunday-school 
work;  it  is  the  safe-guard  against  a  hundred  mistakes  in  the  Sunday- 
school  management.  The  Sunday  school  session  that  does  not  result 
in  a  better  knowledge  of  some  part  of  God's  word  is  a  failure,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  may  have  transpired.  Not  large  audiences,  not  fine 
singing,  not  elegant  libraries,  not  general  enthusiasm,  are  the  degree- 
marks  of  the  Sunday-school  thermometer,  but  the  amount  of  the 
Word  of  God  known  and  understood.  Therefore  the  first  object  of 
your  questions  is  to  know  how  much  the  scholar  knows,  first,  of  the 
text.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  frame  a  series  of  questions  that  will 
bring  this  out;  a  series  of  questions  which,  when  answered  correctly, 
will  reproduce  in  the  answers  the  sense  of  the  text,  if  not  its  exact 
words;  the  exact  words,  however,  when  these  are  essential  to  the 
sense. 

Questions  in  regard  to  the  religious  meaning  of  words  or  sentences 
may  require  several  additional  questions.  If  a  pupil  has  given  a 
wrong  answer,  it  is  much  better  to  cause  him  to  see  his  mistake,  and 
lead  him  to  a  right  answer  by  a  series  of  suggestive  questions,  than  to 
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substitute  the  right  answer  offhand.  Having  worked  it  out  himself, 
he  is  far  more  apt  to  retain  it.  This  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  method  of  Socrates,  to  make  men  see  their  own  mistakes  by  ques- 
tioning. 

If  you  can  not  lead  the  pupil  thus  to  the  correct  answer,  then,  of 
course,  it  must  be  directly  communicated.  But  when  you  have  thus 
given  it  to  him,  see  that  he  gives  it  back  to  you  before  the  lesson 
closes,  for  the  double  purpose  of  knowing  whether  he  has  grasped  it, 
and  fixing  it  more  firmly  in  his  mind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  I  have  thus  far  presented,  simply  ampUfies 
Fitch's  first  three  rules : 

1.  Never  teach  what  you  do  not  quite  understand. 

2.  Never  tell  a  child  what  you  could  make  that  child  tell  you. 

3-  Never  give  a  piece  of  information  without  asking  for  it  again. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  may  be  profitably  expended  upon  the 
questions  of  recapitulation  and  their  answers,  to  be  asked  and 
answered  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  so  that  the  pupil  may  carry  away 
one  or  two  or  three  clear-cut  ideas  from  its  teaching.  The  mastery 
of  the  art  of  questioning  will  find  one  of  its  surest  manifestations  at 
this  point. 

But  here  at  once  recurs  the  thought,  emphasized  at  an  early  stage 
of  this  address :  The  teacher  must  himself  have  mastered  the  thoughts 
of  the  passage  in  order  that  he  may  ask  these  questions  and  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  them. 

An  address  upon  the  art  of  questioning  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  remarks  upon  the  manner.  The  same  question  may  be 
asked  in  one  of  two  manners,  one  of  which  will  invite,  and  the  other 
repel,  the  attempt  to  answer.  Here  again  recurs  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing the  lesson.  There  are  bright  pupils  in  every  school  who  will  know 
by  a  half  dozen  questions  whether  the  teacher  knows  the  lesson.  If 
they  decide  he  does  not,  that  teacher's  power  for  good  is  largely 
abridged,  if  not  utterly  destroyed.  There  is  nothing  that  wins  and 
holds  a  child  better  than  the  crisp,  decided  way  of  the  man  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  lesson,  and  knows  just  what  he  is  going 
to  teach. 

Then  the  manner  must  show  that  you  are  interested  in  the  lesson, 
that  for  the  time  it  is  occupying  your  whole  thought.  If  you  can 
willingly  stop  in  its  midst  to  talk  with  a  neighboring  teacher,  or  with 
one  of  the  class  on  some  different  topic,  if  you  can  bear  the  imperti- 
nent intrusion  of  superintendent,  or  secretary,  or  librarian  during  the 
study  hour  without  holy  indignation,  you  lose  so  much  of  teaching 
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power.  No  one  has  any  more  right  to  come  between  you  and  your 
pupils  at  that  time  than  the  high  priest  had  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies 
on  ordinary  days.  Your  manner  must  show  to  the  pupils  that  this 
particular  lesson  is  the  one  important  thing  in  the  world  at  this  time. 
Such  a  manner  will  be  contagious. 

Your  manner  must  be  wide-awake,  lively,  spirited.  Question  must 
follow  question  as  fast  as  the  answers  come.  Have  no  long  pauses. 
If  the  answer  does  not  come  at  once,  pass  it  to  another  pupil,  or  vary 
the  form  of  the  question,  or  answer  it  yourself,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately ask  it  again.  Keep  the  ball  moving.  A  heavy,  sluggish  man- 
ner will  communicate  itself  to  the  class.  If  you  see  a  pupil's  eye 
wandering  away,  throw  a  question  at  him  immediately,  whether  it  is 
his  turn  or  not.  Do  not  ask  all  the  questions  of  one  or  two  smart 
pupils.     Give  everyone  a  chance  to  answer  something. 

A  litde  wisdom  may  well  be  employed  in  apportioning  questions. 
Most  classes  have  a  variety  of  talent.  Give  the  harder  questions  to 
those  most  able  to  answer,  but  have  some  easy  questions  for  the 
weaker  ones.  Do  not  allow  any  one  pupil  to  always  miss.  It  will 
permanently  discourage  him.  A  litde  tact  in  the  distribution  of  ques- 
tions will  prevent  this,  unless  it  is  one  who  pays  no  attention  to  the 
lesson — and  such  deserve  to  suffer. 

When  a  pupil  gives  a  wrong  answer,  you  need  the  utmost  care  as 
to  manner.  Never  ridicule  an  answer  that  was  given  through  igno- 
rance. Never  make  a  sarcastic  remark  or  adopt  a  sarcastic  tone. 
Never  snap  up  a  pupil  because  he  makes  a  blunder.  Never  show 
yourself  angry  at  a  wrong  answer.  You  have  no  right  to  be.  There 
was  a  time  when  you  could  not  have  answered.  An  angry  manner 
will  either  provoke  or  scare  every  pupil.  Either  will  be  fatal  to  pro- 
fitable progress  of  the  lesson. 

Get  all  you  can  out  of  an  answer.  It  may  not  be  exactly  right,  but 
m.ay  point  toward  the  right  answer.  If  so,  try  to  develop  it  into  the 
right  one  by  question  or  comment.  Let  the  children  feel  that  you 
are  in  sympathy  with  them ;  that  you  are  a  friend  trying  to  lead  them 
lovingly  up  the  hill  of  knowledge,  helping  them  to  their  feet  when 
they  stumble  and  smoothing  the  way  before  them ;  not  a  cruel  task- 
master, driving  them  up  a  hill  and  lashing  them  at  every  misstep. 

Never  ask  a  question  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  receive  or  com- 
municate knowledge  or  provoke  thought.  Quesdons  asked  merely 
to  puzzle  or  tantalize  are  an  absolute  abomination,  and  the  teacher 
who  makes  a  habit  of  asking  them  should  be  turned  out  of  the  school. 

Frequent  reviews  enter  into  the  full  practice  of  the  art  of  questioning. 
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I  have  already  indicated  the  review  of  the  leading  thoughts,  one  to 
three  in  number,  at  the  close  of  each  lesson.  It  is  well  to  bring  out 
these  thoughts  of  the  last  lesson  just  before  beginning  the  lesson  of 
to-day.  This  is  indispensable  if  the  lessons  are  in  sequence.  Then  at 
the  close  of  each  month  it  is  well  to  bring  out  these  leading  thoughts 
of  the  lessons  of  the  month.  There  is  thus  kept  up  a  connection  of 
thought  which  will  contribute  very  essentially  to  make  the  quarterly 
review  spirited,  thorough,  and  generally  satisfactory — Christian  Stan- 
dard. 


Why  He  Won  the  Prize. 

BY   F.    B.    STANFORD. 


No  one  at  Doliver  School  expected  that  any  prize  would  be  offered. 
The  school  year  was  nearly  completed.  A  couple  of  weeks  more 
and  the  summer  term  would  be  ended.  Of  course  Uncle  Rufus,  the 
master,  would  not  offer  a  prize  after  everybody  had  finished  study- 
ing. But  that  was  just  what  he  did  do.  Whatever  he  did  he  always 
did  in  his  own  way,  different  from  the  way  other  people  usually  do. 

He  sat  looking  out  of  the  school-room  window  one  afternoon 
before  closing  school.  The  boys  were  all  very  quiet.  When  Uncle 
Rufus  sat  in  that  dreamy  mood,  looking  off  at  the  margin  of  green 
hills  and  sky  visible  from  that  particular  window,  everybody  knew 
that  something  would  happen  soon.     He  was  thinking  about  it. 

**  Boys,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  his  gaze  to  the  many  faces  watch- 
ing him, — *'  boys,  Tve  intended  all  the  year  to  give  you  a  prize  when 
we  got  through  with  the  examinations.  It  will  be  twenty  dollars,  and 
will  be  awarded  by  the  committee." 

That  was  all  he  said.  Then  he  dismissed  the  school.  The  boys 
scattered  in  groups  on  the  playground  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

''Twenty  dollars  is  quite  a  little  sum,"  said  Jervis  Carlton. 

**  It  would  keep  me  in  pocket  money  all  summer,"  Saul  Raymond 
ventured  to  declare. 

'"Tisn't  fair,  not  letting  us  know  a  thing  about  it  until  this  time 
of  day,"  Joe  ForsytHe  grumbled.  "  I  would  have  made  a  try  for  it 
if  I  had  known  it  in  time,  you  may  believe." 

*'  Probably  little  BrOnson  will  get  it,' '  put  in  George  Dingley. 
**  He's  been  studying  for  dear  life  all  the  year.  Mebbe  he  knew  there 
was  to  be  a  prize." 

"He  studies  for  fun,  because  he  wants  to  know  everything," 
answered  Joe,  rather  contemptuously. 
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'*  rd  like  to  ^et  it,  for  the  sake  of  beating  him/'  said  George. 

Amos  Bronson,  a  small,  quiet  boy,  was  seen  approaching,  and  the 
group  separated.    They  all  suddenly  felt  a  spite  against  him. 

In  the  evening  several  of  the  boys  built  a  fire  on  the  playgronnd, 
and  sitting  around  it,  like  Indians  at  a  council  of  war,  they  continued 
the  talk.  Every  one  could  tell  what  he  would  do  with  the  money  if 
he  won  it,  but  no  one  could  suggest  any  way  that  it  might  be  won 
now,  except  by  "plugging**  day  and  night  over  the  review  lessons, 
and  **  cramming"  for  the  examinations.  There  was  too  much  work 
in  that  way  to  meet  with  unanimous  approval. 

**  Lag  behind  with  me  when  the  others  go  in,"  Joe  Forsythe  whis- 
pered to  George  Dingley.     '*  T  ve  thought  of  somethii%." 

These  two  remained  silent  and  listened  to  the  others'  talk.  By 
and  by,  when  the  study- bell  rang,  summoning  them  all  in,  they 
loitered  behind  Ae  crowd,  and  then  sneaked  off  by  themselves. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?**  George  asked,  the  moment  he 
dared  to  give  vent  to  his  curiosity. 

"  Hush  !     Don't  speak  so  loud,**  Joe  answered,  cautiously. 

They  concealed  themselves  behind  a  thick  hedge  that  fenced  the 
playground,  and  then  Joe  reminded  George  that  Uncle  Rufus  always 
kept  the  question  papers  he  made  out  for  examination  locked  in  the 
drawer  of  his  desk  in  the  school-room.  What  he  meant  to  do,  if 
George  would  help  him,  was  to  fit  a  key  to  the  lock,  and  make  a  copy 
of  the  questions.  They  could  look  up  the  answers  before  examina- 
tion day,  and  win  the  prize  easily  enough. 

"I  wonder  I  didn*t  think  of  that  myself,**  said  George,  who 
agreed  at  once  to  take  part  in  the  project.  "  We  can  fix  little  Bron- 
son, and  get  the  prize  too.** 

"  Of  course,*'  answered  Joe;  "  all  it  takes  is  a  little  pluck,  and—" 

But  they  were  interrupted  at  this  moment.  Both  fancied  they 
heard  footsteps,  and  they  rushed  away.  Jervis  and  Saul  watched 
them  closely  the  next  day. 

**  I  didn*t  hear  what  they  were  talking  about,*'  said  Saul ;  '*  but  I 
am  pretty  certain  they  mean  to  break  into  the  school-building  to- 
night.** 

**  They  may  count  on  our  being  there,  if  they  do,"  Jervis  replied, 
with  decision. 

It  turned  out  a  dark,  rainy  night,  with  the  wind  rattling  everything 
that  was  loose, — just  the  sort  of  a  night  to  prowl  around  in  unob- 
served. At  least  that  was  what  Joe  and  George  thought,  though  if 
they  had  been  a  little  more  cautious  they  might  have  discovered  that 
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they  were  not  unobserved.  After  Joe  had  raised  one  of  the  windows 
in  the  rear  of  the  school  building,  they  held  their  breath  to  listen. 

*'  Go  ahead,  George  whispered.     "  Everything  is  all  right.** 

"  You  stay  here  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout/'  Joe  whispered  back. 
"  I  won't  be  gone  long  if  I  can  make  the  key  fit.  * ' 

Saul  and  Jervis,  concealed  behind  a  pile  of  wood,  were  so  near  at 
hand  that  they  could  almost  touch  George.  They  saw  Joe  draw 
himself  into  the  building  and  disappear.  In  a  few  moments  he  poked 
his  head  out. 

•'  It's  no  go,*'  he  said.  "  The  key  won't  fit.  We'll  have  to  give 
it  up." 

"Well,  I  guess  not  so  soon,  after  taking  this  trouble,"  George 
answered.     "  I'll  try  it  myself." 

The  watchers  saw  George  crawl  through  the  window  and  disap- 
pear. After  a  minute  or  two  the  sash  dropped  with  a  great  crash. 
Joe  and  George  raised  another  window  and  jumped  out.  panic- 
stricken.     The  watchers  followed  them. 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  drawer  that  I  could  find,"  said  George, — 
"  not  a  paper  or  anything  else."  * 

"He  hasn't  made  the  question -papers  out  yet,  perhaps,"  Joe 
suggested.     "  We'll  have  to  watch  him,  and  try  it  again." 

Saul  stubbed  his  foot,  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  Jervis  dropped 
down  also.  But  Joe  and  George  did  not  hear  them,  and  went  on.  A 
few  minutes  later  Saul  and  Jervis  were  sitting  in  the  former's  room 
with  Amos  Bronson,  studying  their  lessons  for  the  following  day  as 
quietly  as  though  they  were  not  thinking  of  anything  except  what 
they  were  about.  They  did  not  tell  Amos  what  they  had  witnessed. 
He  was  merely  helping  them  to  gel  their  lessons. 

**  What's  the  use  in  taking  so  much  pains  with  these  lessons?" 
Jervis  asked,  yawning.     **  I  can't  win  any  prize,  anyhow." 

"  You  can't  learn  them  unless  you  take  pains,"  replied  Amos. 

"What's  the  good  of  learning  them?"  said  Saul.  "There  are  a 
good  many  boys  who  get  along  well  enough  without  studying  any- 
thing." 

"I  don't  want  to  grow  up  ignorant,"  Amos  answered,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  book.  "  I  always  feel  better  satisfied  when 
I've  got  the  lesson  than  I  do  when  I  let  it  go  without  studying  it. 
It's  always  easy  enough  when  you  stick  right  to  it  just  the  way  a 
fellow  plays  ball.  Let's  buckle  right  down  to  business,  and  we'll  be 
through  in  an  hour." 

Amos  helped  Saul  and  Jervis  with  the  review  every  evening  for  a 
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week.  They  were  always  wondering  how  he  could  take  so  much 
pains.  And  he  said  very  littl^  about  the  prize.  He  seemed  to  study 
the  same  way  he  played  ball, — with  all  his  might,  and  for  the  fun  of 
it.  Every  word  in  the  Latin  and  French  translations  which  he  was 
not  sure  about  he  would  search  out  in  the  dictionaries  over  and  over 
again.  Both  Jervis  and  Saul  were  making  rapid  progress,  and  all 
the  boys  were  wondering  how  Amos  could  be  so  foolish  (that  is  the 
way  it  was  expressed)  as  to  show  them  everything  he  had  learned. 
Saul  was  considered  a  bright  boy,  and  a  good  scholar  besides,  when 
he  exerted  himself.  It  was  thought  that  he  might  stand  as  good  a 
chance  for  the  prize  as  Amos  did.  Something  unexpected  hap- 
pened, however. 

The  day  before  examination  was  to  begin,  Amos  received  a  letter 
from  the  sister  of  an  old  school -fellow,  Allan  Edwards,  that  brought 
him  unpleasant  news.  Allan  was  very  ill.  He  could  not  live.  He 
wanted  to  see  Amos. 

"  But  you  won't  go  away  and  miss  examination,  will  you?"  Saul 
and  Jervis  asked.  "  You'll  have  to  be  examined,  of  course,  if  you 
tfy  for  the  prize.' ' 

"  I've  thought  it  all  over,"  Amos  answered  slowly.  "I'd  like  to 
receive  the  twenty  dollars  of  course,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  would 
make  any  difference  about  what  I  have  learned  since  the  year  began, 
whether  I  get  it  or  not.  What  I  have  learned  I  can  keep,  even  if  I 
go  away.  I  wouldn't  take  twenty  dollars  to  stay  away  from  Allan 
now." 

Amos  showed  Uncle  Rufus  the  letter,  packed  his  trunk,  and  was 
gone  on  the  cars  before  night. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  way,"  said  George  Dingley. 

"  So  am  I,"  agreed  Joe  Forsythe.  "  But  I  wish  we  could  get  hold 
of  those  question -papers." 

Just  the  moment  when  everybody  expected  the  examination  would 
begin — Wednesday  morning  after  prayers — Uncle  Rufus  turned  in 
his  chair,  and  fell  to  looking  out  of  the  window  thoughtfully.  Every- 
body waited  in  surprise,  of  course. 

"  It  has  been  decided  by  the  committee  and  myself  that  we  will 
not  have  any  examinations  this  year,"  said  Uncle  Rufus,  quietly.  "  It 
seems  unnecessary." 

There  was  a  slight  confusion.  All  looked  at  one  another.  The 
ways  of  Uncle  Rufus  were  not  easy  to  understand. 

"  I  have  kept  a  daily  record  of  every  pupil's  recitations,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  the  committee  have  made  out  their  report  from  these." 
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Then  Uncle  Rufus  declared  that  it  had  been  decided  to  whom  the 
prize  was  due,  and  he  explained  that  the  prize  had  not  been  offered 
at  the  beginning  ot  the  year  because  he  wished  to  discover  who  was 
honest  and  independent  enough  in  the  school  to  do  his  work  faith- 
fully without  the  expectation  of  reward.  The  right  spirit  in  which 
to  achieve  merit,  he  said,  was  the  one  that  stimulated  a  pupil  to  per- 
fect himself  for  the  sake  of  being  perfect,  instead  of  doing  it  to  win 
any  prize  or  to  beat  any  school -fellow. 

"  And  now  I  want  every  boy  in  the  school,"  said  Uncle  Rufus, 
looking  steadily  at  all  the  faces  turned  toward  him,  '*  to  write  on  a 
slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  he  thinks  has  won  this  prize. 
I  believe  every  one  of  you  is  an  honest  boy.*' 

Slips  were  handed  around,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vote  of  the 
school  was  taken. 

Late  that  afternoon  Saul  and  Jervis  went  down  to  the  post-office  to 
mail  a  large,  bulky-looking  letter;  and  three  days  afterwards,  in  the 
post-office  of  a  little  village  several  hundred  miles  away,  Amos  received 
it.  It  was  addressed  in  SauFs  big  handwriting,  and  Amos  opened  it 
with  much  curiosity.  The  document  it  contained  ran  as  follows.  "  To 
AmosBronson,  our  school-fellow:  The  undersigned  take  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  the  Doliver  Prize  of  twenty  dollars  has  been 
awarded  to  you  by  their  vote  and  the  decision  of  the  examining 
committee."  Here  followed  the  signature  of  every  boy  in  the 
school,  even  including  Joe  Forsytheand  George  Dingley.  A  postal- 
order  for  twenty  dollars  was  enclosed. 

"  Isn't  it  luck  ?"  said  Amos,  showing  what  he  had  received  to  the 
postmaster,  Allan  Edwards's  father. 

"Well,  if  it  is,  it's  because  you've  earned  it,"  said  old  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, putting  on  his  spectacles ;  "  that's  all  the  good  luck  there  is, — 
honest  luck  that  has  been  earned."  —  TAe  Sunday  School  Times, 


Primary  Work. 

The  subject  of  primary  work  is  one  which,  being  of  so  much 
import,  allows  considerable  scope  for  discussion.  I  have  tried  to 
treat  it  under  the  three  general  heads  :  i.  Preparation  for  primary 
work  ;  2.  methods  of  conducting  it ;  3.  Object  aimed  at. 

I.  Preparation  for  Primary  Work, — The  primary  department  is 
the  most  important  of  common  school  work.  It  is  there  the  seed  is 
sown  that  is  afterward  to  yield  a  harvest,  and  whether  it  yield  "  some 
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forty,  some  sixty,  or  some  an  hundred  fold,"  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  primary  teacher.  Therefore  the  person  who  presumes  to  take 
the  child  while  it3  mind  is  plastic,  and  mould  it  into  what  she  wills, 
requires  a  thorough  preparation  for  it. 

To  become  a  successful  primary  teacher,  we  must  know  first  of  all 
not  only  w/ia^  to  teach,  but  haw  how  to  teach  it.  Knowing  what  to 
teach  is  an  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  knowing  how  to  teach  is  an 
attainment  of  art,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  success  unless  we 
have  paid  attention  both  to  the  knowledge  and  the  art. 

The  foundation  of  any  structure  is  what  the  owner  is  most  con- 
cerned about.  A  man  does  not  build  a  mansion  on  shifting  sand  ; 
he  seeks  to  found  his  house  upon  a  rock.  Then  the  winds  may  come 
and  beat  upon  it,  and  it  falls  not.  That  same  concern  is  manifested 
in  all  undertakings.  The  fundamental  principle  is,  **  Secure  a  good 
foundation.'*  Applying  it  to  the  system  of  education  it  still  holds 
good,  and  the  best  educators  all  over  the  world  agree  that,  inas  - 
much  as  the  primary  department  is  the  foundation  of  the  colos- 
sal structure  of  public  school  work,  we  should  there  have  the 
best  teachers.  The  teacher  who  devotes  her  time  and  talents  to  pri- 
mary work  must  first  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  how  Nature 
teaches  the  child,  and  the  closer  she  follows  in  Nature's  footsteps  the 
more  certain  her  success.  Now  comes  the  query,  How  does  Nature 
teach  the  child?  When  we  examine  this  process  in  the  case  of 
infants,  we  see  Nature  acting  without  interference  and  with  undevi- 
ating  success.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  child  has  acquired 
consciousness  we  find  that  Nature  under  every  disadvantage  of  body 
and  mind  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  infant  mind  an  amount 
of  knowledge  which,  when  examined  in  detail,  appears  truly  won- 
derful. The  child  has  been  taught  to  know  his  relatives  and  friends; 
he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  use  his  limbs,  muscles,  and  organs  of 
sense ;  he  compares  objects,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  choosing  those 
things  he  likes  and  rejecting  those  he  dislikes.  And  all  of  this  has 
been  acquired  without  fatigue  and  with  pure  delight.  Nature  makes 
her  pupil  teach  himself.  She  does  not  tell  him  the  difference  between 
hard  and  soft  objects — she  says,  **  Feel  them  " ;  and  generally  she 
says  to  her  pupil.  "  Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  anything  that  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself."  The  preparation  that  fits  the  teacher  to  go 
and  do  likewise  is  what  he  or  she  needs  before  crossing  the  thresh- 
old of  a  primary  school-room. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  education  from  thus  imitating  Nature  are 
incalculable — not  only  in  adding  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  com- 
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municated,  but|in  the  ease  and  delight  which  the  young  would  expe- 
rience in  acquiring  it.  ,1  have  taught  primary  school  and  by  experi- 
ence learned  the  truth  of  these  statements,  so  that  I  do  not  stand 
before  you  to-day  theorizing.  In  the  primary  school  one  must 
become  a  child  with  the  children  in  all  exercises.  We  must  sing 
"  Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly,"  just  as  lustily  as  though  we  could  not 
appreciate  anything  finer  in  the  musical  department.  We  must 
mould  in  the  sand  with  them,  and  evince  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
forms  grow  under  our  fingers  that  they  feel,  or  if  we  do  not, 
the  interest  is  gone.  And  though  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  life 
when  such  things  are  a  joy  to  us,  if  we  step  back  but  a  little  way 
through  the  halls  of  memory  and  feel  once  more  as  we  felt  when  we 
were  wee  ones  like  those  around  us,  the  work  is  delightful  after  all. 
A  few  general  principles  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  we  will 
look  at  the  second  head. 

1.  Remember  that  activity  is  a  characteristic  of  childhood. 

2.  Follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  proceed  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts. 

3.  The  attention  of  young  children  should  be  attracted^  not  forced. 
Bearing  these  three  points  in  mind  while  preparing   yourself  to  go 

before  the  primary  class  will,  I  think,  insure  you  a  fair  measure  of 
success. 

II.  Methods  of  Conducting  it, — A  method  of  teaching  implies  an 
orderly  use  of  the  various  modes  of  teaching.  It  is  an  arrangement 
for  reaching  a  given  point  in  the  work  by  a  series  of  acts  or  steps 
which  it  is  expected  will  lead  to  that  point.  Methods  of  education 
can  be  true  only  so  far  as  they  harmonize  with  the  modes  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  mind  attains  knowledge.  Accuracy  in 
observing  the  modes  and  conditions  of  mental  attainment,  and  skill 
in  selecting  and  using  the  appropriate  means  of  education  are  essen- 
tial to  the  complete  success  of  a  teacher. 

The  form  of  teaching  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Nature 
is  the  Objective,  or  Concrete  Method,  which  is  becoming  so  popular 
in  our  day,  and  justiy  so.  The  term  "  object  teaching*'  has  been  so 
frequently  applied  to  modes  of  giving  lessons  widely  differing  in 
matter  and  aim  that  its  real  import  is  often  misapprehended. 

Object  teaching  has  for  its  purpose  a  thorough  development  of  all 
the  child's  faculties  and  their  proper  employment  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  plan  of  fixed,  unchangeable  methods,  but 
a  system  of  training  based  upon  and  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the 
beginning  of  real  knowledge  must  come  through  the  appropriate 
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exercise  of  the  senses.  In  short,  it  is  that  which  addresses  itself 
direcdy  to  the  eye,  external  or  internal ;  whiph  summons  to  its  aid 
things  present  or  thirfgs  absent,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  and 
bids  them  yield  the  lessons  they  infold.  It  deals  with  actual  exist- 
ence and  not  with  empty  dreams. 

The  range  of  object  teaching  is  so  wide  that  it  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  all  branches  and  to  advantage  in  all  grades.  It  draws 
its  materials  from  all  branches  of  knowledge,  dealing  with  things 
which  interest  the  child  or  exercise  his  mind. 

Thus  it  is  natural  history  for  children,  for  it  directs  their  attention 
to  animals  of  all  classes,  domestic  and  others,  their  qualities,  habits, 
uses,  to  trees  and  plants  and  flowers,  to  metals  and  minerals  which 
are  in  constant  use.  It  is  physical  science  for  children,  for  it  leads 
them  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  seasons  with  the  light  and  heat  which  mark  the  change  of  weather, 
the  clouds,  rain,  dew,  snow,  and  the  properties  which  form  the  mass 
of  matter  around  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  science  of  common  thirCgs  for 
children,  for  it  disregards  nothing  which  can  come  under  their  notice 
in  their  contact  with  the  world  around  them  and  their  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  or  their  superiors. 

Among  the  branches  taught  in  primary  schools  in  which  objects 
can  be  employed,  making  what  is  generally  a  dead,  uninteresting 
thing  glow  with  life,  is  Arithmetic.  In  comparing  my  experience 
with  that  of  other  teachers,  I  find  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  lessons 
in  primary  arithmetic  are  considered  more  difficult  to  conduct  than 
any  other.  But  I  have  been  enabled  to  overcome  that  difficulty  to 
an  extent  since  one  day  last  session  our  principal  put  into  my 
hands  the  Teachers*  Edition  of  Primary  Arithmetic  by  Wentworth 
and  Reed,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  I  am  not  here  to 
advertise  the  work,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  any  primary  teacher 
can  invest  the  price  of  that  book  with  profit,  for  it  certainly  is  an 
excellent  work  and  its  authors  are,  in  my  opinion,  benefactors  of  all 
primary  teachers,  for  no  teacher  can  use  it  to  any  extent  without 
improving  his  methods.  To  teach  number  successfully  the  teacher 
requires  an  almost  endless  variety  of  inexpensive  apparatus,  such  as 
blocks,  sticks,  stones,  beans,  grains  of  corn,  etc.,  but  when  you  see 
the  rapid  advancement  your  pupils  make  you  feel  repaid  for  any  little 
exertion  required  to  collect  these  things.  In  teaching  the  numbers 
up  to  ten,  I  do  not  include  the  teaching  of  the  figures  or  other  signs 
used  in  arithmetic.  Neither  do  I  think  any  blackboard  work  should 
be  required  of  the  child  until  after  he  has  learned  the  numbers  below 
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ten.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  figures  along  with  the 

numbers  ;  the  difficulty  comes  in  learning  the  numbers  along  with 
the  figures.  So  it  seems  best  to  ignore  the  sign  in  favor  of  the 
thing. 

There  are  now  many  books  and  papers  published  containing  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  conducting  primary  work,  that  the  live 
teacher  can  make  his  own,  so  that  if  our  primary  schools  are  not  a 
success  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  Among  the  works  I  have 
found  of  great  advantage  to  read  carefully,  and  from  which  I  have 
received  excellent  ideas  are  **  Calkins*  Manual  of  Object  Lessons  ;  '* 
Anna  Johnson's  **  Education  by  Doing'*  ;  "  Practical  Work  in  the 
School-roon,"  published  by  Lovell  &  Co.,  beside  the  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  and  in  the  primary 
department  of  **  The  Popular  Educator,**  published  in  Boston,  there 
is  every  month  matter  that  cannot  fail  to  put  life  into  any  school  into 
which  it  is  carried. 

III.  The  Object  Aimed  at. — Third  and  last,  let  us  look  briefly  at 
the  object  aimed  at  in  primary  work.  The  true  object  of  education 
is  human  perfection.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  so  anxious  to  begin 
the  work  aright. 

In  primary  instruction  we  do  not  propose  that  the  child  shall  gain 
all  its  knowledge  from  the  process  by  which  the  human  race  was  led 
through  the  wilderness  of  personal  experiences  to  the  attainment  of 
the  present  sciences,  but  we  do  propose  to  lead  the  inexperienced 
learner  into  the  midst  of  objects  and  influences  that  will  awaken  the 
several  senses  into  activity  and  thus  increase  his  progress  in  knowl- 
edge. Its  object  is  to  guide  the  young  learner  until  his  enlarged 
experfences  prepare  him  to  extend  his  acquisitions  through  others' 
experiences  as  furnished  by  books,  and  also  to  confirm  the  facts  thus 
gained  by  his  own  observation. 


Ohild  Gultnre. 


Before  seven  years  of  age,  children  have  taken  in  the  character, 
habits,  and  manners  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  servants,  and  neigh- 
bors. If  there  is  anything  good  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  su- 
periors they  have  acquired  it ;  if  there  is  anything  unfavorable,  im- 
proper, impolite,  illiberal,  or  mean  in  the  conduct  and  conversation, 
the  children  have  taken  in  that  also,  and  they  will  manifest  the  charac- 
teristics exhibited  by  their  associates  whenever  they  reach  a  similar 
mood  to  that  which  called  out  the  original  word  or  action. 
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In  a  family  where  good  grammar  and  good  manners  prevail,  chil- 
dren will  rarely  speak  ungrammatically,  or  manifest  ill-breeding,  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  correct  language,  and  of  the  manifestation 
of  correct  dispositions,  and  of  the  proper  carriage  of  body,  and  care 
in  all  the  daily  habits  in  the  presence  of  children. 

If  a  photographic  plate  is  made  sensitive  its  normal  use  is  de- 
veloped and  the  picture  is  manifest ;  we  don*t  need  to  inquire  who  or 
what  sat  before  the  camera ;  and  when  children  act  selfishly  or  other- 
wise, when  their  manners  are  correct  or  incorrect,  it  is  of  very  litde 
import  when  parents  apologize  for  the  ill  behavior  of  their  children, 
saying,  they  **  never  saw  them  act  so  before." 

A  lady  came  into  Brady's  picture  gallery,  when  I  happened  to  be 
there,  and  saw  a  new  picture  on  the  wall,  which  had  just  come  from 
the  finishing  touches  of  the  oil  painter,  who  had  worked  up  the  pho- 
tograph into  life  likeness.  It  happened  that  the  picture  exhibited  a 
very  large  nose  for  the  size  of  the  face,  and  while  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture the  original  came  in,  and  as  she  turned  around,  I  was  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  the  likeness  ;  she  stood  before .  the  picture  for 
a  moment,  and  the  room -walker,  the  talker  and  manager,  came  up, 
and  she  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  said,  "  That  is  not  me  ;  that  is 
not  my  nose  at  all.*'  (A  mother  might  as  well  say,  "That  cannot  be 
my  child ;  that  does  not  behave  as  I  do."  The  mother  having  set  as 
a  subject  before  a  sensitive  camera,  the  child  had  taken  on  the  mother's 
character  and  disposition).  The  floor-walker,  however,  with  a  won- 
derful degree  of  tact  remarked,  **  Oh,  that  is  not  finished  yet;  it  will 
be  made  entirely  satisfactory."  It  had  been  finished,  but  since  she 
found  fault  with  it  he  intended  to  have  it  take  a  few  touches,  probably 
softening  the  depth  of  the  shadow  which  made  the  nose  looR  extra 
large — and  perhaps  not. 

Did  the  reader  ever  notice  a  group  of  children  playing  "  keep 
school"  on  the  sidewalk?  The  little  ones  will  sit  on  the  steps  as  if 
in  school,  and  the  pert  little  Miss  who  is  officiating  as  teacher  must 
have  the  regulation  stick,  the  rod  of  correction  in  her  hand,  and  go 
up  and  down  the  lines  and  say :  **  Now  you  restless  thing  ;  you  must 
sit  still  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  whip  you  very  hard  ;  "  as  she  turns 
her  back  the  little  ones  get  into  a  tantrum  for  fun,  on  purpose  to  have 
the  teacher  come  back  and  profess  to  whip  them. 

Those  children  knew  what  kind  of  school  keeping  they  had  seen. 
One  did  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  teacher  made  corporal  pun- 
ishment the  chief  factor  in  her  government,  and  that  she  had  a  sharp 
tongue  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  « 

Being  in  Philadelphiaon  one  occasion  I  saw  some  Quaker  children 
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playing  the  same  ^ame  of  "keep  school,"  and  when  one  of  the 
little  ones  was  restless,  the  demure  teacher  of  eight,  as  she  was  pass- 
ing along,  would  stand  and  look  with  a  placid  countenance  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  say,  **  Rebecca,  I  am  grieved  to  see  thee  so  restless  ; 
I  hope  thee  will  reform ' ' ;  she  would  come  to  another  one  that  would 
play  restless  on  purpose  to  attract  attention,  and  would  say,  '*  Rachel, 
I  am  sorry  thee  finds  it  inconvenient  to  be  quiet,  I  hope  thee  will 
learn  to  sit  still  and  attend  to  thy  work." 

It  does  not  need  an  affidavit  to  tell  us  what  was  the  method  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Quaker  school,  where  these  children  had  learned  the 
science  and  mystery  of  school  keeping,  nor  does  it  need  an  argument 
to  show  that  if  in  the  training  of  children  at  home,  or  in  school,  the 
parent,  or  teacher,  or  the  elder  children  in  respect  to  the  younger,  use 
a  raspy,  ill-natured  spirit,  and  words  that  comport  with  a  quarrelsome 
disposition,  that  the  children  will  take  on  those  methods  and  show  it 
out  on  the  street  in  keeping  school ;  and  can  we  wonder  that  when 
they  become  mothers  and  have  children  of  their  own  to  train  and 
manage,  they  fret  and  scold  very  much  as  fretting  and  scolding  had 
been  done  in  their  behalf  when  they  were  small  ?  Thus  dispositions 
are  made  raspy,  and  from  generation  to  generation  the  unamiable 
traits  are  trained  into  dominant  activity  in  the  young  ;  whereas,  more 
patience  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  a  more  cautious  method 
of  expression,  a  gender  way  of  talking  and  acting,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  better  feelings  instead  of  those  which  are  low  and  debasing,  would 
make  an  entire  revolution  in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  young. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  Quakers,  so-called,  are  by 
original  nature  any  more  gracious  or  kindly  than  other  people,  but 
for  ages  they  have  had  a  more  gracious  and  gentle  way  of  talking 
with  each  other,  and  from  generation  to  generation  the  children  have 
graduaUy  taken  on  those  methods  ;  besides  they  have  taken  on  by 
such  culture  a  more  gracious  disposition  instead  of  the  quarrelsome 
spirit,  and  the  result  is  as  wide  as  the  difference  between  peace  and 
war,  good  manners  and  rude  manners. 

Children  are  imitative,  agd  they  act  out  the  manners  and  usages  of 
their  teachers.  Children  are  impressible,  and  the  feeling  which  we 
exercise  towards  them  arouses  similar  feelings  in  themselves,  and  thus 
they  become  by  culture  that  which  their  seniors  are  by  nature  and 
habit. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  an  amiable  child  taken  into  a  family 
where  ill  manners  and  rough  treatment,  and  language  to  match,  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  will  become  rough  and  peevish  by  the  mere 
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awaking  and  exercise  of  the  feelings  in  question,  provoked  by  the  in- 
fluences  of  the  treatment  they  receive ;  but  if  the  child  were  to  start 
with  a  naturally  disobedient  and  quarrelsome  temper  it  would  become 
more  exasperated  by  wrong  treatment  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pas- 
sionate, quarrelsome  child,  or  a  child  from  a  family  in  which  those 
dispositions  prevail,  were  to  be  taken  into  a  kindly,  pleasant,  well- 
bred  and  gende  family  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  child's 
disposition  would  become  modified ;  in  fact  that  the  whole  current  of 
its  feelings  and  tendencies  would  be  changed  as  well  as  its  outward 
action  and  manner  ? — Nelson  Sizer^  in  the  American  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Teacher. 


There  is  an  inestimable  blessing  in  a  cheerful  spirit.  When  the 
soul  throws  its  windows  wide  open,  letting  in  the  sunshine  and  pre- 
senting to  all  who  see  it  the  evidence  of  its  gladness,  it  is  not  only 
happy,  but  it  has  an  unspeakable  power  of  doing  good.  To  all  the 
other  beatitudes  may  be  added,  "  Blessed  are  the  joymakers." 


Book  Notices. 

PRIMARY  PHENOMINAL  ASTRONOMY  for  Teachers  and  General  Readers. 
How  to  study  and  how  to  teach  it.  By  F.  H.  Bailey,  Inventor  of  the  Astral 
Lantern,  or  Panorama  of  the  Heavens;  and  the  Cosmosphere,  or  Miniature  Uni- 
verse. Published  by  the  Michigan  School  Furniture  Company,  Northville,  Wayne 
county,  Michigan.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  author  makes  some  excellent  suggestions  about  studying  the  heavenly  bodies, 
that  have  received  the  endorsement  of  many  practical  astronomers. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  Designed  for  children  ten  years  old  and  younger, 
and  containing  a  wide  variety  of  short  pieces  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Juvenile 
Entertainments.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Publication  Department, 
National  School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia 

A  handy  volume  of  selections,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  little  folks.     For 
sale  by  T.  J.  Starke  &  Sons,  909  Main  street. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SPELLING  BOOK.  In  two  parts.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Price,  24  cents.  1 

For  salt  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC,  with  a  Short  System  of 
Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.     By  J.  Milnor  Coit,  Ph.  D.,  Master  of  St.  Paul's 
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School, Concord,  N.  H.     Boston:   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  55 
cents. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  companion  to  the  usual  text-books  of 
descriptive  chemistry  by  those  wishing  to  make  the  subject  more  practical.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  more  important  rules  and  principles  of  chemical  arithmetic,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  illustrative  problems,  and  an  elementary  system  of  qualitative 
analysis,  in  which  the  best  methods  are  employed. 

SEED  THOUGHTS  FOR  fHE  GROWING  LIFE,  from  Robert  Browning  and 
others.  Selected  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  the  help  of  Children  and  Parents, 
by  Mary  £.  Burt.  Chicago:  The  Colegrove  Book  Company.  18S5.  Price, 
20  cents. 

A  choice  selection  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Robert  Browning  and  others,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  teachers  and  others  in  choosing  suitable  short  selections  for  class 
use.     It  seems  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

CASSELL'S  NATIONAL  LIBRARY:  i.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  and 
New  Atlantis,  by  Francis  Bacon ;  2.  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  Waller,  Milton^ 
Cowley,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited,  739  and  741  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

These  are  two  numbers  of  a  series  of  weekly  volumes,  each  containing  about  20a 
pages,  published  by  this  enterprising  Company  at  the  low  rate  of  10  cents  a  num- 
ber in  paper,  or  ^5  a  year  (52  Nos).     The  series  includes  works  of  standard  value. 

A  BOOK  OF  SHORT  QUOTATIONS,  for  the  use  of  Preachers,  Lawyers,  and 
Public  Speakers,  but  more  especially  for  Daily  Exercises  in  the  Schools.  Also 
suitable  for  autograph  albums.  By  George  C.  Hodges,  A.  M.  Printed  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.     Price,  •15  cents. 

An  excellent  little  manual  of  choice  brief  extracts. 

PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.— The  Child's  Book  of  Health  in  Easy 
Lessons  for  Schools.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.,  Author  of  **  Our  Bodies^ 
and  How  we  Live,''  and  **  How  to  keep  Well."  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Publishers,     1886. 

The  main  facts  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  are  presented  in  a  form 
interesting  to  very  small  children,  and  in  language  easily  understood  by  them.  The 
value  of  giving  these  an  early  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  children  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  their  practical  adoption  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  has  long  been  a 
maxim  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  This  little  book  aims  at  the  prevention 
of  disease,  by  suggesting  methods  to  secure  vigorous  health. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Shorter  Course.  Boston:  Ginn&Co.  1885. 
Mailing  price,  $1.10. 

This  volume  exhibits  the  excellencies  which  characterize  Professor  Wentworth's 
books  in  general :— clearness  of  statement,  aptness  of  illustration,  and  fulness  in  prac- 
tical examples.  The  topics  usually  found  in  an  elementary  algebra  receive  a  full 
treatment,  and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  different  classes  of  problems  and 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  work  are  exhibited. 
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SHELDON'S  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.  Third  Book.  Sheldon  &  Co  , 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Introductory  Price,  38  cents.  Sample  copy  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  for  25  cents. 

The  author  discusses  in  a  pleasant  way  many  facts  of  physical  science.  He  takes 
up  the  more  common  phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  tells  of  them  in 
simple  language.  In  this  way  he  treats  of  the  sunbeam,  the  air,  dew,  clouds,  rain, 
&c.  The  book  is  expected  to  follow  a  third  reader,  and  is  designed  to  stimulate  curi 
osity  and  secure  correct  habits  of  observat  ion  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  seems 
well  adapted  to  accomplish  these  objects,  but  is,  in  our  ^dgment,  too  difficult  for  third 
reader  scholars.  While  the  words  are,  perhaps,  simple  enough,  the  thoughts  are 
beyond  their  mental  grasp.  It  might  be  advantageouslv  used,  however,  with  more 
advanced  pupils. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  NEWTONIAN  POTENTIAL 
FUNCTION.  By  B.  O.  Pierce,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Mathematics  and  Phys- 
ics in  Harvard  University.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.    1886.     Mailing  price,  ^1.60. 

This  work  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  lecture-notes,  written  out  for  the  use  of 
the  author's  classes.  They  were  intended  for  readers  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  but  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
methods  commonly  used  in  applying  mathematics  to  the  study  of  physical  problems. 
As  what  is  here  printed  seems  to  have  been  of  use  to  some  of  those  who  have  read 
it  in  manuscript,  the  author  hopes  it  may  be  helpful  to  a  larger  number  of  students. 

ELEMENTARY  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  for  Collegiate  Use  and  Private 
Study.  By  W.  B.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Missouri  State  University, 
Missouri.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  ^2.15. 

In  the  study  of  Analytical  Geometry  two  ends  may  be  had  in  view,  the  gain  of 
knowledge  and  the  culture  of  mind.  To  the  college  student  the  latter  is  much  the 
more  important,  and  the  introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  college  curriculum  is 
justified  only  as  the  mental  discipline  it  affords  is  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
The  worth  of  mere  calculation,  as  an  exercise  of  reason,  is  hardly  consider- 
able, for,  in  forming  the  analytical  statement  alone,  does  the  reasoning  rise  into  con- 
sciousness. The  real  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  important  part  of  mental  training,  lies 
in  forming  clear  notions  of  things.  He  who  forms  clear  and  accurate  concepts  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  putting  them  together  correctly.  Seeming  mistakes  in  reason- 
ing are  often  only  mistakes  in  conception.  The  author  has,  therefore,  arranged  his 
book  with  special  reference  to  this  idea.  Concepts  have  been  introduced  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  proofs  made  to  hinge  directly  upon  them.  In  this  way  he  thinks 
Analytical  Geometry  becomes  a  rare  means  of  developing  power  of  thought. 

APPLETON'S  STANDARD  ARITHMETICS.  i.  Numbers  Illustrated  and 
Applied  in  Language,  Drawing,  and  Reading  Lessons.  An  Arithmetic  for  Pri- 
mary Schools.  By  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  and  E.  C.  Davis ;  2.  Numbers  Applied,  a 
Complete  Arithmetic  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools.  By  Andrew  J. 
Rickoff.     New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1886. 

These  books  are  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  successful  educators  in  the  United 
States.  Their  chief  claim  to  excellence  lies  in  their  exemplification  of  the  objective 
method  of  teaching  numbers.    This  method  is  exhibited  with  great  fulness  and  clear* 
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ness,  the  whole  of  the  first  book  and  a  large  part  of  the  second  being  devoted  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  science.  Not  alone,  however,  in  this  part,  but  through 
the  entire  book  are  found  that  clearness  of  statement  and  fulness  of  illustration  so 
essential  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  Our  teachers  will  find  it,  we  think, 
a  valuable  aid  in  their  work. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS  on  the  First  Books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  inith  Grammatical  References.  By  £.  C. 
Ferguson.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  III. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co..    1885.     Mailing  price,  I1.25. 

This  volume  is  an  effort  towards  enabling  the  student  to  secure  for  himself  the 
mastery  of  certain  grammatical  facts  and  principles,  which,  though  not  the  chief  end 
of  the  study  of  the  classics,  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
them.  It  gives  just  such  questions  as  every  skilful  teacher  uses  in  the  daily  examina- 
tion of  his  classes. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LATIN  AUTHORS  FOR  SIGHT-READING.  By  E. 
T.  Tomlinson,  Head  Master  of  Rutger's  College  Grammar  School.  Boston :  Ginn 
&  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  ^ 1. 10. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  easy  selections  from  Caesar's  Civil  War,  the  Latin  New 
Testament,  Q.  C.  Rufus,  Cicero's  Letters,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  brief 
extracts  from  various  authors.  Excellent  instructions  for  reading  are  given,  and 
judicious  and  helpful  notes  are  added. 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS.  By  William  A.  Mowry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  For  Twenty- 
three  Years  Senior  Principal  of  the  English  and  Classical  School,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  now  Editor  of  '* Education.''     Revised  Edition.  Boston :    Roberts  Bros.    1886. 

These  are  the  morning  talks  which  the  author  gave  to  his  boys  while  Principal  of 
the  Providence  School.  They  touch  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  contain  much 
that  is  of  interest  and  value. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN:  i.  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  First  Series: 
Adapted  to  children  reading  the  Third  School  Reader.  Edited  for  School  and 
Home  use  by  J.  H.  Stickne)*.  Mailing  price,  45  cents ;  2.  The  Adventures  of 
Ulysses.  By  Qiarles  Lamb.  Edited,  with  Notes,  for  schools.  Mailing  price,  30 
cents.     Boston :    Ginn  &  Co.     1886. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  these  delightful  volumes,  which  the  publishers  have 
taken  so  much  pains  to  present  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  Written  and  Oral  Exercises.  By 
Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal  Portland  School  for  Deaf.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Mailing  price  85  cents. 

These  lessons  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  think, 
to  ascertain  for  himself  the  arithmetical  operation  to  be  performed,  and  to  lead  him 
to  independent  work.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the  author's  own  experience,  and 
have  had  successful  application  in  the  school-room. 

STUDIES  IN  GREEK  THOUGHT:  Essays  selected  from  the  papers  of  the  late 
Lewis  R.  Packard)  Hillhouse  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  $1. 
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We  have  in  this  volume  the  mature  thoughts  of  a  man,  twenty-five  years  of  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  his  themes.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  his 
Essays :  Religion  and  Morality  of  the  Greeks,  Plato's  Arguments  in  the  Phado  for 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  On  Plato's  System  of  Education  in  the  Republic^  The 
(Edipm  Rex  of  Sophokles,  The  (Edipus  at  Kolonos  of  Sophokles,  The  Antigone  of 
Sophokles,  and  The  Beginning  of  a  Written  Literature  among  the  Greeks. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  A  Compilation  of  New  Selections  arranged  for 
Rhetorical  and  Literary  Exercises,  and  including  Readings  appropriate  to  Recep- 
tion- Days,  Poets'  Birthdays,  Decoration  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New 
Years;  also  Dialogues.  By  Caroline  B.  Le  Row,  Instructor  in  Elocution  in 
Brooklyn  Central  School.  Bound  in  cloth.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  90  cts. ; 
to  teachers  75  cts.  Clark  &  Maynard,  Publishers,  771  Broadway,  and  67  and  69 
Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

The  inquiries  received  by  the  publishers  from  a  large  number  of  teachers  for  a  book 
containing  selections  of  literary  merit  and  suitable  for  reception-day  exercises  induced 
the  publication  of  this  book. 

This  book  has  the  following  characteristics :  i.  The  selections  are  fresh,  and  from 
only  the  best  sources ;  2.  They  are  brief,  and  of  great  variety ;  3.  They  have  been 
made  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  particular  purposes ;  4.  They  are  the  work 
of  a  compiler  of  long  and  successful  practical  experience  as  a  teacher  of  elocution. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Reading  and  Recitation.  Adapted  for  use  in  Public  and 
Private. 

The  selections  are  chosen  with  great  care.  The  book  contains  eighty  five  pieces, 
is  clearly  printed  on  good,  strong  paper,  and  is  bound  in  a  handsome  and  appropri- 
ately engraved  cover.  Paper  binding,  30  cents;  cloth,  50  cents.  The  National 
School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  1416  and  1418  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  by  T.  J.  Starke  &  Sons,  909  Main  street. 

OLD  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Boston :  Interstate  Publishing 
Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

A  thoroughly  entertaining  book  is  Miss  Harris's  recollections  and  reminiscences  of 
school  days  in  the  country  forty  years  ago.  It  will  bring  vividly  before  many  read- 
ers the  happy  times  of  childhood  days,  which  had  a  peculiar  charm  and  delight  which 
city  school  children  can  never  know  or  understand. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WORDS,  A  popular  introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language,  by  Frederic  Garlanda,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  16  Astor 
Place,  New  York.     Price,  ^1.50. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  popular  statement  and  discussion  of 
«ome  of  the  more  important  results  of  the  Science  of  Language. 

The  following  summary  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  treatment : 

I.  Introduction;  2.  Sounds  and  Language ;  3.  The  English  Language — House- 
hold Words,  Church  Words^  Words  of  Society,  Political  Words;  4.  Comparative 
Grammar;  5.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Science  of  Language  ;  6.  The  Ques- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Language;  7.  Comparative  Mythology;  8.  Languages  and 
Races — Local  and  Family  Names  ;   9.  Language  and  Education. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302-4  Main  street. 
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Fnblishers'  Notes. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  pablication  by  September  ist,  Pari  //,  £/€- 
meniary  Lessons  in  English — The  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them,  by  Mrs. 
N.  L.  Knox-Heath.  Also  the  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  John  D. 
Rnnkle,  Walker  Professor  Mathematics,  Massachusetts  Institute  Technology,  Boston. 
They  propose  also  to  establish  a  journal  of  Animal  Morphology,  devoted  princi- 
pally to  Embryological,  Anatomical,  and  Historical  subjects.  It  will  be  issued  in 
parts,  each  containing  about  150  pages,  and  from  five  to  ten  double  plates.  Two 
numbers  a  year.  Subscription  price,  ^6  a  volume  (two  numbers).  Single  numbers, 
^3.50  each. 

— Special  announcement  to  teachers  and  students  of  Old  English.  Cynewulf 's 
Phoenix,  Vol.  IV  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Cur- 
rell,  Ph.D.,  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va. 

It  was  expected  that  this  work  would  be  issued  in  August,  but  as  it  has  become 
possible  to  have  the  Phoenix  collated  with  the  original  manuscript  at  Exeter,  the  pub- 
lication will  be  delayed  until  fall,  to  allow  time  for  this  work.  The  value  of  the 
present  edition  will,  of  course,  be  considerably  enhanced. 

The  text  will  be  accompanied  by  foot-notes  with  readings  of  the  manuscript  and 
of  various  editors.     Facing  the  Anglo-Saxon  text  will  be  found  the  Latin  original. 

The  introduction  will  give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Phoenix  myth,  an  abstract  of 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Cynewulf  question,  its  bearing  upon  the  authorship  of  the 
poem,  and  a  bibliographical  outline.  Critical,  textual,  and  explanatory  notes  will  be 
added  and  a  complete  glossarial  index. 

— ^The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  have  issued  a  new 
edition  of  The  Supplemental  Dictionary,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  D.  D.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  Dictionary  contains  nearly  35 /xx)  words,  phrases,  and  new  defini- 
tions of  old  words,  not  found  in  the  latest  editions  of  Webster's  .or  Worcester's 
Unabridged.  It  is  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  Webster's  Unabridged,  and  con- 
tains 530  pages.  The  work  will  hereafter  be  sold  to  the  trade,  and  the  price  reduced 
to  ^3.75  in  sheep,  ^.50  in  half  morocco. 
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POPULAR  8CIINCB  MONTHLY,  Ooatoata  for  8«pt«iib«r— Ex-Praddrat  Portw  on  SToIatfon,  by 
W.  D.  LaSuoor,  B.  ▲.  G«d1im  Mid  Precocity  (Oooeladod),  by  Jamot  Sally,  M.  i.  Woodt  and  their 
DectmctlTe  Pnngl,  II.  illmtrated.  In  the  Lioo  Ooaotry.  Some  Oatllaoe  from  tho  History  of  Educ** 
tion,  I,  by  Profcwor  W.  R.  Benedict.  Hereditary  Dieeeeee  and  Rao»-Cultare,  by  Dr.  O.  J.  PreitoD. 
BTotaUon  in  Arohiteetnre.  Indian  Medicine.  The  Antarctic  Ocean.  Some  Boonomica  of  Mature. 
Tbe  Batnro  of  Pienanre  and  Pain.  Sketch  of  Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  with  Portrait.  Bditor'a  Table : 
Moral  Teaching  In  tha  Public  Schoola.  *  P«yehology  aa  a  Scienca.  Literary  Notioea.  Popular  Miacel- 
lany.    MoCaa. 


LIPPINOOTT'S  MONTHLT  MAOAZINB,  a  jMpular  Journal  of  ffeneml  literature.  The  Anguat 
number,  now  ready,  containa:  Taken  by  Siege.  XVII-XX.  Oilbert  White's  Book,  John  Burrougha. 
LoUta,  Mary  Agnaa  Tlnckar.    Paraian  Roaea,  H.  W.  F.    A  Bachalor'a  Blunder,  XXIX-XXXII,  W.  B. 
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Norrlc.  Th«  Weat,  Ella  VThMler  Wilcox.  The  Bankt  in  1861,  A.  8.  BoIIm.  Two  Rosm,  0.  R.  Creipl, 
Oar  Experience  Meetings— Paddling  for  Pleatnre,  John  Habberton  ;  Notes  of  a  Base-ballist,  John  M. 
Ward ;  (3onfessions  of  a  Champion  Athlete.  L.  E.  Mynp«.  Oar  Monthly  Oossip — Coocerning  Lemuel 
Barker,  B  F.  W.;  A  Few  Words  About  Andrew  Lang,  W.  H.  Baboock ;  My  Dream  Experiences,  C.  M. 
A.  W.;  Our  Immigrants,  W.  W.  Crane.  Subscription  price,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance  Single  num- 
bers, 25  cents  Liberal  arrangements  made  with  those  desiring  to  get  up  clubs.  Send  for  a  circular. 
A  specimen  number  firee.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company,  Publishers,  716  and  717  Market  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC  for  August.  The  August  number  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  is  of 
unusual  interest,  containing  a  great  variety  of  arricles  on  current  topics.  E.  Polk  Johnson  describes 
very  pleasantly  a  recent  visit  to  Mr  Jefferson  Davis,  and  bis  article  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Davis,  which  is  the  best  ever  made  of  the  distinguished  gentleman.  General  Basil  Duke  contributes 
a  very  interesting  article— "After  the  Fall  of  Kichmond."  The  death  of  Father  Ryan  is  described  by 
Toung  E  Allison,  and  his  article  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  The  last  article  by  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne  appears  in  this  number,  and  concludes  his  sketch  of  Charles  Gayarr6,  and  A.  W. 
Brotherton  has  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hayne.  Colonel  Preston,  an  eye-witness,  tells  of  '*  The 
Execution  of  John  Brown."  J.  H.  Moore  writes  of  the  "  Battle  of  Fredericksburg."  W  F.  Qordon 
has  an  article  on  "  Oklahoma."  Eli  Shepperd  has  a  romantic  dialect  story,  and  Dr.  Oswald  contioues 
his  articles  on  '*  Southern  Summer  Resorts."  Altogether  this  is  a  notable  number  of  this  popular  and 
growing  magazine. 

Contents  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  September— Frontispiece,  **  The  Oonnoissenrs,*'  after  the  painting 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists,  Engli-«h  Painten,  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  illus- 
trated by  the  frontispiece  and  reproductions  of  paintings  Under  the  Snow,  poem.  Nan's  Revolt, 
continued,  three  illustrations.  IJttle  Lord  Fauntleroy,  continued,  two  illustrations,  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  Inverted.  Jingle,  John  B.  Tabb.  A  Lake  George  CapsiB«s  three  illustrations,  Edward  E^Kles- 
ton  A  Rocky  Mountain  Hermit,  concluded,  four  illuittrations,  Alfred  Terry  Bacon.  The  Dangerous  Dog, 
Jingle  illustrated  and  engrossed,  A.  R.  Wells  George  Washington,  ountlnued,  eight  illustrations,  Honice 
E.  Bcudder.  Considerate  Fanner  Jones,  Picture  Toddlekins  and  Trot,  verses.  Our  Adventure  at  the 
Flume,  illustrated.  The  Crafty  Crab,  Jingle,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  Morra.  The  Kelp  Gatherers, 
chs.  XIII-XVI,  two  illustrations,  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  The  Ambitious  Kangaroo,  verses.  Wonders  of 
the  Alphabet,  seventh  paper,  illustrated.  This  Seat  Reserved,  picture.  The  Brownies  at  Lawn-teonis, 
poem,  three  illustrations.  Palmer  Cox.  A  Matter-of-fact  Cinderella,  two  illustrations.  A  T-Party, 
verses,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  Work  and  Pliyy  for  Toung  Folk,  XVI.  Venetiai  Marquetry,  Charles 
0.  Leland.  A  Decorative  Maiden,  verses,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  Highly  Colored,  picture.  A 
Lesson  in  Geography,  poem.    For  Middle-aged  Little  Folk,  illustrated. 

The  SEPTEMBER  CENTURT.  Uat's  last  illness  wai  announced  after  the  September  Centuiy  had 
gone  to  press ;  it  is  due  to  accident,  theref  ^re,  rather  than  to  purpose,  that  the  two  ftall-page  portraits 
of  the  musician,  and  tne  intimate  account  by  his  American  pupil.  Albeit  Morris  Bagby,  <^  **A  Bum- 
mer with  Lisst  at  Weimar,"  should  appear  in  the  Century  so  soon  after  his  death.  Pictures  of  Liszt's 
home  and  of  his  two  most  promising  pupils  add  to  the  interest  of  the  article.  American  enterprise 
has  an  amusing  and  curious  illustration  in  extraordinary  papers  on  the  balloon  experiences  of  two  ven- 
turesome citizens  of  Connecticut.  Two  illustrated  articles  i»f  artistic  and  scientific  interest  are  ^  A 
Glance  at  the  Arts  of  Persia,*'  and  **  The  Zoological  SUtion  at  Naples  "  In  the  eighth  part  of  "  The 
Miniater's  Charge,"  Mr.  Uowells  partly  satisfies  the  great  curiosity  of  his  readers  to  see  the  way  Lem- 
uel Barker's  lore  affidrs  are  going  Prank  R  Stockton  develops  a  i.ew  situation  and  additional  droll- 
ness  out  of*  The  (^ting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshlne,"  and  Miss  Kate  Foote  contribntea  an 
absorbing  short  story  called  *  A  Pistol  f«hot "  In  the  War  Series  a  fertile  subject  lending  Itself  to  rich 
illustration  is  introduced  by  General  Alfred  Ple4Bonton's  "Successes  and  Failures  of  ChancellonvtUe  " 
Editorials  in  '*  Topics  of  the  Time  "  discuss  *'  Le.iislative  Tnefflciency,"  '*  Marriage.  Divorce,  and  the 
Mormon  Problem,"  and  a  plea  for  the  good  of  the  many.  Other  poems  in  this  number  are  oontributisd 
by  Mrs.  8  M.  B.  Piatt,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Maurice  Thompson,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

The  AMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMA RT  TEACHER,  for  September,  begins  a  new 
volume  and  a  new  series  of  what  has  been  known  as  The  American  Kindergarten  Magazine.  It  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new  publishers,  whose  aim  is  to  greatly  enlarge  the  toope  of  the  magaslne. 
It  will  be  devoted  to  the  inten^ts  of  those  who  have  young  childi  en  nn<ler  thf  ir  care.  The  beat 
thought  of  the  most  suocesful  teachers  and  mothers  will  be  secured  for  its  columns.  Every  qneation 
relating  to  the  wisest  culture  of  the  little  ones  in  th«t  household  and  the  school  will  be  discussed, 
largely  by  oorreqwndence  of  the  mothers  and  teachers.  The  subscription  price  is $1  a  year ;  10  cents  for 
single  numbers  To  insure  a  wide  circulation  for  it  at  once,  we  will  send  it  on  trial  fh>m  now  to  the 
end  of  the  year  for  25  cents.    Fowler  k  Wells  Co  ,  Publishers,  763  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L.  BUCHANAN^    Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor. 

\T}u  Journal  i$  aent  to  every  Otmnty  Superiniendent  and  District  Clerk ^  and  mutt  be  car^tilly 
pre$«rved  by  them  a$  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  suecestors  in  office.  \ 

The  School  Register. 

Its  Value,  The  School  Register  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  school.  In  it  are  kept  the  details  of  school  work, 
and  it  gives,  in  connection  with  the  records  of  the  district  clerk,  a 
complete  history  of  the  school.  It  is  very  necessary,  therefore,  that 
it  should  be  accurately  kept,  and  that  all  items  called  for  should  be 
carefully  filled  in.  Superintendents  should  impress  on  their  teachers 
the  value  of  the  register,  and  urge  them  to  be  both  full  and  accurate 
in  keeping  it.  Teachers  are  very  much  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
register  and  consequently  to  neglect  it.  To  them  it  is  exceedingly 
valuable  by  drawing  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  progress  of 
their  pupils,  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  a  protection  against  the 
unjust  complaints  of  unreasonable  parents. 

The  Law,     The  law  indicates  its  value — 

1.  By  requiring  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  to  prepare  one. 
''He  shall  prepare  suitable  registers,  blank  forms,'*  &c. — School. 

Law,  p.  35,  section  24. 

2.  By  requiring  each  teacher  to  keep  one,  and  making  him  respon- 
sible for  its  safe-keeping  and  delivery  to  the  district  clerk. 

"Every  teacher  in  a  public  free  school  shall  keep  a  daily  register 
of  facts  pertaining  to  his  school,  in  such  form  as  the  school  regula- 
tions shall  require,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
delivery  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  school  district  at  the  close 
of  the  school  term,  or  of  the  period  of  his  service,  whichever  shall 
first  happen." — School  Law,  p.  48,  section  92. 

3.  By  making  the  district  clerk  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping  in 
connection  with  other  official  papers. — School  Law,  p.  43,  section 

76. 

Adoption  and  Description.  The  Superintendent  has,  accordingly, 
had  prepared  the  Virginia  School  Register  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  At  his  suggestion  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  put  upon  the  list  of  books  prescribed  for 
use  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  been  prepared  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  school  laws  of  Virginia,  and  is  arranged  to  furnish  all  the 
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information  demanded  on  the  forms  used  in  this  office.  It  is  both  a 
very  complete  and  a  very  cheap  register.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper, 
is  bound  in  durable  materials,  and  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  good 
taste.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English  of  this  city, 
and  is  sold  at  75  cents  a  copy,  net  cash.  If  ordered  to  be  sent  by 
mail  add  15  cents  for  postage,  making  the  cost  of  the  register  90 
cents.  It  has  been  arranged  to  last  four  years,  thus  costing  each 
school  only  18^  cents  a  year. 

How  to  get  it.  The  School  Register  must  be  provided  by  the  dis- 
trict board,  whose  property  it  becomes.  Each  district  board  should 
decide  how  many  schools  it  will  open,  and  at  once  order  a  copy  of 
the  register  for  each.  It  should  issue  its  warrant  for  the  necessary 
amount,  and  forward  the  money  with  the  order.  The  publishers 
cannot  afford  to  keep  accounts  at  the  low  price  of  the  register,  and 
will  not  send  the  copies  ordered  unless  the  order  is  accompanied  by 
the  cash. 

This  is  the  only  register  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and,  hence,  must  be  furnished  to  every  school.  The  old  registers,  if 
any  have  been  used,  must  be  discarded  and  the  Virginia  School 
Register  provided. 

To  Superintendents.  Superintendents  are  expected  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  matter,  and  urge  upon  the  district  boards,  if 
urging  is  necessary,  where  none  should  be  needed,  prompt  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  It  might  save 
time  and  trouble  for  the  superintendent  to  get  the  money  from  each 
district  board,  order  from  the  publishers  the  number  necessary  to 
supply  the  county,  have  them  sent  to  some  convenient  express  office 
and  distribute  them  from  that  point  to  the  clerks  of  the  several 
district  boards.  It  is  very  important  that  the  registers  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  district  clerks  before  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
The  superintendents  should  be  very  prompt,  therefore,  in  calling 
attention  to  the  matter. 

The  Clerks  of  district  boards  need  not  wait,  however,  for 
prompting  from  the  superintendent,  but  should  notify  their  boards  at 
once  and  secure  the  necessary  order.     "  First  come,  first  served.*' 


Blank  Forms. 

We  desire  to  again  call  the  attention  of  superintendents  to  the 
supply  of  forms  sent  them.  Only  a  limited  number  of  each  of  these 
forms  was  printed,  and  the  distribution  was  made  with  a  view  of  sup- 
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plying  all  ordinary  demands  of  the  schools  for  the  scholastic  year 
beginning  August  ist.  The  exercise  of  due  economy  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  making  requisitions  for  additional  supplies. 


Nonnal'  Institntes. 


The  normal  institutes  at  Staunton  and  Salem  have  both  closed. 
Both  were  well  attended,  and  we  doubt  not  much  valuable  instruction 
was  given  and  received.  Formal  reports  have  not  yet  been  made. 
We  hope  they  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  day,  so  that  full  details 
can  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

The  eight  weeks'  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute  closed  on  the  25th  of  August.  The  attendance 
has  been  good  (it  ought  to  have  been  better),  and  those  attending 
express  themselves  well  pleased. 


Feabody  Examinations. 

Examinations  for  vacancies  in  the  Peabody  scholarships  in  the 
Nashville  Normal  College  were  held  at  both  Salem  and  Staunton  on 
the  day  appointed  Quly  27th).  The  papers  from  Salem  have  been 
received.  Those  from  Staunton  have  not  yet  arrived.  As  soon  as 
all  the  papers  reach  the  office  the  names  of  the  successful  competi- 
tors will  be  announced. 


Oironlar  No.  13. 

OFFICE  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  2^tk,  1886. 

To  Counfy  and  CUy  Superintendents, 

and  Country  and  Gty  Treasurers: 

The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  head 
of  school  population,  and  amounts  in  all  to  1183,081.30.  This  amount 
consists  of  liooiooo,  on  account  of  interest  due  the  Literary  Fund,  accruing 
00  Virginia  State  stock  (Acts  of  Assembly  i885-'6,  page  532),  and  the  accu- 
mulation from  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  Auditor  under  the  provisions  ot 
the  law  to  pay  to  public  free  schools  the  money  set  apart  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  by  act  approved  March  6th,  1882. 

This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned. 
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APPORTIONMENT  No.  i— 1886-'7. 


COUNTY  OR  CITY 


Amount 

Apportioned. 

|2.779 

20 

3,985 

50 

1,453 

80 

437  40 

820 

50 

1,318 

20 

2,320 

80 

1,165 

50 

3,284 

lO 

535  50 

3.618 

90 

621 

90 

1,743 

60 

2,170  50 

668 

40 

2,053 

80 

2.526 

90 

2.193  30 

1,772 

10 

688 

20 

2,024  40 

1,988  40 

900 

60 

461 

40 

1.641 

30 

1,236 

30 

926 

70 

542  40 

1,690 

20 

1,075  50 

1.249 

20 

1,871 

10 

2,916 

60 

1,755 

00 

1,221 

00 

3,147 

60 

1.415  70 

528 

00 

477 

00 

1,140 

60 

1,453  50 

1,116 

00 

1,684  80 

66i 

80 

919 

80 

4,129 

20 

2,241 

30 

2.138  40 

2,246 

70 

610 

20 

1,112 

10 

449  40 

Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county, 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson  

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester — 

Fredericksburg 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry   

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

)ames  City 


9.264 

13.285 

4,846 

1,458 

2,735 

4,394 

7,736 

3.885 

10,947 

1,785 

12,063 

2.073 
5,812 

7,235 
2,228 
6,846 
8,423 
7,3" 
5.907 
2,294 
6,748 
6,628 
3.002 
1,538 
5,471 
4,121 
3^089 
1,808 
5,634 
3,585 
4,164 
6,237 
9,722 
5,850 
4,070 
10,492 

4,719 
I  760 

1,590 
3,802 

4.845 
3.720 
5,616 
2,206 
3,066 
13,764 
7,471 
7,128 

7,489 
2,034 
3,707 
1.498 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


School  Population. 


King  &  Queen . . . 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster . . . . 

Lee 

Loudoun  

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county. . . 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Kttsylvania* 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward.. . 
Prince  George. .. 
Princess  Anne... . 
Prince  William. . . 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock . . . 
Richmond  city . . . 
Richmond  county 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county. . 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 


3,982 
3,127 
3,905 
2,504 
6,734 
8,322 
8,085 
4,823 
6,290 
4*258 
2,496 
2.797 
10,485 
2,576 
7,327 
6,300 

6,779 
2,195 
7,180 

10,245 
3,358 
3,233 
4,676 
5,555 
4,547 
5  599 
7,331 

21,057 
3,315 
3,151 
5,981 
3,560 

3,905 
3.786 

3,657 
3.760 

21,679 
3,061 
1.366 
5,040 
8,175 

Ii,7i8 

5.894 
7.419 
7,039 
5,178 
7,186 
4.225 
2,837 
1.927 
2,729 
4.195 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


|i,i94  60 

938  10 

1,171  50 

751  20 

2,020  20 

2,496  60 

2,425  50 

1,446  90 

1,887  00 

1,277  40 

748  80 

839  10 

3.145  50 

772  80 

2.198  10 
1,890  00 
2,033  70 

658  50 

2.154  00 
3.073  50 
1,007  40 

969  90 
1,402  80 
1,666  50 
1.364  10 
1,679  70 

2.199  30 
6,317  10 

994  50 

945  30 

1,794  30 

1,068  00 

1,171  50 
1,135  80 
1,097  10 
1,128  00 
6,503  70 
918  30 
409  80 
1,512  00 
2,452  50 
3.515  40 
1,768  20 
2,225  70 

2,HI  70 

1,553  40 

2.155  80 
1,267  50 

851  10 

578  10 

818  70 

1,258  50 


*  Including  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington. . . 
Westmoreland. 
Williamsburg.. 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Totals. 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


|i,9o8  90 
838  20 
317  10 

3,171  60 
995  70 
133  20 
861  30 

1,822  20 
938  10 


1183,081  30 


Section  142,  page  63,  of  School  law,  provides  that  "  At  the  proper  time 
each  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  in 
writing  that  the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution, whereupon  the  county  treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisition  in 
due  form  upon  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  State  for  the  amount  specified, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the  county  treasury,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  county  superintendent  in 
writing  of  the  fact. 

County  treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing  the 
warrants  on  the  Second  Auditor : 


FORM  OF  DRAFT. 


Va., 

188.. 


To  the  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia : 


..dollars 


Pay  to  the  order  of the  sum  of 

and cents,  the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of 

for  public  free  school  purposes  according  to  Apportionment  No. 

,  published  by  the  Superintendent    of   Public    Instruction,   dated 

188 


I  County  Treasurer  of. Caunfy. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers  for  the 
school  year,  commencing  August  ist,  1886,  and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  Superintendents  and  treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is 
enforced. 

Section  150,  page  67.  of  School  law,  provides  that  "  All  sums  of  money 
derived  from  State  funds,  which  are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  ptiblic 
free  school  district,  shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for  re- 
division  the  next  year." 
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The  unexpended  balances  of  State  funds  from  last  year  will  be  adjusted 
in  the  next  apportionment. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  'county  and  city  superintendent, 
and  to  each  county  and  city  treasurer. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Items  from  the  Oonnties. 

CUMBRRLAND  Co. — Superintendent  Carson  reports  a  successful  institute  of  four 
days  at  the  courthouse,  beginning  July  27tb.  Thirty-nine  teachers  present.  Institute 
opened  by  Superintendent  in  a  brief  address.  Discussions  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
school  room  work,  the  reading  of  essays,  &c.,  followed.  The  presence  of  several 
pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School  contributed  no  little  additional  interest  to  the 
occasion. 

Fluvanna  Co. — Superintendent  Shepherd.  An  interesting  institute  was  held  in 
this  county  July  24th  to  26th. 

Grayson  Co. — Superintendent  Hale  reports  the  school  year  just  closed  as  very 
successful ;  finances  in  good  condition,  and  the  people  alive  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion.   Some  good  work  in  the  way  of  building  school  houses  is  in  progress. 

Haufax  Co. — Superintendent  Barksdale  held  an  institute  July  8th,  9th,  and  loth. 

James  City  Co. — Superintendent  Allen  reports  two  days  of  institute  work. 

Loudoun  Co. — Superintendent  Shumate  will  hold  his  institute  at  Leesburg,  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

Princess  Anne  Co. — Superintendent  Mears.  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  court- 
house September  ist  and  2d. 

Prince  William  Co. — Superintendent  Gray  held. an  institute  at  Manassas, 
August  25th  and  26th. 

Wise  Co. — Superintendent  Gilly  gave  his  teachers  the  benefit  of  an  institute  at 
the  courthouse,  July  12  and  13.  Fifty-six  teachers  in  attendance.  M.  M.  Wells, 
Esq.  late  Superintendent  of  the  county.  Dr.  J.  B.  Wolfe,  late  Superintendent  of 
Scott,  and  Professor  Kennedy  delivered  addresses. 

AccoMAC  Co. — We  should  be  glad  to  have  fuller  details  from  the  institute  held  at 
Onancock  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  John  E.  Mapp,  Superintendent. 

Rockingham  Co. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Superintendent  Hulvey 
respecting  the  institute  in  his  county. 
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Norfolk  CiTY.—Thc  city  of  Norfolk  has  taken  a  decided  step  forward  in  rela- 
tion to  its  public  schools.  The  council  appropriated  $i  i  ,000  for  buildings  and  repairs 
the  current  school  year.  The  new  building  for  colored  children  has  already  reached 
the  second  story. 

Buchanan  Co. — ^he  superintendent  reports  that  his  schools  are  already  in  oper- 
ation.    Buchanan  seems  determined  to  take  the  lead  in  school-work. 


Suggestions  to  New  Superintendents. 

— Call  the  attention  of  the  electoral  board  of  your  county  to  any 
vacancy  existing  in  district  boards  of  trustees.  Failure  of  any  trus- 
tee to  qualify  and  deliver  his  oath,  within  thirty  days  after  notification 
of  his  appointment,  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  school  electoral  board, 
vacates  his  office. 

— Enclose  your  monthly  reports  in  large  envelopes  (form  523),  and 
mail  them  in  time  to  reach  this  office  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
the  month  next  succeeding  that  for  which  they  are  made. 

— Do  not  use  scraps  of  paper  for  official  communications.  The 
usual  letter  size  p^per  is  the  best  for  filing. 

— Read  the  Official  Department  of  the  file  of  Educational 
Journals  turned  over  to  you  by  your  predecessor. 


Text-Books. 


The  circular  relating  to  text- books  seems  not  even  yet  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  some  school  officers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  will  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  touching  this  matter  : 

1.  The  books  on  the  list  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
wherever  they  are  now  in  use,  must  remain  in  use.  In  such  case  no 
action  need  or  can  be  taken  by  the  county  or  city  school  boards, 
and  to  such  case  the  3d  **  Regulation,*'  published  in  the  circular, 
does  not  apply. 

2.  Where  other  books  than  those  on  the  prescribed  list  are  now  in 
use  they  will  remain  in  use  unless  the  county  or  city  school  boards 
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determine  upon  a  change.  To  this  case  also  the  3d  "  Regulation," 
above  referred  to,  does  not  apply. 

3.  Where  county  or  city  school  boards  determine  on  a  change  of 
books,  of  course  the  change  will  he/rom  books  not  on  the  prescribed 
list  to  those  on  the  prescribed  list.  To  this  case  the  3d  "  Regulation  '  * 
does  apply,  since  it  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  books  newly 
adopted  shall  be  introduced  into  the  classes.  And  in  this  case  also 
the  county  or  city  superintendent  should  follow  throughout  the  4th 
"Regulation.*' 

Some  confusion  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  meaning  which  it 
appears  has  been  attached  to  the  expressions  "new  books,**  "old 
books,*'  &c.     A  few  words  will  explain. 

Suppose  a  county  has  been  using,  for  example,  Sheldon's  Readers, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  county  school  board  of  that  county  to 
continue  their  use.  Then  the  pupils  of  that  county  needing  Readers 
must  buy  Sheldon's. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  in  which  county  or  city  school 
boards  determine  to  continue  in  use  books  not  on  the  prescribed  list, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the 
publishers  or  book  dealers  as  they  may  find  practicable  in  regard  to 
furnishing  a  supply  of  the  books  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  to  be 
sold.  The  Board  of  Education  has  no  contracts  with  the  publishers 
of  books  not  on  the  prescribed  list. 

In  all  cases  where  the  books  on  the  prescribed  list  are  in  use  or 
shall  be  adopted,  the  contracts  made  by  the  publishers  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office,  provides  for  a  supply  of 
books  in  each  county  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  at  the 
prices  stated  in  the  circular  relating  to  text  books  sent  to  school 
officers. 


New  Saperlntendents. 

J.  H.  Patterson  has  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Danville,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has 
appointed  Eston  Randolph  to  succeed  him. 

Wm.  A.  Bowles,  for  several  years  past.Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Staunton,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  Principal  in  the 
Richmond  schools.    W.  W.  Robertson  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  succeed  him. 
8 
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Monthly  Beports. 

Superintendents  are  expected  to  forward  to  this  office  a  report  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  Though  there  will  necessarily  be  many 
blanks  unfilled  during  the  months  in  which  schools  are  not  in  session, 
yet  these  reports  will  furnish  information  of  value  to  this  department. 


Official  Papers. 

The  attention  of  superintendents  is  directed  to  the  46th  section  of 
the  School  Law,  page  38.  It  is  made  one  of  the  duties  of  each  county 
and  city  superintendent  "  to  keep  in  a  bound  volume  a  record  of  his 
own  official  acts^  and  to  file  methodically  all  official  papers  ^  Evi- 
dence is  accumulating  that  both  these  requirements  are  disregarded. 
The  book  for  recording  the  official  acts  of  the  superintendent  is  not 
supplied  from  this  office.  Each  superintendent  must  provide  one  for 
himself. 


Ezaminatian  Qaestions. 

Under  section  351  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education' 
superintendents  are  required  to  make  up  and  forward  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  a  list  of  all  the  questions  upon  which 
applicants  for  license  to  teach  will  be  examined.  The  importance  of 
compliance  with  this  regulation  is  so  apparent  that  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary simply  to  suggest  this  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  have  over- 
looked this  requirement.  Use  blank  form  510  prepared  for  the 
questions. 


Basis  of  Apportionment. 


The  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  for  the  year  i886-'7 
will  be  the  census  of  1885.  This  census  shows  an  increase  in  the 
school  population  in  the  last  five  years  of  53,606,  and  necessitates  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  State  money  apportioned  at  the  same  rate  as 
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last  year  (30  cents  per  head)  of  $16,081.80.  The  increase  in  the  school 
population  has  been  quite  uniform  in  the  counties  and  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  in  which,  owing 
to  local  causes,  the  increase  was  unprecedentedly  large.  This  census 
will  also  be  used  in  all  distributions  of  school  funds  instead  of  the 
previous  census. 


Unexpended  Balanoes. 

The  attention  of  school  officers  is  directed  to  section  150,  page  67, 
School  Law.  Unexpended  balances  of  State  funds  in  any  year  in  any 
public  free  school  district  go  back  to  the  State  treasury  for  redivision 
among  the  counties  of  the  State  ;  unexpended  balances  of  county 
funds  are  redivided  among  the  districts  of  the  county ;  unexpended 
balances  of  district  funds  remain  a  part  of  that  fund. 


In  Memoriam. 


The  last  months  of  the  school  year  just  closed  are  marked  by  the 
death  of  two  of  our  county  superintendents,  Superintendent  A.  A. 
McDonald,  of  Alleghany  county,  who  died  April  22d,  and  Superin- 
tendent P.  C.  Grigsby,  of  Lynchburg,  who  died  in  June.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  them  for  publication. 


The  Oommissioner  of  Edaoation. 

We  take  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
important  letter  addressed  to  this  office,  by  inserting  it  in  the  Official 
Department  of  the  Journal  : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  6thy  1886. 

Sir, — My  resignation  offered  last  fall  on  account  of  breaking  health 
has  just  been  accepted,  and  I  am  permitted  to-day  to  announce  that 
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Hon.   N.    H.   R.   Dawson,   of   Selma,    Alabama,   will  immediately 
assume  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  this  office. 

Thanking  you  and  all  friends  of  education  for  the  aid  so  fully 
extended  to  me,  I  desire  to  ask  for  my  successor  the  heartiest  co-op- 
eration. The  supreme  task  before  him  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  hearty  aid  of  American  educators. 

Very  sincerely,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Eaton,  Commissioner, 


Sohool  Warrauts. 

Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  of  this  city,  have  prepared,  with  the 
sanction  of  this  office,  very  convenient  forms  of  school  warrants. 
These  are  of  three  classes :  A — ^for  county  school  funds  ;  B — ^for  State 
school  funds  ;  C— for  district  school  funds.  Each  class  is  bound  in 
a  separate  volume,  containing  two  hundred  warrants,  and  is  sold  at 
one  dollar  a  volume,  postage  paid.  In  ordering,  be  careful  to  men- 
tion the  kind  you  wish  and  designate  it  by  the  letter  also  {A,  B, 
or  C). 


The  progressive  teacher  has  at  his  command  a  rich  store  of  educa- 
tional appliances,  theories,  and  methods.  The  -treasures  of  the  past 
and  the  improvements  of  the  present  are  alike  his.  Nothing  should 
be  accepted  because  old,  nothing  discarded  because  new.  It  still  re- 
mains necessary  to  prove  all  things ;  and  equally  necessary  to  hold 
fast  to  the  proven  good.  Our  educational  wheels  of  progress  have 
more  need  of  brakes,  and  headlights,  and  engineers  than  they  have 
of  steam.  Many  modern  theories  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
settled  are  undergoing  vigorous  investigation  and  test  under  bold 
and  acute  leaders.  It  is  our  privilege  freely  to  join  in  these  researches 
and  discussions  as  far  as  leisure  and  ability  will  allow  ;  and  yet,  owing 
to  our  delicate  and  great  responsibility,  we  should  use  grest  caution 
in  adopting  unattested  principles,  however  captivating. — Dr.  W.  P. 
Kingy  lowUy  in  Journal  of  Education. 


@Sice  of  ^an  Antwerp,  §ragg  ^  (go., 

§ablishers  of  the  ^dectic  (gducational  Sieries, 

August  18th,  1886. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Profes- 
sional Reading  and  Study  ^  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  the  Teachers  of  the  country  a  highly  meritorious  list 
of  Teachers'  Manuals,  Literary ,  Scientificy  Historical  and 
Pedagogical  Works  ^  designed  for  Reading  Circles,  Summer 
Normal  Classes,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Home  Reading, 
at  special  rates  and  large  discounts.  The  following  Books 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  single  copies,  cc^h 
with  order,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 


White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,  .... 

Hail  man's  History  of  Pedagogy, 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Colture, 

Hailman's    Edacational  Lectures    (''Pedagogy" 

''Kindergarten  Caltnre"  in  one  volume), 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
How  to  Teach  (by  Kiddle,  Harrison  and  Calkins), 
Ogden's  Science  of  Education, 
Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching, 
Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,    . 
Eclectic  Question  Book, 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods, 
Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Doemer's  Treasury  of  General   Knowledge. 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge. 
Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics,    .  - 
Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology, 
Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language, . 
(878) 


and 


MAiUng  Price. 

n  17 

1  17 
70 
70 


Part  I, 
Part  n, 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
40 
58 
70 
58 
58 
74 
17 
58 
17 


Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution, 

Cole's  Institute  Reader, . 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 

Hitter's  Comparative  Geography, 

Kitter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 

Gregory's  Political  Economy,     . 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,    . 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  . 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Gow's  Good  Moials  and  Gentle  Manners,     . 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


MiiUD(hto. 
$111 


140 

76 
125 
117 
117 
1  17 
1  17 
140 
1  63 

70 
1  17 
1  40 
1  87 
1  87 
1  17 

70 


srECijiij  <Rjltes  of  ^ISCOUJ^T 

On  Quantities  by  Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  5  copies  or  more,  cash  witb  order. 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order, 
On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


25  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
83J  per  cent. 
35    per  cent. 


*s}c*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 


***  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  will  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  termsy  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.     -    -     28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 

(374) 


BOTH  -vEJie/SioiNrs. 

The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  authorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTE  TBS  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAUENTS 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
bound,  the  most  salable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.         Address 

W.  L.  BELL.  Pablisher, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertising  in  newspapers  in  these  bard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
On>.  P.  BowKLL  k  Co*H  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
No.  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
furnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
170  page  pamphlet  with  list  ot  newhpaper  rates  and 
reference. 

XTNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Isaiv,  Medicine,  Encineerinc,  and  AgrionltnTe. 


Xif] 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  $179  to  I248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANGfE, 

Box  139 f  Bicfimand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  POX,  Manager. 


(875) 


Murdoch's  ADalytic  Elocution, 

Cole's  Institute  Reader, . 

Soiith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography, 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 

Gregory's  Political  Economy,     . 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,    . 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  . 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,     . 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


MailtDg  Price. 

ei  17 

93 

1  40 

76 

1  25 

1  17 

1  17 

1  17 

1  17 

1  40 

1  63 

70 

1  17 

.      1  40 

1  87 

.       1  87 

1   17 

70 

SrECI^L  <RJlTES  of  ^ISCOUJSfT 

On  Quantities  by   Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  6  copies  or  more,  cash  witb  order. 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


25  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
88J  per  cent. 
85    per  cent. 


*s}c*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 


***  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  tuill  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  terms,  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

f^an  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.     .     -     28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 

(874) 


BOTH    -VHSI^/SIOIsrS. 

The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  aulhorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTE  TBB  OLD  AND  NSW  TESTAMENTS 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  must  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
bound,  the  most  salable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.         Address 

W,  L.  BELL.  Publisher, 

Coiumbiay  S.  C. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertising  in  newspapers  in  these  bard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Qmo.  P.  RowBLL  &  Co*M  Newspaper  Advertising  Bnreaa, 
No.  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
furnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  ot  newt-paper  rates  and 
reference. 

nNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Trofessional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  EnKineerinc  and  AKrionltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  #179  to  I248.    Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANGfE, 

Box  139,  Miehmand,  Va. 

SUPPLlES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  POX,  Manager. 


(875) 


The  ^/aM^  ^^fi^^"'"''''P' 

'  *  '    ^    ^.  ^  State  Board  of  Education  of 

A  9S»y  'W'^xLStc^^^  in  all  the  Public 
^doP*'^n!g^'^'•  %fHooX^^^  state. 

^vF    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
/'JfSSeyT^^  ^jyMAJVSff/P  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
^     ^S-^^^  '       .    j-jy  jind  sutetitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
fr^e  iro^  ^^^^'e^/ain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 


^  I  btfC*"*  vinff  niling,  ana  paper  are  excellent.  r,acn  dook  nas  a  Diouer 
}^$i^  The  *"^*r,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible  ;  that 
^a^^^ld  to  ^^^^htick  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
^tt^^\  be  '*''*^;  nacc,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
»'*»  %ni  ^^  r«e  P"*^*'  P®^  dozen,  $i.ao.  Shorter  Course,  price  per  dozen,  84 
^^^^Ai^r  ^^^Vgit  of  *•  Regular  Course  will  be  mailed  for  examination 
jie^^jjt*-     -^        for  50  cents  ;   Shorter  Course,  40  cents. 

OcI'E^'  A-  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

|9    P-         I  Southern  As:ent,  16  Astor  Place, 

^'   0««^®^icbmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  list  of  1,000  newB]Mipen  divided  into  8TATBB 
AND  8BCTI0NS  will  b«  Mot  on  application— 
FBKE. 

To  tho«e  who  want  their  adyertialng  to  pay.  we 
can  oifer  no  better  mediam  for  thoroagh  and  effec- 
tive work,  than  the  yariona  eectiona  of  onr  Select 
Local  Uet.    GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 

Newspaper  AdverUaing  Bareaa, 
10  Spruce  street,  New  York. 

IN   THE  VIRGINIA   MOUNTAINS. 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  for  degrees.  Also  Business  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  Special  attention  to  English;  French  and  German  spoken.  Instruction 
thorough  and  practical.  Library  16,000  volumes.  Best  moral  and  religious  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months,  $149,  I176,  or  I204  (including  tuition,  board,  &c.). 
Increasing  patronage  from  fifteen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty-fourtli 
Session  begins  September  15th. 

For  Catalogue  (with  view  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  mountains]  address 

JULIUS   D.  DREHER,  President, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 

If  yon  think  of  expending  fi'ly  or  one 
i  hundred  dollars  in  advertising  send  us  a 
copy  of  yoar  adTertisement,  and  we  will 
toll  you  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  possible  investment  for  you  to  make. 
Bend  10  cents  for  our  176  page  pamph- 
let.   Address, 

QEO.  P.  ROW  ILL  A  GO'S  KawsPAPsa  AovsaTniNO 
BuRiAU,  10  Spanoa  BTaaar,  Nsw  Toms. 
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■EIOSISTl  lirrOHATIC  ORfiAI. 


Most  Wonderful 

V    


Mtaieal  InftrutHtat  the  world  hat  ewer  i  Dr|AA  <^1  H  *'"''  "^O'^t  is  to  hnvi-  it  iatnxlucisd  without  de> 

aeen.    i'lays  Hymn  Tauet,  Popular  Atnii  j  rlluw  ^  I  U»  Inv,  so  h<i  to  sell  itiousands  at  the  regular  price, 

iriMca,  Polkaa,  Waltaca,  Ktfeta.and  ilornplpea,  with  a  clear-  |  and  to  this  end  I  urn  willing  to  olfcr  Fint  One  at  $5,  a«  overy 


uraracjr,aDd  degree  of  execution  which  but  few  perform- 

iu  equal.    A  nerc  child  can  play  It.     The  MELODIS  I'A, 

'.>   ii.»  automatic  music   shueta,  repreiicnts  both   organ  nud 

I  ii-t.  music  and  musician,  and  am  is  adapted  for  .Singing  and  I 

1    11^  Kartiesand  Evening  Knl«riaiumcnta.   Hiniply  turning  I 

lirtia    crank    feinis    the    nau«ic 


.  blows  the  bell 
!-  i-th<>music.    The  •■ 
:  r.  i  «  *rt-  as  eusiljr  prw  i 
r      joip.  and  the  mot 
I  >i:i)>hrated  operatic  i- 
^n-ctly  a*  a  simple 
i.i«   music  produced  i- 
tud  »w ict  aa  a  cabinvi 
ran     It  haa   Two  S 
liul  poirerfiU  or^oji  i  ■ 
ihai  willlastalifetim) 
i>  n>ade  as  well  as  a  i  i 
cUm  cabinet    organ, 
B</t  lik>-  the  rude  ia*i 
m<ni»  heretoftire  of- 
frrrd  for  nie. 

lor  Ifsace  music  it 
nn  b«  h^ard  throagh- 
out  tb«  largest  ball- 
rtHiai.  and  It  will  play 
a  dance  as  long  aa  de-< 
sirwl.  withoot  any' 
break,  instead  ot 
Hopping  to  replace 
the  pMrre,  aa  most  be 
done  «rith  all  Otpu- 


Far  Saatey  SchMla 

M  irill  play  all  the  an- 
ered  muale,  and  aa  niaiiT  ^ 


^  nm]  iir 


one  sold  SflU  other*.     We  ask  in  return  that  you  show  the  in 
struracnt  to  your  tViends,  wliu  art*  sure  to  onier  at  the  regular 
price.     Tlii*  in»truni<<ui  Mpeakn  for  itself— it  sings  its  own  praise*. 
Read  what  the  great  papers  way  i  — 

"  Tho  music  produced  ia  superb,  thrilling,  sweet,  and  pure, 
and  rbttllcngva  compari- 
son with  any  instrument 
ever  manufnclurLil  at 
four  times  the  price."  — 
BoiUoH  blade. 

'•'Ihc  Mclodistn  i.s  in- 
deed n  musical  woud«r." 
Montreal  Gazette. 

"11.  K.   H.     Princess 

Beatrice  has  parcliaovd 

one  of  these  woudc-rful 

instruments."  —  111. 

London  New$. 

"The  most  perfect 
masical  inslrunn.-nt 
yet  invented."  —  The 
Star. 

"The  Melodista  ia 
certainly  a  Musical 
Wonder:  there  Is 
nothing  composed  it 
cannot  play,  and  the 
low  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  should  fill 
erery  house  in  the 
land  with  the  harmo- 
ny of  sweet  sounds." 
—  A'ew  I'ork  TrUmne. 


w.^  ...,...,..  .u,.  ••  lusuTTenca  OS  dcsIred,  Without  stopping  to  replace  the  munir  strip.  Tfii%  great  Oflrttntage  no  other  instni- 
Ewnt  has.  It  also  has  a  TRBMUIjO  STOP  which  can  be  played  loud  or  soft  ( !ikc  the  rippling  of  wntcr  its  music  (kllsupon  the 
ear  in  fttchanting  b<>auty.  and  echoes  in  the  memory  h>i4g  after  the  magic  tlirill  t»bush«<lj.  1000  popular  tunes  are  ready:  the 
B8«ic  r.iats  but  a  few  cents  per  tune,  and  lasts  tor  years.  A  selection  of  musii'  pxs  iVeo  with  each  one.  The  MELODISTA 
Is  the  Itandsumest,  sweetest,  and  most  interesting  musical    instrument    vet   pnuli.  .d,  and  Mill    repay  its   cost  in  ecnuine 

•^'"'■""""■'"''•'^  i^ SPECIAL  THIRTY  DAY  OFFF.R.  =ja  Ir'C"ri'te°: 

w*  wm.  on  receipt  of  this  adTertlsement  and  S5  wltbin  30  days,  box  and  ship  the  Orpm.  exncilv  the  same  as  we  sell  for  $10. 
Ton  should  order  immediately,  and  Tn  no  case  later  than  30  davs  from  thi-  tinu!  you  n-n  ivi.  this  paper.  If  you  do  not 
wish  the  inatmment,  you  should  avail  yonrsclf  of  this  great  offer  AT  OtfCE,  even  if  yuu  urv  obli)r.-d  to  borrow  the  mon<nr,  aa 
joa  can  easily  sell  the  Organ  and  realise  agood  profit.  No  such  ©mr  was  evir  mude  or  will  bo  •f****-  J""^ 
sdranuge  of  it  while  the  opportttiiity  is  yours.  OUR  iTcOFIT  must  come  from  future  sales.  OUR  CONFIDBNOB 
la  iu  tienaine  BleriU  la  so  great,  that  we  believe  when  one  is  introdacod  in  a  town  or  vlllatfe  it  will  «.«•  II  a  doxen  or  more  at  regular 
|«w«.  We  desire  to  make  each  purchaser  our  agent.  If  you  can  help  us  to  Intrmluou  them  to  vour  friends  wo  shall  esteem  it  a 
rnttavor.  Enclose  $6  with  this  notice,  and  we  will  ship  the  MELODISTA  OKGAN,  in  elrgjint  riHuo-l'olishcd  Case,  richly 
smamented  In  «old,  at  once.     Address,    Q.   H-   W.   BATES    A    CO.,  I06  Sudbury  St.,    BostOn,   MaM. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons i8     i     Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  .5     60 

Venable*s  Intermediate  Arithmetic.   36     1     Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64     i     Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28     |     Holmes' New  History i  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  GO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 
(379) 


Murdoch's  ADalytic  Elocution, 

Cole's  lostitute  Reader, . 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography, 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 

Gregory's  Political  Economy,     . 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,    . 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  . 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,     . 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


tuning  Price. 

$1  17 

93 

1  40 

76 

1  25 

1  17 

1  17 

1  17 

1  17 

1  40 

1  63 

70 

1  17 

.      1  40 

1  87 

.       1  87 

1  17 

70 

SJPECIJlL  <RJLTES  OF  ^ISCOUJVT 

On  Quantities  by   Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  5  copies  or  more,  cash  witb  order, 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order, 
On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


25  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
83J  per  cent. 
85    per  cent. 


*^*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the 
cash  accompanies  the  order, 

***  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  will  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  termSy  as  advertised  elsewhere. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 


137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 


BOTH    ^Eie/SIOITS. 

The  only  family  Bible  haying  both  the  authorized  and  revised   versions  of 

BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  must  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  strongest 
bound,  the  most  salable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.         Address 

W.  L.  BELL.  Pablisher, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

— — — 9 ■ 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertlfltng  In  newspapers  in  these  hard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Gio.  P.  RowELL  &  Co*s  Newspaper  A  dvertislng  Bureau, 
No.  10  Spruce  street,  New  Toik.  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  Id  Such  estimates  are 
ftirnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Bend  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  ot  newspaper  rates  and 
reference. 

UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Laiv,  Medicine,  Engineerins,  and  Acrionltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  ^179  to  I248.    Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Biehmand,  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secares  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  POX,  Manager. 
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VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.  PRICE, 
75  CENTS—CASH;  WHEN  SENT  BY  MAIL  15  CENTS  MORE. 

BOOKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  FOR  STATE  SCHOOL 
FUNDS,  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS, 
MAILED  POSTPAID,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH.  APPROVED  BY  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOI^BOOKS  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  THE  BEST 
TERMS  OF 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1302-4  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va. 


BIOHMOND  OOLLEOE,  Biohmondi  Virginia. 

EIGHT  SCHOOLS— Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Languages,  English,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Philosophy.  Fall  corps  of  eight  Professors.  Every  facility 
for  selecting  studies  according  to  previous  preparation  and  future  aims.  Several 
courses  of  Subsidiary  Lectures  free.  Ample  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus.  Li- 
brary, museum,  gymnasium,  two  literary  societies  ;  all  the  appliances  and  advantages 
of  a  well- equipped  and  prosperous  College.  Instruction  tkorot^h  and  standards 
high.     Moral  and  social  surroundings  unsurpassed. 

Terms  for  Nine  Months'  Session :  Matriculation,  ^15 ;  room-rent,  ^5 ;  tuition  in 
three  schools,  ^70;  board,  ^90  to  ^100;  fuel,  light,  washing,  &c.,  about  ^20. 

Next  Session  opens  SEPTEMBER  23,  1886. 

For  Catalogue  with  fuller  information  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education   in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

N«,  3»)  W.  Main  Street,  JiiekmonJ,Va. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

$m^  I^EXIlf GTOIV,  CINCINNATI  AN1>  LOIJISTILLE:,  -M 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOVTHWCST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO*.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

IL.OTJISVI1L.I-.E    A,1ST>    CINCIIVIVA.TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

Na«b¥ille,  Hemptals  and  TexAA  Polnto* 

— TO— 

QNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  arc 
BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  A8  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  yoar  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
malion ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST.  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

T^l?  A  r^  tr  1?  D  ^  f  ^"^  ^^'^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  iIJiWJ  D.  X!iXlO  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  |i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, . 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dbzen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fink  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible  ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Regular  Course,  price,  per  dozen,  $1.20.    Shorter  Course,  price  per  dozen,  84 

cents.    A  Set  of  the  Regular  Course  will  be  mailed  for  examination 

for  50  cents ;   Shorter  Course,  40  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  lilt  of  1,000  nawspapera  divided  into  STATES 
AND  SBCTI0N8  wUl  be  wot  on  applioatloD— 
FRRK. 

To  tboae  who  want  their  advertistng  to  pay.  we 
can  offer  no  better  medium  for  thorough  and  effec- 
tive work,  than  the  Tariona  aectlona  of  onr  Select 
Local  List.    «EO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 

Newspaper  AdTertisiog  Barean, 
10  Spmce  Btn^et,  New  York. 


IN   THE  VIRGINIA   MOUNTAINS. 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  for  degrees.  Also  Business  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  Special  attention  to  English;  French  and  German  spoken.  Instruction 
thorough  and  practical.  Library  16,000  volumes.  Best  moral  and  religious  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months,  5149.  $176,  or  I204  (includiniir  tuition,  board,  &c.). 
Increasing  patronage  from  fifteen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty-fourth 
Session  begins  September  15th. 

For  Catalogue  (with  view  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  mountains]  address 

JULIUS   D.  DREHER,  President, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 

If  you  think  of  expending  flty  or  one 
I  hundred  dollars  in  advertiiiDg  send  ni  a 
copy  of  your  advertlBement,  and  we  will 
1  tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
beet  possible  Investment  for  yon  to  make. 
Send  10   cents  for  our  176  page  pamph- 
let.   Address, 

OEO.  P.  ROWBLL  A  00*S  Nkwbpa.pkr  Adtxrtuiho 
BuRBAU,  10  Bpbuoi  SniR,  Nrw  Yoke. 
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MELODISTA  AUTOMATIC  ORGAN. 


MostWoniierful 


Mtmcal  hutruiHfHt  the  world  ka$  nier 


lays  livmn  Tune*,  Popalar  Aire, 

. .         .         ^^j j^  ^  clt!«r-  (  an«f  to  this  end 


«,«u4trille»,  PolkM,  Waltscs,  RtfeU.aiid  iioraplpes, 

r,    ».  acouracjr,  and  degree  of  uxecution  which  but  few  iMn'onit- 

•  •-  cju  M|aal.  A  mtn  child  eaa  plaj  H.  The  MELtJIilKTA, 
<  :tri  ii*  luiomatic  music  •hvetit.   rcpreMntii  both   nrtrHii  niid 

'.- 1  not.  music  and  muaician,  and  to  i*  ailapted  for  Hiuginfc  and 
i»«u  i^i;  Parties,  and  Evening  Kniertaiamunu.  bimjiiy  tumiii]; 
I.'    iiitle    cninic    f<>«^U    the    rauMic 

•  -,...  h  •  

■.-.■•  «n»   H-   >    f.L^V  Ir^■.^]^l 

r  •    :■  Jtc,  qlid   ih^   mi'*t   dintcull   mmi 

'  itii|.iiran*d  oprraJbc  Mr  U  iilayeJ  «a 

;i^rlV-rflj    JU    a    lilUtnlrt    livi 

la-    luasTf'  tfTDdO'Tml  inaHiii 

iiri  4MrCt:t  a«  a  cabiui-l  <ir^ 

ran.     It   liu    FitfO   'StO!'t, 

11 J  /lowf  rfU  myam  tr^ilj 

iliat  w  ill  lut  a  II fdtimF .    1 1 

i<  made  lU  w«li  a»  ■  tifti^ 

tlit*  rabinffl    oriTan,    »"tl 

■ot  lik<*  ihc'  rmdriB  iDaUH- 

■>«-nt#  hi-rt'lrtlbr^  o(* 

f«-r>iJ  for  ^lii. 

I'w  !!«■(»  muAfe  it 
aa  Im  h«  1  rd  thripach- 
oui  tlif?  !itnt:»sl.  tiall. 
ix«>ni. an<l  it  wfll  pity 
adsMrea-o  t  >n*(ii  il--. 
aired,  w  .rv  jn  1= 
break.  .:■.•■■  i-i 
Map|fin|r    <  '    r<  ]  1 1 .1 .' . 

dooe  wUli  all  Oryiui* 
cnea. 

FarSwidat  ^fa«ol« 
K  will  pi*      . 


DriOO   ^in  '^"''  "'>)'<''  <•  tn  liavi-  it  intro<luc«d  without  de> 
rlluw  ,^  I  y»,  luy.  hit  114  to  aell  ihousands  at  liie  rerular  price, 


•Wi^^, 


willing  to  otTer  Firal  One  at  $6.  aa  uveiy 
one  *old  wll»  uth«r«.     Wf  a»i(  in  rcium  that  you  »how  tlic  In- 
strument to  your  friends,  who  an-  Hun;  to  onler  at  the  regrular 
pricu.     I'hi*  iu»trtini<-ii(  «pcatc«  for  Us«lf~it  aing^  its  own  praise*. 
Read  what  the  in'eat  papers  saj  i  — 

"  I'ho  music  prtKiuced  la  superb,  thrilling:,  sweet,  and  pure, 

^  andi'iiRllfngvsconipari- 

^'^^^-^^  ion  with  any  inatrunient 

r^-j-—^^^  ever    manufucturL-U    at 

■    "    '-^^^       four  times  tlie  price.  "  — 
=^^--         -     JUfi^ton  Jilade. 

'*'Ihe  Melodista  in  in- 
deed n  musical  wuudcr." 
Montreal  Gazette. 

"U.  K.   H.     Princess 

Beatrice  has  punlia'^ed 

one  of  these  woudt-rful 

instruments."  —  III. 

London  JVetra. 

"The  most  perfect 
masical  instrumint 
yet  invented."  —  The 
Star. 

"The  Melodista  is 
certainly  a  Musical 
Wonder ;  there  is 
nothingr  composed  it 
cannot  play,  and  the 
low  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  should  fill 
every  house  in  the 
land  with  the  harmo- 
ny of  sweet  sounds." 
—  A'ttv  York  DrUmme. 

mrip.     Tfiin  gretii  wlrttntage  no  other  Instro- 


crva  muuc,  asiU  u^  iuauf  ^^i«>j  a*  U«*if«U.  w>.u-ui.  t,i\,i,f....f,  jv.  {V|f.u,.i  .    ,..      , 

■Knihns.  It  alsohasaTREMUliO  STOP  which  can  be  played  loud  or  K*it  i  !ike  the  ripplinp  of  wntrr  its  music  fklls upon  the 
ear  in  poehantin^  bf«uty,  and  echoea  in  the  memory  lotigr  artcr  the  mafrir  thrill  ishu-slml).  1000  popular  tunes  are  readv:  the 
■B»ic  r.>»tB  but  a  few  cenu  per  tune,  and  lasts  for  years.  A  selection  of  muvi.-  p.»f.  itco  with  each  one.  The  MELODISTA 
b  the  tiandsomest,  sweetest,  and  most  interesting  musical    inatrumont    yet   pmrlr.  .-d,  and  Mill    rrpny  its   coat  in  ecnuine 

•^■™'""^"*'°'*"  t^  SPECIAL  THIRTY  DAY  OFFF.R.  ^n  J;;,'.°'SS»S'i*oN''c'iS: 

vswfn.  OB  receipt  of  tlils  advertisement  and  S5  witbin  90  days,  box  and  ship  thi;  Oiimn,  exncily  the  Mine  as  we  sell  for  $10. 
Ton  shotUd  order  immediately.  andTn  no  case  later  than  30  day«  from  tin-  tinx'  you  n-n  ivi-  thi»  paper.  If  you  do  not 
viih  the  Inatmment,  you  should  avail  yourself  of  this  great  offer  AT  ONCE,  even  if  you  urc  ol>liv''''d  to  borrow  the  money,  aa 
yoa  can  easily  sell  tbe  Organ  and  realise  ajrood  profit.  No  such  ofTor  was  ever  mudo  or  will  be  egein.  Take 
adranuge  of  it  while  the  opportunity  is  yours.  OUR  I'ROPIT  must  come  from  future  boIcs.  OUR  CONPIDBNCB 
hi  iu  Urauiae  BleriU  is  so  great,  tliat  we  believe  when  one  is  introduced  In  a  town  or  villHire  it  will  !.<<ll  a  du/en  or  more  at  regular 
fi\r^    We  desire  to  make  eadi  pureliaaer  our  agent.    If  yon  can  help  us  to  introducu  ihfin  to  your  iViends  we  shall  esteem  It  a 


teuted  Id  gold,  at  <mce. 


I  pur 
his  II 


rrratflivor.    EMioaa  $6  with  this  notice,  and  we  will  ahip  the  MELODISTA  OKUAN,  In  <-hir>iiii  riuuo-rolished  Case,  richly 

Address,  Q.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO.,  I06  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 

Venable's  First  Lessons i8     I     Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  .5     60 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.   36     |     Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64     I     Maury's  Revis<rd  Physical i  20 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28     |     Holmes' New  History I  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

AT  STATE  PRICES. 
WEST,  JOHNSTON  &  CO. 

Oflfer  for  sale  all  the  SCHOOL  BOOKS  at  State  prices  that  are  used  in  the  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  of  this  State.     Address  orders  to 

WEST.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
gii  Main  Street,  Richmond. 

NORTH   CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

ALiFRED  Virii:.I«IA]!IIIS  A  CO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  ?a7ette7me  Street,  Bal^h,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TinrEirDiir«  adtertisbbs  should  «d. 

•^  drew 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spra«e  Street,  New  Tork  Cilij, 

ForSELEOT  LIST  of  1,000  ITewspapeis. 

Will  be  lent  FREE  on  spplicatlon. 

IT.ST^ITDS    ^T    THE    ECE  AT). 
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THE  LIGHT-RUNNIKa  • 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     WitlMut 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  ROMPLEXIGN ! 


•Ml 


HACAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALM! 


HAQAH'S  HAONOUA  BALM  gives  a  Pure  and  Blooming  Complexion, 
SeiUms  and  Preserves  TonthM  Beauty.  Its  effi^cts  are  Gradoal,  Natural 
sad  Perfect.  It  Bamoves  Bedness,  BlotQhesp  Pimples,  Tan,  Snnbom  and 
Fieddesy  and  makes  a  Lady  of  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty.  The  MAGNOLIA 
BALM  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearanoe 
to  the  Coontenance.  HAGAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALM  has  been  Established 
nearly  40  Tears.  Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  can  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and 
Perfinnera. 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Virjjinia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

fiSf*  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  you 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-paid 
by  return  mail. 

*<  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task. — 
Educaiionai  youmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BELL  A  CO.,  Publisliers, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 
816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


f^  fXT  Tl  ^^^^*  VA  icarce,  1 
■  III  I  I  |RuD80DACo.Portl 
ItI  I  I  II  ^'^^>  ^°"  tnfonnat 
III  I  I  1 1 1  tbeycftodo.  aod  1m 
M  Xl  JJ  JJ  them  rrom  S5  to  $2 


,  but  those  who  write  to 
.Portland,  Maine.will  receive 
[  Information  about  work  which 
lireat  home.thHt  will  pa.r 
D  $25  per  day.  Some  hnv'e 
earned  over  $50  in  a  day.  Either  Hex.  ▼ounp  or  old.  CapiUl 
not  required.  Yoa  are  started  free.  Those  who  start  at  ooce 
are  absoiatelj  sure  of  saug  little  fortonea.    All  is  new. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  zo  eta.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


JOSEPH  CI LLOTTS 


STEEL  PENS 

EALERSI 
■  PARIS 
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Sold  Br  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  R LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITI0N-ia7B. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SatablUhed  In  1887. 

Soperior  Bells  of  Oempm-  mnd  Tin,  meantBi 

wiih  the  best  Eotmm  Himgtngtt  (br  CtareJbM. 

SekooU,  jnanta,  ^utorlM,  Oburf-Jkewsss,  Are 

jtlarms,  lbiMrCSedto,ete.  FHUff  Wmrwitttd. 

lUastraled  Oatakcoe  sent  Free, 
y AHsonif  4  Tor,  Utt  E.  Id  Bu,  n^■^rf^^«^^^ 


Manly  B*  Bamos  &  Co., 

903   MA.IN   STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PosMy  tlie  Easiest  Terns  anil  Lowest  Prices  for 

PIANOS,  ORGANS, 

AND 

Small  Inslcal  lostments. 

1 50,000  pieces  of  Sheet  Music  in 
stock  and  all  Music  Books.  Strings 
for  all  Instruments — their  quality 
guaranteed.  Write  to  us  before  you 
buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  Piano, 
Organ,  Musical  Instrument,  or  Sheet 
Music.  The  two  cent  stamp  used  in 
writing  us  will  save  you  many  dollars.     Catalogues  free  on  request. 

liiberal  Disoonnt  to  Teaohers  and  Soliools. 

I  Pianos  :  Knabe,  Emerson,  Behning,  Hallett 
Sole  Agency  :  V       &,  Davis. 

)  Organs :  Packard,  Sterling,  Dyer  &  Hughes. 

MAEY  B.  BAMOS  &  CO.,  903  Main  St.,  (next  Cor.  Dtli)  BicliMOHil.  Va. 

Adopted  by  the  LegiBlatnre  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  Supplementary  Beader. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

•*  ^/a   Vir^ian,  young  or  old^  should  fail  to  read  iV." — RICHMOND  STATE. 

VIRGINIA: 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 

With  a  Map  of  Colonial  Virginia.    644  pages.    l«mo ,  gilt  top,  11.26. 

A  brilliantly  czecotad  monograph  on  Virginia,  in  which Mr.  Cooke  undertakes 

man  eapedaUy  to  give  a  historical  sketch  ot  its  people,  embracing  an  outline  portraiture  of  their 
taaaper  and  disposition,  their  life,  manners  and  literatare,  their  personal  social,  and  intellectaal 
diaracterlstios,  ooofded  with  a  sncdnct  bat  spirited,  and  at  times  Tividly  dramatic  narratiTS  of  the 
■tiniBg  erents  in  which  they  bore  a  part.— Harpik's  Maoazimk. 

No  better  book  oonld  be  put  into  the  hands  of  onr  boys  and  girls  to  give  them  a  true  account 
of  onr  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  inflise  admiration  for  their  ancestors  and  emulation  of  their  noble 
▼iftiiea.— KouoATioiiAL  Jouriial  or  Viroihia. 

lo  the  sUUfhl  hands  of  the  man  who  is  to  Virginia  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  wss  to  legendary 
Beotlaad,  the  people  come  ont  from  the  canvas  of  history  and  grow  alive ;  the  very  Indians  are 
tanman  beings,  and  one  ceases  to  feel  that  this  was  all  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  Is  enough  to  say, 
fbr  it  is  bsttsr  to  read  Cooke's  **  Virginia"  than  to  read- about  it— Courur  Jourhal  (Louisrille). 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  k  COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Important  to  Scbool  Oicers,  Saperintenileiitg,  aDd  Teacbers. 


UNABRIDGED 

ftuarto  Dictionary, 

THE    L  ABO  EST    AND    MOST   COMPLETE 

DICTION  ART  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANOUAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING    204  ADDITIONAL  PAGES 
AND  OVEK    12,500   NEW    WORDS, 
AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  SYNO- 
NYMS OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USB. 

THE  NEW~EDITION  OF    ' 

WfthSMdwn'iBtftrtBOtXBdtzfbrTSefBtiaddttiflBiL     WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   VIRGINIA, 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GRADE. 

ADOPTED  AMD  U8BD  IK 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL. 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States   and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  novr  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860. 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

***Resolvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

*** Resolved t  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCKSTER  ii  eenerally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  English  Ungtui«e, 
and  ifl  so  recommended  bj  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Samner,  Holmes,  Irrlng.  Winthrop,  AgaasfE. 
Marsh,  Henry  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens.  Quincy,  Felton,  Ililliard,  Menuninger,  and  the  mi^orlty^of 
oar  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  recogniced  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  oar 
National  Ooveromenu.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  or  the  Boards  of  Pablic  lostroctioD,  and  in  all  the 
large  newspaper  offices  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

4^  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  fall  lists  of  oar  educational  pnblications  sent  to  any  addrea  on 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(384) 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


The  best  praetic&l  English  Dictionary 
extant. — Quoj-ftritf  Hrx'ieWj  Lojufon. 


Tlie  Attention  of  School  Officern,  and  others,  i* 
ipviteJ  to  the  fftot  ttiat  in  purchasing  the  laCesib  Issue 
of  this  work,  they  get 


A  DICTIONARY 


In  TUioas  Styles  of  Binding,  with 
and  without  Patent  Index. 

''An  invaluable  companion  In  every 
Sehoot  and  at  every  Fireside." 


containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  2CKK>  more  illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

4!A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  over  25,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronun<?iatiou  and  a  vaf^t  amount  of  othei-  in- 
formation, (JuBt  Addetl,  18«o)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giving  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  1(),CKH>  Not^d  Persons; 

also  "Various  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

The  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  features 
not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 


T\^EB8TER    IlSr    VIRGINIA. 

Wamily  indorsed  by  Bach  prominent  Edacaton  as 

B.  PURTBAIl,  LLi.  I>.,  Cbairman  of  Fa<)ulty,  Riciiniond  Collei^e. 

JAM1S8  F.  HAKKIS4>N,  M.  J)„  Chairman  of  Facnlty,  University  of  Virginia. 

NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  UL..  1>.,  Prof.  Moral  Fhlloi^ophy,  University  of  Virginia.   . 

1¥.  H.  KUFFNKB,  Prin.  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  I.L.  D.,  Supt.  Virginia  MlUtary  InaUtute. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKE,  A.  M..  Sup't  HolUns  Institute. 

REV.  E.  E.  WILEY,  D.t>.,  Pre«'t  Martha  Washington  College. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  Pres'l  Wesleyan  Female  Institute. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CURTIS  I.EE,  Preset  Washiugtoh  and  I.ee  Univemity. 

rev;  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  I>.  !>.,  Prof.  Washington  and  I.ee  University. 

EI>  WAR1>  S.  JOVNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.    Late  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  k.  E,  HOSS,  M,  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHEk,  A.  M.  Pli.  I>.,  Pres't  Roanoke  College. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Prln.  Richmond  Female  Senoinary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Preset  Augusta  iPemale  Seminary. 

REV.- J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't^Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV.  J.  J.  HCHERKR,  A.  M.,  Pres*t  Marion  Female  College. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 
In   18^  a  maiority    of  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection    of  Dictionaries  for 
uac  in  their  Schools.    "Of  this  number,  ninety-six   per  cent,  favored  and  adopted  WebsterV 
DicCioaaries  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  ha«  been  recommended  by  State  Superintendents 
of  Public  Schools  of  thlrty-^six  difterent  States,  nearly  all  of  whom  express  the  d^^ire  that  a  copy 
be  placed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  their  respective  States. 

Nearly  all  the  College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  recommend  Webster's  Unabridged. 

Forty  thousand  V^opies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  have  been  i)la<'ed  in  as  many  Public 
School;?  of  the  United  States,  bv  State  enactment  or  the  action  of  School  authorities^ 

Twenty  million  School  Books,  based  on  Webster,  are  publi^ihed  annually. 

Every  State  purchaae  of  Dictionaries  for  Schools  has  ^>een  VVebsier>. 

Webster'*  is  tne  Dictionary  used  m^  authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  at  Washington. 
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Language  Work. 

No  department  of  our  public  school  work  is  of  more  practical 
value  than  the  work  in  language.  The  study  is  one  that  offers  a  wide 
field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  Everything  rests  with  her. 
Skill,  patience,  quickness  and  good  nature  are  prime  requirements. 
She  must  also  be  fertile  in  resources  with  great  power  of  adaptability. 
No  phase  of  educational  work  has  been  the  subject  of  more  complete 
and  thorough  reform  than  this  same  language  work.  Instead  of 
dreary  and  monotonous  routine  it  has  become  full  of  life  and  possi- 
bility, whose  helpful  influence  and  increasing  power  may  be  observed 
with  each  succeeding  lesson. 

The  following  notes  by  Colonel  Parker  will  be  found  at  least  full 
of  suggestiveness  to  teachers  who  are  interested  in  lanjg^age  work  : 

Use  of  Objects  in  Learning  to  V^alk  with  the  Pencil. 

Give  each  pupil,  or,  better,  have  them  find  for  themselves,  a  plant 
with  leaves  and  flowers.  Teacher :  Please  tell  me  one  thing  you  can 
see  in  the  plant*  The  pupils  will  write  readily  one  sentence.  Teacher: 
Now,  write  something  else.  While  the  children  are  writing,  the 
teacher  should  watch  the  work  of  each  child  so  far  as  possible.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  get  pupils  to  see  for  themselves  with  the  least 
possible  suggestion.  Teacher:  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  see  much, 
James;  look  again.  You  see  something,  Martha;  try  again.  If  a 
pupil  sees  something  he  cannot  name,  tell  him  the  name  and  write  it 
on  the  board.    Avoid  the  continuous  use  of  the  same  idiom,  /.  e,,  the 

plant  has .     Get  all  the  variety  in  idioms  possible.     Most,  if  not 

all,  questions  will  be  asked  by  the  objects,  and  the  investigations  will 
grow  into  a  system,  if  pupils  are  not  forced  into  one  from  the  first 
Do  not  foreordain  what  the  child  must  see  and  say,  but  let  the  God- 
created  foreordination  act  as  it  will  under  the  right  conditions,  and 
then  follow ;  thus  both  child  and  teacher  will  learn. 
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Let  Each  Pupil  Have  a  Leaf, 

Teacher  (writes  on  board):  Tell  me  one  thing  you  can  see  in  the 
leaf.  Now,  one  more  thing.  Read  your  sentence,  John.  Who  can 
see  something  that  no  one  has  seen  ?  Take  two  leaves  and  compare. 
Teacher:  Tell  me  one  thing  that  you  find  alike  in  both  leaves;  two 
things,  three  things.  Tell  me  one  thing  that  you  find  different ;  two 
things.  Take  three  different  leaves  and  compare  them ;  then  four, 
and  so  on.  Teacher:  To-morrow  morning  I  want  each  one  of  you 
to  bring  in  a  flower,  and  we  will  talk  about  it  with  our  new  tongues 
(pencils). 

Devices  for  Training  Children  to  Talk  with  the  Pencil — Descrip- 
tion of  Actions, 

The  pencils  are  sharp,  slates  clean,  and  the  children  are  ready. 
Teacher:  "Now,  children,  I  want  you  to  say  with  your  pencils  just 
what  I  do.  [The  teacher  sits  down  in  a  chair.]  Please  tell  me  what 
I  have  done  ? ''  Should  not  allow  pupils  to  tell  orally  what  has  been 
done,  as  this  would  lead  all  to  write  the  same  sentence.  Have  each 
pupil  see  the  act  and  describe  it  originally.  While  the  pupils  are 
writing,  the  teacher  should  look  at  the  work,  erase  mistakes,  and  be 
ready  to  write  any  word  that  the  pupils  cannot  spell.  Have  pupils 
who  have  written  correctly  read  their  sentences.  Encourage  origin- 
ality in  expression.  One  pupil  will  write,  *  *  You  sat  down,"  another, 
"You  sat  down  in  a  chair,*'  **The  teacher  sat  down/*  "  Miss  Smith 
sat  down.**     Do  not  permit  sameness  of  sentences. 

Actions  may  be  made  an  almost  inexhaustible  means  of  sentence- 
writing.  All  forms  of  sentences  may  be  developed.  Power  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  may  be  cultivated  by  this  device.  A  skill- 
ful teacher  may  discover  a  line  of  development  from  a  simple 
sentence  to  sentences  with  simple  modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate 
to  compound  and  complex  sentences.  Actions  suggested :  Sit  in  a 
chair;  stand  up;  walk;  walk  slowly.  Pupil:  Miss  Smith  walked 
slowly.  Walk  fast;  pick  up  a  pin ;  write  a  word  on  the  board;  write 
on  a  slate ;  go  out  of  the  room ;  rap  on  the  door ;  come  into  the 
room  ;  bow,  and  say  good  morning ;  draw  a  picture  on  the  board ; 
point  to  the  clock ;  sing,  laugh,  run,  etc.;  take  out  your  watch,  look 
at  it,  look  at  the  clock,  and  then  put  your  watch  in  your  pocket;  open 
the  window  and  look  out;  shut  the  window;  draw  the  curtain. 

The  questions  may  be  changed  from  "What  did  I  do?'*  to  "What 
am  I  doing?  **  "What  have  I  done?**  Allow  a  pupil  to  perform  an 
act,  and  have  the  class  describe  it.     Have  two  or  three  pupils  consult 
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together,  plan  what  they  will  do,  and  then  do  it,  the  class  describing 
the  act  as  before.  Have  pupils  listen  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
tell  what  they  have  heard. 

Telling  the  Positions  of  Objects, 

Put  a  hat  on  a  box.  Write  the  question  on  the  board,  "  Where  is 
the  hat  ? ' '  and  have  pupils  answer  it  with  their  pencils.  Put  the  hat 
on  the  table,  on  a  desk  ;  hang  it  on  a  nail  or  peg ;  put  it  on  a  boy's 
head.  Put  a  box  on  the  tabl?,  under  the  table,  near  the  table.  Pu- 
pils will  write  the  sentences:  **The  box  is  on  the  table,"  "  The  box 
is  under  the  table,*'  "  The  box  is  by  (or  near)  the  table."  **  Where 
was  the  box  V '  may  be  asked.  Put  more  than  one  object  of  a  kind — 
blocks,  for  example — in  a  box.  Scholar:  the  blocks  are  in  a  box. 
Take  them  out.  "  Where  were  the  blocks  ?  "  "  They  (or  the  blocks) 
were  in  the  box."  Show  a  stem  with  leaves  and  flowers.  "  Where 
is  a  leaf?"  "A  leaf  is  on  the  stem."  "Where  are  the  leaves?" 
**The  leaves  are  on  the  stem."  "  Where  is  the  flower?"  Take  the 
leaves  off  the  stem.  **What  did  I  do?"  Walk  to  the  window. 
"What  did  I  do  ?  "  Go  out  of  the  room.  .  "  What  did  I  do  ?"  En- 
ter the  room.  Show  the  difference  between  **  in  "  and  "  into."  Walk 
across  the  floor.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  prepositions  may  be 
taught.  Have  pupils  tell  with  their  pencils  when  things  are  in  the 
room  and  in  the  yard.  ** Where  is  the  clock?"  "Where  is  the 
desk?"  •* Where  is  the  door?"  ''Where  are  the  windows?** 
"  Where  are  the  pictures  ?  "  *'  Where  is  the  blackboard  ?  '*  '*  Where 
is  the  maple  tree  ?  *  * 

Use  of  Pictures. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  large  collection  of  pictures.  They 
can  be  cut  from  illustrated  papers,  magazines,  old  books,  geographies, 
etc  Buy  some  cheap  cardboard,  cut  it  properly,  and  paste  the 
pictures  on  it.  Another  way  is  to  paste  pictures  upon  stout  manilla 
paper,  and  arrange  in  the  form  of  charts.  Wall  pictures  may  be 
used.  For  purely  sentence- writing  (the  present  work)  wall  pictures 
are  preferable. 

Wriie  on  the  Board  the  Idioms  They  Have  Learned  in  Reading, 

That  is .     There  is .    There  are .     Those  are .     I 

see .    Teacher :  Tell  me  with  your  pencils  one  thing  you  can  see 

in  the  picture.     **That  is  a  boat.*'     "  There  is  a'  girl.**     "  I  see  a 
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tree."     You  may  allow  them  to  add  "in  the  picture"  at  first     Write 

on  the  board,  "  Where  is  the— ^  ?  "    "  Where  are  the ?  "    "  The 

boat  is  on  the  water.'*  *'  The  boat  is  tied  to  a  post."  **  The  fishes 
are  in  the  water."     **The  hat  is  on  the  girl's  head."     Question: 

"  What  is  the doing?  "     "  The  boy  is  feeding  the  fishes."     *'The 

girl  is  looking  at  the  fishes."  "The  fishes  are  swimming  in  the 
pond."     *'  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there  ?  "     **  I  would  ride 

in  the  boat."     **  I  would  watch  the  fishes."     "  What  kind  of  a 

is  that  ? "  "  That  is  a  large  boat. "  *  *  That  is  a  large  tree. '  ^  "  The 
girl  is  small." 

Take  Anoiher  Picture, 

*'What  has  the  ?"     *'The  bear  has  a  stick  in  his  paws." 

*'  The  girl  has  a  basket  in  her  hand."    "  How  many are  there  ?  " 

"There  are  six  children."     "There  is  one  man."     "There  is  one 

house."     "What  are  the doing?"     "  What  kind  of  a is 

it  ?  "     "  Where  have  the been  ?  "     *'  Where  do  you  think  they 

are  going?"     "What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?"    "I  see  a  boy 

and  a  girl."      **I  see  some  birds."      "What  is  the doing?" 

"The  girl  is  carrying  some  sticks."  "The  boy  is  drawing  a  wagon." 
"  The  birds  are  flying."  "  Where  are  they  going  ?  "  "  Why  do  they 
carry  the  sticks  ?  "  "  Where  did  they  get  them  ?  "  "  Whose  wagon 
is  it  ?  " — Central  School  Journal, 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Onrtain. 


Seeing  the  wearied  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  anxious  mothers, 
at  the  dreaded  examination  time,  is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  us 
older  folks  look  back  longingly  to  the  "  good  old  days "  before 
"grading,"  and  think  that  those  of  us  who  were  favored  with  bright 
and  capable  teachers  were  better  off?  I  do  not  remember  ever  being 
tired  at  the  end  of  a  school  year ;  vacation  was  joyful,  to  be  sure, 
with  its  summer  delights  of  green  fields  ;  but  so  was  it  joyful  to  re- 
turn to  school  and  meet  the  old  companions.  Those  were  the  days 
when  girls  had  time  to  mend  their  clothes  and  go  on  errands  for 
mother.  How  pleasantly  I  remember  my  first  school  where  some 
twenty-five  girls,  from  eight  years  old  to  sixteen,  congregated  in  a 
moderate  room  with  one  teacher.  There  were  several  classes,  but  I 
have  no  impression  of  the  time  being  crowded.    As  the  time  was 
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not  strictly  divided  off  for  different  recitations,  an  interesting  history 
lesson  could  be  prolonged  into  a  profitable  talk  with  the  teacher. 
And  the  recitations  were  conducted  in  a  very  easy  way — not  at  dll 
verbatim.  I  own  that  the  Latin  was  not  taught  so  thoroughly  as  it 
often  is  now,  but  that  was  extra  in  those  days,  and  we  Latin  girls  had 
very  nice  times  over  our  Virgil.  As  to  mathematics,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  old  way  of  teaching  them  had  an  advantage  over 
the  new  as  a  means  of  mental  training.  As  we  were  only  examined 
at  the  blackboard  about  twice  a  week,  we  could  afford  to  spend  long 
hours  over  a  difficult  problem  without  any  sense  of  discouragement 
or  ^lure. 

•And  how  we  enjoyed  the  well-earned  rest  of  Sixth-day  afternoons, 
when  we  were  allowed  to  bring  our  pretty  pieces  of  handiwork  and 
listen  to  the  reading  of  some  pleasant,  instructive  book  ! 

In  various  ways  teaching  has  improved  since,  but  I  cannot  think 
ikai  education  was  a  failure  which  turned  out  women  ready  in  the 
use  of  the  three  R's,  with  minds  trained  to  balance  practical  matters 
fairly,  and  with  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  lasting 
through  middle  life. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  large  public  schools  should  be  a  kind  of 
averaging  machines.  But  let  us  not  imitate  this  in  our  more  favored 
smaller  schools.  There  must  be  classification,  but  it  is  not  needful 
that  ten  children  shall  class  together  in  everything.  Look  at  this 
record  of  the  experience  of  a  teacher  in  a  city  public  school.  It  is 
written  in  reply  to  a  parent  who  had  complained  in  the  same  paper, 
over  the  signature  "Veremos,"  of  the  same  lesson  being  given 
*'over  and  over,"  so  that  his  boy  had  nothing  to  learn  and  lost 
interest. 

'*  I  am  a  sixth  grade  assistant,  and  don't  claim  perfection  for  the 
teachers  ;  we  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  same  as  in  any  pro- 
fession or  trade;  but  in  many  cases  where  fault  is  found  we  are 
powerless  in  preventing  the  cause.  Timothy  Tibbals  (he  is  the  son 
of  '  Veremos')  is  placed  in  my  division.  He  is  polite,  regular  in  at- 
tendance, and  a  good  scholar  ;  in  about  three  months  he  has  really 
mastered  my  'limits.'  Knowing  this,  I  give  him  advance  lessons; 
my  principal  hears  of  it :  '  Miss  Blank,  you  teach  sixth  grade,  not 
seventh  ;  as  principal  of  this  school,  my  duty  is  to  see  that  teachers 
conform  to  the  *  Graded  Course  ;'  you  must  not  advance  Timothy.' 
*  Oh !'  I  am  compelled  to  obey. 

"Now,  about  the  *over  and  over'  lessons.  My  scholars  are 
examined  in  seven  studies,  and  have  three  books  to  take  home ;  con- 
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sequendy  most  of  the  instruction  is  oral — *  Line  upon  line/  etc.  If 
the  scholars  were  all  Timothy  Tibbals,  we  would  think  we  had  found 
Paradise;  but  down  there  in  the  comer  is  Jerry  Jones;  face  hardly  . 
visible  for  dirt,  and  I  wonder  whether  there  really  is  a  head  under 
that  mass  of  hair.  I  get  to  work  on  those  animals  of  the  Frigid 
Zone  :  bear,  wolf,  reindeer,  seal,  whale,  etc.  Timothy  knows  them 
at  once,  but  Jerry !  We  have  them  *  over'  I  sketch  a  map  of  the 
zones,  bring  pictures  of  the  animals,  ask  the  boys  to  do  so,  allow 
them  to  paste  them  on  the  zones  in  which  they  are  found.  They  are 
interested  and  delighted,  and  I  think  *  Surely  they  will  learn  them 
now,*  but  Jerry  looms  up  again,  and  we  have  it  *  aver  and  over,' 
What  else  can  I  do  ?  I  detain  him,  coax  and  scold  ;  in  despair  pay 
his  way  to  the  Zoo  on  Saturday.  He  returns  delighted,  and  I 
breathe  a  sign  of  relief.  Examination  the  question  was  given, 
*  Name  the  coldest  zones,  and  two  animals  that  live  in  them  ?  *  Timo- 
thy has  a  perfect  mark,  though  he  and  his  father  were  long  since  dis- 
gusted with  my  '  over  and  over '  plan.  What  did  Jerry  do  ?  Wrote 
on  his  paper,  *  In  the  Frigit  zone,  rooster,  wale,  seleskin,  tagger.' 
After  all  my  work  and  patience  !  Did  I  have  it  too  often  ?  Between 
Timothy  Tibbals,  number  one,  and  Jerry  Jones,  number  fifty-three, 
there  are  fifty-one  other  scholars  needing  instruction,  not  only  in  one 
part  of  geography,  but  in  seven  branches,  and  the  Jerrys  are  apt  to  be 
in  the  majority.  On  my  roll-book  of  last  term  are  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  iwenfy-seven  absent  sessions  of  the  pupils.  When  so 
much  of  a  teacher's  work  is  oral,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  must  be 
much  *  repetition  *  and  '  cramming'  to  reach  the  absentees  ? 

"  Averages  must  be  obtained.  Do  you  doubt  that  ?  The  first 
term  I  taught  I  did  the  work  in  what  I  considered  a  common -sense, 
practical  way,  not  having  seen  the  kind  of  questions  given  at  exami- 
nation (before  we  had  a  superintendent).  I  promoted  three  pupils. 
Was  waited  on  by  some  of  the  *  officials,'  asked  to  explain  the  reason 
for  '  such  a  deficiency  in  the  class,'  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
Course  of  Study;  they  hoped  the  next  examination  would  *  result  in 
credit  *  to  me.  I  was  humiliated,  but  wiser ;  studied  the  *  Course ' 
and  numerous  samples  of  questions,  and  went  to  work  for  *  credits,* 
very  often  putting  my  Scotch  conscience  out  of  sight;  at  the  end  of 
the  term  promoted  all  my  scholars. 

"I  was  congratulated  by  the  same  *  officials.'" — M.   H,    G,  in 
Student, 
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Hints  in  School  Gbvernment. 

1.  School  discipline,  like  instruction,  will  take  form  from  the  tem- 
perament and  character  of  the  teacher.  A  reputation  for  impartial 
judgment  is  the  essential  requisite  of  the  teacher  who  governs  well. 

2.  Make  but  few  rules,  and  do  not  indulge  in  much  talking  about 
the  infringement  of  them.  Remember  that  pupils  as  well  as  teachers 
have  rights^  and  that  both  have  duties, 

3.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  your  pupils.  Recall  your  own 
school  experiences,  your  hopes  and  fears,  your  impulses,  your  no- 
tions, and  the  motives  that  influenced  you.  If  you  do  so,  you  can- 
not become  a  tyrant. 

4.  Secure  order,  if  possible,  without  corporal  punishment,  but 
secure  obedience  at  all  hazards.  In  school,  as  in  army,  discipline  is 
essential  to  existence. 

5.  The  best  way  to  lead  pupils  to  study  is,  not  by  threats  and  com- 
pubion,  but  by  showing  them  how  to  use  their  textbooks,  by  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  their  hard  lessons,  and  by  appealing  to  their 
higher  motives. 

6.  Do  not  tempt  your  pupils  to  become  habitually  deceitful  and 
untruthful,  by  making  use  of  the  **  self-reporting  system"  in  scholar- 
ship and  deportment.  It  is  a  device  worthy  of  the  Inquisition.  "  It 
is,"  says  F.  S.  Jewell,  ''both  stupidly  ingenious  and  transparently 
vicious. 

7.  Regard  all  pupils  as  truthful  until  you  have  positive  proof  to 
the  contrary.  Children  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  will  never  for- 
give you  for  doubting  their  word,  or  for  making  an  unjust  ac- 
cusation. "  The  only  teacher  I  ever  intensely  hated,"  said  a  noted 
instructor,  "  was  a  young  woman  who  charged  me,  unjusdy,  before 
the  school,  with  telling  a  lie,  when  I  was  only  seven  years  old." 
Trust  your  pupils  if  you  want  them  to  put  their  trust  in  you.  **  The 
sweetest  praise  I  ever  heard,' '  said  a  public  man,  "  was  the  remark 
made  by  my  father  when  I  was  twelve  years  old :  *  My  boy  never 
told  me  a  lie  in  his  life.'  " 

8.  Encourage  truthfulness  by  awarding  full  and  frank  confession 
with  a  remission  of  penalties,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  school  dis- 
cipline. Severity  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  lying  and  deceit.  It 
excites  fear,  and  fear  seeks  an  easy  refuge  in  cunning  and  eva- 
sion. 

9.  Whispering  must  be  repressed  with  a  firm  hand.     It  cannot  be 
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entirely  prevented,  but  it  may  be  checked  so  as  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance and  annoyance.  One  good  way  of  checking  it  is  to  allow  a 
short  whispering-recess  every  hour  or  half-  hour. 

ID.  As  prevention  is  better  than  punishment,  children  should  be 
trained  to  a  general  habit  of  prompt  obedience  in  minor  matters,  so 
that  they  finally  will  submit  readily  to  prohibitions  which  curb  their 
strong  inclinations  and  tendencies. 

11.  Penalties  and  punishments  must  be  certain^  and  must  seem  to 
be  the  natural  consequences  of  wrong  acts.  The  child  should  know 
what  he  has  to  expect,  and  when  to  expect  it.  There  must  be  no  ca- 
price, no  variableness,  no  shadow  of  turning.  The  child  soon  learns 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

12.  Do  not  worry,  do  not  be  discouraged  ;  think  that  your  agita- 
tion, your  nervousness,  will  extend  to  your  pupils.  Unite  patience 
with  hope,  gentleness  with  firmness,  equanimity  with  force  of  charac- 
ter. Have  a  pleasant  voice  and  cheerful  countenance,  and  show 
yourself  the  sincer^  friend  to  every  pupil.  Let  your  school  be  one 
that  will  always  have  agreeable  associations  connected  with  it,  but 
if  an  emergency  comes,  be  prompt  and  resolute  to  meet  it,  but 
always  calm. — Intelligence, 


WisooDsin's  Institute  System. 

The  normal  schools  and  the  institutes  of  Wisconsin  are  managed 
by  an  admirable  system,  and  one  superior  to  anything  else  we  know 
of  in  the  country.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Danville 
(111.).  News,  where  it  appears  in  connection  with  very  complimentary 
regrets  in  regard  to  the  election  of  S.  Y.  Gillan,  their  High  School 
Principal,  to  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School.  The  account  will  be 
of  interest  to  other  States. 

The  five  State  normal  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Regents,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
same  Board  has  control  also  of  the  county  institutes,  and  all  the 
institute  work  is  planned  and  directed  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
To  assist  him  in  this  work  an  institute  conductor  is  appointed  for  each 
normal  school.  The  State  is  divided  into  four  institute  districts,  and 
during  the  institute  season — ^fi-om  April  to  November,  except  July — 
these  conductors  are  in  the  field,  passing  from  county  to  county, 
holding  a  meeting  a  week  in  a  place,  the  whole  program,  including 
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dates,  being  arranged  by  the  State  Superintendent.  These  conduc- 
tors hold  professorships  in  the  State  normal  schools,  and  during  the 
winter  term  when  the  number  of  students  is  largest,  and  hence,  more 
teaching  force  required,  these  men  are  engaged  in  teaching  regular 
classes  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  respectively  assigned. 

The  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  do  not  depend  for  support  on 
appropriations  by  the  Legislature,  but  are  on  a  firm  financial  basis, 
having  a  permanent  fund  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $100,000. 

The  new  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee  is  organized  on  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  any  other  in  this  country.  There  is  no  pre- 
paratory department  connected  with  it ;  and  persons  cannot  obtain 
here  the  elementary  training  which  it  is  assumed  should  be  acquired 
before  entering  upon  a  professional  ^ourse  of  study.  It  is  intended 
to  rank  with  the  professional  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  and  will 
afford  to  those  already  in  the  profession,  but  who  feel  the  need  of 
broader  and  more  thorough  preparation  for  their  work,  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  something  better  than  they  have  attained.  The 
Board  of  R^ents  hope  thus  to  meet  the  present  pressing  demand 
for  higher  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  terms  of  admission 
are  such  that  the  academic  course  in  common  schools  must  be  mas- 
tered before  entering  these  schools.  This  may  be  done  in  other 
norma]  schools  or  in  certain  designated  high  schools.  Credit  is  also 
given  for  work  done  in  the  colleges,  provided  the  applicant  is  found 
on  examination  qualified  to  undertake  the  strictly  professional  work 
of  the  school. 

A  prominent  educator  says  of  this  school  in'  his  last  annual 
report : 

"  Its  establishment  will  go  far  to  secure  full  acceptance  in  theory 
and  policy  of  the  principle  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  that  only 
those  should  be  employed  as  teachers  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  by  attaining  thorough  scholarship 
and  undertaking  special  training.'' 

Besides  the  professional  work  required  a  course  of  instruction'jn  the 
higher  branches,  as  extensive  as  the  length  of  the  time  allows,  is  also 
provided.  The  three  prominent  features  recognized  as  of  vital  import- 
ance in  the  preparation  for  teaching  are:  i.  Thorough  scholastic  train- 
ing. 2.  Careful  study  of  what  is  known  of  the  theory,  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  education.  3.  Application  of  principles  and  practice  in 
teaching  under  the  supervision  of  expert  training  teachers.  Every 
teacher  in  the  normal  school  has  these  ends  in  view  in  the  imparting 
of  instruction. 
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Carrying  out  the  theory  and  plan  upon  which  the  school  is  organ- 
ized, the  institute  work  has  been  graded  into  county  institutes  and 
city  institutes ;  the  former  are  managed  as  above  noted,  by  the  four 
district  conductors  ;  the  latter  will  be  arranged  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  co-operation  with  the  city  superintendents,  and  will  hold 
only  short  sessions  of  one  or  two  days.  These  will  be  conducted  bv 
Mr.  Gillan.  He  will  occupy  the  Chair  of  Political  Science  and 
School  Economy  in  the  Milwaukee  School,  and  will  also  teach  clas- 
ses in  History,  Latin,  Book-keeping,  and  other  branches.  As  an 
institute  worker,  he  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, and  will  be  subject  to  a  call  from  him  at  any  time  to  go  to  any 
city  in  the  State  to  conduct  a  one  or  two  days*  institute  for  the 
graded-school  teachers.  His  travelling  expenses  on  these  trips  will 
be  paid  by  the  State  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary.  This  system 
of  city  institutes  under  State  management  will  be  inaugurated  at 
once,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  he  will  be  called  out  for 
this  work  about  twice  a  month. — Intelligence, 


Awakening  Oonfidenoe. 

BY  FRANCES  C.    SPARHAWK. 


If  there  exists  a  more  sensitive  audience  than  children  make,  it  has 
yet  to  be  found.  They  are  often  far  from  attentive,  and  in  many 
senses  still  farther  from  appreciative.  Somebody  has  written  a  poem 
upon  childhood  which  every  teacher  can  endorse,  to  say  nothing  of 
parents.    This  is  one  of  the  stanzas: 

**Then  Wisdom  stole  his  bat  and  ball, 

And  taught  him  with  most  sage  endeavor, 
Why  bubbles  rise  and  acorns  fall. 

And  why  no  toy  will  last  forever. 
She  talked  of  all  the  wondrous  laws 

Thaf  nature's  open  book  discloses, 
And  childhood,  ere  she  made  a  pause, 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses." 

Yet  children  have  the  greatest  susceptibility  as  to  the  reality  of 
people  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact.  They  are  like  cer- 
tain animals  which  are  endowed  in  their  weakness  with  special  means 
of  safety,  as  with  speed  or  with  wonderful  acuteness  of  eye  and  ear. 
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It  is  not  only  because  people  imagine  that  children  are  easily  de- 
ceived that  the  real  self  in  them  touches  the  soul  of  the  children  with 
whom  they  have  to  do.  In  addition  to  this  unguardedness  of  grown 
people  toward  them,  there  is  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
the  "instinct"  of  childhood.  This  does  not  imply  that  children 
can  detect  any  felsity  or  crime  in  their  elders,  but  only  that  they  do 
detect  falsity  or  truthfulness  in  the  bearing  of  these  toward  them. 

A  teacher's  scholarly  attainments  are  certainly  of  value;  her  ability 
to  impart  knowledge  is  of  still  more  consequence.  But  there  is 
something  else,  the  foundation  upon  which  all  other  usefulness  must 
be  grounded.  Human  nature  is  so  made  that  at  least  nineteen  peo- 
ple out  of  every  twenty  work  simply  from  necessity.  The  Chinese 
idea  of  the  mind  being  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  is  so  far  true  as 
that  the  necessity  of  satisfying  this  organ  is  the  great  stimulant  to 
mental  and  physical  activity.  But  meeting  the  question  fairly,  that 
most  teachers  go  into  the  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  there 
is  still  something  else — there  is  the  element  of  faithfulness  in  work, 
through  which  it  comes  to  be  well  done,  and  through  which  life,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  comes  to  its  best.  The  teacher  who,  with 
fine  education  and  great  talent,  yet  fails  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  little 
&ces  daily  ranged  before  her,  are  some  time  to  be  set  to  meet  the 
problems  of  American  citizenship,  fails  to  comprehend  the  means  by 
which  the  republic  tries  to  insure  its  safety.  And  the  teacher  who 
does  not  feel  the  responsibility  which  makes  her  look  upon  children, 
not  as  mental  counters  that  are  to  give  the  number  of  her  winnings, 
but  as  individual  characters  that  her  own  character  must  influence, 
is  a  teacher  unfitted  for  her  place.  « 

It  is  this  honesty  of  the  highest  kind,  this  consciousness  of  obliga- 
tions that  no  committee  can  take  account  of,  this  willingness  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  the  children,  which  the  little  ones  come  to  feel 
in  every  fibre.  Energy,  endurance,  faithfulness,  patience,  unselfish- 
ness, are  the  forces  that  make  the  world  a  habitable  place.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  carry  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  school  room 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  play  to  these  qualities ;  for  there  is  no  edu- 
cation worth  the  name  without  it.  It  is  not  spasmodic  preaching 
that  is  needed,  but  the  influence  of  character,  which,  at  its  best,  is 
unconscious.  This  arouses  the  children's  confidence.  They  are  ready 
tD  take  it  for  granted  that  a  teacher  knows  more  than  they  do,  and 
only  a  series  of  blunders  could  uproot  their  faith  here.  But  they  are 
constantly  upon  the  alert  to  see  if  those  who  are  over  them  do  the 
things  demanded  of  themselves.     A  teacher  in  whom  the  children 
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"believe/'  in  the  same  sense  in  which  grown  people  **  believe"  in  a 
man  or  a  woman,  is  alone  the  teacher  who  has  the  power  to  make 
the  best  of  them. 

An  educator  who  wishes  to  impose  plausibility  for  truthfulness, 
may  be  successful  with  conventions  and  committees,  but  with  chil 
dren,  never.     A  school  is  Argus. —  The  American  Teacher, 


Drill  in  Geography. 

BY  M.   P.    SMITH,    N.  V. 


It  is  one  thing  to  present  and  unfold  a  subject  for  the  first  time  to 
a  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  and  impress,  and  it  is  quite 
another  and  much  more  difficult  one  to  so  deepen  the  impression  as 
to  make  it  lasting,  without,  at  the  same  time,  nauseating  the  children 
and  yourself  by  the  frequent  repetition  which  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

If  you  can  manage  to  keep  all  the  children  employed  during  the 
recitation,  it  will  assist  greatly  in  securing  their  interested  attention. 

We  will  suppose  that  you  have  already  familiarized  the  children 
somewhat  with  the  small  map  of  North  America  found  in  their 
Geographies.    Then  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  following  ways : 

First. — Hang  the  large  map  before  the  class,  and  teach  them  the 
name  and  location  of  the  different  countries,  pointing  them  out,  and 
having  the  children  name«and  locate  as  you  point.  Assign  no  more 
than  can  be  fully  mastered  as  to  spelling,  this  being  given  as  part  of 
the  lesson.  Next  day  have  all  the  children  take  slates,  and  while 
successive  pupils  point  out  and  locate  the  coimtries,  the  others  write 
the  names  as  they  are  given.  If  preferred,  the  whole  answer  may  be 
written,  instead  of  one  word.  When  the  lesson  is  finished,  the 
slates  may  be.  exchanged  and  corrected.  For  the  next  lesson  take 
coast  waters,  then  peninsulas,  etc. 

Second, — Draw  an  outline  map  on  the  board,  while  the  children 
draw  them  on  slates.  Then  call  on  one  child  after  another  to  go  to 
the  board  and  print  names  of  different  localities  while  the  children 
do  the  same  on  their  slates.  If  you  cannot  draw  rapidly  or  accu 
rately  on  the  board,  buy  the  perforated  paper  stencils.  They  cost 
but  a  trifle,  and  are  perfect  treasures.  Models  for  the  children  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner.    Saturate  writing  paper  with  kero- 
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sene,  which  makes  it  very  good  tracing  paper.  Trace  on  it  a  map 
of  suitable  size  for  the  slates,  and  cut  it  out.  Mark  out  on  heavy 
brown  paper  enough  maps  for  the  use  of  the  class,  and  have  the  chil- 
dren cut  them  out.  These  maps,  as  also  the  wall  maps,  may  be  used 
not  only  for  locating  places,  but  also  the  regions  of  different  produc- 
tions, occupations,  etc 

Third, — After  going  over  the  map  systematically  once  or  twice, 
take  each  country  separately,  giving  position,  boundaries,  coast 
waters,  peninsulas,  capes,  surface,  rivers,  cities,  products,  occupa- 
tions, government,  religion  and  language.  I  find  it  well  to  have  the 
children  write  this  information  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose, 
giving  them  each  day,  of  course,  only  so  much  as  they  can  learn  for 
next  day's  lesson. 

Fourth. — Have  one-half  the  class  write  answers  to  questions  writ- 
ten on  the  board,  while  the  other  half  read  and  spell. 

Fifih. — Have  a  brief  composition  written,  describing  a  country 
just  studied. 

Sixth. — Assign  maps,  and  answers  to  questions  for  home  work. 

Seventh. — Prepare  a  set  of  cards  for  each  country  in  the  following 
manner.  Several  may  have  at  the  top  the  word  Alaska  ;  on  one  of 
them  write  Productions,  on  another  CHmate,  another  Occupations, 
etc.     Distribute  these,  and  let  the  pupils  recite  from  them. 

These  methods  may  be  used  in  rotation  for  each  lesson  on  succeed- 
ing days,  or  one  may  be  continued  for  awhile  and  replaced  by 
another  when  it  grows  monotonous. — Popular  Educator. 


Oharaoter-Bailding. 

Organized  effort  wins  in  every  department  of  life.  Any  system  by 
means  of  which  you  can  touch  the  currents  that  flow  through  every 
class  of  society  with  uniform  constancy,  has  rare  possibilities  for  good. 
The  public  school  of  America  has  the  possibilities  of  becoming  such 
a  system.  More  than  a  third  of  a  million  of  school-rooms  in  this 
country  are  presided  over  by  teachers  who,  more  than  all  other  forces, 
are  to  build  the  character  of  the  next  and  succeeding  generations  in 
honor  and  honesty,  in  purity  and  virtue,  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

We  are  not  in  a  speculative  mood,  and  have  no  disposition  to  theo- 
rize over  what  might  be,  but  rather  in  a  historic  frame  of  mind  we 
would  deal  with  experiences.    At  Topeka  we  referred  incidentally  to 
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the  method  adopted  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  New  West  Com- 
mission in  Utah  in  character- building,  and  the  cordial  reception  the 
statement  met  with,  as  judged  by  public  and  private  expressions  of 
approval  and  interest,  leads  us  to  make  a  much  more  complete  state- 
ment in  this  connection,  not  only  of  the  work  of  that  special  teacher, 
but  grouping  what  we  saw  of  this  work  in  many  of  these  school  rooms, 
outlining  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  may  use  the  school  to  incul- 
cate and  emphasize  the  principles  of  patriotism,  home  love,  and  every- 
day virtues. 

Memorizing  texts,  poems,  and  extracts  from  orations,  was  one  of 
the  features  of  school-work  that  attracted  my  attention  everywhere. 
It  did  not  occupy  much  time,  but  for  a  few  minutes  each  morning 
something  new  helpful  in  character-building  was  memorized.  The 
teacher  had  her  thought,  not  on  what  she  liked  and  appreciated,  but 
rather  on  what  the  child  would  enjoy  and  profit  by,  always  having 
her  thought  on  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  thought  or  expression. 
One  point  is  worthy  of  special  mention ;— the  teacher  always  memo- 
rizes whatever  she  asks  them  to  learn,  thus  appreciating  the  labor, 
impressing  the  fact  that  she  really  values  the  knowledge  she  seeks  to 
have  them  acquire  through  this  exercise. 

Patriotism,  everywhere  an  important  element  in  the  character  of 
youth,  is  specially  valuable  in  Utah.  Once  at  least,  each  week,  the 
exercise  is  upon  loyalty,  and,  avoiding  all  partisan  shading,  national 
events  are  referred  to,  from  the  news  standpoint,  and  selections  with 
the  true  ring  are  recited,  and  something  assigned  for  a  memory  ex- 
ercise. 

Character  texts  are  most  effective,  and  taught  as  they  should  be, 
no  parents  will  object,  whatever  their  anti-church  sentiment.  The 
teacher  has  one  special  character  text  thoroughly  learned  and  fre- 
quently repeated  each  week.  I  visited  the  school,  and  spent  the  half 
day.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  the  teacher  said,  "  What  is  our 
text  for  this  week?"  "Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies;  and  all  the 
things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  Length  of 
days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor. 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

When  they  turned  to  their  books,  she  called  for  study  texts. 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  **  What- 
soever ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 
"  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing ;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap 
if  we  faint  not." 

The  recitation  was  introduced  with  the  texts,  "  If  a  man  also  strive 
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for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully.".  "Quit 
you,  like  men."  **  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory.** 
••  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth.'* 

They  prepared  for  recess  with  several  texts  :  "  Abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil.**  **  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty.*'     "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'* 

Our  space  forbids  special  reference  to  the  texts  recited  at  the  close 
of  school  with  a  view  to  influencing  their  conduct  on  the  street,  their 
companionship  in  play,  their  attitude  toward  their  parents,  and  their 
respect  for  the  aged.  In  this  way,  in  two  years,  the  teacher  had 
taught  the  best  texts,  choice  stanzas,  poems,  etc..  thus  keeping  their 
thought  on  the  best  things,  and  filling  their  mind  with  the  best  senti- 
ment. There  is  in  this  experience  food  lor  thought  for  many  a 
teacher,  east  as  well  as  west. — A.  E,  H^.,  in  the  American   Teacher. 


Twenty  Pieces. 

BY   ANNA   C.    BRACKETT. 


I  send  you  this  month  twenty  pieces  of  advice,  which  I  made  out 
for  two  girls  just  beginning  their  teaching  in  a  country  town.  They 
may  be  of  value  to  others  in  the  same  place.  They  are  made  by  a 
practical  teacher  for  young  teachers,  and,  if  followed,  will  save  many 
troublesome  days  and  much  weariness. 

L  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  thoroughly  preparing  every 
lesson — no  matter  how  simple — that  you  are  to  give  next  day.  Never 
go  into  the  school-room  without  knowing  exacdy,  even  to  details, 
what  you  are  to  do. 

IL  No  matter  what  happens  be  sure  you  keep  your  temper. 

in.  Don't  omit  to  visit  all  the  families  who  send  children  to  your 
school.  Make  a  friendly  call.  Don*t  wait  for  them — and  show  your  • 
self  really  interested  in  them  and  their  children. 

IV.  If  any  trouble  occurs  with  any  child,  or  there  is  danger  of 
any — go  and  see  the  parents  and  get  their  co-operation. 

V.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  punishing,  if  necessary.  Waiting 
to  think  it  over  never  does  any  harm. 

VL  Be  sure  everything  about  your  dress,  desk  and  school-room  is 
always  in  perfect  order. 
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VII.  Try  and  make  the  room  attractive,  so  that  the  children  will 
find  it  pleasant. 

VIII.  Remember  always  that  it  is  the  best  interest  of  the  children 
and  school — not  your  own — that  you  are  to  work  for. 

IX.  Be  sure  that  you  carry  out  exactly  all  the  directions  you  give. 
Think  well  before  you  j^ve  them;  but  then  carry  them  out. 

X.  You  must  be  entirely,  wholly,  and  always  y«j/.  Ifnot  you  will 
not  command  respect — ^and  not  to  have  that«  means  failure. 

XI.  Be  VERY  careful  in  your  dealings  with  other  teachers  in  the 
town.  Never  give  them  occasion  to  think  that  you  set  yourselves 
above  them.  If  you  are  working yj^r  the  schools ^  there  can  be  no  jeal- 
ousy— make  them  welcome  in  your  rooms.  Seek  to  know  them. 
You  can  both  give  and  get  help,  if  you  work  in  the  right  spirit. 

XII.  Dres^  perfectly  simply.  Celluloid  collars  and  cuffs  will  save 
washing,  and  can  always  be  neat  and  clean.  Dress  should  be  plain, 
without  much  trimming.  If  it  were  not  for  the  washing,  I  would  say> 
wear  white  aprons  in  school. 

XIII.  For  arithmetic  classes.  Do  all  the  examples  yourselves  at 
home  before  the  time  ;  then  you  will  know  what  you  are  about,  and 
can  tell  where  the  error  is.     Keep  ahead  of  your  class. 

XIV.  Talk  over  all  your  difficulties  together. 

XV.  Don*t  take  any  part  in  any  village  gossip.  Don't  allow  your- 
self to  talk  about  any  one  in  the  village,  unless  you  have  something 
good  to  say. 

XVI.  Try  and  make  the  children /^/*^tf  to  each  other  in  school. 

XVII.  Try  the  plan  of  having  a  school  housekeeper  for  each  day. 
Try  and  get  the  children  to  feel  interested  themselves  in  keeping 
everything  neat  and  in  order. 

XVIII.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say  ''  I  don't  know^'  if  you  don't. 

XIX.  If  you  have  made  a  false  statement  about  anything  in  a  les- 
son don't  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  it. 

XX.  Correct  all  errors  in  English  speaking  that  you  notice. — 
American  Journal  of  Education. 


The  teacher  of  a  country  school  has  advantages  as  well  as  disad- 
vantages, and  she  who  makes  the  most  of  her  opportunities  will  de- 
velop fastest  and  rise  the  highest. 
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Train  Children  to  Think. 

No  teacher  can  be  truly  successful  who  fails  to  awaken  in  his  pupil 
that  interest  and  spirit  which  will  lead  them  to  investigate  a  subject 
carefully  and  to  think  patiently.  A  prominent  aim  of  the  instructor 
should  be  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  study,  and  encourage  them  to 
surmount  difficulties.  But  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  teacher 
does  that  for  a  pupil  which  he  ought  to  do  for  himself.  This  may  be 
much  easier  for  the  teacher,  but  it  is  not  for  the  scholar's  best  good. 
It  will  not  educate,  nor  will  it  awaken  thought.  The  true  way  is  to 
lead  and  encourage  pupils  to  rely  upon  their  own  powers  and  re- 
sources. 

Let  the  teacher  never  forget  that  it  is  not  what  he  does  for  his  pu- 
pils so  much  as  what  he  induces  them  to  do  for  themselves,  that  will 
prove  truly  beneficial  and  helpful  to  them.  Let  him,  in  view  of  this, 
seek  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  own  powers  and  re- 
sources. Let  them  be  made  to  feel  that  they  can  do,  and  in  most 
cases  they  tail/  do.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  them  to 
feel  discouraged.  Let  them  be  cheered  by  kind  words  while  they 
are  required  to  make  further  effort  A  few  kind  words  or  a  little 
indirect  help,  plea.santly  given,  will  accomplish  wonders;  while  a  cold 
repulse,  or  aid  reluctantly  or  sourly  given,  will  dishearten.  John,  for 
instance,  goes  to  his  teacher  and  says :  "  Will  you  please  to  show  me 
how  to  perform  this  example?  I  don't  understand  it."  "  No,"  says 
the  teacher  tartly,  ** study  it  out  for  yourself;  you  don't  need  any 
help."  John  passes  to  his  seat,  feeling  dispirited,  and  repulsed  by 
one  who  ought  to  be  his  friend  and  helper.  He  has  also  no  heart  to 
apply  himself  with  earnestness  to  his  work,  and  so  when  called  to 
recite  he  makes  a  failure,  and  is  severely  censured  by  his  teacher. 
He  becomes  discouraged,  and  loses  interest  in  his  school  and  its 


William  has  a  different  teacher;  no  more  accomplished  than  John's, 
but  he  is  full  of  love  for  his  work  and  full  of  sympathy  for  his  pupils. 
He  understands  human  nature,  and  boy-nature  in  particular,  and  in- 
spires all  under  his  care  with  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  self-reliance. 
William  approaches  him  and  politely  requests  aid  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem. The  teacher  carefully  reads  the  example,  giving  all  proper 
emphasis  and  expression.  The  very  reading  imparts  a  little  light. 
In  pleasant  and  encouraging  tones  the  teacher  says:  ''William,  this 
example  is  not  so  plain  and  simple  as  many  others,  but  I  think  with  a 
2 
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little  patient  thought  you  will  get  it  right.  Read  it  over  very  care- 
fully and  ascertain  just  what  it  means,  and  I  think  you  will  get  at  the 
proper  solution,  if  not,  come  to  me  again.'*  William  passes  to  his 
desk  with  a  ligjit  heart.  He  feels  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
his  teacher's  kind  manner  and  pleasant  words.  With  earnestness  he 
applies  himself  to  the  example,  and  soon  all  becomes  clear.  He  has 
not  only  solved  the  given  problem,  but  he  has  gained  confidence  and 
power  which  will  be  of  future  help.  He  has  taken  a  step  in  develop- 
ing his  thinking  powers,  and  gained  in  self-reliance,  while  his  teacher 
has  shown  his  skill  by  inspiring  him  to  persevere. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  every  effort  which  will  tend  to  develop 
and  bring  into  activity  the  pupil's  mental  resources,  will  prove  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  formal  hearing  of  set  lessons.  See  to  it, 
teacher,  that  your  pupils  learn  how  to  study  and  to  think,  and  then 
they  will  acquire  knowledge.  So  far  as  possible  encourage  them  to 
get  a  dear  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration, and  then  require  them  to  express  their  thoughts  and  views 
in  their  own  words.  Pupils  who  have  learned  how  to  study  and  think, 
and  to  give  proper  expression  to  their  ideas,  have  made  great  ad- 
vancement in  education,  though  their  studies  be  few  or  many. — Ex. 


Method  vs.  Results. — Teachers  and  learners  are  often  perplexed 
with  the  very  natural  and  yet  absurd  criticism  that  "  men  in  business 
do  not  write  like  the  copies  in  copy-books,"  and  are  asked,  "why 
not  teach  such  writing  as  is  practiced  in  business?"  Such  critics 
should  be  informed  that  there  are  several  millions  of  styles  of  "  busi- 
ness writing"  practiced  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  then  asked 
whether  all  these  should  be  followed  as  a  standard,  or,  if  not,  how 
shall  we  choose  ?  if  he  does  not  perceive  the  absurdity,  brand  him  as 
a  mere  babbler  whose  pratings  are  unworthy  of  notice.  Wherever 
good  business  writing  is  found  it  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
practice,  originally  from  good  standard  forms,  which  may  have  been 
more  or  less  modified  by  subsequent  practice. 

The  teacher,  learner,  and  the  public  should  remember  that  what 
what  may  be  termed  *•  business  writing"  is  a  result ^  while  good,  sys- 
tematic copies  and  teaching  are  the  methods  by  which  it  is  attained. 
— From  Professor  Ames^  Penmanship  Lesson  in  the  Penman's  Art 
Journal  for  September. 
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AnsweriBg  Ohildren. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  the  Seventeenth?  "  asked  a  gentle- 
man of  a  child  who  was  playing  around  him.  With  true  Yankee  inqui- 
sitiveness,  and  the  Yankee  trait  of  answering  one  question  by  asking 
another,  the  child  said,  "What  is  the  Seventeenth?'*  "I  mean  the 
Seventeenth  of  June,*'  explained  the  gentleman.  **  Well,  what  is  the 
Seventeenth  of  June  ?  "  persisted  the  child.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  and 
the  quickest  answer  being  thought  the  most  desirable  one,  the  gentle- 
man said,  **  Oh,  it's  a  holiday."  "  What's  it  a  holiday  for?  "  "  Well, 
some  time  when  I  have  more  time  than  I  can  spare  now  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it,"  was  the  evasive  reply. 

But  the  curiosity  of  a  child  being  once  thoroughly  roused,  nothing 
short  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  will  satisfy  it.  Had  that  little  boy 
then  and  there  been  told  in  plain,  simple  language  just  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  approaching  holiday,  he  would  doubtless  always  have 
remembered  at  least  that  it  was  a  day  of  national  importance,  from 
the  fact  of  some  great  battle  that  was  fought,  when  his  side  was  vic- 
torious. Mark  Twain,  in  his  droll  way,  tells  of  a  boy  who  was  not 
very  intelligent  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  but  adds,  "  He  will  be  if 
he  remembers  the  answers  to  all  his  questions."  Well,  how  else, 
pray,  is  intelligence  to  be  acquired  except  by  answers  to  questions? 

Said  a  gentleman  of  unusual  information,  the  other  day,  "  I  used 
frequently  to  visit  my  uncle,  a  skilled  doctor  and  surgeon,  and  it 
seems  to  me  now,  in  looking  back  to  the  time  spent  in  his  study,  as 
if  I  must  have  tried  him  insufferably  with  endless  questions.  But, 
without  doubt,  one  reason  why  I  beset  him  as  I  did,  was  because  he 
never  seemed  tired  of  answering  anything  I  asked;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  would  take  pains  to  explain  things  at  length,  and  often 
show  me  objects  explaining  what  I  would  ask  about.  I  have  never 
forgotten,  and  never  shall  forget,  many  things  he  taught  me,  for  they 
entered  into  the  heart  of  an  impressionable  child  eager  for  knowledge, 
and  no  books  which  I  have  seen  since  explain  as  lucidly  certain  facts 
which  he  made  me  understand  once  and  forever ;  and,  profiting  by 
his  example,  I  never  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  of  a  child." 

In  contrast  to  this,  a  lady  remarked  not  long  ago,  "  Once,  during 
my  childhood,  I  overheard  some  ladies  in  conversation  using  some 
terms  I  did  not  understand,  but  concerning  which  my  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  I  asked  the  meaning  of  what  they  were  saying.  A 
proper  and  simple  explanation  could  easily  have  been  given,  but 
one  of  the  ladies,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  gave  me  a  ridiculous  and 
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untruthful  reply,  and  until  I  was  a  grown  woman  myself,  I  always 
supposed  I  was  properly  informed,  until  an  accident  revealed  to  me 
the  absurd  falsehood  I  had  implicitly  believed  for  years.' ' 

Never  deceive  a  child.  Of  course  some  questions  are  asked  which 
cannot  be  answered  understanding^,  but  remember  the  answers  to  a 
child's  question  often  furnish  instruction  to  a  man  or  woman  in  em- 
bryo. Reply  in  a  manner  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
reproduced  several  years  later. — Golden  Rule, 


Interest  in  Classes. — One  of  the  most  important  attributes  of 
a  successful  teacher  is  the  ability  to  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  class 
work  at  all  times.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  do  this  never  succeeds 
in  producing  brilliant  results,  though  the  instruction  be  ever  so  prac- 
tical or  his  labors  ever  so  arduous.  Dullness,  dryness,  and  mo- 
notony always  breed  discontent  and  restlessness,  which  prevent  intel- 
ligent effort. 

The  teacher  who  can  interest,  can  instruct,  and  though  the  instruc- 
tion teem  with  soundness  and  reason,  it  will  fail  of  its  mission  unless 
accompanied  with  the  spice  of  interest  —  IV,  D.  ShaWalter  in  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  N,  Y, 


All  truths  become  valuable  to  us  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  enter  into  our  own  thought  and  life,  and  they  can  only  do  so 
when,  through  patient  study  and  self  appropriation,  they  have  become 
a  part  of  ourselves.  We  must  work  over  afresh  the  materials  of 
truth  which  the  past  has  furnished  us,  we  must  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  our  own  times,  we  must  ascertain  how  far  the  arguments 
which  originally  supported  them  still  remain  firm,  before  we  can  give 
tht^m  our  unqualified  assent.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  our  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Mr.  Martineau,  in  his  plea  for  philosophical  studies 
says :  "  You  might  set  up  the  electric  telegraph  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers  and  train  them  to  its  use;  and  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  command  of  many  mechanical  rules  and  astronomi- 
cal methods,  the  grounds  of  which  they  have  for  ages  ceased  to 
understand.  A  people  thus  the  depository  of  a  transmitted  skill  may 
continue,  amid  stagnation  and  decline,  to  send  their  messages  and  to 
construct  their  almanacs  with  curious  precision,  and  may  profit  by 
the  science  of  the  past.     But  the  higher  truths  of  morals  and  religion 
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have  another  abode  than  in  posts  and  wires,  and  cannot  be  laid  down 
in  cables  through  the  sea;  no  equation  can  contain  or  usage  work 
them.  They  subsist  only  for  him  who  discerns  them  freshly  out  of 
himself;  they  are  realized  in  so  far  as  they  are  apprehended;  and 
their  very  use  and  application  being  at  the  heart  instead  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  nature,  their  function  is  extinct  when  they  cease  to  be 
rediscovered  and  rebelieved  and  are  only  remembered  and  preserved. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  thirst  for  fresh  truth  which  can  alone  retain 
the  old;  and  the  intellect  not  less  than  the  character  will  not  even 
hold  its  own  when  it  ceases  to  pray  and  to  aspire." — Rev.  Henry  A. 
BiMs,  D.  D. 

Mental  Pictures. — Encourage  pupils  to  form  a  mental  picture, 
and  then  question  them  concerning  it.  In  this  way  the  teacher  can 
aid  in  making  the  thoughts  vivid;  she  can  thus* create  a  dear  thought, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  clear  statement.  Suppose  the  teacher 
has  suggested  to  the  pupils  to  look  out  in  imagination  upon  a  large 
body  of  water.  She  may  put  to  one  pupil  questions  like  the  follow- 
ing: "  Over  what  body  of  water  are  you  looking?  Is  the  day  clear  ? 
Does  the  wind  blow?  Does  it  ruffle  the  water?  Does  it  bring  a  salty 
smell ?  What  color  is  the  water?  Is  it  dazzling?  What  do  you  see 
on  the  water?  Is  it  far  off?  Is  it  moved  by  wind  or  steam?  Why 
do  you  think  so?"  The  kind  and  order  of  the  questions  will  depend 
upon  the  answers  given.  The  teacher  must  correct  fabe  notions  and 
see  that  harmonious  ideas  are  associated. — Mary  V.  Lee^  in  The 
American  Teacher. 


Helpful  Hints. 

Try  not  to  grumble  or  find  fault  with  those  things  not  pleasing  to 
self  which  occur  in  every-day  life. 

Try  to  find  the  bright  side  of  every  disagreeable  thing  which  hap- 
pens. 

Have  patience  with  all  things,  but  chiefly  have  patience  with 
yourself. 

Cheeriulness  is  a  crowning  duty.  A  cheerfiil  heart  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  careful  housekeeping. 

Happiness  and  unhappiness  are  qualities  of  the  mind — not  of  place 
or  position. 

If  you  can  not  be  happy  in  one  way,  be  in  another,  and  this  facility 
of  disposition  wants  but  little  aid  from  philosophy,  for  health  and 
good  him[ior  are  almost  the  whole  affair.    Many  run  about  after 
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felicity  like  an  absent-minded  man  looking  for  his  hat,  while  it  is  in 
his  hand  or  on  his  head. — Sharp. 

Do  not  keep  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and  tenderness  sealed 
up  until  your  friends  are  dead.  Bring  them  out  now,  in  their  weary 
hours,  and  open  them  that  they  may  be  refreshed  and  cheered  by 
the  perfumes  of  sympathy  and  affection.  Fill  their  lives  with  sweet- 
ness. The  things  that  you  would  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  now 
before  they  are  gone. — Margaret  E,  Songster. 


A  Winged  Thing. 

BY  CLARA  DOTY  BATES. 

Is  it  a  bird 

That  out  from  the  leaves 
Makes  fearless  launch 
And  the  soft  air  cleaves, 
Hovers  and  perches  or  upward  springs 
With  perfect  trust  in  its  own  small  wing^s  ? 

Or  is  it  a  bee 

Whose  flight  is  sped 
To  buckwheat  blossom 
Or  clover  head  ? 
Or  a  butterfly  poising,  hour  by  hour, 
Like  a  petal  dropped  from  a  yellow  flower  ? 

Is  it  a  gnat,  or  midge, 

Or  tiny  fly. 
That,  bom  to-day, 
To-day  must  die. 
Glad  with  living,  yet  lost  to  sight 
As  a  speck  or  mote  in  the  sundown  light  ? 

Nay,  neither  a  gnat, 

Though  as  small,  maybe, 
Nor  a  butterfly. 
Nor  yet  a  bee ; 
Far  journeying,  soaring,  yet  not  a  bird 
Is  our  winged  thing — ^it  is  a  word. 

As  well  may  you  try 

The  track  to  follow 
Of  bluebird,  robin, 
Or  skimming  swallow, 
As  to  find  the  path  a  word  may  trace 
The  lips  it  left,  or  its  hiding-place. 
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As  well  may  you  question 
A  clover-top, 
*'  On  which  white  tuft 

Did  the  last  bee  stop  ?  " 
Or  roadside  weed,  or  pool  close  by, 
•*  Where  is  yesterday's  butterfly  ?" 

But  if  it  is  sweet 

And  pure  and  true, 
Undreamed  of  good 
A  word  may  do. 
There  are  always  doubts  to  be  made  plain, 
Always  some  wound  to  be  healed  of  pain. 

Then  guard  the  thought. 

Oh !  guard  the  tongue. 

That  when  these  winged 

Things  have  sprung 

Forth  from  the  lips  on  their  far  track, 

There  be  no  need  to  wish  them  back. 

—Sunday  School  Times, 


College  Notes. 

Profenor :  ;'  If  a  body  meet  a  body —  "  interrnpted  by  students,  «  Coming  thro' 
the  lye."    No  formula  deduced. 

A  dentist  advertises :  *<  Teeth  inserted  without  pain."  That  shows  one  marked 
difference  between  a  dentist  and  a  dog. 

Gentlemen  that  smoke  allege  that  it  makes  them  calm  and  complacent.  They  tell 
OS  the  more  they  fume  the  less  they  fret. 

The  wealth  of  our  language  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  «  hang  it  up  "  and  <'  chalk  it 
down  "  mean  precisely  the  same  thiqg. 

The  college  which  has  the  most  graduates  in  Congress  is  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; Harvard  stands  second,  and  Yale  third. 

Base-ball  is  now  played  in  Siberia,  and  when  they  wish  to  punish  a  particularly 
hardened  criminal  they  make  him  act  as  umpire. 

"  Does  your  family  play  ball  ?  "  was  asked  of  a  little  shaver.  «  Me  and  mother 
does,"  he  replied ;  '<  I  bawl  and  she  makes  the  base  hits." 

A  witty  Junior  amused  his  class  and  the  professor  of  physics  by  adducing  the  mes- 
senger boy  as  an  example  of  '*  imperceptible  motion." 

Student  (concerning  professor's  work  on  blackboard) :  Is  that  figure  a  three  or  a 
five  ?  "     Professor  (unmoved) :  "  It  is  an  eight.^»     "  Oh ! " 

Students  sometimes  act  rudely,  even  in  staid  old  England ;  eighty  were  recently 
suspended  at  Oxford  for  locking  some  college  officers  in  a  room. 

One  man  in  Germany  has  made  and  sold  3,000,000  thermometers,  and  some  one 
lemaiks,  '*  That's  what  you  might  call  making  money  by  degrees." 

Scene  at  College  Town— Student  (to  servant  at  the  door) :  "Miss  Brown  ?  "  Ser- 
vant :  **  She's  engaged.'*    Student :  « I  know  it.    I'm  what  she's  engaged  to." 
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Presidents  Eliot  and  McCosh  are  continuing  the  debate  concerning  electives. 
While  they  revel  in  argument,  the  poor  students  still  dig  with  profit  for  dead  roots. 

Johns  Hopkins  imitates  the  German  universities  so  far  as  to  have  a  little  club- 
room,  where  students  and  teachers  meet  to  drink  German  beer  and  sing  German 
songs. 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  Fielding  ?  "  asked  a  Boston  girl  of  a  Harvard  graduate. 
"  Oh,  its  important,  of  course,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything  without  good  bat- 
ting."—^jtr. 

Professor  in  Astronomy :  "  In  one  evening  I  counted  twenty-seven  meteors  sitting 
on  my  piazza.''  Class  expresses  great  astonishment  at  the  sociable  character  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. — Ex, 

There  are  twenty  persons  whose  gifts  to  colleges  in  this  country  aggregate  over 
^23,000,000.  Three  of  these  rich  men— Stephen  Girard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Asa 
Packer — ^gave  over  ^14,000,000. 

Sixty  Harvard  Freshmen  have  abandoned  their  Latin,  eighty  their  Greek,  and  lOO 
their  mathematics.  None  of  them,  however,  have  dropped  their  base-ball  or  boating, 
and  college  culture  is  therefore  safe. — Ex, 

"  I  understand  you  are  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  Miss  Lucy.  Did  you  ever  study 
English  literature  to  any  extent  ? "  Oh,  mercy,  yes ;  we  had  Hogg  for  breakfast^ 
Bacon  for  dinner.  Lamb  for  tea,  and  Lover  in  the  evening." 


Literary  Items. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  ready  "  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  Select  Bibliography  of 
Pedagogical  Literature,"  a  volume  of  over  300  pages  made  up  of  lists  of  books — the 
best  books— covering  every  department  of  education.  '<  Studies  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man History ;  or.  Studies  in  General  History,"  from  1000  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D.  By 
Mary  D.  Sheldon.  "  Modem  Petrography ;  "  an  account  of  the  Application  of  the 
Microscope  to  the  Study  of  Geology.  "  Illustrations  of  Geology  and  Geography ;  ** 
for  use  in  Schools  and  Families. 

They  will  publish  soon :  "  The  Study  of  Latin  in  the  Preparatory  Course,"  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Morris,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Williams  College,  Mass.  Progressive 
Outline  Maps  of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,. 
Africa,  and  the  United  States.  Printed  on  substantial  drawing  paper,  adapted  to 
lead -pencil  or  to  ink.  The  Desk  Outline  Map  of  the  United  Stotes.  "  Hauff's  Mar- 
chen:  Das  Kalte  Herz;  "  edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Grammatical  Appendix. 
"  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Zoology."  "  How  to  Teach  Reading  and  What  to 
Read  in  the  Schools,"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  *<An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Rob- 
ert Browning's  Poetry,"  by  Hiram  Corson,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 


The  Magazines. 


The  October  Magazines  have  come  to  hand  filled  with  articles  of  interest  and 
value,  and  with  numerous  excellent  illustrations  :  The  Century^  Tk4  Atlantic^  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  Lippincott^s  Magazine^  LUtelPs  Lwmg  Age,  St.  Nuho- 
las  J  Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery, 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  Z.  BUCHANAN,    SupeHntendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[Th»  J«mmal  i»  uKt  to  every  Obmttif  StiperinkndeHt  and  DitMot  Clerks  and  mutt  he  eaf<^fmlly 
yrnaiuarf  by  them  at  pmbUc  property  and  tramtmitted  to  tkeir  tuecettort  in  9tiee,  | 

The  Status  of  Oonnty  and  Oity  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richnwndy  September  25, 1886, 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

Much  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  status  of  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  a  number  of  counties  and  cities.  We 
therefore  publish  for  the  information  of  all  concerned  this  circular, 
embracing  a  letter  addressed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  his  reply  thereto : 

•*  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
'* Richmond,  Va.,  September  23, 1886. 
^*Hon.  R.  A.  Ayers, 

Attorney- General  of  Vir^nia: 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following 
statement  of  facts  and  to  request  for  publication  your  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tions herewith  submitted : 

The  number  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  authorized  by 
law  in  the  State  of  Virginia  is  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Prior  to  January 
I,  1886,  the  Board  of  Education,  according  to  the  construction  given  the 
constitution  and  laws,  uniformly  appointed  superintendents  of  schools  for  a 
full  constitutional  term.    No  appointments  were  made  for  unexpired  terms. 

The  last  appointments  made,  prior  to  January  i,  1886,  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  Seventy-three  superintendents  were  appointed  at  dates  ranging  from 
January  9,  1882,  to  May  11.  1882,  and  held  office  till  July  i,  1886,  their  con- 
stitutional terms  having  been  assumed  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next  succeeding  their  appointments. 

2.  Eleven  superintendents  were  appointed  as  follows:  For  Aug^ista 
county,  June  7,  1883 ;  Brunswick,  June  7,  1883 ;  Buchanan,  June  28, 1883 ; 
Fredericksburg,  June  28, 1883 ;  Greensville,  June  7,  1883 ;  Lynchburg,  June 
28, 1883 ;  Pagc>  January  7, 1883;  Roanoke  county,  June  7,  1883  ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward, August  28,  1882 ;  Prince  William,  June  7,  1883 ;  Sussex,  June  7. 1883. 
The  constitutional  terms  of  these  were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1883,  and 
end  June  30, 1887. 
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3.  Twelve  superintendents  were  appointed  as  follows:  For  Alexandria 
county,  March  i,  1884 ;  Amherst,  February  15,  1884 ;  Danville,  January  29, 
1884;  Elizabeth  city,  November  26,  1883;  Frederick,  May  15,  1884;  Halifax, 
March  i,  1884;  Louisa,  October  26,  1883;  New  Kent,  October  3, 1^3;  Pitt- 
sylvania, March  4,  1884;  Southampton,  March  i,  1884;  Spotsylvania,  March 
4,  1884 ;  Warwick,  December  7,  1883.  Of  these,  the  constitutional  terms 
were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1884,  and  end  June  30,  1888. 

4.  Four  Superintendents  were  appointed  as  follows:  For  Highland  county, 
November  11,  1884;  Smyth,  November  11,  1884;  Surry,  November  it,  1884; 
and  Williamsburg,  November  11, 1884.  Of  these  the  constitutional  terms 
were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1885,  and  end  June  30, 1889. 

One  appointment  was  made  July  30, 1885,  and  was  assumed  to  extend  from 
July  I,  1886,  to  July  I,  1890  This  appointment,  together  with  ten  others,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
eleven  vacancies  thereby  created.  To  fill  these  vacancies  eleven  Superin- 
tendents were  appointed  January  20  and  February  13,  1886,  to  hold  office 
for  unexpired  terms,  assumed  to  end  June  30, 1886.  All  those  appointed  for 
the  unexpired  term  were  reappointed  for  ar  full  term,  except  in  the  case  of 
King  and  Queen  county.  One  hundred  and  twelve  Superintendents — ^the 
whole  number  allowed  and  required  by  law  for  the  counties  and  cities  of  the 
State — were  appointed  February  13  and  20, 1886.  Their  constitutional  terms 
were  assumed  to  begin  July  i,  1886,  and  end  June  30, 1890. 

The  inquiries  hereby  submitted  are  the  following:  What  is  the  effect  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  PendUeUm  v. 
Miller^  on  the  tenure  of  office  of  county  and  city  Superintendents  of 
Schools  ?  Please  state  specifically  at  what  date  or  dates  the  decision  of  the 
court  requires  their  constitutional  terms  to  end,  so  that  it  may  be  determined 
what  appointments  are  to  be  recognized  as  now  valid  and  in  force. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


Attorney-General's  Office, 

Richmond,  Va.,  September  25, 1886, 

Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan, 

Superintendent  Ihiblic  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  23d  instant  given  above,  and  to  submit  thereto  the 
following  reply : 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  Pendleton  v.  MiUer^ 
whilst  differing  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  General  Assembly  as 
to  the  time  when  the  constitutional  amendments  went  into  operation,  is  very 
clear  and  distinct  upon  the  question  decided.  Judge  Fauntleroy,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  By  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Article  VII, 
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section  i,  the  term  of  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  was 
fixed  at  three  years,  and  was  to  begin  January  ist  next  after^their  election 
or  appointment,  and  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  adopted  Novem 
ber,  1874,  found  in  acts  1874,  page  208,  the  term  of  the  said  office  was  defi- 
nitely fixed  for  four  years  and  to  begin  July  ist  next  after  appointment. 

The  public  free  school  system  of  Virginia  was  inaugurated  in  1870,  and 
the  superintendents  first  appointed  entered  upon  their  terms  of  office  Janu- 
ary I,  1871,  and  held  for  three-years  terms  until  July  i,  1877,  when  under  the 
amended  Constitution  the  four-years  terms  began,  and  it  now  is  a  term  of 
four  years,  dating  from  July  i,  1877,  and  each  four  years  thereafter." 

Under  the  decision  the  terms  of  office  of  all  the  superintendents  begin  at 
the  same  time  and  end  at  the  same  time;  its  effect  is  to  overrule  the  con- 
struction formerly  placed  upon  the  constitutional  provision,  and  only  differs 
from  the  construction  of  the  last  General  Assembly  and  the  present  Board  of 
Education  as  to  the  time  when  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  became 
operative.  The  court  decided  that  the  amendment  providing  a  term  of  four 
years  for  county  superintendents  of  schools  became  operative  on  the  ist 
day  of  July,  1877,  "  and  it  now  is  a  term  of  four  years  dating  from  July  ist^ 
i8j7^  and  each  four  years  thereafter ^^ 

Under  this  construction  the  terms  of  office  of  all  the  superintendents  in 
the  State  expired  on  the  30th  of  June,  1885.  and  those  who  held  over  must 
be  considered  as  holding  over  under  the  25th  section  of  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  "  Judges  and  all  other  officers  elected  or 
appointed  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  after  their 
term  has  expired  until  their  successors  have  (qualified." 

Answering  your  specific  enquiry,  I  am  of  opinion  therefore  that  of  the  ap- 
pointments made  prior  to  January  ist,  1886,  the  term  of  office  of  the  seventy- 
three  superintendents  in  class  i,  the  eleven  superintendents  in  class  2,  and 
the  twelve  superintendents  in  class  3,  ended  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1885. 
That  the  terms  of  the  four  superintendents  in  class  4  began  on  the  ist  day  of 
July,  1885,  and  will  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1889.  That  the  eleven  super- 
intendents appointed  to  fill  out  unexpired  terms  assumed  to  end  June 
30, 1886,  are  entitled  to  hold  office  until  July  ist,  1889,  and  the  appointments 
subsequently  made  by  the  Board  for  these  eleven  ^counties  and  cities  were 
without  authority.  This  however  only  affects  the  superintendent  appointed 
for  the  county  of  King  &  Queen,  as  in  the  other  ten  instances  the  same  per- 
sons were  appointed  for  a  full  term  that  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
assumed  vacancy.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  superintendents  end  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1889. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Avers,  Attorney  General, 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  as  to  the  eflTect  thereof,  warrant  the  following 
conclusions  : 
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1.  That  the  term  of  office  of  all  the  present  superintendents  of 
schools  must  end  June  30,  1889, 

2.  That  all  appointments  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur 
prior  to  July  i,  1889,  must  be  made  for  unexpired  terms  to  end  June 
30,  1889. 

J.  That  the  superintendents  of  schools  to  be  recognized  as  legal 
are — For  Highland  county,  O.  P.  Chew ;  King  &  Queen  county, 
John  Temple ;  Smyth  county,  A.  G.  Pendleton  ;  Surry  county,  Wil- 
liam Dillard ;  Williamsburg,  W.  C.  Constable. 

4.  That  the  superintendents  of  schools  to  be  recognized  as  legal 
for  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State  are  those  appointed  since 
January  i,  1886. 

Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


Pendleton  ?8.  Miller. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of 
Pendleton  vs.  Miller  : 

This  is  an  application  on  the  part  of  Albert  G.  Pendleton,  a  citizen  of 
Smyth  county,  Virginia,  to  the  court  for  a  peremptory  mandamus  to  compel 
the  restoration  to  the  petitioner  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  Smyth  county,  and  the  books,  papers,  and  emoluments  of  the 
said  office,  which  he  avers  are  now  usurped  and  withheld  from  him  unlaw- 
fully by  D.  C.  Miller. 

The  petition  sets  out  that  the  petitioner.  Albert  G.  Pendleton,  was  oh  the 
nth  of  November,  1884,  duly  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Virginia,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  for  the  county  of  Smyth  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  begin  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1885.  and  to  end  on  June  30,  1889,  and  that  he  was  duly  con- 
firmed and  commissioned  in  said  office,  and  qualified  under  his  said  com- 
mission December  3,  1884,  and  thereby  became  the  legally-appointed,  com- 
missioned, and  qualified  superintendent  of  schools  for  that  county  until  the 
30th  of  June,  1889 ;  he  duly  entered  upon  the  duties,  rights  and  emoluments 
of  the  said  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  of  Smyth  county,  and  was 
in  the  lawful  and  dutiful  discharge,  enjoyment,  and  performance  of  the 
same  when  the  said  D.  C.  Miller  seized  the  said  office,  books,  papers,  and 
emoluments,  and  ousted  him  from  the  same  by  unlawful  intrusion  and  usur- 
pation. 

The  respondent,  D.  C.  Miller,  demurs  to  the  petition  as  insufficient  in  law, 
and  answers  that  he  was  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1886,  duly  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  commissioned  and  con- 
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finned  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  Smyth  county  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  beginning  July  i,  1886,  and,  having  taking  the  oath  required  by  law, 
he,  on  July  i,  1886,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  by  his  said  appoint- 
ment, confirmation,  and  commission  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  Smyth 
county,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  and  is  now  and  has  been 
since  that  date  discharging  the  duties  of  the  same ;  that  his  said  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Education  was  made  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  February  26,  1886,  declaring 
that  the  office  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  all  cases 
shall  be  deemed  vacant  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1886,  and  the  regular  term  of 
four  years  to  commence  on  that  day,  and  that  all  appointments  and  confirma- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools  shall  be  only  for  the  unexpired  term,  &c.    Acts  i885-''6,  page  236. 

The  demurrer  raises  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  said  joint 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  approved  February  26, 1886, 
which  declares  vacant  the  offices  of  all  county  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools  in  all  cases  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1886. 

By  the  Vllth  Article,  section  I,  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  under 
the  head  of  "  County  Organization,''  it  is  provided :  **  And  there  shall  be 
appointed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  VII,  one  superintendent 
of  schools ;  and  by  section  2,  of  Article  VIII,  it  is  provided  there  shall  be  a 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Attorney-General,  which  shall  appoint  and  have  power  to 
remove,  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  all  county  superintendents  of  public  free  schools. 

It  is  palpable  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  public  free 
schools  is  a  constitutional  office,  and  that  the  power  of  removal  from  that 
office  is  expressly  lodged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incumbents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Article  VII,  section  i,  the  term  of  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  was  fixed  at  three  years,  and  was 
to  begin  )anuary  isl  next  after  their  election  or  appointment ;  and  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  November,  1874,  found  in  Acts 
1874,  page  208,  the  term  of  the  said  office  was  definitely  fixed  for  four  years, 
and  to  begin  July  ist  next,  after  appointment. 

The  public  free-school  system  of  Virginia  was  inaugurated  in  1870,  and  the 
superintendents  first  appointed  entered  upon  their  terms  of  office  January  i, 
1871,  and  held  for  three-years  terms,  until  July  i,  1877,  when,  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  the  four-years  terms  began ;  and  it  now  is  a  term  of 
four  years,  dating  from  July  i,  1877,  and  each  four  years  thereafter. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  pass 
the  joint  resolution  of  February  26,  1886,  removing  from  office  the  county 
soperintendents  of  the  public  free  schools,  nor  to  abridge  their  constitution- 
ally fixed  and  defined  term  of  office ;  and  when  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed the  respondent,  D.  C.  Miller,  on  the  15th  of  May.  1886,  to  be  county 
superintendent  of  the  public  free  schools  of  Smyth  county  for  a  term  of  four 
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years,  to  begin  July  i,  1886,  there  was  no  vacancy  in  said  office,  because  the 
term  of  office  of  the  petitioner,  Albert  G.  Pendleton,  as  the  rightful  and 
legal  superintendent  of  schools  for  Smyth  county  by  virtue  of  his  aforesaid 
appointment  of  November  11,  1884,  for  a  full  constitutional  term  of  four 
years  from  July  i,  1885,  had  not  expired  and  would  not  expire  until  June  30, 
1889. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  said  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  February  26,  1886,  is  null  and  void  for  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia ;  and  the  action  taken  under  it  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  null 
and  void  and  of  no  avail.  The  rule  nisi  must  be  made  absolute.  Let  a 
peremptory  mandamus  go. 


Oiroalar  No.  15. 

The  following  circular  was  mailed  to  superintendents  and  treasurers 
on  the  2  2d  of  September : 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond,  September  i8,  1886. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 

This  circular  informs  you  as  to  the  amounts  apportioned  to  each 
county  and  city  out  of  the  money  reported  by  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  as  applicable  to  public  school  purposes  out  of  the  revenue 
assessed  for  the  year  1886,  and  payable  under  the  act  approved 
March  6,  1882. 

This  money  is  to  be  disbursed  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers, 
and  only  upon  warrants  of  the  school  superintendents,  as  provided 
for  in  said  act. 

The  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,032  per  head  of  school 

population,  the  total  amount  apportioned  being  $629,799.67,  which 

.  is  several  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  the  amount  reported  for  1885. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each  superin- 
tendent a  warrant  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city. 
As  soon  as  this  warrant  is  received,  the  superintendent  should  turn  it 
over  to  his  treasurer  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  act  above  cited. 

The  county  superintendent  should  furnish  the  county  treasurer  and 
each  district  clerk  with  a  statement  showing  his  sub-apportionment 
of  the  money  among  the  several  districts  of  the  county,  and  keep  an 
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account  with  the  treasurer,  and  an  account  with  each  school  district 
of  all  transactions  relating  to  this  fund. 

The  county  treasurer  should  keep  his  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
he  enabled  to  readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds, 
and  to  make  a  separate  statement  of  the  items  in  settling  his  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  apportionment  is  as  follows : 


COUNTY  o^CiTV.  Ap^^oned. 

Accomac   $9,560  45 

Albemarle 13,710  12 

Alexandri  a  city 5,001  07 

Alexandria  county*. 1,504  66 

Alleghany 2,822  52 

Amelia ' 4,534  61 

Amherst 7,983  55 

Appomattox 4,009  34 

Augusta 11,297  30 

Bath 1.842  12 

Bedford 12,449  02 

Bland 2,139  34 

Botetourt 5,997  98 

Brunswick 7  466  52 

Buchanan 2,299  30 

Buckingham 7,065  07 

Campbell 8.692  54 

Caroline 7,544  95 

Carroll  6,096  02 

Charles  City 2,367  41 

Charlotte 6,963  94 

Chesterfield 6,840  10 

Clarke 3,098  06 

Craig 1,587  22 

Culpeper 5,646  07 

Cumberland 4,252  87 

Danville 3,187  84 

Dickenson 1,865  86 

Dinwiddle 5,814  29 

Elizabeth  City 3,699  72 

Essex 4,29724 

Fairfax 6,436  58 

Fauquier 10,033  ^o 

Floyd 6,037  20 

Fluvanna 4,200  24 

Franklin 10.827  74 


COUNTV  OK  C.TV.         Ap^rtTnU 

Louisa $8,343  72 

Lunenburg '4,977  34 

Lynchburg 6,491  28 

Madison 4»394  26 

Manchester 2,575  87 

Mathews 2.886  50 

Mecklenburg 10,820  52 

Middlesex 2,658  43 

Montgomery 7,561  46 

Nansemond.  : 6,501  60 

Nelson 6,995  93 

New  Kent 2,265  24 

Norfolk  city 7,409  76 

Norfolk  county 10,572  84 

Northampton 3,465  46 

Northumberland .3,336  46 

Nottoway 4,825  63 

Orange 5,732  76 

Page 4,692  50 

Patrick 5,778  17 

Petersburg 7,565  59 

*  Pittsylvania 21,730  82 

Portsmouth 3,421  08 

Powhatan 3,251  83 

Prince  Edward 6, 172  39 

Prince  George 3,673  92 

Princess  Anne 4,029  96 

Prince  William 3,907  15 

Pulaski 3.774  03 

Rappahannock 3,880  32 

Richmond  city 22,372  73 

Richmond  county 3,158  95 

Roanoke  city 1,409  71 

Roanoke  county 5,201  28 

Rockbridge 8,436  60 

Rockingham 12,092  98 
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Frederick l4i87o  oi 


Winchester.. 
Fredericksburg. 

Giles 

Gloucester   

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 


i,8i6  32 

1,640  88 

3»923  66 

5,000  04 
3.839  04 
5,795  71 
2,276  59 

3.1^  " 

Halifax 14,204  45 


Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight. . 
James  City.... 
King&  Queen. 
King  George.. 
King  William. . 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 


7,710  07 
7.356  10 
7.728  65 
2,099  09 
3.825  62 
1.545  94 
4.109  43 
3,227  06 
4,029  96 
2.584  13 
6,949  49 
8.588  30 


Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  . . , 

Smyth 

Southampton  . 
Spotsylvania . . . 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex . . . .. 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick , 

Washington 

Westmoreland. 
Williamsburg. . 

Wise 

Wytbe 

York 


Total. 


I6.082 

61 

7,656  41 

7.264  24 

5,343  70 

7415  95 

4,360 

20 

2.927 

78 

1,988 

66 

2,816 

33 

4,329  24 

6,566 

62 

2,883 

41 

1,090 

82 

10,910  30 

3425 

21 

458 

21 

2,962 

87 

6,268 

37 

3,227 

06 

(629,799 

67 

*  Including  TunsUll,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  districts. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superin- 
tendent, and  each  county  and  city  treasurer. 


Jno.  L.  Buchanan, 
Superintendent  Publu  Instruction. 


Five  Months  the  Minimam  Term. 

Schools  must  not  be  opened  for  a  shorter  term  than  five  months. 
The  aim  of  school  officers  should  be  to  lengthen  rather  than  shorten 
the  term.  But  they  should  not  do  this  by  lowering  the  already  mea- 
ger pay  of  the  teachers. 


Sub-Apportionment  of  School  Funds. 

State  and  county  school  funds  must  be  sub-apportioned  by  the 
county  superintendent  among  the  several  districts  of  the  county  on 
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the  basis  of  school  population,  and  a  statement  in  writing  most  be  fur- 
nished the  clerk  of  each  district  and  the  county  treasurer,  showing 
the  amount  and  date  of  the  sub-apportionment,  which  statement 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  county  superintendent's  record-book. 


Twenty  Days  the  School  Month. 

The  school  month  prescribed  by  regulation  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion consists  of  twenty  school  days — four  weeks.  A  teacher  cannot 
lawfully  protract  his  school  month  beyond  twenty  days,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  average  daily  attendance  required  to  form  a  legal  school. 
County  superintendents  will  please  bear  this  in  mind. 


Examination  Questions. 


Several  superintendents  have  not  complied  with  regulation  of  Board 
of  Education  (see  School  Laws,  section  350)  in  this  matter.  In  the 
October  Journal  we  shall  publish  a  list  of  the  delinquents,  should 
there  be  any  at  that  time. 


Blank  Fonns. 


We  again  remind  superintendents  that  a  supply  of  blank  forms 
was  sent  them  in  July.  We  kept  only  a  small  surplus  on  hand,  and 
cannot  undertake  to  furnish  another  supply.  Hereafter,  in  their 
applications  for  more  forms,  superintendents  must  state  the  number 
received  in  the  package  already  sent  them,  and  give  the  reason  for 
needing  more  than  were  sent  them  in  July. 


The  Following  Superintendents  of  schools  have  been  ap- 
pointed :  Joseph  G.  Swartz,  for  the  dty  of  Fredericksburg,  in  place 
of  James  Taylor,  resigned ;  Cary  Breckenridge,  for  the  county  of 
Botetourt,  in  place  of  R.  S.  Burks,  deceased ;  George  R.  Mapp, 
for  the  county  of  Northampton,  in  place  of  James  T.  Nottingham, 
8 
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deceased.    These  appointments  are  for  the  unexpired  term  ending 
June  30,  1889. 


When  a  plain  circular  of  instruction  is  sent  to  school  officers, 
why  should  any  of  them  write  to  know  if  they  may  not  have  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  exemption  from  compliance. 


Our  school  officers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  this  office  is 
not  responsible  for  any  advertisement  which  appears  in  the  Journal. 


The  Graphic  Copy-Books  are  required  to  be  used  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  any  others. 
Superintendents  will  please  see  that  this  requirement  is  strictiy  en- 
forced. 


An  unusual  press  of  work  in  this  office  has  prevented  prompt 
attention  to  many  letters  received.  Their  writers  will  please  be  in- 
dulgent. We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  attention  to  them  all  after  a 
little  while. 


County  Superintendents  will  please  report  fully  under  every 
head  in  the  blank  forms  for  their  monthly  reports.  Some  of  those 
sent  in  are  not  complete,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  list  of  books  in  use.  Let  us  have  full  reports,  gentlemen,  and 
let  them  be  sent  within  the  time  prescribed.  See  section  347  of 
School  Laws  and  Regulations. 


Feabody  Soholarships. 

After  competitive  examinations  held  in  Salem,  Staunton,  and  Rich- 
mond, scholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College  were  awarded 
to  the  following  persons :  Miss  Bessie  H.  Blanton,  Miss  Alma  Ken- 
yon,  Messrs.  Hugh  S.  Bird,  John  J.  Miller,  Philip  B.  Jones,  and  John 
W.  McCaleb. 
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Treasurer's  Report. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Superintendents  who  have  not  sent  in  com- 
plete reports  of  their  county  treasurer,  we  quote  the  following  sec- 
tions of  the  school  law  : 

146.  The  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  required, 
render  to  the  county  superintendent  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
paents  of  school  moneys  which  have  passed  through  his  hands  during  the 
year,  and  exhibit  his  vouchers  for  disbursements ;  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent, having  examined  the  said  accounts  and  vouchers,  shall  transmit 
the  account  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  report  whether 
the  vouchers  are  satisfactory. 

147.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  to  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  county  board,  at  its  annual  meeting,  August  1-15  of  each  year,  a  full 
report,  together  with  his  vouchers  and  other  official  papers,  which  contain 
all  accounts,  evidences  of  payments,  and  other  transactions  pertaining  to  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds  for  public  free  school  purposes  during  the 
year  next  preceding ;  and  in  like  manner  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks 
of  all  the  district  boards  to  lay  before  the  county  board  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing their  official  record  and  account  books,  vouchers,  contracts,  deeds,  and 
all  other  official  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  school  business  of  the 
year  just  closed.  Upon  the  examination  of  these  records,  accounts  and 
other  papers,  should  there  appear  to  have  been  any  delinquency  or  irregu- 
larity in  the  acts  of  any  treasurer,  district  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  officer 
or  member  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school  board  to  make 
a  minute  of  the  focts  upon  its  record,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  the 
case  or  cases  may  require. 

148.  Should  any  county  treasurer,  or  clerk  of  any  district  school  boards 
fail  to  produce  and  lay  before  the  county  board  his  books  and  papers,  as  re- 
quired in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  board  to  enter  upon  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
against  every  such  delinquent  treasurer  or  clerk,  which  amount  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  or  percentage  of  such  officer.  Moreover,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  before  sending  his  annual  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  visit  and  examine  the  books 
and  papers  of  every  such  delinquent  officer,  and  to  make  a  special  report 
thereon  in  connection  with  his  annual  report.  It  is  hereby  provided  that  the 
county  board  shall  have  power  to  remit  the  fine  of  five  dollars  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing. 


Virginia  Teaohers'  Beading  Association. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Virginia  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Association  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Salem,  August  2d. 
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The  President,  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  read  his  annual  report, 
in  which  he  took  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Association  upon 
its  success..  About  four  hundred  teachers,  he  stated,  had  joined  the 
Association  since  its  organization  at  Wytheville  two  years  ago,  and 
read,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  course  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
The  course  comprises  the  following  works  on  the  science  and  art  of 
education:  Raub*s  "Methods  of  Teaching,"  Raub's  School  "Man- 
agement," Johonnot*s  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,*'  Hew 
ett's  '*  Pedagogy,"  and  Painter's  "  History  of  Education."  A  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  will  be  awarded  to  those  teachers  who  have 
completed  the  whole  course.  The  President's  report  concluded 
with  these  words:  **The  Association  has  done  much  good,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  at  present  a  more  general  interest  in  it  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  It  may  become  a  very  efficient  auxiliary  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  our  State.  With  an  increased  mem- 
bership, it  may  be  made  instrumental  in  elevating,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  standing  of  our  teachers  in  their  professional  work." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Suavely,  was  read,  and 
indicated  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Major  W.  G.  Repass,  showed  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $20.31. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan;  First  Vice  President,  Professor  F. 
V.  N,  Painter  ;  Second  Vice-Presidetit,  Miss  Bettie  Urquhart ;  Secre- 
tary,  Professor  W.  F.  Fox ;  Treasurer,  Superintendent  William  M . 
Graybill. 

A  new  committee  on  Course  of  Reading,  to  serve  for  two  years, 
was  elected  as  follows  :  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  Professor  L.  R. 
Holland,  and  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Newell  and  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan  were  called  on,  and 
delivered  brief  addresses,  in  which  they  cordially  approved  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association,  and  urged  the  teachers  of  the  Institute  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Davenport  and  Misses  Ezekiel,  Eubank  and  Urquhart 
were  appointed  to  solicit  new  members,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  names  was  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

The  organic  basis  of  the  Association  is  now  as  follows : 

1.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Association. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading. 
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3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

4.  All  white  persons  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  educational  work,  may 
become  members  of  this  Association  by  authorizing  the  secretary  to 
enroll  their  names  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

5.  The  annual  fee  for  membership  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  years,  and  con- 
sist of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
three  to  be  elected  biennially. 

8.  Examination  questions  on  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  annually 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  answered  and  returned  to 
the  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing  of  each 
member. 

9.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  officers  shall  award  a 
certificate  to  each  member  who  has  maintained  throughout  a  credita- 
ble standing. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  more  extended  course  of 
reading  may  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 

In  accordance  with  the  tenth  article,  the  Association  instructed  the 
committee  to  recommend  books  for  a  third  year's  course  : 

The  advantages  of  the  Association  are  obvious.  The  course  of 
reading  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  educational  theory 
and  practice.  It  embodies  the  views  of  our  ablest  and  most  progres- 
sive educators.  Teachers  who  wish  to  achieve  success  must  qualify 
themselves  for  their  work.  The  Association  will  stimulate  effort,  and 
wisely  direct  it  Its  members  will  be  inspired  with  a  new  interest  in 
their  calling ;  they  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  their  work  by  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods ;  and  they  will  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  their  vocation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  membership  may  be  increased  to  one  thousand 
during  the  present  year.  In  a  few  days  a  circular  containing  full 
information  as  to  joining  the  Association,  course  of  reading  for  the 
ensuing  two  years,  and  procuring  books  at  reduced  rates,  will  be  sent 
to  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
their  teachers.  With  their  cordial  co-operation,  which  it  is  believed 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  give,  the  Association  will  prove  very  helpful 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  Virginia. 
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The  Eastern  Shore  Normal  Institute. 

Some  time  last  spring,  Dr.  John  E.  Mapp,  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Accomac  county,  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  normal  institute  during 
the  summer  at  Onancock  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  For  this  purpose  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  Frank  P.  Brent, 
Esq.,  principal  of  the  Onancock  Academy,  the  leading  educational  institu- 
tion on  the  Eastern  Shore.  As  no  money  could  be  obtained  from  the  State 
authorities,  the  institute  had^o  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
attended  it. 

The  buildings  of  the  Onancock  Academy  were  secured  free  of  cost,  and 
the  session  opened  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  and  continued  four  weeks, 
There  were  about  twenty  teachers  in  attendance,  and  the  cost  of  tuition, 
board,  etc.,  was  from  $2$  to  I30  to  each  teacher.  Mr.  Brent,  who  acted  as 
principal  of  the  institute,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  History,  English, 
and  School  Management.  Mr.  Aretas  M.  Hughlett,  Jr.,  principal  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  Danville,  lectured  on  Arithmetic,  giving  practical  illus- 
trations of  his  methods  in  all  the  important  divisions  of  this  subject.  Miss 
Madeline  Mapp,  daughter  of  Superintendent  Mapp.and  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Farmville,  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  by 
giving  instruction  in  the  grading  of  primary  schools. 

Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford.  one  of  the  four  New  York  State  Normal  lec- 
turers, occupied  an  entire  week  in  lecturing  on  improved  methods  of  teaching 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Subjects  connected  with  School  Management,  de- 
livering two  lectures  a  day.  Dr.  George  T.  Scarburgh,  of  Accomac  court- 
house, delivered  an  excellent  series  of  lectures  on  Hygiene  in  the  school- 
room. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises,  public  lectures  were  delivered  at 
night — one  every  week — by  Professors  Sanford,  Hughlett  and  Brent,  which 
drew  together  large  assemblages  from  the  town  and  surrounding  country, 
and  aroused  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  an  examination  was  held,  and  the  papers  sub- 
mitted showed  most  gratifying  results. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  teachers,  who  receive  but  paltry  sala- 
ries for  the  important  and  laborious  work  they  are  doing  for  the  children  of 
the  State,  have  made  such  sacrifices  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  this  institute,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  authorities  may 
find  it  possible  hereafter  to  assist  Dr.  Mapp  with  an  appropriation  of  funds 
to  provide  for  normal  training  every  year  for  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  free  of  cost  for  tuition,  as  has  been  done  for  the  teachers  in  other 
sections  of  the  State. 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.  PRICE, 
75  CENTS— CASH;  WHEN  SENT  BY  MAIL  15  CENTS  MORE. 

BOOKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  FOR  STATE  SCHOOL 
FUNDS.  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS, 
MAILED  POSTPAID,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH.  APPROVED  BY  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOI^BOOKS  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  THE  BEST 
TERMS  OF 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  ft  ENGLISH, 

ijo^-4  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va, 

BIOHMOND  GOLLEOE,  Biohmondi  Virginia. 

EIGHT  SCHOOLS— Latin,  Greek,  Modem  Languages,  English,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Philosophy.  Fall  corps  of  eight  Professors.  Every  facility 
for  selecting  studies  according  to  previous  preparation  and  future  aims.  Sevend 
courses  of  Subsidiary  Lectures  free.  Ample  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus.  Li- 
brary, museum,  gymnasium,  two  literary  societies ;  all  the  appliances  and  advantages 
of  a  well-equip^ped  and  prosperous  College.  Instruction  thortmgh  and  standards 
high.     Moral  and  social  surroundings  unsurpassed. 

Txucs  for  Nine  Months'  Session :  Matriculation,  I15 ;  room-rent,  I5 ;  tuition  in 
three  schools,  I70;  board,  I90  to  |ioo;  fuel,  light,  washing,  &c.,  about  |20. 

Next  Session  opens  SEPTEMBER  23,  1886. 

For  Catalogue  with  fuller  information  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  of  Faculty, 

EPILEPSY  FITS! 

OBTK  DKAK  TO  HB,  m  well  m  Tery  BUUDy 
olb«ri  I  know  of,  haTin^  been  O  «red  of  this  Terrll^lo 
I>iMMe»  I  will,  for  hmnaoity's  Mke»  Mud  the  roodtrt 
ftpce  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addreMing 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
1SS4  TIVB  ST.,  PBIIJkl>BI.PBIA,  PA. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  IMitor, 

No.  sag  W.  Main  Strut,  RUhmmd,  Va. 
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g&ce  of  jfcji  Antwerp,  (§ragg  ^  igo., 

^blishers  of  the  ^dectic  (gducational  Series, 

August  18th,  1886. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Profes- 
sional Reading  and  Study ^  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  the  Teachers  of  the  country  a  highly  meritorious  list 
of  Teachers'  Manuals,  Literary,  Scientific,  Historical  and 
Pedagogical  Works^  desi^d  for  Reading  Circles,  Summer 
Normal  Classes,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Home  Reading, 
at  special  rates  and  large  discounts.  The  following  Books 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  single  copies,  cash 
with  order,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

Mdling  Price. 

White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,  .... 

Hailman's  History  of  Pedagogy, 

Hailman's  KiDdergarten  Colture, 

HailmaD's    Edacational  Lectures    (*' Pedagogy" 

^*  Eindergarten  Culture"  in  one  volume), 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
How  to  Teach  (by  Eiddle,  Harrison  and  Calkins), 
Ogden's  Science  of  Education, 
Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching, 
Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,     . 
Eclectic  Question  Book, 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods, 
Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge, 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge. 
Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics,    . 
Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology, 
Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language, . 
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and 


Part  I 
Part  n, 


n  17 

1  17 

70 

70 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
40 
68 
70 
58 
68 
74 
17 
58 
17 


Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution, 

Cole's  Institute  Reader, . 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 

Bitter's  Comparative  Geography, 

Bitter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 

Gregory's  Political  Economy,     . 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,    . 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  . 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Gow'b  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,    . 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


Mailing  PriM 

$1    17 

93 

1  40 

76 

1  25 

.      1  17 

1  17 

.      1  17 

1  17 

1  40 

1  63 

70 

1  17 

M     1  40 

1  87 

.      1  87 

1  17 

70 

SPECIAL  ^JLTES  OJE"  ^ISOOUJSTT 

On  Quantities  by  Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  5  copies  or  more,  cash  witb  order. 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


26  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
88}  per  cent. 
85    per  cent. 


*»*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 


***  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  will  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  terms ^  as  advertised  elsewhere, 

f^an  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.     -    -     28  Bond  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 
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The  only  family  Bible  having  both  the  aathorized  and  revised  versions  of 

BOTE  TEE  OLS  AND  NETT  TESTAUENTS 

in  parallel  columns,  line  for  line  on  each  page.  The  most  collateral  matter,  the  most 
handsome  engravings,  and  most  authentic  commentary ;  the  cheapest,  the  stroogest 
bound,  the  most  salable  styles.  NONE  LIKE  THEM.  In  short,  the  biggest  and 
best  book  for  the  least  money.  A  GOLDEN  HARVEST  for  agents.  Write  us  for 
LIBERAL  TERMS  and  choice  of  territory.         Address 

W.  L.  BELL.  Publisher, 

Columbia,  8.  C. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  ftdTertising  in  nevvB|>aperB  In  these  hard  tiniM, 
withont  flrit  obtidning  an  Mtlmate  of  the  cost  flrom 
Geo.  P.  BowBLL  k  Go's  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
No.  10  Spmoe  street,  New  Tork.  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
furnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  newtpaper  rates  and 
reference. 
> . 

UKIVERSXTT    OF    VXROXITIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Ensineerins,  and  Asricnlture* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.    Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  I248.    Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANtlE, 

Boac  139,  Richmond,  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEAGHER8 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND   BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  technicality ,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  rukng,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Regular  Course,  price,  per  dozen,  $x.ao.    Shorter  Course,  price  per  dosen,  84 

cents.    A  Set  of  the  Regular  Course  will  be  mailed  for  examination 

for  50  cents  j   Shorter  Course,  40  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  list  of  1,000  nmpapert  divided  Into  8TATSB 
AND    810TI0N8   will    b«    lent    on    application— 


To  tlioM  who  want  their  MlTertisIng  to  pay,  wo 
Mn  olfor  no  hotter  modiam  for  thonragh  and  offeo- 
tiTo  work  th*Q  the  TBrioni  aectioDS  of  our  Select 
Local  UBt.    CIKO.  P.  BOWKI«L*€0., 

Mewgpaper  AdTortieing  BarcM, 
10  Bprooe  street,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18  Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  .|    60 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36  Manry*s  Revised  Manual I  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64  Nniury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28  Holmes'  New  History I  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

If  yon  think  of  expending  flf^  or  one 
I  hundred  dollara  in  adTertialng  send  ns  a 
copy  of  your  edTertieement,  and  we  will 
I  tell  yon  (free  of  charge)  what  will  he  the 
heet  poanble  investment  for  yon  to  make. 
Bend  10  oenti  ft>r  onr  170  page  pamph- 
let   Addreei, 

010.  P.  BOWBLL  k  00*8  MiwsTAPu  Aovsansiiro 
BvEBAU,  10  Bpkuci  Srmxn,  Nsw  Toax. 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE, 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tm^  liEXIlVGTO]^,  CINCIIVNATI  AIVD  I«OIJIS¥II«IiE,  -«i 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,    W£ST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

0HARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNE8BORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  POEQE 

— TO- 

LOUISVILLE    A.V9T>    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

Nashville,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points* 

-TO- 
aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  RO UTE, 

Before  selecting  yoar  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST.  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  ]ess  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^jent. 

T^l?  A  r^  ITI?  T)  Q  I  ^"^  ^^^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
JL  JlJJlJl  V^  LX  JlJ l\0  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  |i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo-lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wantedi  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fins  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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A  REAUTIFUL  ROMPLEXION ! 


HABAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALM! 


HAGAH*8  HAOHOUA  BALM  gives  a  Pure  and  Blooming  Complexion, 
Seitoies  and  Presenres  TonthM  Beauty.  Its  elbcts  are  Gradual,  Hatnral 
and  Fttrfeet.  It  Semoves  BednesB,  Blotchee^  Pimples,  Tan,  Sunburn  and 
Fieddes,andmakesaIiadyof  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty?  The  HAONOUA 
BALM  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearanoa 
to  the  Countenanoe.  HAOAN'S  MAGHOUA  BALM  has  been  Established 
nearty  40  Tears.  Hagan's  Kagnolia  Bahn  can  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and 
PeifbnienL 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAQILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Vir^^nia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

$1^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  you 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-paid 
by  return  mail. 

^  *'  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task. — 
Educational  ytmmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BEIili  iL  CO*,  Publifllieni, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Ljmchburg,  Va. 


H 


I  fields  are  scarce,  bat  those  -who  -write  to 
8UDSOQ  k  Co  Portland,  Maine, will  receiro 
free,  fall  iarormatfon  at>oul  work  which 
tbej  can  do.  aod  li  re  at  hoine,thnt  will  pay 
theai  from  t5  to  $25  per  day.  Some  have 
earned  over  $5(>  in  a  day.  Either  kx  .  young  or  old.  <'apital 
not  required.  Too  are  started  free.  Thoae  who  start  at  once 
are  al»olately  sure  of  snog  HCtle  fortunes.    All  is  new. 
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Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 
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BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street.  Bal^h,  N.  C. 
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terms  to  teachers. 
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THE  LIQHT-RONNM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  show^  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdocing. 
Artistically  Beantifnl.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Constroction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  wiUi 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic**   more    than  ever,    without 
qoestion,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Oo.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Mportant  to  Scbool  Oicers,  SnperintenileDts,  anil  Teachers. 


UNABRIDGED 

Cluarto  Dictionary, 

THB    LARGRSl    ANb    MOST    COMPLETE 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING   204  ADDITIONAL  PAGES 
AND  OVER    i2.5CX)   NEW   WORDS, 
AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  SYNO- 
NYMS OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USB. 

THE  NBW~EDmON  OP 

WlthStniie&'iBtfmnMXnltxftffTBoMtiaddltifluL     WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING.  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WO.RCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  ist,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  Or   VIRGINIA, 

TBBSB  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GRADE. 

ADOPTED  AHD  U8ID  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE. 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States  and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post, 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University  : 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

"*Resoived^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

***  Resolved t  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  ia  generally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Enttllsh  language, 
and  is  so  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whfttier,  Samner,  Holmea,  Irving.  Winthrop,  Agaaiiz, 
Bfarsh,  Henry  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Quincy,  Felton,  Hillisrd,  Memmingor,  and  the  majority! 
oar  moat  distinguished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  recognised  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  our 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  all  the 
laiige  newspaper  oflBcesin  the  United  States  and  England. 

49*  Deecriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  addrea  on 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


The  best  prictical  English  Dictionary 
extant. — Qaartvrly  iit^-ior,  London, 


la  Tmrlons  Styles  of  BlndinfT,  with 
and  without  P»t«nt  Index. 

*'An  iATaJuabfe  companion  in  etery 
School  and  at  every  Fireside." 


The  Attention  of  School  OAeers,  and  others,  is 
invited  to  the  fact  that  in  purcliaaing  the  latest  isaue 
of  thi»  work,  they  get 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  30Cn»  more  words  And  nearly  2000  more  iUus- 
trations  than  any  othor  American*  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  over  26,(XK)  Titles, 

with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 

formation,  ( Just'  Added,  I880)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giving  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts*  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons; 

al9o  various  tables  giving  vaJuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

The  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  features 
not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 


W^EBSTER    IlSr   VIRGIISri^. 

Warmly  indorsed  by  sncli  prominent  Ednoalmra  as 

B.  PUBVISAR,  L.I..  D.,  ^Chairman  of  Facnlty,  Richmond  College. 

JAMES  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  bhairman  of  Faculty,  University  of  Virf^inla. 

yOAHK.DAVI^  JA..  1>.,  Prof.  Moral  Philoeophy,  University  of  Virginia. 

Vf,  H.  RUFFNITR,  Prin.  State  Female  Normal  Schopl.         . 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SA|ITH,  L.!..  D«^  Supt.  Virginia  MiUtary  InsUtnte. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKK,  A.  M.,  Sup'tHollin»  Institute. 

VE\\  E.  E.  WllJBY,  D.  D.,  Pres*t  Martha  Washington  College. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  I>.  D.t  Preset  Wesleyan  Female  Instltnte. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSf  LS  LEE,  Pres't  Washington  and  l«e  University, 

REV.  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK^  D.  D.,  ITof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  tX.  D.    Late  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  E.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  CoUege. 

JULIUS  D.  DREBtER,  A.  M.  Ph.%>.,  Pres't  Roanoke  College. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Prln.  Richmond  Female  Seminary.. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN*  Pres*t  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV,  J.  J.  SCriERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  College. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 
In   1882  a  majority  of  the  counties  and  citicH  of  Virginia  made  a  selection    of  Dictionaries  for 
a»e  in  their  Schools.     Of  this  number,  ninety-six   per  oent.  favored  and  adopteti  WolwU^r'a 
Diotionaries  in  preference  to  all  otherH. 

Webster**  Unabridged  Dictionary  has  been  recommended  by  Statt^  Superintendents 
of  Poblic  Schools  of  thirty-six  different  States,  nearly  all  of  whom  express  the  desire,  that  a  oopy 
be  placed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  their  respective  States. 

Nearly  all  the  College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  recomm«*nd  Webster's  Unabridged. 

Forty  thousand  copiers  of  Webster's  Unabridged  have  been  plwed  in  as  many  Publie 
Si;hoo]s  of  the  United  States,  by  State  enactment  or  the  action  of  S«-hool  autliorities. 

Twen^  million  School  Books,  lia^ed  on  Webster,  arepublishe<i  annually. 

Every  State  porehase  of  Dictionaries  for  Schools  has  been  Webster's. 

Webster's  is  the  IMctionary  used  as  authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Coart  of  the  U.  S.  at  Washington. 

The  sale  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  is  believed,  by  the  testimony  of  Booksellers,  to  be  at  least 
twenty  tiiinee  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

Do  not  these  facts  show  that 
WEBSTai  IS  THE  WATIOWAI.  STANBA3EIP? 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Booksellers.  Pamphlets  of  Specimen  Pages,  Testimonials,  Ac,  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  upon  application  to  the  Publishers, 

a.  *  a  MERRIAM  *  GO.,  Springfield,  Mam. 


To  the  Teachers  and  Educators  of  Virginia. 


THE  FOLLOWING   BOOKS,  PUBI^ISHED  BY 

AS.  BARNES  &  CO.. 

are  in  satisfactory  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State — viz : 

Special  Wholesale  Price 
DAVIES  &  PECK'3  BRIEF  ARITHMETIC,  -  -  ^50 

DA  VIES  &  PECK'S  COMPLETE   ARITI^MBTIC^    -  -       .75 

\VATS0N*S  COMPLETE  SPELLER,            -          -  -            .20 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  PRIMARY  READER,  -       .18 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  SECOND  READER,  -            .35 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  THIRD  READER,        -  -      .50 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER,  -            .63 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FIFTH  READER,         -  -      .90 

MONTBITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,     -  -             55 

MONTEITH'SCOMPREHENSIVEOEOGRAPHV(Va.Sp.),      i.io 

These  books  are  the  pri^ducts  of  Hfty  years'  experience  in  the  publishing  busrnftss 
and  making  of^School  b.iiks. 

They  Are  Excelled  hy  None  and  Equalled  by  Few. 

They  are  giving  eminent  satusfaction  where  used.   According  to  the  recent  action 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education  these  Books  are  permitted  10  be  used  during 

the  next  four  years.     Ahhough  not  under  any  agreement  to  do  so,  the 

publishers  have  determined  to  offer  these  books  at  their 

Wholesale  Prices  In  the  Stale  of  Virginia. 

Teachers  and  scholar*  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them  at  these  prices  are  requested  to 

address  their  orders  direct  to  the  publishing  house,  enclosing  price  of  book 

wanted, as  f^er  above  list,  and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  postpaid. 

For  Catalogues  and  Price  Li-is  of  over  three  hundred  educational  books,  address 

A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co., 

Nof>.  Ill   A    118    WILI.I4m   NTBEET,   5kEW  TOBK. 
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Webster's  Dictionaries. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARDS. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES  ARE  UNIVERSALLY  USED  IN  VIRCINIA. 
^d  throughoat  the  country  the  animal  sale  of  Webster  is  more  than  twenty  times 
that  of  any  other  dictionary. 


The  iState  Board  of  Zdnoation  Does  not  Demand  a  Cliange. 

**  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edhcation  does  not  necessitate  changes 
of  text-books  in  any  county  or  city  of  the  State,  but  leaves  the  question  to  be  deter- 
■  mined  by  the  county  and  city  school  boards.  Counties  and  cities  having  other  books 
than  those  on  the  prescribed  list  [except  Copy-Books]  CAN  CONTINUE  IN  USE 
ONE  OR  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  BOOKS  THEY  NOW  HAVE."— /^r^jw 
2nstructi(ms  of  State  Superintendent t  dated  June  ist,  1886. 


Prices  to  Pupils  as  Low  as  any  other  Corresponding  Books. 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary * . .  $0  48 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary 72 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary ; 98 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. f  50 
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753-755  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Practioal  Valne  of  a  College  Eduoation. 

BY  S.  N.  FELLOWS,  D.  D.,  IOWA  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  frequently  affirmed  that  **  College  Education  don't  pay"  — 
** Colleges  are  not  practical.** 

A  late  educational  journal  i^The  Practical  Teacher)  says:  *'In 
truth,  except  a  skinned  eel  or  a  boiled  lobster,  few  things  are  worse 
prepared  for  the  struggle  of  life  than  the  average  graduate/ '  Colo- 
nel R.  G.  Ingersoll  says:  "  You  have  no  idea  how  many  men  educa- 
tion spoils.  Colleges  are  institutions  where  brickbats  are  polished 
and  diamonds  dimmed.'* 

In  the  outset,  we  cheerfully  grant  that  a  college  education  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  highest  success.  Washington,  Franklin, 
Stevenson,  and  Lincoln  were  not  college- trained  men,  and  none  have 
surpassed  them  in  their  respective  fields  of  l^bor.  Here  and  there  a 
rare  genius,  ignoring  the  beaten  paths  and  means  necessary  to  ordi- 
nary mortals,  apparently  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  outstrips  all 
others  in  reaching  the  goal.  But  not  one  in  ten  thousand  is  a  genius, 
and  we  can  derive  no  law  from  exceptions.  The  practical  question 
is  not  whether  it  is  possible  to  gain  the  highest,  or  even  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  without  a  course  in  college,  but  what  are  the  proba- 
bilities ?  Will  a  college  course  increase  the  chances  of  success,  and, 
if  so,  how  much  ? 

Fromiflie  Census  Report  for  1870,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
white  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  (the  four  years  of  usual 
college  life)  was,  in  round  numbers,  1,345,000,  or  about  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1872,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  collegiate  degrees  conferred  that  year  upon 
young  men  was  1,804.  Multiplying  the  number  receiving  degrees 
that  year  by  four  we  obtain  the  number  of  young  men  then  in  col- 
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lege  who  completed  the  course  to  graduation,  viz :   7i2i6.    Uniting 
these  results,  we  reach  the  following  conclusion  : 

Total  number  of  young  men  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21,  1,345,000.  Of  these  there  graduated  from 
college,  7*216,  or,  one  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or  a  little  over 
one  half  of  one  per  cent.  From  the  Census  Report  of  1880,  we 
obtain  the  following  estimates  :  Total  population,  50,155,783. 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  above  equals  the  probable 
number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  viz:  1,755,452. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  same 
year,  estimating  as  before,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  young  men 
then  in  college  who  completed  the  course  to  graduation  was  12,876, 
or,  one  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  or  about  three-fourths  of 
one  per  cent. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  difference  in  the  results 
reached  from  the  reports  of  1870  to  1880.  The  first  is  that  more  re- 
liable statistics  may  have  been  gathered  of  graduates  in  1880. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  ratio  of  graduates  to  population 
probably  increased  during  the  decade.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
if  we  consider  the  entire  period  of  our  country's  history,  the  ratio  of 
graduates  to  population  will  fall  below  that  of  1870,  rather  than  go 
above  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  as  the  basis  for  our  future  esti- 
mates one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  our  country  as 
college  graduates,  and  ninety- nine  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  them  as 
non-college  graduates. 

Let  us  now  inquire  for  the  relative  part  that  these  two  classes  have 
enacted  and  the  relative  success  each  has  gained  in  the  affairs  of  our 
country.  If  a  college  education  is  of  no  advantage  or  practical  value, 
then  it  will  appear  that  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  are  col- 
lege graduates  in  all  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  We  will  examine 
first  the  American  Congress,  perhaps  the  most  unpropitious  field  for 
our  inquiry.  For  examples,  we  take  the  fortieth,  forty  first  and  forty- 
second  Congresses,  which  were  held  during  the  years  from  1867  to 
1873. 

FORTIETH   CONGRESS. 


»,„   _,  Known  Per  cent. 

M-bS..      ^sa'«T«.    a^™rjs 


No.  of 


United  States  Senate. 53  25  47 

House  of  Representatives 198  61  32 
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FORTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 

United  States  Senate 72  33  46 

House  of  Representatives 239  75  31 

FORTY-SECOND    CONGRESS. 

United  States  Senate 74  34  46 

House  of  Representatives 243  77  32 

If  the  above  three  Congresses  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of 
all,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  so  taken, 
then  it  appears  that  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  young  men 
whom  we  have  called  college  graduates  furnish  thirty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  forty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  United  States  Senate ;  while  ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  'cent, 
of  our  young  men  who  are  non-graduates  supply  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
Senate. 

In  preparing  the  following  list  of  national  officers,  we  have  gone 
over  the  entire  period  of  our  country's  history. 

Whole 
Number. 

Presidents  of  the  U.  S 17 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  U.  S 20 

Secretaries  of  State 29 

"             Treasury 33 

War 31 

••             Navy 30 

"             Interior 14 

Attorneys-General - 38 

Postmasters-General 30 

Speakers  of  House  of  Repres'tives . . .  26 

Associate  Judges  U.  S.  S.  C 41 

Chief  Justices  U.  S.  S.  C 6 

Total 315  184  58 

It  will  be  seen  that  one- half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  young  men 
who  are  known  to  have  been  college  graduates  have  filled  fifty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  above  federal  offices  since  the  beginning  of  our  coun- 
try's history,  and  ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  them  who 
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have  been  non-college  graduates  have  gained  forty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  same  offices  during  the  same  period.  Such  are  the  facts  as 
given  in  official  reports  in  regard  to  the  number  and  success  of 
college  graduates  in  the  United  States  Civil  Service. 

We  illustrate  the  above  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
Suppose  we  take  an  average  one  hundred  thousand  young  men. 
According  to  the  statistics  given,  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  or  five 
hundred  of  them  are  college  graduates,  and  ninety-nine  and  one-half 
per  cent.,  or  ninety  nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  of  them  are  non- 
college  graduates.  Suppose  again,  that  one  hundred  of  the  above 
named  United  States  offices  are  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  in  a 
lottery.  Fifty-eight  of  these  offices  would  be  distributed  among  the 
five  hundred  college  graduates,  and  forty-two  among  the  ninety-nine 
thousand  and  five  hundred  non-college  graduates.  The  chances  of 
the  graduates  for  a  prize  would  be  one  in  nine ;  the  chances  of 
the  lion -graduates  for  a  prize  would  be  one  in  2^130,  The  chances 
of  the  graduates  to  those  of  the  non-graduates  would  be  as  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  to  one.  Unless  some  other  cause  can  be  shown 
for  this  remarkable  success  of  college  graduates,  the  strong  pre 
sumption  is  that  it  is  due  to  college  training. 

Again,  if  we  enter  our  largest  organized  industries  it  is  believed 
that  similar  facts  and  results  will  appear.  We  will  find,  for  instance, 
in  a  great  railway  corporation,  that  the  ordinary  laborers  and  under 
officials  are  trained  chiefly  in  details —  "  trained  in  the  business  for  the 
business'* — in  that  which  may  almost  be  termed  mechanical,  and 
have  thus  become  fitted  for  their  subordinate  positions.  But  if  we 
go  higher  and  inquire  for  the  men  of  directive  intelligence,  who  with 
keen  and  far-sighted  vision  look  over  this  great  land  and  send  out 
lines  and  branches  of  railway  running  west  and  northwest  and  south- 
west, that  seem  like  great  iron  fingers  extended  to  grasp  in  their  em- 
brace the  entire  continent,  we  shall  find  that  they — the  men  who 
organize,  direct,  and  control  these  marvellous  enterprises— are  men 
whose  practical  education  consists  not  so  much  in  "  education  of  the 
hand  to  skill  as  of  the  brain  to  directive  intelligence."  They  are 
men  of  trained  minds,  disciplined  intellects,  obtained,  it  is  believed, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  the  college  or  university. 

A  re  examination  of  our  facts  and  figures  will  reveal  another  gen- 
eral truth  or  law  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  this  : 
that  among  the  positions  of  honor  and  honorable  success  in  life,  the 
per  cent,  of  college  graduates  who  gain  them  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  office  or  place  is  higher  or  more  important.    Thus  : 
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House  of  Representatives 32  per  cent,  are  graduates. 

United  States  Senate 46  "  •* 

Vice  Presidents  of  United  States 50  "  " 

Speakers  House  of  Representatives 6r  '*  " 

Presidents  of  United  States 65  '*  " 

Associate  Justices  of  Supreme  Court 73  "  ** 

Chief  Justices  of  Supreme  Court 83  "  *' 

May  we  not  safely  estimate  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  above 
offices  by  the  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  who  have  occupied  them  ? 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  assembly  of  men,  whether 
legislative,  political,  secular,  or  religious,  there  are  a  few  men  who 
are  its  leaders  and  frame  its  platforms  or  shape  its  legislation.  Go 
to  the  American  Congress  during  the  period  from  i860  to  1870. 
Who  were  its  leaders  and  what  per  cent,  of  them  were  college  grad- 
uates ?  We  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  per  cent.,  but  will  name 
some  of  the  men  who  were  graduates  : 

Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Butler,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Freling- 
huysen,  Garfield,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Saulsbury,  Stevens, 
Sumner,  Voorhees,  Yates,  and  others,  all  college  graduates.  And  if 
we  should  include  those  who  had  taken  a  partial  course  in  college 
and  gained  its  inspiration,  we  would  add  the  names  of  Chandler, 
Conklin,  Edmunds,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Morton,  Boutwell,  and  others. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  graduate. 
Granted  !  Cheerfully  granted  !  But  who  were  his  counsellors,  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Rebellion  ?» 
All  the  leaders  in  that  Cabinet  were  college- trained  men.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  the  shrewd  diplomatist,  who  held  other  nations  at  bay  until 
the  Rebellion  was  throttled.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  fertile  brain 
developed  a  financial  system  whereby  our  nation  was  saved  from 
national  bankruptcy,  and  our  national  bonds  became  as  good  as  gold 
in  foreign  markets.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  that  man  of  iron,  who 
organized  a  million  of  raw  recruits  into  an  army  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  Gideon  Welles,  who  almost  from  nothing  created  a  navy 
sufficient  for  our  needs.  Each  of  these  and  every  other  member  of 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  save  one,  was  a  college  graduate.  So  also  in  the 
army.  It  was  not  till  thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined  men  filled 
the  chief  places  in  command,  that  the  Federal  forces  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  the  Rebellion.  We  repeat,  the  law  is,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  universal,  that  the  higher  the  rank  or  position,  the  larger  the 
per  cent,  of  college  graduates  who  occupy  it. 

It  is  evident  to  all  careful  observers  that  college  students,  under  the 
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stimulating  influence  of  college  life»  grow  more  rapidly,  mature  ear- 
lier, and  reach  eminence  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation  sooner  than 
the  non-college  student  or  graduate.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that 
graduates  attain  a  position  and  success  at  thirty-five  years  of  age 
which  non -graduates  do  not  reach  until  they  are  forty-five. 

If  this  observation  be  correct,  then  a  college  training  virtually  adds 
ten  years  to  a  man's  life — ten  years,  not  of  childhood  or  of  dotage, 
but  of  vigorous,  manly  life.  The  college  graduate  having  ten  years 
more  in  which  to  grow  and  labor,  easily  rises  to  the  highest  positions 
and  bears  away  the  brightest  honors. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  paper  teach  us  that  mind  is  a  vital  force 
in  all  human  activity — that  it  is  "  the  forecast  and  insight  of  disci- 
plined intellect,  not  brute  muscle,  that  accumulates  the  treasures  and 
bears  away  the  honors  of  the  world,"  and  that  collegiate  training  tends 
to  secure  such  a  discipline.  Not  that  a  college  education  can  trans- 
form mediocrity  into  genius  and  brickbats  into  diamonds.  But  it 
can  and  does  polish  diamonds,  and  at  the  same  time  it  molds  and 
shapes  even  brickbats  so  that  they  may  become  more  serviceable  in 
the  building  of  national  character. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  For  four  years,  and  under  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  learned  teachers.,  college  students  pursue  a  course 
of  study  and  discipline  which  the  wisdom  of  centuries  has  devised 
and  improved  for  the  complete  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  mental  and  moral  powers.  Such  a  training  in  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  philosophy  tends  to  develop  the  power  of  con- 
secutive and  continuous  thought — mental  grip  upon  difficult  questions 
— concentrated  attention,  sustained  and  patient  effort,  and  teaches 
that  success  is  sure  if  waited  for  and  labored  for. 

It  develops  habits  of  industry,  self  control  and  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, before  which  obstacles  crumble  and  difficulties  vanish.  It 
accustoms  one  to  long  and  laborious  effort  for  the  attainment  of  an 
end.  It  trains  him  in  the  habit  of  methodizing  what  he  learns  and 
digesting  what  he  reads.  The  inspiration  that  springs  from  four 
years  of  communion  with  "  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men 
of  all  times,*'  elevates  the  aspirations,  enlarges  the  horizon  of  mental 
vision,  and  therefore  tends  to  prevent  what  has  been  called  '*  the  dry 
rot  of  partial  development'*  and  *'the  intolerant  self-sufficiency  of 
the  so-called  practical  man,"  and  increases  the  capacity  for  profes- 
sional intensity  without  professional  narrowness  and  bigotry.  It  pre- 
pares one  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  his  own  vocation 
and  to  grasp  in  his  conceptions  and  sympathies  the  multiform  needs 
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and  interests  of  society,  and  therefore  he  becomes  of  more  value  to 
himself  and  the  world.  It  makes  a  man  more  thoroughly  master  of 
himself,  and  fits  him  for  the  best  mastery  of  any  specific  calling  he 
may  choose. 

Such  discipline,  such  power  can  be  put  to  immediate  and  valuable 
use  in  any  and  every  department  of  human  activity,  and  the  technical 
and  specific  training  that  may  be  needed  will  soon  and  easily  be  ac- 
quired. Given  such  a  development  of  mind  and  character,  and  only 
an  opportunity  is  needed  to  insure  success  in  any  vocation.  Nor  is 
this  in  the  above  cases  usually  wanting.  For  while  a  college  or  uni- 
versity cannot  guarantee  employment  to  its  graduates,  it  is  more  or 
less  an  intelligence  office  to  its  alumni,  and  a  reliable  source  of  refer- 
ence for  employers  seeking  the  services  of  competent,  ambitious,  and 
worthy  young  men.  It  is  no  cause  for  surprise,  then,  that  with  such 
help,  such  training,  such  incentive,  and  such  opportunities,  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  our  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  college 
have  borne  away  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  lucrative  and  honor 
prizes  of  our  country.  If  this  has  been  so  in  the  past,  when  schools 
were  few  and  the  demands  upon  industrial,  professional,  and  political 
leaders  were  comparatively  light,  still  more  will  it  be  true  in  the  fu- 
ture. Those  who  aspire  to  be  leaders  in  any  industrial  or  profes- 
sional  calling,  in  social  or  political  life,  owing  to  the  greater  demands 
laid  upon  them,  must  in  the  coming  time  more  than  in  the  past,  pos- 
sess a  broad  and  liberal  culture  as  well  as  technical  and  special  train- 
ing— such  a  culture  as  only  colleges  and  universities  can  give. 

A  college  education  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a  profitable  investment.  It 
cannot  be  carried  away  by  robbers,  sold  under  a  mortgage,  destroyed 
by  fire  or  tornado,  and  is  sure  to  repay  large  dividends.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Wealth  and  honor  are  good  if  rightly  used — good,  if  sought 
for,  not  as  ends,  but  as  means — means  to  a  higher  end.  And  a  higher 
education  pays  if  it  brings  to  its  possessor  only  material  success.  It 
does  this  and  more,  aye,  almost  infinitely  more.  It  tends  to  heighten 
intellectual  enjoyments,  enhance  social  influence,  increase  personal 
refinement,  awaken  purer  aspirations,  and  develop  a  nobler  manhood. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  Official  statistics  show  : 

(a)  That  college  graduates  include  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

(d)  That  these  college  graduates  have  filled  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  chief  national  offices  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
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WO.ROESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  ist,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GRADE. 

ADOPTKD  AND  USED  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States  and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — iVJrw  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

***Jiesolvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

*** Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  is  generally  regarded  u  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  ED?lish  language, 
and  is  so  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Samner.  Holmes,  Irving.  Winlhrop,  Agaasis, 
Marsh,  Henry  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Qaincy,  Felton,  Illllisrd,  Memmlngf>r,  and  the  majority; 
our  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  recognised  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  oar 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  all  the 
large  newspaper  oflBces  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

4^  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  ftill  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  addren  on 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(432) 
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but  also  some  knowledge  of  the  good  and  evil  in  pedagogic  print, 
needed,  and  just  this  is  what  American  teachers  are  at  present  seek- 
ing in  more  ways,  I  believe,  than  ever  before.  In  seeking  the  best, 
there  is  much  to  mislead  and  little  to  guide  teachers. 

In  the  general  reading  of  every  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  should 
be  included  some  work  on  the  history  of  education,  and  some 
psychological  and  some  hygienic  literature.  Every  teacher  should 
also  select  some  department  or  topic,  connected  in  many  cases  proba- 
bly with  the  teaching  they  prefer,  about  which  the  reading  should 
centre.  In  this  field  they  would  in  time  come  to  know  the  best  that 
had  been  done  or  said,  and  themselves  become  more  or  less  an  au- 
thoritative centre  of  information  for  others  about  them,  and  could 
make  contributions  that  would  render  many  their  debtors,  not  only 
by  positive  additions  to  their  knowledge,  but  in  guiding  their  read- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  one  person  can  render  another- 
As  teachers  thus  gradually  become  specialists  in  some  such  limited 
sense,  their  influence  will  do  more  than  has  yet  been  accomplished  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  making  their  work  professional  in  a  way  in  some 
d^ree  worthy  that  high  term,  and  they  will  be  able  gradually  to 
effect  a  greatly  needed  reform  in  the  present  character  of  text  books, 
and  all  who  would  lead  in  public  school  education  will  slowly  come 
to  see  the  need  of  thorough  and  extended  professional  study.  Th  e 
field  of  education  has  now  become  so  vast  that  the  general  reader 
who  attempts  to  master  all  the  departments  alike,  is  almost  sure  to 
make  shipwreck,  no  matter  how  brilliant  his  talent  or  how  great  his 
industry  ;  while  almost  any  teacher  who  sufficiently  limits  his  or  her 
own  work  may  hope  to  render  real  service  to  the  cause,  even  with 
limited  time  and  straightened  opportunities.  The  interest  in  educa- 
tional problems  and  educational  reading  is  now  perhaps  deeper  and 
more  general  in  this  country  than  ever  before,  and  there  are  nowhere 
as  yet  any  signs  of  abatement.  It  has  never  been  so  necessary  to 
read  and  think  diligently  to  keep  from  falling  behind  in  the  race, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  rewards  for  the  professional  study  of 
education  have  never  been  so  sure  and  substantial.  I  believe  that 
there  should  and  will  soon  be  a  well  equipped  educational  library  in 
every  large  centre,  accessible  to  teachers;  that  every  teacher  will  own 
and  know  a  few  choice  and  well-selected  educational  books,  and  that 
all  who  have  to  do  with  education  will  realize  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage which  can  now  be  derived  from  its  serious,  prolonged,  and  pro- 
fesnonal  study. — G,  Stanley  Hall^  Preface  to  Bibliography  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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on?**  I  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment,  but  eagerly  asked, 
"Well,  what  do  you  do  then?'*  His  answer  has  had  about  as 
healthy  an  effect  on  my  whole  life  as  a  bracingf  northwest  wind  some 
times  has  on  the  physical  system.  It  was  this:  "  I  say  to  qpyself,  You 
fool,  you,  go  to  work  and  do  the  best  you  can,  and  let  the  rest  go!  '* 

But  in  no  field  of  our  efforts  is  it  possible  to  become  disheartened 
so  thoroughly  as  in  that  of  the  moral  training  of  our  children.  No 
consdentious  teacher  can  fix  the  standard  of  what  her  position  de- 
mands any  lower  than  this:  '*  It  is  my  business,  as  far  as  I  have  op- 
portunity, to  see  that  my  boys  and  girls  make  the  best  men  and 
women  they  are  capable  of  becoming.**  Or,  using  the  illustration 
of  that  beautiful  poem,  Discipline^  *'  I  must  try  every  means  to  bring 
the  angel  out  of  the  marble.*  * 

How  easy  it  becomes,  with  this  aim  in  view,  and  having  for  our 
material  the  average  children  of  to  day,  with  heart  and  brain  filled 
to  repletion  with  all  the  interests  which  used  to  wait  for  riper  years, 
to  feel  that  we  accomplish  nothing. 

Another  inspiration  from  the  same  loved  principal  has  sustained 
me  through  seventeen  years  of  effort  in  this  line.  Said  he,  address  • 
ing  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  work,  "  If  now  you  should  labor  all 
your  life  for  the  moral  good  of  your  scholars,  and  at  the  close  should 
only  be  able  to  point  to  one  boy  who  had  become  a  good  man 
through  your  influence,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  been  a  curse 
to  the  world,  would  you  feel  that  a  single  endeavor  had  been  in 
vain?" 

I  have  always  said  to  myself  since,  **  Surely,  honest  trying  must 
accomplish  so  much;**  and  when  we  look  at  it  with  all  its  far-reach- 
ing results,  we  say  it  would  be  a  glorious  crowning  of  our  work. 
And  in  my  experience,  as  the  years  have  gone  by  and  the  children 
have  become  men  and  women,  many  of  them  dear  friends,  and  have 
told  me  of  their  grief  for  wrong  doing,  and  how  much  more  they  felt 
than  they  would  own  at  the  time;  and  as  I  have  seen  them  filled  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  true  men  and  women  for  life's  duties,  I  have 
been  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  precious  truth  of  that 
beautiful  and  encouraging  passage,  *'  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weep- 
eth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.*' 

The  best  argument  which  I  know  against  worry,  is,  that  it  defeats 
its  object;  for  in  all  cases  you  are  using  the  very  strength  you  need 
for  work,  and  thereby  insuring  just  the  result  of  failure  which  you 
i^aiX.— Journal  of  Educaiion. 
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The  teacher  is  not  led  to  respect  the  text-book  less,  but  more — as 
being  the  foundation  and  framework  upon  which  he  may  build  a 
structure  of  use  and  beauty,  according  to  his  taste  and  ability. 

As  a  sense  of  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  his  work  fills  his  mind, 
the  need  of  perfecting  himself  for  it  by  every  available  Facility  will 
be  apparent  to  him.  Among  these,  there  are  to-day  a  greatly  im- 
proved variety  of  school  apparatus  and  appliances.  He  will  defraud 
himself  and  his  pupils  if  he  neglect  a  faithful  and  intelligent  use  of 
these.  The  wise  and  thoughtful  teacher  is  also  an  industrious 
gleaner  from  literature;  seeking  ever  to  train  his  own  taste  and  un- 
derstanding, that  he  may  guide  his  pupils  aright  in  this  direction. 
To  this  end  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  he  should  read  and  be  able  to 
discuss  many  books,  as  that  his  taste  and  judgment  should  be  formed 
by  those  which  are  excellent. 

We  think  it  a  good  rule  that  no  scholar  should  go  out  either  from 
the  graded  city  schools  or  from  the  district  schools  in  the  country, 
without  a  general,  correct,  though  of  course  limited,  idea  of  English 
literature,  and  of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  education. 

Above  all,  a  taste  for  religious  reading  should  not  be  neglected — 
for  in  many  instances  if  not  formed  under  the  teacher's  guidance  at 
school  it  will  never  be  formed  through  life.  Happily,  the  School 
Readers  now  in  use  include  some  religious  reading  in  their  well- 
selected  variety.  A  heartfelt  interest  in  and  entertaining  talk  about 
such  reading  will  be  one  ot  the  most  pleasurable  and  profitable  em- 
ployments of  the  school-room,  and  will  do  much  toward  inspiring  a 
taste  for  it.  It  can  be  made  forcible,  impressive,  and  touching,  with- 
out occupying  a  large  amount  of  time.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
heart  of  the  intelligent  teacher  should  be  earnestly  engaged  in  it. 

We  believe  the  improved  methods  in  the  school  room  to-day  are 
generally  worthy  of  the  large  place  they  hold.  But  in  the  best 
teaching  the  observation,  invention,  taste,  and  principle  of  the  teacher 
enter  into  and  modify  all  methods,  making  the  work  of  each  indivi- 
dual in  some  sense  a  new  and  original  one.  Freedom  and  enthu- 
siasm in  using  these  enhances  both  his  responsibility  and  usefulness. 

Happy  he  who,  while  carefully  studying  the  abilities  and  needs  of 
those  whom  he  teaches,  studies  also  with  as  careful  accuracy  the 
world  of  nature  and  thought  around  him,  and  gleans  with  constant 
industry  the  fruits  of  noble  minds  which  have  worked  before  him — 
learning  through  all  to  love  his  profession  through  an  evergrowing 
consciousness  of  its  weight,  breadth,  and  beauty,  as  a  consecrated 
work.— 7%^  SHideni. 
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bride,  who  escorted  us  at  once  into  what  was  evidently  the  best  room. 
The  guests  assembled  rapidly.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
small  table,  upon  which  was  soon  placed  a  large  salver,  bearing  a 
quantity  of  confetti  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  and  two  wreaths  of 
artificial  orange-blossoms  tied  together  with  long,  white  satin  ribbons. 
A  thin  quarto  copy  of  the  Gospels,  with  cover  of  heavy  embossed 
silver,  also  laid  upon  the  table.  There  were  besides  two  large  bun- 
dles done  up  in  white  napkins,  which  excited  our  curiosity  considera- 
bly. In  the  meantime  four  priests  had  arrived,  and  taken  their  seats 
near  the  door.  They  were  attired  in  their  customary  dress  of  long, 
black  gowns,  with  high  black  hats  on  their  heads.  Soon  after  the 
groom  appeared.  He  was  introduced  to  us,  and  then  took  his  seat 
at  the  side  of  the  room,  like  any  other  guest.  Next,  we  were  aston- 
ished to  behold  the  four  priests  arise,  lay  hold  of  the  two  bundles 
and  from  them  bring  forth  their  outer  garments,  gorgeous  trappings, 
in  which  they  proceeded  to  invest  themselves  in  most  undignified 
haste  before  the  assembled  company.  Just  then  the  bride  came  in, 
quite  informally,  was  introduced  to  us  and  spoke  to  other  friends, 
and  then  she  and  the  groom  took  their  position  in  front  of  the  sofa 
where  we  had  been  sitting.  The  four  priests  in  their  colored  vest- 
ments,  and  one  deacon  in  plain  garb,  stood  around  the  little  table. 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  silk  dress,  of  blue  gray  and  garnet,  and 
wore  a  veil  of  tulle  which  reached  the  floor.  The  veil  was  embroid- 
ered with  white  silk  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the 
bottom,  and  was  fastened  by  a  wreath  of  artificial  orange-blossoms. 
A  spray  of  the  same  served  as  brooch  and  others  as  ear-rings.  She 
was  petite  and  pretty — a  brunette  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  groom 
was  a  fine-looking  man  of  thirty  five  or  forty  years.  As  they  took 
their  places  each  laid  a  gold  ring  upon  the  silver-covered  book,  and 
each  received  a  prettily-adorned,  lighted  wax  candle,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  which  they  held  throughout  the  ceremony.  The  service 
began  with  chanting  by  the  priests — one  reading,  the  others  making 
responses.  The  words  were  uttered  rapidly  and  were,  in  the  main, 
unintelligible.  Sometimes  there  was  reading  in  ordinary  voice,  also. 
The  first  act  of  special  interest  was  the  taking  of  the  book  from  the 
table  and  presenting  it  to  the  couple,  touching  first  the  forehead  and 
lips  of  the  groom,  then  of  the  bride.  This  was  done  three  times. 
Next  came  the  putting  on  of  the  rings.  The  koumbaros,  or  *  *  best 
man,"  who  is  an  intimate  friend  or  relative,  now  stepped  forward  and, 
taking  the  rings,  placed  one  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  of 
each,  then  changed  them  back  and  forth  several  times,  finally  leaving 
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them  in  their  original  position.  Both  parties  wore  gloves  which  were 
not  removed  during  the  ceremony,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
bride  changed  the  ring  from  her  fourth  to  her  third  finger,  while  the 
bridegroom  transferred  his  to  the  other  hand.  The  placing  of  the 
crowns  upon  their  heads  followed.  This  was  first  done  by  one  of  the 
priests.  Then  the  koumbaros  took  his  place  behind  the  bridal  pair 
and  moved  the  crowns  back  and  forth  from  one  head  to  the  other, 
three  times.  The  repetitions  of  these  various  forms  are  made  in  re- 
cognition of  the  Trinity.  When  the  crowns  were  first  placed  upon 
their  heads,  the  guests  took  up  some  of  the  confetti  ft*om  the  salver 
and  pelted  the  bridal  couple  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  sometimes 
hitting  other  people,  and  making  the  air  quite  lively  for  a  minute. 

The  next  ceremony  which  I  observed  was  the  taking  of  a  glass  of 
wine,  from  which  one  of  the  priests  first  drank.  He  then  held  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  groom,  who  took  three  sips,  as  did  afterward  the  bride. 
There  was  a  small  loaf  of  bread  upon  the  table.  A  part  of  it  is 
sometimes  put  into  the  wine,  but  this  we  did  not  observe.  Such  is 
their  mode  of  partaking  of  the  Sacrament.  Lastly,  one  of  the  priests 
look  the  bride  by  the  hand.  Her  other  hand  was  held  by  the 
groom,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  koumbaros;  and  so  they  passed 
around  the  table  three  times,  being  all  the  time  pelted  with  confetti 
by  the  guests.  This  part  of  the  performance  seemed  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme.  After  a  few  closing  words,  the  newly-married  couple 
took  their  seats  upon  the  sofa,  the  priests  proceeded  to  disrobe  and 
do  up  their  garments,  and  the  service  was  over.  Some  of  the  guests 
went  to  the  married  pair  and  presented  their  congratulations;  one  or 
two  only  kissed  her.  Next  came  in  two  servants  bearing  salvers. 
On  one  of  these  were  tumblers  containing  a  chalky -looking  liquid, 
which  was  made  of  almonds  boiled  with  sugar,  and  was  cool  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  other  salver  bore  little  frosted  cakes, 
confetti,  and  other  kinds  of  candy,  to  which  each  one  helped  himself 
in  proportion  to  his  appetite.  Strange  to  say,  the  bridal  pair  were 
not  the  first  to  be  served,  as  with  us,  but  almost  the  last.  We  being 
strangers,  were  given  little  lace  bags  full  of  confetti,  an  honor  not 
shared  by  the  others.  After  presenting  our  congratulations  we  with- 
drew, having  been  much  entertained,  though  by  no  means  in  favor  of 
substituting  the  Greek  form  of  marriage  service  for  our  own. 

The  lack  of  solemnity  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  was  very  notice- 
able.    Even  the  bride  and  groom  did  not  preserve  a  dignified  de« 
meanor,  nor  did  they  manifest  the  least  embarrassment.     The  bride 
firequently  whispered  to  a  lady,  apparently  her  bridesmaid,  who  stood 
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near  and  held  her  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers.  Occasionally  the 
bride  and  groom  exchanged  smiling  glances,  as  if  in  good-humored 
appreciation  of  the  scene,  while  one  of  the  priests  evidently  got  off  a 
little  joke  now  and  then.  There  is  no  formal  pronouncing  of  man 
and  wife.  The  interchange  of  rings  is  a  part  of  the  betrothal  cere- 
mony, while  the  crowning  and  the  walk  round  the  table  are  the  essen- 
tial points  in  the  marriage  service. — N,  E,  Jotimal  of  Education. 


How  to  Teaoh  Arithmetio. 


One  great  difficulty  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  to  secure  accuracy 
and  rapidity.  The  habit  of  making  mistakes  is  formed  at  first,  and 
is  not  easily  overcome.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  best  not  to  go  over  too 
much  ground  in  the  primary  grades;  to  teach  numbers  before  their 
expression,  and  to  see  that  the  elementary  processes  can  be  per- 
formed with  accuracy  and  rapidity  and  without  counting.  Beyond 
this  point  the  following  is  a  summary  of  our  practice : 

1.  The  study  of  mental  arithmetic  in  all  grades. 

2.  The  constant  use  of  analytical  methods  of  solution.  Formulas 
may  be  useful,  but  they  should  follow,  not  precede,  analysis. 

3.  The  use  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  supplementary 
problems.     No  text-book  gives  sufficient  practice. 

4.  Simple  problems  are  best  to  illustrate  principle.  Children 
reason  best  upon  small  concrete  numbers. 

5.  The  pupil  should  not  be  confused  with  problems  which  involve 
too  many  principles.     Teach  one  thing  at  a  time. 

6.  The  work  should  be  so  graded  that  the  pupil  will  need  and 
receive  little  personal  help  from  the  teacher. 

In  short,  see  that  the  pupil  has  clear  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
numbers,  and  give  him  sufficient  practice  to  make  his  work  almost 
automatic. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


Mistakes  in  Discipline. 


I.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  teach  without  good  order,  A  prime 
condition  of  successful  school  work  is  the  undivided  attention  of  pu- 
pil and  teacher  to  the  work  in  hand.  Secure  good  order  before  at- 
tempting any  other  work,  and,  when  secured,  maintain  it. 
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2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "good  order**  means  perfect 
quiet.  The  order  of  a  successful  school  is  the  order  of  an  earnest, 
active  community,  steadily,  quietly,  and  cheerfully  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  legitimate  business.  This  pursuit  will  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  some  noise.  The  order  of  life,  not  of  death,  is  what  is 
wanted.  Order  may  be  heaven's  first  law ;  but  it  is  not  heaven's  only 
law.  Order  b  not  repression,  but  direction.  The  necessary  noise  of 
legitimate  work  is  not  disorder.  A  boiler  factory  may  be  a  very 
orderly  place. 

3.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  for  order  in  general  terms,  and  to  hedge 
the  conduct  of  children  with  numerous  rules.  Children  usually  know 
what  is  and  what  is  not  proper  conduct.  Leave  them  as  free  as  pos- 
sible to  regulate  their  own  conduct,  and  yourself  as  free  as  possible 
to  deal  with  each  offense  specifically,  and  to  adapt  punishment — when 
punishment  is  necessary — to  the  exigencies  of  each  case  as  it  shall 
arise.  The  child  who  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  asks  his  neighbor 
for  a  pencil  is  much  less  a  criminal  than  he  who  maliciously  annoys 
all  around  him  by  talking;  but  each  has  equally  been  guilty  of  a 
technical  violation  of  the  law  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  whisper." 
No  sensible  teacher  would  administer  the  same  punishment  to  each. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  demonstrative  in  maintaining  order. 
Control,  so  far  as  possible,  without  seeming  to  control.  Do  not  be 
the  most  disorderly  person  in  the  school  in  your  efforts  to  maintain 
order.  Banging  a  bell  or  pounding  a  table  may  attract  momentary 
attention,  but  will  not  secure  quiet  and  work. 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  in  too  high  a  key.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
and  the  more  loudly  you  speak,  the  less  and  the  less  distinctly  your 
pupils  will  speak. 

6.  It  is  a  sad  and  cruel  mistake  to  compel  children  to  sit  quietly  in 
one  position  for  even  half  an  hour.  Try  so  sitting  yourself,  if  you 
would  find  one  good  reason  for  not  making  such  requirement.  Insist 
upon  graceful,  healthful  positions,  but  not  upon  absolute  stillness. 
The  younger  the  pupil,  the  more  frequent  should  be  permitted 
changes  of  position. 

7.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  satisfied  with  order  that  continues  only 
while  the  teacher  is  present.  He  who  preserves  the  peace  only  when 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  police  is  not  usually  consid- 
ered a  model  citizen.  Men  and  women  who  possess  the  power  of 
self-control  are  the  products  the  schools  should  return  to  the  State. 
The  less  mere  police  duty  a  teacher  does — and  is  compelled  to  do — 
the  better  for  the  future  of  the  State. 
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8.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  pupils  as  though  they  were  anxious  to 
violate  the  rules  of  the  school.  If  you  would  make  a  villain  of  a 
man,  /real  him  as  though  you  thought  him  one.  The  law  does  not 
assume  that  any  man  is  a  criminal.  But  you  must  distinguish  be- 
tween blind  confidence  and  a  frank  trust  in  those  who  have  not 
proved  unworthy. 

9.  It  is  a  mistake  to  punish  by  pulling  ears,  striking  upon  the  head, 
etc.,  or  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  in  any  form,  except  in  extreme 
cases.  In  maintaining  order,  always  appeal  to  the  highest  available 
motive.  **  Do  right  for  right's  sake'*  should  be  the  rule  of  action; 
but  secure  order  by  some  means. — Intelligence. 


Don'ts  for  Teachers. 


A  little  manual,  called  ** Don't"  is  having  an  extensive  sale  now. 
Why  not  prepare  a  **  Don't *'  for  teachers. 

Something  like  this: 

Don't  everlastingly  scold. 

Don't  look  sour  and  cross. 

Don't  fret  over  trifles. 

Don't  threaten. 

Don't  lose  your  good  manners. 

Don't  be  careless  in  your  personal  appearance. 

Don't  carry  your  school-room  cares  outside  of  school. 

Don't  let  the  pupils  give  you  any  work  but  the  very  best  they  are 
capable  of. — Ex, 

Our  teachers  are  interpreters,  revealers,  inspirations — showing  each 
pupil  how  to  take  possession  of  themselves;  how  to  use  all  their 
faculties  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  use  of  know- 
ledge.— American  Journal  of  Education. 


The  Other  Faoe  of  Night. 

BY  EDITH   THOMAS. 

I  sorrowed,  slept,  and  this  my  dream : 
I  looked,  and  saw  large  Hesper  gleam 
Right  in  the  east,  above  the  bar 
Of  morning  mist — a  morning  star. 
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Full  lustred,  tremulous  he  stood. 
Throbbing  on  silent  stream  and  wood. 
"  Behold  1 "  I  cried.     •«  That  watcher  bright, 
Who  trims  the  lamp  of  jealous  night, 
Hath  on  a  stolen  errand  gone 
To  do  the  service  of  the  Dawn." 

Then  spake  a  voice,  serene  in  air — 
"Thou  art  new-come,  nor  yet  aware 
How  the  calm  heavens  of  the  dead 
Above  thee  and  around  are  spread, 
So  marvelest  thou  that  Hesper  clear 
Doth  in  the  van  of  Dawn  appear. 
But  from  thy  brow  chase  vexing  thought, 
And  be  thou  apt  and  soothly  taught; 
The  star  of  eve  to  sorrowing  men 
Is  morning  star  in  spirits'  ken. 
Thou  seest  the  other  face  of  Night, 
And  planets  flushed  with  Orient  light." 

I  dreamed,  and  woke,  and  did  rejoice. 
So  dwelt  with  me  the  blessed  voice. 

^Teacher  and  Student 


Book  Notices. 

HINTS  TOWARD  A  SELECT  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
EDUCATION.  Arranged  by  Topics,  and  Indexed  by  Authors.  By  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  John  M.  Mansfield/  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1886.  Mailing 
price,  I1.75. 

The  above  is  the  modest  title  of  a  book  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  which 
will  be  very  valuable  to  the  teacher  in  directing  him  to  the  best  books  on  all  branches 
of  pedagogical  literature.  The  author  has  gathered  his  materials  from  all  reliable 
sources  that  were  available,  and  has  so  arranged  his  matter  (by  subjects),  that  the 
teacher  can  refer  at  once  to  the  department  in  which  be  is  specially  interested. 
Though  incomplete,  it  is  a  book  of  over  300  pages,  containing  the  titles-  of  some 
2,000  worics  on  pedagogical  subjects.  The  author  has  frequently  added  valuable 
critical  notes.  We  publish  elsewhere  an  extract  from  the  preface  of  this  volume 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

STUDIES  IN  GREEK  AND  ROMAN.  HISTORY;  or,  Studies  in  General  His 
tory,  from  1000  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D,     By  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  recently  Professor  of 
History  in  Wellesley   College.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing 
price,  ^i.  10. 

The  historical  methods  of  this  author  were  recently  noticed  with  approval  in  the 
Journal.  They  seem  well  calculated  to  arouse  interest,  stimulate  thought,  and  culti- 
vate the  judgment.  Pupils  are  thrown  in  good  degree  upon  their  own  resources.  They 
must  examine,  canvas,  and  decide  for  themselves.  Sufficient  directions  are  given  to 
guide  them  into  the  proper  methods,  but  they  must  do  the  work  for  themselves. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES.     Edited  by  W.  T.  Harris. 

Under  this  title,  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  propose  to  publish  a  library  for 
teachers  and  school-managers,  and  text-books  for  normal  classes.  The  series  will 
embrace  (A)  History  of  Education^  giving  both  original  systems  as  expounded  by 
their  founders,  and  critical  histories  discussing  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  systems 
of  the  past;  (B)  Educational  Criticism;  (C)  Systematic  Treatises  on  the  Theory 
of  Education^  written  both  from  the  historical  and  critical  standpoints ;  and  (D) 
The  Art  of  Education^  including  works  on  instruction  and  discipline,  and  the  prac- 
tical details  of  the  school-room,  and  works  on  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
schools.  The  series  as  outlined  is  comprehensive,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  whole  from  the  volumes  which  have  already  appeared,  it  will  be  very  valuable. 
The  first  volume  is 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Johann  Karl  Frederich  Rosen- 
kranz,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Koenigsbcrg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Anna  C.  Brackett.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Revised,  and   accompanied  with  Commentary  and  Analysis.     Price,  ^1.50. 

Of  it  the  editor  says :  "  It  is  believed  that  the  book,  as  it  now  appears,  will  meet  a 
want  that  is  felt  for  a  thorough-going  Philosophy  of  Education.  There  are  many 
tiscfui  and  valuable  works  on  *  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,*  but  no  work 
that  entirely  satisfies  the  description  of  a  genuine  Philosophy  of  Education.  To  earn 
this  title,  such  a  work  must  not  only  be  systematic,  but  it  must  bring  all  its  details  to 
the  test  of  the  highest  principle  of  philosophy.  This  principle  is  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  Christian  civilization,  and,  as  such,  Rosenkranz  makes  it  the  foundation 
<jf  his  theory  of  Education,  and  demonstrates  its  validity  by  an  appeal  to  psychology 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  history  of  civilization  on  the  other."  The  translation 
was  originally  made  for  the  use  of  philosophical  students,  who  admire  precise  tech- 
nical terms ;  but  it  has  been  thought  best  in  this  revision  to  adopt  it  to  the  needs  of 
readers  not  skilled  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  style  has  been  so  modified,  that  it  may 
h^  safely  claimed  that  no  obscurity  remains  except  such  as  is  due  to  the  philosophic 
depth  and  generality  of  the  treatment.  Its  value  is  further  enhanced  by  an  elaborate 
commentary  by  the  editor,  and  a  full  analysis  of  both  text  and  commentary.  It  is 
adinirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  readers  as  desire  to  get  at  the  true  basis 
on  which  all  genuine  education  must  rest.     The  second  volume  of  the  Series  is 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature  in  Roanoke  College.     Price,  ^1.50. 

We  can  give  our  readers,  in  a  brief  notice,  no  clearer  idea  perhaps  of  the  scope  of 
ihis  work  than  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  preface  of  the  Editor,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris : — "  The  following  work,  by  Professor  Painter,  takes  up  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization.  The  educational  ideals  that  have  prevailed 
have  been  derived  from  the  principles  that  have  controlled  nations  and  religions. 
Each  State  has  evolved  a  system  of  education  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
idea  of  its  civilization.  It  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  system  of  schools,  but  it  has 
possessed  instrumentalities  for  education  in  the  family,  civil  society,  and  religious 
ceremonial,  besides  its  own  direct  discipline  through  the  laws  and  their  administra 
tion,  and  through  its  public  service,  civil  and  military.  In  religion,  whether  Chris- 
tian or  "heathen,"  there  is  implied  a  definite  fundamental  view  of  the  world,  which 
is  referred  to  in  all  concrete  relations,  and  by  this  there  is  given  a  sort  of  systematic 
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unity  to  the  detaib  of  life.  The  first  object  of  parental  government  is  to  train  the 
child  into  habits  of  conformity  to  the  current  religious  view.  The  government  seeks 
to  enforce  an  observance  of  regulations  that  establish  social  relations,  founded  on  the 
view  of  the  world  furnished  in  religion.  We  learn,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  system  of  education  in  the  national  ideal  as  revealed  in  its  religion,  art, 
social  customs,  and  form  of  government.  A  new  phase  of  civilization  demands  a  new 
system  of  education.  *****  It  is  in  this  study  of  the  civilization,  as  a 
whole,  that  we  learn  to  comprehend  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  a  country." 

In  developing  his  subject,  Professor  Painter  his  discussed  it  under  the  following 
general  heads,  i.  The  Oriental  Nations;  2.  The  Ancient  Classical  Nations;  3. 
Christian  Education  before  the  Reformation ;  4.  Education  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Present  Time.  In  covering  so  broad  a  field,  the  discussions  have  been  in  many 
cases  necessarily  brief,  yet  Professor  Painter  has  grasped  the  seed-thoughts  so  firmly, 
and  has  presented  them  so  clearly  and  tersely,  as  to  give  the  reader  a  very  satisfac- 
tory conception  of  the  whole  subject.  Professor  Painter  has  entered  a  comparatively 
new  field,  so  far  at  least  as  American  works  are  concerned,  and  has  presented  the 
niost  thorough  treatment  by  an  American  author.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  works  prescribed  for  use  by  the  Reading  Association,  given  in 
the  Official  Department  of  this  number.  Our  teachers  cannot  fail  to  derive  great 
benefit  from  its  study.     We  commend  it  most  heartily  to  our  readers. 


EDITORIAL  FABAOBAFHS. 

P&OPESSOR  L.  R.  Holland. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  see  that  Professor 
Holland  has  been  compelled,  on  account  of  failing  health,  to  resign  bis  position  as 
Clerk  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  By  his  experience,  systematic  habits,  and  fine  culture,  he  is  well  suited 
to  fill  this  very  important  office — an  office  demanding  for  its  proper  exercise  good 
clerical  ability,  nice  literary  taste,  courteous  manners,  and  good  judgment.  He  is 
much  too  valuable  a  man  to  lose  from  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  fitted  to  some  position  consistent  with  his 
health,  in  which  the  school- system  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience 
and  fine  abilities.     We  tender  our  best  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

He  will  be  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  J.  A.  McGilvray,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  some  time,  and  who  will, 
by  his  courtesy  and  careful  attention  to  business,  push  forward  the  work  of  the  office 
vciy  efficiently. 


Notes. 

— ^The  American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  is  making  a  sturdy  effort  to  have 
school-terms  in  Missouri  extended  to  nine  months,  and  the  minimum  salaries  of 
teachers  raised  to  I50  per  month. 

— The  Forty  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association 
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wiU  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  26th  and  27th,  at  the  Girls'  High 
School,  west  Newton  street,  Boston.  President,  Ray  Greene  Huling,  New  Bed- 
ford ;  Seeretary^  J.  W.  MacDonald,  Stoneham ;   Treasurer,  Alfred  Bunker,  Boston. 

Presidents  of  Sections,— ^\^,  William  H.  Lambert,  Fall  River;  Grammar,  B.  B. 
Rtissell,  Brockton;  Primary,  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  Boston. 

Speakers  and  Subjects. — General  Sessions, — Edwin  F.  Kimball — Alcohol  and 
its  Effects  on  the  Human  Body ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Duryea,  D.  D.— Moral  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools;  President  Alice  E.  Freeman,  Ph.  D. — The  Responsibilities  of  Edu- 
cated Women;  Lewis  H.  Button — The  Industrial  Education  of  Girls;  Thomas  M. 
Balliet — The  Nature  and  Development  of  Sense  Perception ;  President  Elmer  H. 
Capen,  D.  D. — Education  for  Citizenship. 

I/igA  School  Section. — Samuel  Thurber — Some  Features  of  Secondary  Teaching 
in  Europe ;  J.  O.  Sanborn — The  Sciences  under  Difficulties  ;  Hannah  D.  Mowry — 
Methods  6f  Conducting  Recitations ;  M.  Grant  Daniell — Progress  in  Quantitative 
Pronunciation  of  Latin. 

Grammar  School  Section. — H.  E.  Holt — Music  as  a  Means  in  Mental  Training ; 
Isabella  S.  Home — Practical  Hints  on  Teaching  Reading ;  Albert  P.  Marble,  Ph. 
D. — The  Presumption  of  Brains. 

Primary  School  Section, — "  Promise  them  a  very  profitable  primary  meeting.  I 
will  justify  you.  L.  Dunton." 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  Writers'  Publishing  Company,  21  University  Place,  New  York,  announce  for 
early  publication  a  Handbook  of  School  Snperintendents  for  1886-^7.  It  will  con- 
tain a  complete  list  with  post-office  address  of  State  Superintendents ;  County  Super- 
intendents for  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  States.  Town  Superintendents, 
Supervisors,  &c.,  in  New  England;  City  Superintendents  in  every  State;  and  a 
Ti  early  complete  list  of  Territorial  Superintendents. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  publication,  about  October  15th,  Courses 
and  Methods,  A  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Primary,  Grammar  and  Ungraded 
Schools.  Part  I  gives  a  brief  plan  of  studies,  which  may  be  pursued  in  Elementary 
Schools;  Part  II  treats  of  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  Part  III  contains  Plans  of 
Organization. 


The  Magazines. 


The  Norember  CENTURT  beglna  the  pablicatloo  of  *'  The  Life  of  Llnooln,*'  by  bis  priTate  wcre- 
tndee,  Joba  O.  Nloolay  and  Colonel  John  Hay  Two  prefiicee,  one  editorial,  and  tbe  other  by  the 
writ  an,  glre  ample  account  of  tbe  work,  and  call  attention  to  the  exceptional  opportanitiea  which 
Uif««  fCentlemen  ha^e  bad  to  prepare  what  is  certain  to  be  the  ftillest  and  moat  anthoritatiTe  work  on 
the  Bobject.  A  timely  paper  for  election  day  is  contributed  by  Theodore  Booeevelton  **Kachiiie  Poli- 
tics in  New  York  City."  An  illostrated  paper  on  another  far-reaching  question  it  **  The  Need  of 
Tnaile  Schools,"  by  Colonel  R.  T.  Auchmnty,  founder  of  the  New  Tork  Trade  Schools,  who  dlscfiMoa 
111  I  lubject  with  reference  to  what  is  being  done  in  this  line  of  progrew  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
(>D  ihe  side  of  art  and  arcbieology  there  is  an  illustrated  paper  by  Dr.  Chsrles  Waldstein,  on  **  The  Tem- 
ple of  the  SpheslaD  Artemis,  and  the  Ancient  SlWer  Patera  firom  Bemay."    The  fourth  illustrated 
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ptper— tlieflntof  two— iscontribntod  byDr.  B.  B.  MarttD^on  "Old  OhelsM,"  and  oontiati  of  chat 
•boat  tho  Utenuy  and  other  localitlea  and  cel«brltiM  of  that  fi»t-changiag  qnartir  of  London.  The 
eUmas  of  the  war  It  reached  In  the  military  serlea  at  the  battle  Oettjabarg,  which  is  to  be dencrlbed  bj 
6eD«rals  Hnnt,  Longetreet,  Donbleday,  Law,  and  Alexander.  In  Action,  ^Idee  the  tenth  part  of  Mr. 
Howell**  norel,  **  The  Miniflter'a  ChtLTgt**  there  ie  a  abort  atory  of  tba  Eaat  and  Weet,  by  lira.  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  **  The  Fate  of  a  Yoioe,"  and  the  flnt  part  of  a  new  noTel  by  Frank  B.  Stockton,  enti- 
tled '^The  Hundredth  Man  '*  Among  the  "  Bric-a-Brac  "  miaoellany  ia  a  aatire  by  Bill  Nye,  entitled 
**  Doeomentary  Proof  of  8elf*defenae. ' * 

8T.  NICHOLAS  for  NoTember-^Frontiapieoe,  *'  The  Uat  Walk  on  the  Beach."  A  City  of  Old  Home- 
itaada,  six  lllnatratioBa.  Jinglee.  The  KnaTiah  Rite,  Jiogle.  The  Bllni  Lark,  headpiece  and  two 
illiMtratkMM,  Loniaa  M.  Aloott.  A  Bong  of  Slngera,  poem  Sixteen  and  Six,  f  erMa,  illnstrated.  Victor 
Hnge'a  Talea  to  hia  Orandchildren.  The  Man  who  DroTe  Downataira.  Hiatoric  Girle,  YI,  Edith  of 
SooUaod.  Jnan  and  Jnanlta,  Cb.  I,  three  illa»tr«tlona.  Talking  in  their  Sleep,  poem,  Bdith  M. 
Thomaa.  Hide  and  Seek,  Teraea,  llloetrated.  Boring  for  Oil,  initial  and  nine  illaatrationa.  Richard 
Our'aBaby,  head-piece  and  two  illnatrationa.  Jingle.  Randikew,  poem.  In  a  Flamingo  Rookery. 
Molly'a  Poetry :  A  Cheerful  "Thanatop«l8,'*  poem.    St.  Nicholaa  DogStoriee:  XX,  Oaoaar,  a  Dog  of 

rD,  three  llloairationa ,  XXL,  Two  Venetian  Dogs,  two  iUuatrationa.    A  Little  Captive,  verae*. 
Browniea  in  the  Qymnaalnm  ponn,  three  IUuatrationa,  Palmer  Cox.    Dolly'a  Lullaby,  aong,  two 
illaatrationa.    Jackin-the-Pulpit,  illnatrated. 

THB  SOUTHBRN  BIYOUAG.  The  NoTember  laaue  of  the  Southern  BiTonac  is  full  of  articlea  of 
general  and  varied  intereat  The  article  on  the  **  Rice  Fielda  of  Carolina,"  deacribta  Tery  graphically 
one  of  the  meet  pictureaque  featurea  of  Southern  agriculture.  It  ia  ftilly  flluatrated.  J.  W.  A. 
Wright  ooDtributea  aaecond  paper  on  "  War  Priaona  and  War  Poetiy,'*  in  which  he  givea  a  number  of 
the  aonga  popular  during  the  war  in  prison  and  out.  Lafcadio  Hearn  haa  a  charming  character  aketch 
entitled  **  The  Laat  of  the  New  Orleana  PenclDg-maatera."  Thomaa  M.  Boyd,  who  waa  a  cadet  at  the 
Tirgfoia  Military  Inatltute  when  General  Stonewall  Jackson  wa«i  profevaor,  glTce  aome  personal  rem- 
ioiaoences  of  the  great,  aoldier.  O.  B.  Mayer  haa  a  atory  of  the  ReTolutionary  war  entitled  **  The 
Two  Marksmen  of  Buff 'a  Mountain,"  the  acene  of  which  ia  in  South  Carolina.  G.  0.  Conner 
eloaea  his  Taluable  paper  on  Mexico.  Horwce  D.  Warner  haa  a  abort  paper  on  **  The  Summit  of  the 
Sooth,"  and,  altogether,  we  have  in  the  November  iaaue  of  the  Southern  BiTouac  a  number  of  unusual 


POPULAR  SCIBNOa  MONTHLY,  Contenta  for  NoTember— North  America  in  the  Ice  Period,  by 
Profeaaor  J.  S.  Newberry,  illnatrated  Origin  and  Reeults  of  Sunday  L^alatlon,  by  Rct.  A.  H.  Lewia, 
D.  D.  The  Mental  Faculties  of  Monkeya.  by  Mme.  C16mence  Royer.  Recent  Advances  in  Solar  As- 
tronomy, by  Profeaaor  G.  A.  Young.  Chevreul  at  a  Hundred,  illuatrated.  Geology  of  the  Atlantic 
Ooaaa,  I,  by  Sir  William  Dawson,  some  Outlinea  ft-om  the  History  of  Education,  III,  by  Profeaaor  W. 
R.  Benedict.  Comte  and  Spencer  on  Sociology.  The  Hickory-nuts  of  North  America,  illnatrated. 
The  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Goosumption,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Rlchardaon,  F  R.  S.  Trade  Diatinctiona  in 
Aloobolic  Uquora.  Thistles,  by  Grant  Allen.  Inebriate  Maniaca.  Sketch  of  Edward  *.  Holden,  with 
portrait.  Bditor*9 Table :  An  Unhappy  Survival ;  The  Recent  Earthquake;  The  Britiah  and  French 
Asaodations.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miaoellany.    Notea. 

LIPPINOOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  With  the  November  number  Lippiooott*a  Monthly 
Maicaalne  increatea  ita  sise  to  two  hundred  pagea,  and  starts  on  a  new  departure,  which  gives  it  an 
unique  place  in  periodical  literature.  A  complete  novel  by  John  Habberton,  entitled  "Bmeton's 
Bayou,"  is  included  in  the  table  of  contents,  and  this  feature  will  be  continued  in  ev<*ry  succeealre 
number.  Francea  Hodgaon  BurLett,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Edgar  Fawcett.  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Llllie  and  others 
will  follow.  Aaaoon  as  **  A  Bachelor's  Blunder  "  has  reached  its  conclusion  (In  December),  the  aerial 
publication  ^f  fiction  will  be  entirely  discontinued.  As  to  "Brueton^s  Bayou,"  it  is  a  remarkably 
clever  stody  of  life  In  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  Southwest.  Thia  miacullaneoua  coi  tents  of 
Uppincott's  are  largely  devoted  tu  jouruHliam  in  all  ita  phases.  A  timely  article  by  Felii  L.  Oswald  dis- 
c«aee**Onr  Earthquake"  in  a  popular  y«t  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  Lew  Yanderpool  con- 
tributes an  article  of  exceptional  interest,  *  Ludwirf  of  Bavaria,  a  Personal  Reminiscence,"  being  some 
notes  of  an  interview  with  the  so  called  "Mad  Monarch."  *'The  Monthly  Ooesip"  contains  some 
pleasant  chitr  chat,  and  a  new  department  entitled  "  Book-Talk,*' contributed  by  the  edit>r,  diacuases 
booka  and  other  literary  topica.  The  poetry  ia  contributed  by  T.  R.  Sullivan,  Marion  Manville,  and 
Frsderick  Hichols.    Price  6  per  annum. 

THE  ATLAMTIC  MONTHLY  for  November.  Contents— The  Peckater  Profesaurabip,  J.  P.  Quincv 
A  Memwy  of  Theooritoa,  James  B.  Kenyon  A  Korean  Coup  d'Etat,  Perclval  Lowell.  French  and 
Bttgllah,  third  paper.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Studies  for  Pictures,  Margaret  Deland.  The  Golden 
JoaCice.  XIV,  XY,  William  Henry  Bishop  Wo  d-Feara,  Sophia  Kirk.  The  Wood-Thruab  Lucy 
Larcom.  The  Oerma  of  National  Sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  John  Piske.  In  the  Clouda,  XXVI, 
XXYII,  Charlea  Egbert  Craddock.  To  a  Maid  Demure,  Andrew  Hedbrooke.  Henry  Hobeon  Richard 
aon.  Architect.  Henry  Van  Brunt.  The  Blindman*a  Worid,  Edward  Belhuny.  Epic  Buaaia  France 
nnder  ttaxarin.    The  Contributora*  Club.    Booka  of  the  Month. 


The  AMBRICAN  KINDSROAJiTEN  AND  PRIMARY  TEACHER  for  October  folly  suatalna  the 
given  In  the  flrat  number.  Opening  with  **  Teaching  Vocal  Muaic  to  Young  Children,"  by 
Andrewa.    A  ckiae  atudy  of  apparently  obtuae  children  h  given  in  **An  Experiment  in  Teach- 


promises  given  In  the  flrat  number.  Opening  with  ** Teaching  Vocal  Muaic  to  Young  Children,"  by 
Pmik—Ji  Andrewa.  A  ckiae  atudy  of  apparently  obtuae  children  h  given  in  **An  Experiment  in  Teach- 
ing," bj  W.  K.  Partridge.    In  ''Mothera  in  Council "  Dr.  Allen  followa  up  her  plain  "Talka  with 


Moihers,  in  Nnmber  Two  ahe  givea  invaluable  advice.    *•  A  Stitch  In  Time,"  by  Mra.  A.  Elmore,  r«latea 
an  Incident  from  real  life,  the  reading  of  which  will  donbtleaa  atrengthen  good  intentiona  in  mother- 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y  L.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[TA«  Jmunud  <•  umi  %o  every  Oommty  ButperMgndaU  and  DMriet  Clerk^  and  wuut  be  ocur^fmOy 
§rtgerved  6jr  them  <u  pmblie  properig  and  trantmitted  to  their  suceettort  in  qglce.  | 


First  Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Association. 

Among  the  agencies  employed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  teachers, 
reading  associations  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Though  of  recent 
origin,  these  associations  have  become  very  popular,  and  now  exist 
in  many  of  the  States.  Teaching  is  rapidly  rising  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession.  The  public  is  beginning  to  understand  that  the  teacher, 
no  less  than  the  physician  and  lawyer,  needs  a  professional  training. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  be  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  in  which  he  gives  instruction  ;  he  should  also  understand 
the  leading  educational  principles  deduced  from  a  study  of  child- 
nature,  and  be  able  to  use  and  devise  scientific  methods.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  popular  education  itself.  The 
teacher  who  aspires  to  a  respectable  rank  in  his  calling  cannot  afford 
to  remain  ignorant  of  what  representative  men  in  his  profession  have 
thought  and  written.  The  progressive  teacher  must  read  standard 
educational  works.  Reading  associations  are  helpful  in  providing  a 
judicious  course  of  reading,  and  in  furnishing  a  choice  educational 
library  at  small  cost. 

VIRGINIA  TEACHERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  circular  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  "  First 
Virginia  Teachers*  Reading  Association**  which  was  organized,  Au- 
gust 12,  1884,  at  the  Normal  Institute  held  at  Wytheville.  During 
its  existence  of  two  years,  more  than  four  hundred  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  At  the  second  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Salem,  August  2,  1886,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

First   Vice-President — Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Bettie  Urquhart. 
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Secretary — Professor  William  F.  Fox. 
Treasurer — Superintendent  William  M.  Graybill. 

BASIS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  organic  basis  of  the  Association  is  as  follows : 

1.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Teachers* 
Reading  Association. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading. 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

4.  Alj  white  persons  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  educational  work, 
may  become  members  of  this  Association  by.  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  enroll  their  names  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

5.  The  annual  fee  for  membership  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  years,  and 
consist  of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
three,  to  be  elected  biennially. 

8.  Examination  questions  on  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  annually 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  answered  and  returned  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing  of  each  mem- 
ber. 

9.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  officers  shall  award  a 
certificate  to  each  member  who  has  maintained  throughout  a  credit- 
able standing. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  more  extended  course  of 
reading  may  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 

course  of  reading. 

The  Committee  on  Course  of  Reading,  consisting  of  Hon.  John 
L.  Buchanan,  Professor  F.  V.  N  Painter,  and  Professor  L.  R.  Hol- 
land, have  selected  the  following  standard  works  as  the  course  for 
the  ensuing  two  years. 

First  Krar.— Raub's  ''Methods  of  Teaching"  ;  Raub's  "School 
Management,"  and  Tracy's  * 'Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene." 

Second  Year. — Johonnot's  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  ; 
Painter's  "  History  of  Education,"  and  White's  "  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy*' 

Three  or  four  months  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  each  volume. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  the  books  of  the  course 
will  be  furnished  at  little  more  than  one  half  the  retail  price.  The 
two  years'  course,  which  will  cost  about  $7,  will  provide  the  teacher 
with  a  choice  library  covering  the  whole  field  of  the  art,  science,  and 
history  pf  education.  No  teacher  in  Virginia  should  neglect  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity. 

DIFFERENT   SECTIONS. 

The  Association  is  at  present  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
teachers  that  joined  two  years  ago  constitute  Section  A.  As  directed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Reading 
recommend  to  this  section  for  its  third  year  Brooks's  i*  Mental 
Science  and  Culture."  The  teachers  that  united  with  the  Associa- 
tion a  year  ago  and  have  read  the  books  prescribed,  constitute  Sec- 
tion B,  and  will  continue  their  reading  with  the  second  year's  course 
laid  down  in  this  circular.  Those  becoming  members  the  present 
year  will  form  Section  C  and  begin  their  reading  with  the  first  year's 
course.  The  members  of  Section  B,  who  may  have  omitted  any  of 
the  books,  should  procure  them  before  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
as  no  certificate  will  be  awarded  to  any  person  who  has  not  read  the 
entire  course. 

COST  OF  BOOKS. 

The  prices  at  which  the  books  of  the  course  will  be  furnished  to 
members  of  the  Association  are  here  given  approximately.  The  va- 
riation from  these  prices  will  in  no  case  exceed  a  few  cents : 

Raub's  "Methods"  (retail  price,  $1.50),         -             -             -  $0.94 

Raub's  "School  Management"  ($1.25),          -             -             -  .75 

Tracy's  "Physiology "  ($1.25),          -             -             -             -  -95 

Johonnot's "  Principles"  ($1.50);,       .             -             -             -  1.15 

Painter's  "History"  ($1.50),               ....  j.io 

White's  "Pedagogy,"              .....  .98 

Brooks's  "  Mental  Science "  ($1.75),  -            -            -            -  1.20 

The  books  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  or  his  agent,  who  is 
allowed  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  for  his  trouble. 

HOW  TO   BECOME  MEMBERS. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officers  to  increase  the  membership 
to  at  least  one  thousand.    Teachers  wishing  to  become  members  will 
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inform  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Richmond,  Va.,  enclosing 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  registered  let- 
ter, ike  annual  fee  of  Jiffy  cents,  and  ninefyfour  cents  additional  ioT 
Raub's  **  Methods  of  Teaching.**  This  should  be  done  without  de- 
lay. 

Those  who  joined  at  the  Salem  and  Staunton  Normals  should  or- 
der at  once  Raub's  **  Methods  of  Teaching/*  enclosing,  if  not  al- 
ready paid,  the  annual  fee  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  book.  The 
members  of  Section  B  should  enclose  the  annual  fee  to  the  Secretary, 
and  $1.15  additional  for  Johonnot's  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,**  the  first  book  of  the  second  year's  course.  Members  of 
Section  A  can  order,  without  the  annual  fee,  Brooks's  "Mental  Sci- 
ence and  Culture,"  costing  $1.20. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  education  is  cordially  solicited  in 
the  effort  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Association.  The  County 
Superintendents  especially  can  be  of  great  assistance ;  and  with  their 
interest  and  aid,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Association  may 
not  speedily  become  a  highly  important  factor  in  raising  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  our  State.  No  teacher  can  read  the  prescribed  course, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  without  becoming  more  intelligent  and 
efficient  in  his  work. 


The  Augusta  Oounty  SuperintendeDoy. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Roller  vs, 
Jordan,  sustains  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- General,  published  in 
the  September  Journal,  which  was,  that  the  ruling  of  the  court,  in 
the  case  of  Pendleton  vs.  Miller,  restored  to  office  only  four  of  the 
displaced  Superintendents. 

We  congratulate  all  parties  concerned  that  this  vexed  question  has 
been  finally  settled.    The  opinion  of  the  court  is  as  follows  : 

ROLLER  VS,   JORDAN. 

In  Pendleton  vs.  Miller,  decided  at  this  term,  this  court  held  that  the  regu- 
lar terms  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  under  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  in  November,  1884,  (see  Acts  of  1874,  page  208,) 
commenced  on  the  ist  July,  1877,  and  expired  with  the  30th  June,  1881.    The 
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second  regular  term,  therefore,  began  on  the  ist  July,  1881,  and  ended  on 
30th  June,  1885.  The  third  regular  term,  therefore,  began  on  the  ist  July, 
1885,  and  ends  on  30th  June,  1889. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1883,  the  petitioner.  H.  Sheffey  Roller,  was  duly  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county  of  Augusta,  and  soon  there- 
after qualified  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 
Under  the  repeated  decisions  of  this  court,  now  too  familiar  to  be  cited,  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  ending  June  30,  1885,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  a  mere  locunt  Veneris,  holding  the  office  only  by  virtue  of  the 
constitutional  provision  which  allows  persons  elected  to  office  to  hold  over 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

On  the  2oth  of  February,  1886,  the  respondent,  Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  was 
duly  appointed  to  the  aforesaid  office  by  the  proper  authority— the  State 
Board  Of  Education.  He  afterwards  qualified,  and  on  the  ist  of  July,  1886, 
took  possession  of  the  office,  which  he  is  entitled  to  hold  until  the  ist  of 
July,  1889.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  when  the  State  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed the  respondent  to  this  office  they  believed  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  approved  February  26,  1886,  which  undertook  to  vacate 
the  offices  of  all  county  and  city  superintendents,  was  valid  and  binding,  and 
that  they  had  authority,  under  the  provisions  of  that  resolution,  to  make  the 
appointment.  In  that  they  were  mistaken,  for  that  joint  resolution,  in  so  far 
as  it  undertakes  to  vacate  the  office  of  all  city  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  regular  term  of  those 
offices  on  the  ist  of  July,  1886,  is,  as  we  declare  in  Pendleton  vs.  Miller,  null 
and  void.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  respopdent,  for  the  term  of  office  was  vacant  both  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  and  qualification ;  and  as  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  to  fill  such  vacancies,  their  ap- 
pointment of  the  respondent  is  valid.  It  cannot  affect  the  case  that  they  did 
what  they  had  the  rightful  authority  to  do  for  a  wrong  reason.  It  follows 
that  the  respondent.  Jordan,  is  entitled  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term,  which  commenced  on  the  ist  of  July,  1885,  and  will  terminate  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1889. 

The  writ  must  therefore  be  refused,  and  the  rule  discharged. 


The  VirgiDia  School  Begister. 

It  woiild  seem  from  communications  received  at  this  office,  that 
some  of  our  superintendents  and  district  clerks  either  failed  to  receive 
circular  No.  14,  in  reference  to  the  Virginia  School  Register,  issued 
from  this  office  August  21,  1886,  or  having  received  it.  did  not  take 
time  to  read  it  carefully ;  for  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  would  wilfully  disregard  our  instructions  or  neglect  their  duty. 
We  again  invite  their  attention  to  the  circular  in  the  hope  that  they 
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will  beed  its  instructions.  If  any  of  them  failed  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  circular,  it  will  be  sent  them  on  application. 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  all  school  laws  and  regulations  are  faith- 
fully executed,  and  we  earnestly  hope  to  receive  the  co-operation  of 
all  school  officers  to  this  end. 

It  is  far  more  agreeable  and  encouraging  to  see  our  school  officers 
yielding  prompt  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  regu- 
lations, than  to  read  their  petitions  for  permission  to  violate  them. 
We  much  prefer  to  have  their  compliance  in  good  humor  and  cheer- 
fulness, but  rather  than  not  have  it  at  all  we  will  accept  it,  though 
they  may  give  it  with  some  murmurings  of  discontent. 


Average  Daily  Attendance. 

An  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  pupils  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  public  free  school,  as  prescribed  by  Regulation  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

But  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  entitle  a 
neighborhood  to  a  school  under  this  Regulation,  and  the  geography 
of  the  district  is  such  that  no  proper  arrangement  of  the  several 
schools  of  the  district  can  be  made  so  as  to  furnish  the  minorities 
with  school  facilities,  then  the  District  Board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  may  reduce  the  daily  average  to  fifteen 
for  such  school.  Where  the  average  has  been  reduced  below  that 
which  is  prescribed  by  Regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  be- 
cause of  a  factious  spirit  on  the  part  of  patrons,  or  because  of  the 
exercise  of  proper  discipline,  or  because  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Regulations  with  regard  to  text-books  or  any  other  matter,  then  the 
District  Board  may  continue  the  school  and  pay  the  teacher  the  full 
salary  allowed  for  a  school  of  legal  average  attendance. 


District  Clerks  will  please  report  to  this  office,  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  December,  the  number  of  teachers  contracted  with,  and 
the  number  that  have  been  supplied  with  the  Virginia  School  Register. 

We  hope  to  hear  that  every  school  has  been  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  this  Register.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  public 
schools,  and  the  school  work  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  its  use. 
A  teacher  of  a  public  school  has  as  much  reason  to  expect  to  sue- 
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ceed  without  keeping  a  Register  as  would  a  merchant  without  his 
books  of  account. 

It  is  a  wise  requirement  of  our  school  law  that  every  teacher  shall 
keep  a  Register,  and  according  to  form  prescribed.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  great  irregularity  in  regard  to  this .  matter,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  much  irregularity  in  the  work  of  superintendents  and 
trustees.  If  these  officers  would  see  to  it  that  the  requirement  of 
the  law  in  this  respect  is  rigidly  enforced,  they  would  not  only  be 
doing  their  duty,  but  providing  for  the  better  and  more  satisfactory 
discharge  of  their  own  work. 


The  Teacher's  Monthly  Report  should  be  made  out  at  the 
end  of  each  school  month,  of  four  weeks.  Time  lost  can  be  made 
up  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session. 


The  Bichmond  Schools- 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  continued  prosperity  in  the  public 
school  work  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  schools  are  models  of 
*  excellence,  and  rank  with  the  very  best  in  the  land. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  stating,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
have  heretofore  referred  to  Richmond's  example  as  an  apology  for 
their  violation  of  certain  School  Laws  and  Regulations,  that  the 
Richmond  school  authorities  are  now  working  in  entire  harmony 
with  those  of  the  State ;  and  if  there  is  now  any  disregard  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  we  are  jnot  aware  of 
the  fact.     May  all  of  our  towns  and  cities  emulate  the  good  example 


The  Farmville  Normal  School. 


Our  State  Female  Normal  School,  at  Farmville,  commenced  its 
third  annual  session  on  the  30th  day  of  September.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  (200)  students  in  attendance,  and  the  number  promises 
to  be  even  larger  during  the  present  session.  The  new  building  will 
soon  be  ready  for  use,  and  then  the  conveniences  of  the  Institution 
will  be  largely  increased. 

Prmcipal  Ruffiier  and  his  most  excellent  corps  of  assistants  are 
doing  a  grand  work  for  the  State. 
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The  Examination  Questions. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  examinatk)n  questions  called  for  un- 
der Regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  (350),  from  the  following 
counties  and  cities:  Fauquier,  Franklin,  Fredericksburg,  Manches- 
ter, Middlesex,  Tazewell. 


All  of  our  Superintendents  have  not  yet  furnished  us  the  in- 
formation called  for  in  Circulai*  No.  12,  issued  from  this  office  August 
1 2th.  We  must  have  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  our  district  trus- 
tees, and  County  Superintendents  must  not  rest  until  they  have  suc^ 
ceeded  in  furnishing  us  with  such  a  list.  Give  us  the  list  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  Form  514. 


The  Educational  Journal  is  sent  to  county  superintendents  and 
district  clerks  as  an  official  document,  and  should  be  received  as  such 
by  them,  and  carefully  preserved  as  property  belonging  to  the  office 
and  not  the  individual.  County  superintendents  will  please  ascertain 
whether  the  Journal  is  regularly  received  by  their  district  clerks, 
and  report  to  us  the  names  and  post-office  of  any  who  do  not  receive 
it,  so  that  the  publisher's  mailing  list  can  be  revised. 


Superintendent's  Monthly  Beport. 

Again  we  have  to  remind  our  Superintendents  to  report  on  every 
topic  named  on  the  blank  forms  for  these  reports.  Answer  all  the 
questions  one  way  or  the  other,  and  fill  out  the  totals  on  table  of 
attendance.  Let  each  monthly  report  speak  for  itself,  and  do  not  be 
content  with  writing  on  some  part  of  the  form:  *'See  former  re- 
port.'* We  have  112  of  these  reports  each  month,  and  the  County 
Superintendent  has  only  one.  Should  he  not  therefore  make  his 
own  report  complete,  and  not  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing over  a  bundle  of  112  reports  to  supply  some  missing  matter? 

We  also  remind  Superintendents  that  form  523  was  intended  only 
8 
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for  enclosing  their  monthly  reports.  Some  are  using  these  envelopes 
for  other  purposes,  and  presently  they  will  be  wanting  another  sup- 
ply, which  we  cannot  furnish. 


Superintendent  R.  S.  Burks,  of  Botetourt  county,  died  Septem- 
ber 17,  1886.  Superintendent  James  T.  Nottingham,  of  North- 
ampton county,  died  September  10,  1886. 

We  regret  the  loss  from  our  corps  of  Superintendents  of  these  two 
officers  who  had  just  started  out  on  their  work  with  commendable 
zeal  and  energy  and  who  gave  promise  of  proving  themselves  to  be 
among  our  most  valuable  assistants. 


Items  from  Moothly  Beports. 

Aiixandria  0*/y.— An  institute  is  held  first  Saturday  of  each  month. 
Reading  circle  every  Wednesday  evening. 

Alexandria  County, — Schools  in  first-class  working  order,  with  good 
teachers.    Everything  points  to  a  prosperous  session. 

Charlotte  County. — High  school  established  at  Smithville.  Unusual  inter- 
est in  the  schools. 

Henry  County. — Two  graded  schools  located.  Additional  funds  sub- 
scribed for  building  school-house. 

Manchester  City, — Indications  encouraging  for  a  successful  year. 

Nottoway  County, — Teachers  generally  well  qualified.  All  pleased  with* 
the  Virginia  School  Register. 

Patrick  County  —Graded  school  established  at  county-seat. 

I^rtsmouth  Ct/y.— Schools  opened  with  increased  enrolment.  City  coun- 
cil has  provided  a  handsome  building  furnished  with  modern  equipments  for 
use  of  schools. 

Scott  County,— Many  new  school-houses  built. 


"  No  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  funds  unless 
it  has  made  provision  for  school-houses,  furniture,   apparatus,  text- 
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books  for  indigent  children,  and  all  other  means  and  appliances 
needful  for  the  successful  operation  of  the.  schools." — School  Laws, 
page  52,  section  103. 


Seleotions. 

What  is  being  done  to  exalt  the  teachers'  profession  ?  The  tendency  is 
when  a  ''place ''  has  been  got,  to  settle  down  and  run  through  a  routine  of 
duties  and  draw  pay.  The  public  looking  on  says  to  itself,  "That  is  not 
much  of  a  profession.''  We  cannot  help  the  public  from  saying  this,  no  more 
than  we  can  help  it  from  saying  "  Washington  was  great."  Now  and  then  a 
man  comes  into  the  poor  schoolhouse  and  all  things  change.  The  children 
are  full  of  earnestness ;  they  begin  to  exhibit  the  dawnings  of  character  as 
we  call  it.  The  parents  see  that  this  despised  teacher  is  somehow  a  force 
that  they  cannot  but  admire.  They  feel  thab teaching  like  this  is  an  occupa- 
tion any  one  might  be  proud  to  be  in.  They  feel  that  this  is  more  than  teach- 
ing. Somehow,  such  a  man  is  remembered  for  ten,  yes  twenty  years  in  a 
district. 

Now,  the  reason  that  man's  work  was  so  notable  did  not  lay  in  his  "  mag- 
netism," as  some  would  say ;  that  man  taught ^  the  others  did  not.  So  that 
every  effort  should  betaken  to  become  a  teacher;  hence  the  importance  of 
normal  schools — that  is,  real  normal  schools — ^there  are  many  normal  schools 
that  are  solely  and  simply  academies.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  not  the 
first  normal  school  pupils  we  read  of;  there  seemed  to  have  been  several 
normal  schools  in  Greece  as  history  tells  us.  The  real  teacher  makes 
teachers,  because  he  imparts  truth ;  and  truth  is  that  wonderful  thing  that 
upon  being  told  operates  on  the  life  and  character. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  go  out  to  teach  awhile  until  something 
"turns  up  "  are  doing  the  world  an  injury  it  will  never  get  over.  This  comes 
not  from  the  fact  that  they  are  experimenting  on  the  children  and  learning 
how  to  teach  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  but  because  they  do  not  start 
aright.  They  enter  the  school-room  with  wrong  conceptions  of  their  work. 
Teaching  is  "hearing  a  spelling  class"  or  "hearing  an  arithmetic  class"  as 
they  conceive  it.  A  part  of  the  work  deals  with  spelling  or  reading  truly. 
He  who  polishes  a  diamond  deals  with  emery  and  rouge,  but  he  is  a  diamond 
polisher  after  all. 

To  teach  is  a  great  thing,  and  while  many  make  it  a  small  thing,  it  must 
be  said  that  teaching  is  the  noblest  work  man  can  do,  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  \nX^\\eci.—  Th€  School  Journal. 


Soienoe  of  Ednoation. 


The  science  of  education  is,  and  is  liable  to  continue  to  be,  misunderstood, 
because  it  can  never  be  a  simple,  direct  science.  Teaching  has  long  been 
regarded  by  the  heedless  observers  as  the  easiest  of  all  the  professions ;  as 
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the  place  where  a  man  could  fool  awhile  before  he  settled  down  to  business; 
as  a  good  playground  for  medicine  or  law ;  as  the  berry-picking  roadside 
where  **  spare  change"  was  to  be  picked  before  jumping  into  the  field  and 
going  to  work. 

It  is  the  most  scientific  of  all  the  professions— at  least  it  should  be;  and  yet 
it  is  a  "mixed  science,"  requiring  a  variety  of  elements,  of  which  tact,  grit, 
and  common  sense  are  as  vital  as  knowledge,  culture  and  discipline.  The 
best  success  can  only  come  from  the  combination  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
talent  and  the  most  thorough  preparation,  and  yet  popular  success  and  a 
very  creditable  scientific  success  can  come  from  almost  any  one  of  a  half- 
score  of  qualifications. 

It  is  much  the  same  as  with  medicine.  A  truly  great  physician,  indeed,  a 
really  genuine  physician,  must  be  thoroughly  learned  in  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, and  hygiene  ;  in  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  their  symptoms,  origin 
and  development ;  in  the  knowledge  of  medicines,  their  nature,  effect  in 
differing  quantities,  upon  different  systems,  under  varied  circumstances,  etc. 
And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  physician  who  does  not  know  all  this  usu- 
ally has  the  greatest  popular  success.  A  quack,  with  one  remedy  for  all 
diseases,  will  scoop  in  his  thousands  upon  thousands.  The  good-natured 
nurse-like  doctor,  who  has  a  warm  hand,  a  bright,  inspiring  eye,  a  generous 
supply  of  sympathy,  a  hearty  physique,  a  comforting  voice,  will  have  a  large 
practice,  regardless  of  the  number  who  die  for  want  of  proper  remedies. 
The  keen  physician,  who  knows  disease  instinctively,  who  tells  you  '*  what 
ails  you  *'  the  minute  he  sees  you,  will  be  a  great  success,  though  he  knows 
almost  nothing  of  therapeutics,  giving  remedies  with  ridiculous  indifference 
and  ignorance. 

So  in  teaching,  the  true  teacher  must  know  a  good  deal  before  he  can  be  a 
teacher  in  the  scientific  sense.  He  must  know  the  human  mind ;  must  know 
its  peculiar  development;  its  various  conditions  and  stages;  its  proper  fockl 
in  the  sensation  period,  memory  years,  inquisitive  age,  analytical  stage; 
must  know  how  to  administer  to  its  wants  in  a  way  to  unfold  its  powers ; 
must  be  skilled  in  discriminating  between  the  needs  of  one  nature  and 
smother ;  must  know  the  history  of  education  as  well  as  its  principles  ;  must 
know  the  empirical  as  well  as  the  philosophical  science  ;  must  know  school 
laws  and  precedents.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  man  who  once  gets 
a  school,  if  he  have  a  little  knowledge  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  tact, 
can  hold  his  place  as  long  as  the  average  teacher. 

The  great  educational  need  of  the  hour  is  an  intelligent  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  all  social,  commercial  and  political  movements  of 
the  science  of  education.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  the  teacher  needs  so 
much  as  a  discriminating  estimate  of  the  highest  success  of  the  school- 
room. 

Any  established  physician  is  liable  to  have  his  practice  seriously  preyed 
upon  by  any  transient  quack ;  so  is  the  best-trained  teacher  liable  to  be 
placed  at  a  public  disadvantage  by  a  wide-awake,  unread,  untrained  peda- 
gogical adventurer.  What  is  needed  to-day  by  the  profession  is  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  best  work  of  the  school -room  by  other  professions 
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and  other  walks  of  life.  The  teacher  needs  it  as  much  as  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  There  is  a  science  of  education  from  the  side  of  the 
child,  the  branches,  the  system,  and  it  is  for  the  mutual  interest  of  teacher, 
pupil,  parent,  and  statesman  to  have  the  science  better  known,  better  em- 
phasized by  platform  and  press,— Journal  of  EducoHon, 


Art  Ednoation. 

Colonel  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  makes 
some  excellent  remarks  upon  art  education.    We  extract  the  following : 

**  From  France  and  England  of  to-day  we  may  learn  of  what  value  Art 
may  become  to  us.  The  amazing  vitality  and  wealth  acquired  to  the  former 
by  her  wise  and  liberal  cultivation  of  skill — followed  by  the  alarm  and  sub- 
sequent earnest  competitive  effort  of  the  latter — are  known  to  all  and  de- 
serve our  serious  attention.  The  reformer,  Cole,  quietly  redeemed  England 
from  its  dependence  upon  France,  and  lived  to  see  toilers  find  relief  in  re- 
fined enjoyments  from  the  depression  of  monotonous  tasks ;  to  make  the 
poor  sharers  in  the  benefits  of  civilization ;  to  make  common  those  agencies 
which  cheer  and  sweeten  excessive  toil  and  hopeless  poverty ;  to  stimulate 
the  creativeness  of  the  nation,  reveal  art  treasures,  cheapen  art  specimens, 
awaken  the  dormant  sense  of  delight  in  the  beautiful,  and  so  reach  and  raise 
men  through  their  higher  faculty  of  enjoyment  When  one  considers  the 
marvelous  improvement  in  quality,  and  increase  in  variety,  of  all  artistic 
industry  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  since  1850,  nothing  in  the  pros* 
pective  art  development  of  America  seems  impossible,  if  effects  still  lurk  in 
causes. 

"  From  an  agricultural  country,  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  of 
necessity,  with  accelerated  strides,  become  more  and  more  manufacturing. 
Such  is  the  world's  development,  to  be  successful  it  is  clear  that  our  manu- 
facturers must  become  more  and  more  artistic,  u  e,,  possess  the  genuine 
*Art  quality,^  The  United  States  every  year  continue  to  pay  millions  to  the 
superior  artists  and  artisans  of  other  countries.  Every  cent  represents  a 
foreign  tax,  voluntarily  paid,  simply  in  consequence  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  skill.  It' is  in  the  nature  of  tribute  money  formerly  sent  by  subject  to 
superior  nations.  Did  we  export  an  equal  amount  of  artistic  manufacture, 
this  humiliating  payment  would  be  only  an  honorable  exchange,  but  to  ex- 
port raw  materials  and  import  mainly  manufactured  is  a  confession  of  inferi- 
ority! 'The  Centennial*  awoke  us  to  this  inferiority  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  presence  and  possibilities  of  beauty  in  manufactures,  making  us  radi- 
cally dissatisfied  with  past  conditions. 

"  If  the  Republic,  by  the  culture  of  its  citizens  and  quality  of  their  manu- 
factures, is  to  take  and  keep  equal  rank  with  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth,  a  love  of  art  and  knowledge  of  its  true  principles,  with  skill  to  apply 
tbem,  must  become  practically  universal.  This  difference  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  definite,  persistent  training  of  the  people.    It  must  be  elementary 
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and  progressive,  upon  a  basis  simple,  broad  and  thorough,  applicable  to  all, 
and  carried  to  such  completion  that  from  it  the  individual  may  develop  in 
such  direction  as  his  ability,  inclination  and  circumstances  permit.  When 
good  art  is  produced  it  will  be  well  paid  for  here  and  elsewhere.  The  la- 
borer most  desired  to-day  is  he  who  is  able  to  construct  houses  of  beauty, 
and  make  the  articles  which  will  fitly  adorn  them ;  from  these  in  time  will 
appear  our  great  artists,  for  nature  is  the  same  as  of  old,  and  as  prolific.  If 
the  sensitive  organization  of  the  American  youth  does  not  produce  artists 
worthy  these  growing  opportunities,  and  giving  us  the  immortal  lustre  of 
art  in  place  of  the  transitory  glory  of  gold,  it  will  be  because  the  race  has 
fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Such  training  in  all  the  beautiful  cities  of  the 
future,  and  for  which  we  are  now  but  in  transitional  era,  will  be  a  blessing 
alike  to  producer  and  consumer. 


The  other  day  a  gentleman  of  evident  culture  was  introduced  as  the  edi 
tor  of  a  Chess-JoumaL    Somewhat  startled,  the  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
whether  such  a  journal  was  patronized  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  are  several  such  journals ;  they  are  all  well  supported. 
Every  one  who  is  interested  in  chess  takes  one,  sometimes  two." 

Then  there  is  the  Blacksmiths'  JoumtUy  and  the  Tinsmiths'  Journal,  and 
the  Milliners*  Journal,  and  the  Dressmakers*  Journal,  and  so  on.  All  of 
these  seem  to  be  well  supported. 

Yet  if  you  ask  nine  teachers  out  often  whether  they  subscribe  to  an  edu- 
cational journal,  you  will  get  a  negative  answer.  Why  does  he  or  she  feel 
less  interest  in  education  than  the  chess-player,  the  blacksmith,  the  tin- 
smith, the  milliner,  the  dressmaker,  does  in  his  special  occupation  ?  This 
question  has  been  asked  a  great  many  times,  and  the  conundrum  is  still 
before  the  teachers ;  it  is  a  conundrum. 


A  Teacher  of  a  private  school  says  she  asked  a  gentleman  to  speak  at 
one  of  her  annual  receptions,  and  he  paid  a  glowing  eulogy  to  the  teacher's 
work.  "  No  work  was  so  important ;  the  king  on  his  throne  was  not  doing 
so  great  a  work,  etc."  Well,  the  next  year  the  same  gentleman  applied  to 
this  teacher  to  have  his  two  children  received  as  pupils,  and  insisted  that 
the  two  should  be  taken  for  the  price  of  one ;  that  is,  at  hdlf  price.  Did 
this  man  really  believe  what  he  said  in  his  speech  ?  Do  the  public  generally 
believe  the  teacher  is  to  be  of  high  value  to  the  community?  If  it  does  not, 
what  is  the  reason  ? 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA.  PRICE, 
75  CENTS— CASH;  WHEN  SENT  BY  MAIL  15  CENTS  MORE. 

BOOKS  OF  TWO  HUNDRED  WARRANTS  FOR  STATE  SCHOOL 
FUNDS.  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUNDS, 
MAILED  POSTPAID,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH.  APPROVED  BY  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOL-BOOKS  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  THE  BEST 
TERMS  OF 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

IJ02-4  Main  Street,  Richmond^  Va, 


EBSTEB  FBEE! 

Every  Teacher  and  every  fechool 


Win  the  iJ.  8.  should  have  a' copy  of 
WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  inoladet 
A  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  of  over 
86,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  9700 
Noted  Persona;  3000 Illustrations ;  118,000  Words 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  8000  more  than  found  in 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  8.  C,  can  supply  you,  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  fSavor,  it  will 
not  cost  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA,  8.  c. 

PARALLEL  BIBLES. 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  parallel  columns, 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  we  offer 
LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS. 

Write  immediately  for  terms  and  list  of  Stand- 
ard Subscription  Books. 

W.  I<.  BEIX,  PabllBher, 

Colombia,  8.  C. 


EPILEPSY  FITS! 

OXTK  DKAB  TO  ME,  as  well  as  very  many 
others  I  know  of,  havlnfc  been  Cared  of  this  Terrible 
Disease,  I  will,  for  hnmanity's  sake,  send  the  receipt 
fire«  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addreflsing 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
ISM  TME  ST.,  PHIIiADEIiPHIA,  PA. 
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§ffice  of  ^aa  Antwerp,  §ragg  ^  (go., 

(gablishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  iSeTies, 

August  18th,  1886. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Profes- 
sional Reading  and  Study  ^  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  the  Teachers  of  the  country  a  highly  meritorious  list 
of  Teachers'  Manuals,  Literary,  Scientific,  Historical  and 
Pedagogical  Works^  designed  for  Reading  Circles,  Summer 
Normal  Classes,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Home  Reading, 
at  special  rates  and  large  discounts.  The  following  Books 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  single  copies,  cash 
with  order,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,  . 

Hailman's  History  of  Pedagogy, 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture, 

Hailman's    Educational   Lectures    (**  Pedagogy" 

"Kindergarten  Culture"  in  one  volume), 
Payne's  School  Supervision, 
How  to  Teach  (by  Kiddlo,  Harrison  and  Calkins), 
Ogden's  Science  of  Education, 
Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching, 
Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi,     . 
Eclectic  Question  Book, 
Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods, 
Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing, 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General   Knowledge. 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge. 
Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics,     . 
Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology, 
Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language,  . 
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Mailing  Price. 
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1   17 
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70 
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70 
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1  17 

, 

1  40 

«                  . 

58 

• 

70 

,                  , 

58 

Part  I, 

58 

Part  n, 

74 

•            • 

17 

, 

68 

. 

1  17 

Murdoch's  Analytic  EIocQtion, 

Cole's  lostitQte  Reader, . 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography, 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 

Gregory's  Political  Economy,     . 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic,  . 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,    . 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  . 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners,     . 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


UtiUngPriG^ 

$1    17 

98 

1  40 

76 

1  25 

1  17 

1  17 

1  17 

1  17 

1  40 

h    ■ 

1  63 

70 

1  17 

.      1  40 

1  87 

1  87 

1  17 

70 

SBECIjlL  'SiJLTES  OF  ^ISCOTJJ^T 

On  Quantities  by  Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 


On  5  copies  or  more,  cash  witb  order. 
On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order, 
On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 
On  60  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order. 


25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
33^  per  cent. 
35    per  cent. 


*»*  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 


***  Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  will  be  considered 
only  on  our  regular  terms,  a^  advertised  elsewhere. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co^ 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.     -    -     28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 


Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Educatipn  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


OF 


It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruHng,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Price  by  Mall,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozen,  $x.ao ; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 


R.  L.  DeLEA, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
Richmond,  Va. 


A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
x6  Astor  Place, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  list  of  1,000  newspapers  diTided  into  8TATB8 
AND  SBOnONS  will  be  sent  on  applioatioD— 
FBRE. 

To  those  who  want  their  adTertlstng  to  pay.  we 
can  offer  no  better  medfnm  for  thorough  and  effec- 
tlTO  work  than  the  Tarions  sections  of  onr  Select 
Local  List.    «EO.  P.  ROWEI^Ii  A  CO., 

Newspaper  AdTertlsing  Bureaa, 
10  Spruce  street,  New  Tork. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Tenable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  MenUl  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^     60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
ef  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  Yoik. 

If  yon  think  of  expending  flty  or  one 
i  hundred  dolUrs  in  adTertising  send  ns  a 
copy  of  your  adTertieement,  and  we  will 
tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  poflsible  iuTestment  for  yon  to  make. 
Bend  10  cents  for  our  176  page  pamph- 
let.   Address, 

GEO.  P.  ROWBLL  k  GO'S  Nxwbpapkr  Advirtibino 
BuaiAU,  10  Spruob  STauT.Nxw  Yobk. 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
W9^  lifiXIMGTON,  CIMCINIVATI  AJWD  £.OIJIS¥ !£.£.£,  -«l 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOTJISVILLE    AND    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NaftbTllle,  Mempbls  and  Texas  Polnte, 

—TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ETC 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  yonr  ronte,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  a^d  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Afi:ent. 

nNZVERSZTT    OF    VIRGINIA. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Xiaw,  Medicine,  Engineerina:,  and  Asriimltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.     Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  3248.     Send  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE.       . 

ALiFRBD  l}iriI«I«IAllfIS  A  OO.^ 

BOOKSELLEBS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street.  Saleigh.  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TMTENDIMO  ADTERTISERS   should   ad- 
*  dreaa 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spmee  Htreet,  New  Tork  City, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  i,000  ITewspapers. 

will  be  soi.t  FREE  on  applfcatloD. 

IT    ST^I<rr)S    .A.T    THE    HE! ATP. 
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THE  LI&HT-RlI»Nffl& 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introducing. 
Artiritically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beinc  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic "    more    than  ever,   without  • 
question,      the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A  REAUTIFUL  nOMPlEXION! 


HABAN'S  MAGNOLIA  BALW! 


EAGAS'S  HAGHOUA  BALM  gives  a  Fnre  and  Blooming  Complexion, 
Bettores  and  Preierves  TonihM  Beauty.  Its  effects  are  Gradnal,  Hatoral 
and  Perftot.  It  Bemoves  Bedness,  Blotehesv  Pimples,  Tan,  Sunburn  and 
Pieckles,  and  makes  a  Lady  of  Thirty  appear  but  Twenty.  The  VAGNOUA 
BALX  makes  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Pearly,  and  imparts  a  Fresh  Appearanoe 
to  the  Countenanoe.  HAGAH'S  HAGHOUA  BALM  has  been  Brt^iblisbed 
nearly  40  Teank  Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  can  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and 
Perfinnoni 
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Magiirs  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAOILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 


HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Virginia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  1st,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

f^^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  you 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-paid 
by  return  mail. 

*<  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task, — 
Educational  youmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BELL  ft  COm  Publishers, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 
816  Main  Street,  Lynchburs^,  Va. 


HOLD! 


Ifleldi  ar^  Rcarce,  bot  tboM  who  write  to 
StiBfloo  k  Co  Portland,  Maine, wilt  receire 
free,  fall  inforniation  alwut  woric  which 
tbej  cao  do,  aod  lire  at  hume,that  will  pay 
them  from  SA  to  f  25  per  daj.  Some  huTc 
earned  or«r  $511  in  a  day.  Eiiber  *tx .  yoang  or  old.  (Japiul 
not  required.  Yoa  are  started  free.  Those  who  itart  at  once 
are  absoiatelj  lure  of  BDOff  linle  fortunea.    All  is  new. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  xo  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  all  DEALERSThroughoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SmON-l87B. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XrtabUflhed  In  1897. 

Superior  Bella  of  Omcr  «md  Ttn,  mouatad 

with  the  best  Jtotary  Hamgtngt,  for  CJhwreAea. 

a^kooU,  Fanu,  Fmeurim,  OpMrt-AotMM,  rtf 

^lonM,  Ibwr  Oloeti.  ele.  FvlOt  Wmrrmmttd. 

nivMnted  CatalegiM  aeat  Ptea. 
YAmomr  *  Tm,  lOS  K.  M  Bt.,  OiMlaaatL 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education   in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor,^ 

N$.  32g  W.  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va, 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  adrertlBliig  In  Dewtpap«n  in  these  hard  ttmes, 
wlthont  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Gxo.  P.  BowKLL  A  Go*H  Newspaper  A  dTortlsing  Barean, 
No.  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  is  likeW  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  f5  Such  estimates  are 
fomished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  oi  newspaper  rates  and 
reference. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Bichtnand,  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEA0HER8 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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Mportant  to  School  Oicers,  SnperintenileDts,  and  Teacbers. 


Vttft  IMin'l  SiftNM*  Iid*x  fw  re  MBtl  iMiltall 


UNABRIDGED 

Cluarto  Dictionary, 

THE    LABOBST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING    204  ADDITIONAL  PAGS^ 
AND  OVER    12,500   NEW   WORDS, 
AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  SYNO- 
NYMS OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USB. 

THE  NEwIEdITION  OF 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 


CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTE*R'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   VIRQINIA. 

THESE  DI0TI0NAEI18  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GRADE. 

ADOPTED  AHB  U8ID  IM 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States   and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
<*  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post, 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University  : 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

*•  ^Resotued^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

**^Re5ohfedt  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect,'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  I«  mnerally  regarded  u  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Bnfrlleh  language, 
and  is  80  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whfttier,  Sqmner,  Holmee,  Irrlng.  Wtnthrop,  Agaaeix, 
Hanh,  Henry.  Everett,  Mann,  Stephene,  Qnfncy,  Felton,  Hillierd,  Memminger,  and  the  minority,* 
oar  most  dietlnguished  scholars,  aod  is,  besides,  recognised  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  our 
National  Governments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Instmction,  and  In  all  the 
large  newspaper  offices  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

4^  Descriptive  Catalogaes,  containing  fall  lists  of  oar  educational  publications  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

716  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

The  b«St  practical  English  pictionary  ;     The  Attention  of  School  Officers,  and  others,  is 
extant.— Qtuir^cWj/  Jii^xicw,  London.       '  inrited  to  the.  fact  that  in  purchasing  the  latest  issue 
;^      ^         !  of  this  work,  they  get 

A  DICTIONARY 

pontaining  3(K)0  more  words  and  nearly  2000  mor€  illiis- 
tratious  than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  over  25,ihh)  Titles, 

with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vant  amount  of  other  in- 

formatloii,  (Just  Added,  1885)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giying  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facta  concerning  nearly  lo,ooO  Noted  Persons; 

also  various  table?  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

The  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  features 
not  fnuud  in  any  other  Dictionary. 


In  ▼mrtoos  Styles  of  Binding:,  wltJi 
and  without  Patent  Index. 

"An  invaluable  companion  in  every 
School  and  at  every  Fireside." 

liV^EBSTElR    inST    vTrGHSTIA.. 

Wannly  indorsed  by  such  prominent  Educators  as 

B.  PUBTEAR,  IjI..  D.,  Cliaimian  of  Facnlty,  Rlctimoqd  College. 

JAMSS  F.  HABKISON,  M.  !>.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  University  of  Virginia. 

NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  IX.  !>.,  Prof.  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  H.  BUFFNEB,  Prin.  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FBANCIS  H.  SMITH,  U..  D.,  Snpt.  Virginia  Milltar>'  Institute. 

CHAS.  I^  COCK£,  A.  M.,  Snp't  BoUins institute. 

TLEV.  E.  £.  WILKY,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Martha  Wellington  College. 

BXV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS^  13.  D.,  Pres't  Weflleyan  Female  In»titnte. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSns  LEE,  Pres't  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

BEV.  J,  L.  KIRK  PATRICK,  1>.  D.,  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.    Late  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

BEV.  E.  E.  BOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHEB,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres't  Roanolce  College. 

PBOF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Prin.  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

Itti  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

BEV.  J.  J.  SCHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  College. 

FBOF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Boanolce  Female  College. 
In   1882  a  majority   of  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection    of  DlctionnrieB  for 
use  in  their  »ch(>ols.     Of  this  nunaber,  ninety-six   per  cent,  favored  and  adopted  Webster's 
Dictionaries  in  preference  to  all  others. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  has  been  n-o'.mj mended  by  State  RnperintendentJ* 
of  Public  Schools  of  thirty-alx  different  States,  uearly  all  of  whom  exprcfls  the  denire  that  a  copy 
be  placed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  their  ro.-«po<'tivc  States. 

Nearly  all  the  College  Presidents  of  tlie  United  Statv^  recommend  Webster's  Unabridged. 

I'orty  thousand  copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  have  bfeii  r)la<'ed  in  as  many  Public 
Schools  of  the  United  States,  by  State  enactment  or  the  a»'tion  of  School  authorities. 

Twenty  million  School  Books,  based  on  Webster,  are  published  annually. 

Erery  State  purchase-of  Dictionarie.s  for  Schools  lias  been  Webster's. 

Webster's  ia  the  Dictionary  used  as  authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  D.  8.  at  Washington. 

The  sale  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  is  believed,  by  the  testimony  of  Booksellers,  to  be  at  least 
twenty  ttmes  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

Do  not  these  facts  show  that 
WEBSTER  IS  THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD? 


For  sale  by  all  leading  Booksellers.    Pamphlets  of  Specimen  Pages,  Testimonials,  &e.,  will  be 
aent,  prepaid,  apon  application  to  the  Publishers, 

O.  A  C.  HERRIAM  St  CO.,  Springfield,  HftM. 


To  the  Teachers  and  Edacators  of  Virginia. 


THE  FOLLOWING   BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

are  in  satisfactory  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State — viz : 

^  Special  PHoe 

DAVIES  &  PECICS  BRIEF  ARITHMETIC,  -  -  .50 

DA  VIES  &  PECK'S   COMPLETE   ARITHMETIC.     -  -       .75 

WATSON'S  COMPLETE  SPELLER,            -          -  -            .20 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  PRIMARY  READER,  -       .18 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  SECOND  READER,  -            .35 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  THIRD  READER,        -  -      .50 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER,  -            .63 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FIFTH  READER,         -  -      .90 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,     -  -             55 

MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  (Va.Sp.),      iio 

These  books  are  the  product  of  fifty  years*  experience  in  the  publishing  business 
of  making  School  books. 

They  Are  Excelled  by  None  and  Equalled  by  Few. 

They  are  giving  eminent  satisfaction  where  used.   According  to  the  recent  action 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education  these  Books  are  permitted  to  be  used  during 

the  next  four  years.     Although  not  under  any  agreement  to  do  so,  the 

publishers  have  determined  to  offer  these  books  at 

Special  Prices  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Teachers  and  scholars  who  are  unable  to  obtain  thero  at  these  prices  are  requested  to 

address  their  orders  direct  to  the  publishing  house,  enclosing  price  of  book 

wanted,  as  per  above  list,  and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  postpaid. 

For  Catalogues  and  Price- Lists  of  over  three  hundred  educational  books,  address 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Oo., 

Nor.  Ill    tfc    113    WILI.I4H   STBEET,    NEW  TOBK. 
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Training  as  an  Element  in  Education. 

BY   GENERAL  THOMAS  J.   MORGAN. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider,  not  the  teacher's  work 
as  a  whole,  but  only  one  phase  of  it — that  which  may  be  called 
training;  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  training,  show  its  great  im- 
portance, and  to  indicate  some  of  the  hindrances  and  limitations. 

Training  is  causing  to  act — drilling.  It  means  to  govern,  lead, 
compel.  Training,  as  a  process  in  education,  signifies  such  a  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  teacher  over  the  pupil  as  will  lead  the  pupil  to 
so  use  his  faculties  as  to  secure  their  completest  development.  Train- 
ing has  for  its  end  the  evolution  of  power.  As  treated  here,  it  means 
the  unfolding  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being.  The  great 
mental  endowments  of  the  soul  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads  : 
those  of  acquiring,  understanding,  reproducing,  using,  and  express- 
ing knowledge.  We  acquire  knowledge  by  means  of  observation, 
intuition,  reflection  and  testimony.  The  child  has  been  trained 
when  he  has  been  led  through  such  exercises  that  he  can  acquire 
accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  with  ease  and  facility. 
Training,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  observing  powers,  means  the 
leading  of  the  pupil  to  so  use  each  of  his  senses  as  will  insure  its 
highest  development.  The  trained  mind  sees,  hears,  feels,  smells, 
and  tastes  in  such  manner  as  to  extort  from  nature  her  secrets. 
He  knows  the  objects  about  him,  or  at  least  can  know  them.  The 
work  of  the  trainer  is  less  the  giving  of  information  about  objects 
than  the  caUing  into  vigorous  and  healthy  exercise  the  perceptive 
powers.  He  is  not  to  **  give  object  lessons,"  but  to  train  the  pupil 
to  skill  in  studying  objects. 

The  pupil  understands  the  full  import  of  the  facts  accumulated 
only  when  he  has  thought  profoundly  about  them — ^that  is,  when 
he  has  by  analysis,  comparison,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning, 
etc.,  comprehended  them  in  their  parts,  relations,  uses,  history,  etc., 
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etc.  The  difference  between  telling  and  training  can  perhaps  not 
be  illustrated  better  than  by  reference  to  the  thinking  powers.  It  is 
one  thing  to  communicate  to  a  pupil  the  results  of  thinking,  and  quite 
another  to  train  him  to  think.  There  are  several  stages  or  states  of 
the  intellect  in  relation  to  knowledge.  They  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  example  from  geometry.  One  child  may  commit  to  memory  the 
proposition  that  *  *  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal  to  the  square  described  on  the 
hypothenuse/'  with  a  vague  notion  of  its  meaning.  Another  may 
regard  it  as  a  fact  which  he  clearly  apprehends,  and  accepts — on  au- 
thority. A  third  may  not  only  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  may  be  able 
to  follow  the  line  of  reasoning,  step  by  step,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  "Q.  E.  D."  A  fourth  may  devise  a  method  of  proof  of  his  own; 
while  a  fifth,  observing  the  triangle,  may  divine  the  truth,  state  the 
proposition,  and  shape  the  demonstration.  Training  aims  to  lead  the 
pupil  to  this  highest  stage,  where  he  not  only.sees  facts,  but  so  brings 
to  bear  upon  them  his  powers  of  thought  as  to  comprehend  them. 

Knowledge,  thus  acquired  and  mastered  by  the  understanding,  can 
be  reproduced  by  the  memory  and  the  imagination.  Training  seeks 
to  render  the  memory  facile,  retentive,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
ready,  and  the  imagination  vivid  and  true  to  nature.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  faculty  of  the  soul  is  more  uniformly  neglected  than  the 
imagination.  The  ability  to  correctly  represent  to  one's  self  a  thing, 
a  scene,  a  person,  a  story  from  a  verbal  description,  is  very  rare. 
Few  pupils,  in  studying  history,  geography,  or  astronomy,  form  any 
distinct  and  true  pictures  of  what  is  described.  Fewer  still  are  able 
to  create  ideal  personages  and  scenes.  Training  of  the  imagination 
should  result  not  only  in  capacity  to  receive,  but  in  the  power  to 
create. 

But  knowledge  has  a  practical  value.  It  can  be  applied  to  the  me- 
chanical industries  and  the  fine  arts.  The  mind  has  been  trained 
when  it  can  make  a  ready  application  of  its  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge  to  the  daily  needs  of  life.  All  education  should,  in  a  sense, 
be  industrial.  Training  transmutes  knowledge  into  wisdom,  science 
into  skill,  philosophy  into  fact. 

One  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  soul  is  that  of  ex- 
pressing, in  appropriate  language,  its  knowledge  and  thoughts  of 
facts  and  principles,  and  their  relations.  Next,  certainly,  to  the  power 
of  thought,  is  the  power  of  language.  Ability  to  express  thought 
and  emotion,  so  as  to  convey  to  others  the  exact  state  of  one's  mind 
and  to  awaken  in  them  corresponding  states,  is  very  unusual  even 
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among  educated  people.  Composition,  clear,  forcible,  pleasing,  cor- 
rect description,  accurate  narration,  convincing  argument  and  persua- 
sive  appeal,  elegant  conversation  and  winning  oratory  are  accomplish- 
ments possessed  by  few.  Training  aims  to  call  the  powers  into 
exercise,  so  that  the  student  can  both  write  and  speak  well. 

Training  seeks  to  lead  the  pupil  through  such  exercises  or  opera- 
tions as  will  tax  each  of  the  powers,  or  faculties,  and  not  one  only. 
The  soul  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  conscience,  and  will,  as  well  as 
with  intellect.  A  fully  developed  soul — that  is,  a  well  trained  soul — 
not  only  knows,  but  feels;  and  not  only  feels,  but  acts.  The  appetites, 
desires,  affections,  and  emotions  are  as  much  integral  parts  of  the 
soul  as  thoughts  or  volitions. 

Training  seeks  to  awaken  and  regulate  desire  for  society,  for  ap- 
probation, property,  life,  happiness,  etc.,  together  with  all  right  affec- 
tions, such  as  patriotism,  filial  affection,  philanthropy;  noble  emotions, 
such  as  love  of  the  beautiful,  love  of  the  sublime,  reverence,  etc. 
Training  seeks  for  its  i^ltimate  end  the  awakening  and  disciplining  of 
each  and  every  endowment,  so  that  the  soul,  with  all  its  powers  de- 
veloped harmoniously  and  to  the  highest  degree,  stands  forth  com- 
plete, a  symmetrical  whole.  An  instructor  can  only  impart  a  portion 
of  his  own  limited  store  of  knowledge;  one  who  causes  to  learn  may 
lead  the  child  to  the  exhaustless  fountains  where  he  may  drink  his 
fill.  A  trainer,  though  a  weakling,  may  see  a  giant  develop  under 
his  wise  manipulation. 

Training,  then,  is  only  a  part  of  the  teacher's  task,  not  all  of  it. 
He  is  to  guide  and  instruct.  Each  of  these  is  an  important  part  of 
his  work;  and  no  discussion  of  teaching  can  be  complete  or  philoso- 
phical that  ignores  or  belittles  either  of  these.  There  was  indeed  a 
time,  when  books  were  scarce  and  the  teacher's  memory  was  the 
great  store-house  of  knowledge  and  he  a  walking  encyclopaedia 
when  instructing,  or  mere  giving  information,  constituted  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  work.  The  multiplication  of  books,  and  the 
increase  of  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge  has  doubtless  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  work,  but  it  has  by  no 
naeans  done  away  with  it.  His  chief  business,  however,  is  not  to  give 
information,  not  to  impart  knowledge,  nor  even  to  cause  the  pupil  to 
learn,  but  is  to  train  the  pupil's  powers.  Let  me  suggest  some  rea- 
sons for  this  statement. 

I.  Training,  more  nearly  than  any  other  work  of  the  teacher,  meets 
the  ideal  of  education.  By  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
ablest  thinkers  on  this  subject,  a  man  is  educated  only  when  his 
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powers  are  developed.  Here  is  Landon's  definition  of  education: 
*' Taking  into  account  both  functions  of  education,  we  may  say  that 
when  a  person  has  stored  his  mind  with  all  serviceable  materials,  and 
cultivated  his  faculties  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  make  a 
vigorous  use  of  the  knowledge  he  possesses;  when  his  moral  power 
has  become  so  developed  and  experienced  that  he  not  only  has  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  duty,  but  his  conscience  gives  its  sanction  to 
that  which  his  intelligence  dictates;  when  his  will  has  been  strength- 
ened to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  enabled  to  act  with  decision,  and 
bear  with  constancy  the  strain  of  difficulty  and  disappointment;  when 
he  recognizes  his  relationship  to  a  Superior  Being,  and  realizes  that 
his  every  action  may  have  an  influence  not  only  for  time,  but  for 
eternity;  and  lastly,  when  his  mind  has  acquired  such  susceptibility 
to  the  beauties,  both  of  nature  and  of  att,  that  it  adds  to  his  pleasures 
and  softens  his  cares— then  he  is  educated.'*  The  underlying  thought 
in  this  is  development,  or  such  an  unfoldmg  of  the  powers  of  an 
individual  as  can  come  only  from  exercise.  The  direction  of  this 
exercise  by  the  teacher,  which  results  in  this  exalted  state  of  the  pupil, 
is  what  is  meant  by  training.  No  other  part  of  the  teacher's  work 
so  nearly  corresponds  to  the  high  ideal  of  education  as  this. 

II.  There  can  be  no  successful  work  of  instruction  without  a  pre- 
liminary work  of  training.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
comes  to  us  through  the  senses.  Knowledge  is  primarily  immediate, 
conscious  contact  of  the  soul  with  things.  Ideas  result  from  sense 
impressions.  Thoughts  spring  up  from  the  contemplation  of  things. 
The  mind  must  apprehend  from  its  own  inherent  energies.  Every 
act  of  acquisition  is  an  act  of  mental  exercise.  It  is  by  this  use  of 
■its  varied  powers  of  perception  that  the  mind  increases  in  capacity 
and  strength.  The  elements  of  knowledge,  ideas  of  form,  color,  size, 
weight,  extension,  odors,  tastes,  etc.,  must  of  necessity  be  intuitive: 
that  is,  must  come  by  observation  of  things.  They  cannot  come  by 
verbal  description.  Instruction  cannot  convey  them.  Elementary 
ideas  must  be  awakened  in  the  mind  by  presenting  the  appropriate 
objects.  Training  the  observing  powers  underlies,  therefore,  all  in- 
struction. .  It  is  fundamental — a  condition  precedent.  There  can  be 
absolutely  no  progress  without  it. 

Again,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  begins  in  sense  per- 
ceptions, is  only  complete  when  all  the  powers  of  the  mind— memory , 
imagination,  and  the  reasoning  faculties — have  done  their  work. 
Merely  seeing  a  thing  is  not  getting  a  knowledge  of  it.  It  must  be 
revolved  in  mind — ^thought  about.     Committing  a  thing  to  memory 
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is  not  learning  it  any  more  than  swallowing  food  is  taking  nourish- 
ment. The  food  must  be  digested  and  assimilated  to  be  of  real  ser- 
vice. Knowledge  must  undergo  an  analogous  process  before  it 
becomes  brain  fibre,  or  spiritual  power.  Before  pouring  corn  into 
the  hopper,  the  miller  sees  to  it  that  the  mill-stones,  and  all  connect- 
ing machinery,  is  in  proper  working  order.  Mere  lecturing  a  child, 
whose  interest  is  not  awakened,  and  whose  powers  are  not  active,  is 
about  as  effective  as  attempting  to  fill  a  jug  by  pouring  water  on  it 
while  corked.  Knowledge,  merely  lodged  in  the  memory,  is  about 
as  serviceable  as  money  locked  up  in  a  vault.  Money  to  be  helpful 
must  be  in  circulation  in  the  channels  of  trade ;  knowledge  to  be 
of  worth  must  enter  into  the  circulation  of  thought.  There  can  be 
no  effective  teaching  or  instructing,  or  imparting  of  information, 
that  is  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  training  of  the  thinking 
powers. 

The  high  function  of  the  imagination,  in  facilitating  the  reception 
of  information,  is  imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated.  Without 
the  ability  to  form  clear,  distinct  mental  pictures  of  objects  and  scenes 
described,  which  are  absent  in  space  and  distant  in  time,  the  process 
of  learning  is  impossible.  The  pupil's  progress  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  normal  activity  of  this  great  endowment.  But  the  imagi- 
nation, like  all  other  faculties,  is  largely  dependent  for  its  efficiency 
upon  training.  That  there  can  be  no  assimilation  of  information 
without  a  Vigorous  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  in  every  case 
where  the  information  involves  reasoning  processes,  is  equally  cer- 
tain. Many  students,  whose  reasoning  powers  have  not  been  devel- 
oped, and  who  consequently,  have  attempted  to  commit  to  memory 
truths  which  should  be  reasoned  out,  give  up  in  despair  and  abandon 
the  effort  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  study. 

Such  experiences  are  not  rare.  It  is  very  common  for  teachers  to 
accept  memoriter  recitations  in  geometry,  teach  arithmetic  as  a  sys- 
tem of  rules,  and  history  as  a  body  of  facts,  perform  experiments 
before  a  class  of  young  men,  who  have  no  appreciation  of  what  they 
signify,  and  no  ability  to  follow  the  course  of  reasoning  involved. 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  read  simply  as  passing  exercises,  and 
even  logic  is  used  as  gymnastics  for  the  memory. 

All  work  of  instruction  should  proceed  by  constant  reference  of  all 
new  truths  to  the  primal  elements  of  knowledge  gained  through  the 
senses,  and  to  the  elementary  truths  grasped  by  the  intellect.  A 
child  may  listen  to  lectures,  may  devour  books,  may  cram  his  mem- 
ory with  statements;  but  unless  by  previous  acquisition  he  can  grasp 
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the  significance  of  them,  they  are  all  to  him  merely  **  words,  words, 
words/* 

III.  It  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  training  that  it  best  prepares  the 
student  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  common  view  of  education, 
restricts  it  too  much  to  storing  the  memory  with  knowledge.  When 
the  child  first  enters  school  a  text  book  is  put  into  his  hands.  He  is 
set  to  mastering  words,  learning  definitions,  committing  rules,  and 
memorizing  formulas.  Recitations  consist  largely  in  reproducing  the 
statements  of  the  book  in  the  language  of  the  author.  Examinations 
are  tests  to  see  how  much  the  pupil  has  remembered.  Marks  are 
given  on  the  basis  of  memoriter  recitations.  Standings  are  deter- 
mined by  marks.  Students  are  ranked,  promoted,  graduated,  on 
percentages  of  correct  answers  given  to  questions  involving  chiefly 
an  exercise  of  memory.  The  arrangement  of  our  school- bouses,  the 
organization  of  our  schools,  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  number  of 
teachers,  the  character  of  our  school-books,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
apparatus,  the  machinery  of  supervision,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers,  are  all,  in  many  instances,  dominated  by  this  idea.  Educa- 
tion is  knowledge.  A  child  is  educated  when  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  certain  facts.  Now,  what  results?  Much  of  the  knowledge 
gained  is  soon  forgotten.  Much  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
awakens  little  or  no  interest.  The  work  is  done  perfunctorily,  the 
student  expending  upon  it  the  minimum  of  energy.  When  he  leaves 
off  school,  he  leaves  off  learning.  Much  of  what  he  carries  with  him 
has  no  relation  to  practical  life,  or,  if  it  has,  he  fails  to  see  that  rela- 
tion and  is  unable  to  apply  his  knowledge. 

The  mischievous  aphorism  that  **  knowledge  is  power  "  should  be 
replaced  by  truer  theories.  Knowledge  may  generate  power,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  do  so.  We  may  reach  power  by  means  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  not  the  end. 
It  is  the  instrument  of  power,  not  the  power  itself.  It  is  but  the  ful- 
crum or  the  lever,  to  which  power  is  applied.  The  power  resides  in 
the  mind  Knowledge  is  valuable  chiefly  as  an  agency  for  genera- 
ting mental  energy. 

The  great  test  in  life  is  rather  what  a  man  can  do  than  what  he 
knows.  Can  he  use  his  eyes?  Has  he  good  judgment?  Is  he  a 
man  of  common  sense  ?  Can  he  think  ?  Does  he  reason  correctly  ? 
Has  he  power  of  adaptation?  Can  he  organize?  Has  he  executive 
force  ?  Is  he  practical  ?  These  are  the  kind  of  test  questions  that 
are  put  to  the  graduates  of  our  schools.  Can  the  "sweet  girl  gradu- 
ate*' cook  a  dinner,  sweep  a  room,  or  superintend  a  house  ?      Does 
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she  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  passing  events  ?  Has  she  robust 
health,  good  habits,  self-reliance,  energy,  and  power  of  endurance? 
Can  the  young  man  lay  aside  his  diploma  and  keep  his  father's  ac- 
counts, write  an  article  for  the  newspaper,  make  a  business  trip  to 
Chicago,  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  morning  news  ?  Can  he 
lend  a  hand  at  home,  and  turn  to  some  good  account  in  the  daily 
duties  of  life  some  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge  amassed 
in  years  of  study?  Does  his  education  render  him  more  industrious, 
more  skillful  and  efficient,  more  ingenious,  more  persistent,  more 
practically  masterful  in  whatever  he  undertakes?  If  he  has  been 
trained  to  use  his  senses,  to  acquaint  himself  with  natural  phenomena 
at  first  hand;  if  he  has  been  taught  to  think,  to  make  careful  com- 
parison, noting  essential  differences  and  significant  similarities,  mak- 
ing patient  inductions  and  wise  generalizations;  if  he  has  been  led  to 
form  fixed  habits  of  thoughtfulness,  self-reliance,  moral  earnestness, 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  persistent  industry,  promptness,  punctuality, 
fidelity,  unswerving  devotion  to  duty;  if,  in  short,  as  a  result  of  his 
school  life,  his  training  has  produced  a  well  rounded  character,  he 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  reasonable  demands  that  society  can  make 
upon  one  who  lacks  practical  experience  in  actual  business.  He  will 
readily  acquire  skill  and  efficiency  in  any  calling  for  which  his  special 
talents  have  fitted  him.  Training  gives  potency  to  all  the  soul's 
possibilities. 

IV.  The  emphasis  thus  laid  upon  training  gives  dignity  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Those  who  regard  the  work  of  the  teacher 
as  consisting  chiefly  in  hearing  lessons  or  in  seeing  that  pupils  com- 
mit certain  things  to  memory,  or  at  best  in  explaining  the  hard  points 
and  giving  information,  require  only  a  minimum  of  qualification  in 
the  teacher.  Any  one  can  teach  who  knows  enough.  The  measure 
of  teaching- ability  is  knowledge.  Many  of  the  examinations  of 
teachers  are  simply  quests  after  the  contents  of  the  memory.  The 
remark  is  often  made,  that  '*  It  does  not  require  much  scholarship  to 
teach  our  school;  we  have  no  advanced  pupils.*'  The  wages  paid 
to  teachers  and  the  estimate  placed  upon  their  work  is  determined 
by  the  same  low  standard.  Especially  is  the  evil  effect  of  this  mis- 
chievous notion  seen  in  the  kind  of  teachers  often  selected  for  pri- 
mary schools.  The  children,  being  young,  are  necessarily  very  igno- 
rant; consequently,  any  person  who  has  even  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  school  education  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
them. 

When;  however,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  viewed  as  that  of  a 
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trainer — one  who  is  charged  not  with  the  duty  of  simply  acquainting 
the  pupils  with  a  few  elementary  facts  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
etc.,  but  with  the  all-important  work  of  calling  into  healthful  exercise 
all  the  latent  powers  of  the  pupil,  forming  his  habits  and  moulding 
his  character,  it  takes  on  a  new  aspect.  That  this  latter  view  is  higher 
than  the  former,  is  seen  from  the  following: 

The  work  is  much  more  complex.  It  involves  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  other,  and  much  besides.  The  trainer  is  to  impart  information, 
see  that  the  memory  is  stored  with  knowledge,  and  that  this  knowl  - 
edge  is  digested,  assimilated,  and  the  mental  energy  generated  by  it 
is  wisely  directed. 

It  requires  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  and  its 
laws  of  development.  One  who  is  to  be  a  trainer  of  the  mind  must 
be  a  psychologist.  A  fireman  may  do  his  work  by  simply  shoveling^ 
the  coal  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  furnace ;  but  the  engineer  must 
needs  know  the  parts  and  powers  of  his  engine. 

It  requires  of  the  teacher  a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  more  in- 
genuity, greater  persistence,  a  more  careful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  and  more  generous  sympathies.  It  kindles  in  him  a  nobler 
enthusiasm  in  his  work.  He  ceases  to  be  a  drudge,  a  packhorse,  a 
retailer  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  becomes  an  artist,  a  co-worker 
with  the  great  God  in  calling  into  exercise  all  that  is  noblest  and  best 
in  that  grandest  of  the  Creator's  handiwork— a  human  soul.  His 
work  borrows  a  glory  from  the  higher  world. 

That  there  are  hindrances  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal  is  too 
evident  to  every  experienced  teacher.  The  diversity  of  minds  to  be 
trained;  the  dreadful  forces  operating  to  nullify  his  efforts;  the  evi- 
dent sluggishness  and  perverseness  of  childhood;  the  low  state  of 
public  opinion ;  the  unreasonable  demands  made  upon  his  time;  the 
inadequacy  of  rewards ;  and  the  lack  of  facilities — all  tend  to  hinder 
his  work,  chill  his  ardor,  and  lead  him  to  content  himself  with  follow- 
ing in  the  easier  path  of  lesson- hearing. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  that  marvel  of  archi- 
tecture— the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  stupendous  scaffolding^ 
mounted  far  up  into  the  air,  and  the  great  crane  still  stretched  out 
its  arms,  as  it  had  done  for  so  long,  to  receive  the  precious  burden. 
The  click  of  the  tools  of  five  hundred  workmen  was  heard,  day  by 
day,  as  the  work  went  on.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  cross  was  placed  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  spire,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
the  great  structure  was  complete.    The  cannon  thundered;  the  sono- 
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rous  organs  sounded  out  their  jubilee;  the  choirs  chanted  the  Te 
Deum,  and  the  vast  throng  uttered  a  solemn  and  joyous  '*  Amen!  *' 
Centuries  ago  the  architect  drew  his  plan,  and  the  workmen  laid  deep 
the  foundations.  Ages  came  and  went;  dynasties  rose  and  fell. 
Generations  passed  away;  workmen  perished;  and  one  master-builder 
followed  another  through  the  centuries.  Though  interrupted,  hin- 
dered, delayed,  the  work  went  on.  The  walls  rose,  the  roof  was 
placed,  the  carving  was  finished,  the  windows  blazed  with  glory,  pro- 
cessions moved  down  the  aisles,  incense  arose,  and  the  architect's 
dream  of  a  temple  became  embodied  in  stone— a  thing  of  beauty,  a 
joy  for  the  world. 

Every  pupil  that  stands  before  a  teacher  has  in  him  possibilities  as 
bx  surpassing  the  grandest  cathedral,  as  a  living  soul  surpasses  dead 
matter.  The  Great  Architect  has  a  plan  for  each  soul.  Every 
teacher  enjoys  the  high  privilege  of  contributing  something,  accord- 
ing to  his  wisdom  and  skill,  in  bringing  to  perfection  the  plan  of 
God,  and  of  calling  into  bold  relief  every  lineament  of  that  spiritual 
temple  that  is  to  endure  when  cathedral  walls  have  become  a  '*  shape- 
less cairn.'*     We  train  for  ^I'^xvAXy,— Education, 
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[We  copy  from  the  National  Educator  the  following  article. — Ed.] 

Argus  Eyed.— Jealously  watchful.  According  to  Grecian  fable, 
Juno  being  jealous  of  lo,  hjid  her  constantly  watched  by  Argus,  who 
had  one  hundred  eyes. 

Augean  Stables. — An  accumulation  of  corruption  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  remove.  Augeas,  king  of  Ells,  kept  a  herd  of 
three  thousand  oxen  in  his  stables,  which  had  not  been  cleansed  for 
thirty  years.  Hercules  performed  his  task  of  renovating  these  in 
one  day,  by  turning  into  them  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus. 

Avoirdupois. — Avers,  old  French  for  **  goods  in  general,'*  and 
poise,  (weights).  Whence  avoirdupois  weight,  means  the  weights  for 
goods  and  chattels  generally. 

Barber's  Pole. — The  offices  of  barber  and  surgeon  were  formerly 
filled  by  one  individual,  having  for  a  sign  a  pole  surmounted  by  a 
basin  for  catching  the  blood  in  venesection,  or  for  lathering  those 
who  were  to  be  shaved,  and  with  two  spiral  ribbons  painted  around 
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it  to  represent  the  two  bandages,  one  for  twisfing  around  the  arm 
previous  to  bleeding,  and  the  other  for  binding.  Since  the  two  pro- 
fessions have  taken  diiferent  paths,  the  stripes  have  been  retained , 
with  an  unconsciously  unpleasant  suggestion. 

Beastly  Drunk. — The  ancients  believed  that  men  in  their  cups 
exhibited  the  vicious  qualities  of  beasts.  Seven  kinds  of  drunkards 
may  be  enumerated:  (i)  The  Ape-drunk,  who  is  jovial  and  musical: 
(2)  The  Lion-drunk,  who  is  quarrekome:  (3)  The  Swine-drunk,  who 
is  sleepy  and  stupid:  (4)  The  Sheep-drunk,  conceited  but  mute:  (5) 
The  Martin-drunk,  who  drinks  until  sober  again:  (6)  The  Goat- 
drunk,  wanton:  (7)  The  Fox-drunk,  crafty  in  his  cups.  The  Maud- 
lin-drunk does  not  belong  to  the  beasts,  but  represents  man  in  a 
sickly-sentimental,  weeping  condition. 

Beware  of  After-Claps. — An  after-clap  is  something  following^ 
after  an  affair  is  thought  to  be  over.  In  thunder-storms  a  clap  is 
often  heard  after  the  rain  subsides  and  the  clouds  break. 

Dessert. — Derived  from  the  French  desserior^  to  clear  the  cloth, 
and  means  simply  the  cloth  renboved. 

Do,  RE,  MI,  FA,  SOL,  LA,  (It.:)  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  (Fr.)  From  a 
Latin  hymn  by  Paulus  Piaconus,  addressed  to  St.  John,  used  by 
Guido  in  teaching  singing  in  the  eleventh  century : 

Ut  queant  laxis,  Re  sonan  fibris, 

Mi-ra  gestorum.  Fa-mull  tuorem, 

Sol-ve  pollutes,  La-biis  reatum,- 

Sancta  Joannee. 

Emblem.— A  symbol  or  type.  Among  the  emblems  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are:  The  circle  in  an  equilateral  triangle,  denoting  the 
co-equality  and  co-eternity  of  the  Trinity.  A  hand  from  the  clouds 
— God,  the  Father.  A  lamb,  fish,  pelican,  etc.— God.  the  Son.  A 
dove— God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  chalice— The  Eucharist.  A  phoenix 
— The  resurrection.  A  cross— Christ's  death  for  man's  redemption. 
A  crown — The  saint's  reward. 

Ensign.— A  distinct  mark,  from  Lat.  in  and  signum.  That  of 
Athens — The  owl.  British  Navy — A  double  cross  (St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew)  on  a  red,  white,  or  blue  field.  China— The  dragon. 
Corinth— Pegasus,  the  flying  horse.  Danes— The  raven.  Egypt — 
The  bull,  crocodile,  vulture.  England— (Tudor  reign)— Cross  of  St. 
George.  France — Cape  of  St.  Martin,  afterward  the  oriflamme.  The 
Franks— (Ripuarian)— A  sword  point  upward.     The  Gauls — A  wolf, 
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bear,  bull,  cock.  Lacedoemonians — The  letter  Alpha  (a).  The  Per- 
sians— A  golden  spread  eagle  on  a  white  field.  The  Paisdadian — 
Dynasty  of  Persia — A  blacksmith's  apron.  The  Romans — An  eagle 
for  the  legion.  Romulus — A  wisp  of  hay  or  fern  leaves.  Saxons — 
A  trotting-horse.     Turks— Horse's  tail.     Welsh — A  dragon. 

Foolscap. — A  corruption  of  /o/w  capo,  (It.  folio-sized  sheet). 
The  water-mark  of  this  paper,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  fool's  head  with  cap  and  bells;  hence  the  error  must 
have  been  of  a  very  early  date. 

Mourning. — Black — The  color  of  mourning  in  Europe,  also  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Black  and  white  striped — Expressive  of 
sorrow  and  hope  combined;  worn  by  the  Southsea  Islanders.  Gray- 
ish brown— The  color  of  the  earth ;  worn  in  Ethiopia.  Pale  brown — 
The  color  of  withered  leaves ;  worn  in  Persia.  Sky-blue — Expressive 
of  hope  for  the  deceased ;  worn  in  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia. 
Deep  blue — The  mourning  of  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia;  worn  also 
by  the  Romans  under  the  republic.  Purple  and  Violet — Denotes 
royalty ;  worn  for  cardinals  and  the  kings  of  France.  Violet  is  the 
mourning  of  Turkey.  White — Mourning  of  China.  Henry  VIII 
wore  white  for  Anne  Boleyn.  Until  1498  it  was  the  mourning  of 
Spain.  Yellow — Mourning  worn  in  Egypt  and  Burmah.  Anne  Bo- 
leyn wore  yellow  for  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Yellow  may  be  regarded 
as  a  token  of  exaltation. 

There's  many  a  Slip  'twixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip. — Ancaeus, 
King  of  Samos,  planted  a  vineyard,  but  was  warned  by  a  seer  thai 
he  would  never  drink  of  the  wine  made  from  its  grapes.  Wine  hav- 
ing been  made,  he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips  when 
he  was  told  that  a  wild  boar  was  laying  waste  his  vineyard.  He  left 
the  wine  untasted,  and  attacked  the  boar,  but  was  ^killed  and  never 
tasted  the  wine.     Hence  originated  the  proverb. 

Killed  by  Kindness.— Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator,  met  with 
his  death  from  his  popularity,  being  smothered  by  caps  and  cloaks 
showered  upon  him  by  spectators  at  the  theater.     Hence  the  saying. 

To  TAKE  French  Leave. — To  take  without  asking  leave.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  French  soldiers,  who,  in  their  invasions,  take  what- 
ever they  require  without  permission  or  price. 

To  HAVE  A  Bone  to  Pick  with  One. — An  unpleasant  affair  to 
settle.  A  Sicilian  father  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  after  the 
feast  gave  the  bridegroom  a  bone,  saying,  **Pick  this  bone,  for  you 
have  undertaken  a  much  harder  task." 

To  let  the  Cat  Out  of  the  Bag, — On  market  days  it  was  cus- 
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tomary  among  country  folks  to  substitute  a  cat  for  a  suckling  pig  tied 
up  in  a  bag.  If  any  one  were  simple  enough  to  buy  without  exami- 
nation, all  went  well;  but  if  he  opened  the  sack  he  let  the  cat  out  oi 
the  bag  and  disclosed  the  trick. 

Up  the  Spout. — Pawnbrokers  formerly  sent  articles  pawned  up 
the  "spout/*  through  which  they  were  to  return  when  redeemed. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  spout  a  hook  was  used  to  lift  the  arti- 
cles. 


Wordsworth's  "We  Are  Seven." 


BY    PROFESSOR    F.   V.   N.    PAINTER,   ROANOKE    COLLEGE,   VIRGINIA. 

I  have  a  literary  friend  of  acute  and  usually  trustworthy  judgmeni 
who  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  I  should  find  Wordsworth's 
"  We  are  Seven  '*  a  pleasing  little  idyl.  We  have  often  discussed  the 
question  during  the  literary  feasts  that  characterize  our  annual  or  bi 
ennial  meetings,  but  without  reaching  an  agreement.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  challenges  me  to  justify  my  appreciation  of  the  poem,  whict 
seems  to  him  the  veriest  commonplace.  It  is  in  reply  to  that  chal 
lenge  that  this  article  is  written. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  effect  of  i 
poem  depends  largely  upon  what  the  reader  brings  to  it.  The  poe 
must  indeed  embody  sentiment,  thought,  inspiration  in  his  produc 
tions;  but  the  reader,  on  his  part,  must  bring  sympathy,  imagination 
ideality  to  their  perusal.  Without  this  attitude  and  capacity  of  mine 
in  the  reader,  the  most  entrancing  strains  are  powerless  to  arouse  th< 
thought  or  move  the  heart.  The  first  line  of  Gray's  ** Elegy,"  foi 
example,  • 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

recalls  to  the  prosaic  mind  nothing  but  the  common  sound  of  a  bell, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  poetic  nature  or  lively  imagination  it  suggests 
an  ivy-covered  church  in  a  beautiful  English  landscape,  bathed  in  thi 
charm  of  evening  twilight.  Whoever  reads  Wordsworth's  simph 
lyric  must  bring  to  it  the  ideality  that  inspired  it. 

I  would  not  at  all  be  understood  as  claiming  that  "We  are  Seven ' 
is  a  great  poem.  It  was  not  conceived  or  written  in  the  heroic  key, 
It  does  not  aspire  any  more  than  the  violet  to  be  something  large 
and  great;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  content  with  the  simplicity  of  modesi 
and  retiring  loveliness.     It  is  lacking  in  the  ambitioiis  and  tropical!) 
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luxuriant  meter  of  Dryden's  master-lyric;  it  is  wanting  in  the  exqui- 
site fancy  and  marvelous  description  of  Tennyson's  **  Passing  of 
Arthur'*  ;  it  by  no  means  reaches  the  altitude  of  Wordsworth's 
" Intimations  of  Immortality" — the  high  water  mark  of  poetry,  as 
Emerson  has  strikingly  said,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  belongs 
entirely  to  another  and  humbler  sphere  of  poetry.  Along  with  Cow- 
per  and  Burns,  Wordsworth  knew  how  to  idealize  and  glorify  every- 
day scenes  and  events;  and  it  was  part  of  his  mission  as  a  poet  to 
reveal  to  the  world  the  beauty,  the  pathos,  and  the  tragic  associated 
with  what  is  trite  and  common- place.  The  lesson  is  full  of  blessing 
to  the  world.  We  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  lessons  which  the 
great  Teacher  knew  so  well  how  to  draw  from  insignificant  objects — 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  sower,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  '*We  ar^  Seven" 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  learned  to  idealize  the 
commonplace,  and  lift  it  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  To  the  prosaic 
mind  that  is  incapable  of  the  finest  sentiment,  or  to  the  one-sided 
culture  that  is  attracted  only  by  the  splendid  and  heroic,  Words- 
worth's simple  verses  must  necessarily  appear  trivial  and  dull. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  demand  to  explain  the  sources  of  pleasure 
in  a  poem  is  always  a  reasonable  one.  A  poem  that  conveys  no  in- 
telligible idea  to  the  mind  may  still  be  highly  enjoyabje,  just  as  an 
uncomprehended  strain  of  music  or  a  hazy  twilight  scene  that  reveals 
no  object  clearly,  may  produce  a  delightful  impression.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  demand  produces  no  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as 
the  beauties  of  the  poem  are  of  a  tangible  nature.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  poem  may  be  said  to  introduce  us  into  the  inner  life  of  a  tasteful 
but  humble  rural  cottage,  in  which  reign  simplicity,  faith,  and  love. 
It  is  the  kind  of  home  that  Burns  has  so  admirably  portrayed  in  his 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  Orchards,  green  fields,  patches  of 
woods,  but  above  all  the  fresh  country  air  is  around  us.  Laying 
aside  for  a  moment  our  importunate  duties  and  cares,  and  forgetting 
the  polished  but  too  often  insincere  ceremony  of  society,  how  sweet 
to  come  into  contact  with  life  in  its  simpler  and  purer  forms  ?  Not 
to  derive  an  exquisite  pleasure  from  such  an  experience  argues  a  very 
prosaic  soul  indeed. 

If  we  examine  the  poem  in  detail,  we  find  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  pleasing  picture.  How  interesting  are  children !  The  image 
of  their  Creator  is  not  effaced  by  the  sin  and  struggle  of  life  ;  but 
fiiU  of  innocence,  trustfulness,  and  beauty,  they  appeal  directly  to  our 
innate  sense  of  what  is  true  and  good.     How  true  was  the  feeling  of 
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Him  who  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kinj?;dom  of  heaven."  Who  has  no 
1<elt  a  thrill  of  rapture  as  he  gazed  into  the  innocent,  unfathomabh 
depths  of  children's  eyes? 

"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  they  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home.'* 

Warm  with  this  holy  affection  for  children,  let  the  reader  dwell  fo: 
a  moment  on  these  two  stanzas  : 

**  I  met  a  little  cottage  girl ; 

She  Wc  s  eight  years  old  she  said ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

**  She  had  a  rustic  woodland  air, 
And  she  was  wildly  clad. 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair — 
Her  beauty  made  me  glad." 

It  is  a  sweet,  simple  picture  on  which  our  eyes  rest  with  pleasure 
The  limits  of  this  article  admit  but  one  other  quotation.  It  pre 
sents  a  scene  of  great  simplicity ;  but  to  regard  it  as  trivial  wouh 
show  decided  callousness  of  feeling.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  die  and  b( 
forgotten ;  yet  this  is  the  sorrowful  fate  that  awaits  us  all.  A  fe\) 
months  under  the  sod,  and  dear  ones  are  replaced  by  others  an< 
l^radually  pass  from  memory.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  rar 
and  faithful  heart  cherishes  its  love  for  lost  ones.  This  happen 
oftener  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  palace ;  but  always  and  every wher 
is  this  enduring  love  admirable  and  beautiful.  Turning  from  th< 
charm  of  the  living,  the  heart  dwells  with  the  dead.  With  thi 
thought  in  mind,  are  not  the  following  lines  beautiful  in  their  simpl 
pathos?  The  little  girPs  sister  and  brother,  be  it  remembered,  "  li< 
ijeneath  the  church-yard  trees."  And  in  the  fullness  of  her  swee 
unforgetting  childish  love,  she  says  : 

*'  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  'kerchief  there  I  hem, 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit — 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

"  And  often  after  sunset.  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer 
And  «at  my  supper  there.** 

To  the  gross  or  unsympathetic  nature  I  am  aware  these  verses  wil 
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seem  trivial  and  even  ridiculous  ;  but  the  soul  that  is  strung  to  the 
most  delicate  emotions,  they  will  set  to  vibrating  with  a  tender  pathos. 
More  than  once  have  they  bedewed  eyes  with  a  tear.  What  more 
beautiful  can  bless  any  of  us  when  we  are  gone  than  to  have  a  sweet, 
unforgetting  child  come  day  after  day  to  sit  and  sing  by  our  graves  ? 


Appeals  to  the  Judgment. 

BY   FRANCES    E.    SPARHAWK. 


Next  to  honesty  comes  good  judgment.  It  is  an  element  of  all 
success.  It  is  to  honesty  what  the  gunner  is  to  the  gun ;  it  makes 
the  charge  hit  the  mark.  It  is  secondary  to  honesty,  only  because 
success  is  secondary  to  character. 

Malvolio  says  that  some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  However  this 
may  be  with  greatness,  it  is  certainly  the  case  with  judgment.  But 
the  number  who  achieve  it,  after  much  labor  and  many  failures, 
must  be  larger  than  those  who  require  scarcely  the  help  of  events, 
making  these  only  stepping  stones  to  success,  while  the  painful 
spectacle  of  those  who,  in  emergencies,  have  judgment  thrust  upon 
them  by  their  friends,  ought  to  convince  everybody  that  a  child's 
judgment  should  be  exercised  early  and  constantly.  This  should 
not  be  done  by  abstruse  questions,  or  even  by  difficult  practical 
ones,  but  in  the  simplest  ways.  For  judgment  is  only  aqute  con- 
sciousness of  cause  and  eifect,  and  this  consciousness  may  have 
early  beginnings.  It  cannot  be  too  often  said,  or  too  well  remem- 
bered, that  the  public  schools  are  for  the  training  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  the  foundation  of  a  Republic. 
Time  used  in  showing  children  two  sides  of  anything,  if  only  the 
sunburned  and  the  pale  side  of  an  apple,  and  in  leading  them  to 
think  why  there  is  a  difference  is  time  well  spent.  Memory,  imagi- 
nation, reason,  are  the  forces  to  be  set  at  work ;  they  are  the  teeth, 
tongue,  and  palate  of  the  mind ;  judgment  is  its  digestion. 

Children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  learn  facts,  but  to  learn  how  to 
use  them.  Facts,  and  plenty  of  hard  ones,  too,  are  lying  in  wait 
for  them  at  every  comer  in  life.  Children  can  as  easily  store  up  a 
valuable  amount  of  these  in  school-days  as  they  can  eat  next  week's 
dinner  to-day. 
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But  to  learn  that  the  difference  between  a  straight  line  and 
crooked  one  is  also  the  difference   between   straight  dealing  ar 
crooked,  even  if  only  in  the  matter  of  an  answer  to  a  question ;  i 
learn,  best  of  all,  that  this  is  a  world  where  things  go  by  laws,  ar 
that  it  is  possible,  to  some  extent,  to  find  out  these  laws.     This 
worth  time  and  study.     It  is  a  development  of  the  faculties,  that 
worthy  of  the  name  of  education. 

How  can  the  teacher  help  her  pupils  here  ? 

Only  in  the  natural  way.  How  full  of  warmth  the  spring  sui 
shine  is,  and  how  it  makes  the  buds  open  their  hearts  and  gi^ 
forth  the  best  that  is  in  them.  But  nature  never  leaves  out  her  nortl 
casters  because  the  buds  are  tender ;  she  does  not  approve  of  mc 
lycoddling ;  she  will  not  deny  them  stamina.  So  the  wisest  teache 
will  not  try  to  take  away  all  difficulties,  but  to  make  their  pupils  s< 
that  energy,  like  electricity,  bridges  oceans  and  continents,  and  on 
runs  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  feel  that  a  portion  of  this  energy 
their  own  birthright.  Then  how  to  turn  it,  what  to  do  with  i 
This  is  where  the  question  of  judgment  comes  in  constantly.  Wh 
do  other  people  do  in  their  lives,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  And  he 
is  it  with  ourselves  ?  Here  is  at  once  the  way,  clearest  in  theoi 
and  most  efficient  in  practice.  For  actions  and  their  results  ar 
after  all,  history,  story,  politics,  experience — everything.  To  pr 
diet  them  is  the  greatest  sagacity ;  to  analyze  them,  the  deepe 
philosophy.  There  can  be  no  other  such  training  as  that  in  cau; 
and  effect  for  use  in  the  business  of  life.  And  this  may  begin 
seeing  why,  when  John  had  one  day  shammed  a  headache  to  be  r 
of  his  lesson,  when  he  told  the  boys  something  the  next  day  th< 
hesitated  about  believing  him ;  or  why,  although  Charley's  figur 
always  would  topple  on  one  side,  his  teachers  thought  him  the  dea 
est,  kindest  little  fellow;  or  why  Vannie's  picnic  was  not  a  succes 
when  she  tried  with  all  her  might  to  have  a  good  time  herself,  i 
matter  what  anybody  else  had. 

Children  watch.  They  soon  find  out  the  amount  of  honest  dealir 
in  stories  made  out  for  them .  For  instance,  they  see  that  the  be 
who,  against  his  parents'  orders,  goes  out  upon  the  river  on  Sui 
day  is  no  more  likely  to  be  drowned,  unless  the  wind  is  flawy,  th? 
if  he  went  on  a  week-day,  because  that  there  is  not  a  special  seri* 
of  flaws  gotten  up  on  Sundays  for  the  punishment  of  disobediei 
boys.  The  result  is,  that  they  overlook  the  inevitable  punishment 
wrong -doing,  which  is  in  character,  while  physical  misfortunes  ma 
or  may  not  accompany  this.     And  more  :  Seeing  the  failure  of  tl 
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)utward  consequences  that  they  have  been  told  to  expect,  they  come 
to  believe  that  other  consequences,  if  there  are  any,  may  also  be 
dodged. 

Instead  of  threatenings  of  specific  events,  not  necessarily  conse- 
quences of  actions,  they  ought  to  be  shown,  always  in  simple  ways, 
the  inevitableness  of  law.  That  a  ball  thrown  from  the  hand,  how- 
ever high  into  the  air,  always  come-back  to  earth,  is  an  illustration 
that  one's  deeds  return  to  himself,  and  always  in  a  sense  as  they 
were  sent  out,  though  in  the  desceiit  they  may  hit  him  hard. 

There  are  only  as  many  ways  in  which  to  teach  children  to  look  at 
things  logically,  and  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  there  are  objects 
and  events  by  which  to  illustrate  laws.  And  the  consciousness  of 
being  under  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  universe  is  the  awakener  of 
that  obedience  to  them  which  is  the  despair  of  anarchy. — American 

Teaxher, 


Lesson  on  Longitude. 

BY   F.  A.  STEELE. 


Apparatus — a  globe— map  of  the  world — large  white  ball  (of  wool 
or  cotton)  with  knittmg  needle  run  through  it — some  bliack  pins — 
some  sewing  cotton,  red  and  blue. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Question  class  on  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  daily  rotation. 
Show  ball  and  globe,  and  let  them  observe  their  form,  as  represent- 
ing that  of  the  earth. 


i. 


Distance  may  be  measured  by  time  taken  for  traversing  it. 


Suppose  boy  walking  along  a  strange  road  without  any  milestones. 
He  knows  he  can  walk  a  mile  in  twenty  minutes ;  how  far  can  he 
walk  in  an  hour?  (three  miles).  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  comes  to 
a  church  ;  how  far  will  this  be  from  his  starting  place  ?  How  does 
he  know  ?  (By  time  taken  in  walking.)  So  he  will  say :  "  The  church 
is  three  miles  from"  ("the  beginning  of  that  road");  or  he  may 
start  from  the  church,  and  then  he  would  say  ?  (**  The  end  of  the  road 
is  three  miles  from  the  church").  If  the  road  runs  direct  from  E. 
to  W.  he  might  say  more  exactly  where  the  church  is;  thus,  "three 
miles  to  the?"  (East). 
2 
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2.  Is  so  measured  on  the  globe. 

Bring  forward  the  ball ;  hold  it  at  the  right  degree  of  inclination 
put  in  a  pin;  tell  that  this  is  to  represent  a  man  in  Boston.  Taking 
I  he  gas  burner  or  some  convenient  spot  on  the  ceiling  to  represen 
the  sun,  let  a  child  so  arrange  the  ball  that  the  man  in  Boston  shal 
see  the  sun  as  nearly  as  possible  over  his  head.  Place  another  pii 
to  the  (imaginary)  N.  for  a  maff  in  Quebec;  others  in  proper  posi 
tion  for  Cape  Gallinas  and  Crezes.  Ask  what  time  of  day  it  will  b< 
to  all  these.  (Twelve:  noon.)  Slowly  turn  the  ball  to  the  imaginar 
E.  Stop,  and  tell  the  class  that  the  ball  is  supposed  to  have  beei 
turning  for  an  hour.  The  man  in  Boston  looks  up  to  sun;  wha 
change  has  taken  place?  (Sun  not  over- head.)  Child  to  come  ou 
and  put  a  pin  to  represent  man  who  now  has  sun  over  head,  or,  a 
least,  at  its  highest  point. 

Repeat  the  turning  and  the  placing  of  pins.  Explain  which  pi 
represents  man  in  Paramaribo;  and  require  class  to  say  how  long  th 
earth  takes  to  move  round  to  that  distance.  Infer  that  we  may  sa 
that  Paramaribo  is  one  hour's  journey  for  the  earth  to  make  froi 
Boston;  so  is  Montevideo;  Paranabyba  is  two  hours' journey,  and s 
on;  and  that  supposing  we  know  how  many  miles  the  earth  ti:ave] 
in  an  hour,  we  need  not  say  one  hour's  or  two  hours*  journey,  but 
(so  many  miles).     Repeat,  till  several  rows  of  pins  are  placed. 

J.  In  degrees. 

Explain  that  the  earth  travels  round  very  quickly  :  a  Inan  can  wal 
three  miles  an  hour;  an  ordinary  railway  train  goes  about  thirty;  ^ 
express  train  about  fifty;  but  the  earth  goes  several  hundreds.     !^ 
we  take  a  longer  measure  than  a  mile  when  we  talk  about  it;  a  me 
sure  called  a  "  degree." 

Write  name;  require  class  to  repeat  several  times,  *'A  degree, 
geography,  contains  many  miles." 

Class  then  infer  that  instead  of  saying  Paranabyba  is  two  hours 
the  earth's  journey  from  Boston,  or  so  many  hundreds  of  mile 
"  we  may  say  it  is  so  many  degrees." 


Recapitulation, — Longitude  so  measured. 


Connect  the  pins  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  red  thread  twisted  rour 
them,  to  show  how  a  line  of  longitude  is  laid  down  on  a  map.  Mai 
dots  on  slate  globe  to  represent  places,  and  connect  these  by  a  chalk< 
line.     Call  on  children  to  examine  the  globe,  and  observe  that  tl 
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places  named  are  really  on  the  same  line.  Class  infer  that  because 
they  are  on  the  same  line  it  will  be  noon  to  them  all  at  once.  Tell  that 
we  call  such  lines  mid- day  lines,  (ask  why  ?)  or  "  meridians/'  which 
mean  just  the  same,  but  comes  from  Latin  language.  Call  attention 
to  fact  that  we  say  a  place  is  so  many  degrees  E.  or  W.  from  some 
other;  we  must  have  a  starting  point.  Class  may  judge  (i)  what 
place  in  a  country  the  people  of  that  country  would  take  as  their 
starting  point;  e,  g,,  the  English  (Greenwich);  French  (Paris);  Span- 
iards (Madrid). 

Tell  that  instead  of  using  so  many  words  we  often  say,  "  The  longi- 
tude of  Petersburg  is  30°  E."  Class  infer  what  this  means.  Give 
several  instances  of  this  kind,  till  children  understand  clearly  that 
longitude  means  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another,  east  or  west. 
Definition  of  longitude  and  meridian  then  written  on  board,  repeated, 
and  finally  given  from  memory,  thus: — Longitude  is  the  distance  of 
one  place  from  another,  east  or  west,  and  is  measured  in  degrees.  A 
line  of  longitude  is  called  a  meridian,  or  mid-day  line,  because  it 
marks  the  places  whose  mid-day  comes  at  the  same  time. 

The  lesson  to  be  followed  by  exercises  on  the  globe  and  map;  chil- 
dren finding  a  place  so  many  degrees  to  E.  to  W.;  naming  the  longi- 
tude of  various  places,  etc. 

Lessons  should  be  connected  with  this  on 

1.  Latitude. 

2.  Variation  of  length  of  degree  of  longitude. 

3.  Imaginary  voyage,  to  show  how  position  of  ships  may  be  ascer- 
tained.— Popular  Educator, 


Bapid  Drill  in  Arithmetio. 

For  drill  in  rapid  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, 
write  on  the  board  something  like  the  following,  but  with  more 
figures  in  a  line : 

58764 

97642 

52673 

63284 

L  Addition*:  (i)  Teacher  places  the  pointer  between  any  two 
figures,  pupil  prompdy  names  their  sum.    Let  both  teacher  and  pupil 
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ternary  among  country  folks  to  substitute  a  cat  for  a  suckling  pig  tied 
up  in  a  bag.  If  any  one  were  simple  enough  to  buy  without  exami- 
nation, all  went  well;  but  if  he  opened  the  sack  he  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  and  disclosed  the  trick. 

Up  the  Spout. — Pawnbrokers  formerly  sent  articles  pawned  up 
the  "spout/*  through  which  they  were  to  return  when  redeemed. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  spout  a  hook  was  used  to  lift  the  arti- 
cles. 


Wordsworth's  "We  Are  Seven." 

BY    PROFESSOR    F.   V.   N.    PAINTER,   ROANOKE    COLLEGE,   VIRGINIA. 

I  have  a  literary  friend  of  acute  and  usually  trustworthy  judgment 
who  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  I  should  find  Wordsworth's 
"  We  are  Seven ' '  a  pleasing  little  idyl.  We  have  often  discussed  the 
question  during  the  literary  feasts  that  characterize  our  annual  or  bi- 
ennial meetings,  but  without  reaching  an  agreement.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  challenges  me  to  justify  my  appreciation  of  the  poem,  which 
seems  to  him  the  veriest  commonplace.  It  is  in  reply  to  that  chal- 
lenge that  this  article  is  written. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  effect  of  a 
poem  depends  largely  upon  what  the  reader  brings  to  it.  The  poet 
must  indeed  embody  sentiment,  thought,  inspiration  in  his  produc- 
tions; but  the  reader,  on  his  part,  must  bring  sympathy,  imagination, 
ideality  to  their  perusal.  Without  this  attitude  and  capacity  of  mind 
in  the  reader,  the  most  entrancing  strains  are  powerless  to  arouse  the 
thought  or  move  the  heart.  The  first  line  of  Gray's  '*  Elegy,"  for 
example,  • 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

recalls  to  the  prosaic  mind  nothing  but  the  common  sound  of  a  bell, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  poetic  nature  or  lively  imagination  it  suggests 
an  ivy-covered  church  in  a  beautiful  English  landscape,  bathed  in  the 
charm  of  evening  twilight.  Whoever  reads  Wordsworth's  simple 
lyric  must  bring  to  it  the  ideality  that  inspired  it. 

I  would  not  at  all  be  understood  as  claiming  that  *'  We  are  Seven  '* 
is  a  great  poem.  It  was  not  conceived  or  written  in  the  heroic  key. 
It  does  not  aspire  any  more  than  the  violet  to  be  something  large 
and  great;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  content  with  the  simplicity  of  modest 
and  retiring  loveliness.     It  is  lacking  in  the  ambitious  and  tropically 
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luxuriant  meter  of  Dryden's  master-lyric;  it  is  wanting  in  the  exqui- 
site fancy  and  marvelous  description  of  Tennyson's  **  Passing  of 
Arthur*'  ;  it  by  no  means  reaches  the  altitude  of  Wordsworth's 
"Intimations  of  Immortality" — the  high  water  mark  of  poetry,  as 
Emerson  has  strikingly  said,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  belongs 
entirely  to  another  and  humbler  sphere  of  poetry.  Along  with  Cow- 
per  and  Burns,  Wordsworth  knew  how  to  idealize  and  glorify  every- 
day scenes  and  events;  and  it  was  part  of  his  mission  as  a  poet  to 
reveal  to  the  world  the  beauty,  the  pathos,  and  the  tragic  associated 
with  what  is  trite  and  common- place.  The  lesson  is  full  of  blessing 
to  the  world.  We  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  lessons  which  the 
great  Teacher  knew  so  well  how  to  draw  from  insignificant  objects — 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  sower,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  * '  We  are  Seven  " 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  learned  to  idealize  the 
commonplace,  and  lift  it  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  To  the  prosaic 
mind  that  is  incapable  of  the  finest  sentiment,  or  to  the  one-sided 
culture  that  is  attracted  only  by  the  splendid  and  heroic,  Words- 
worth's simple  verses  must  necessarily  appear  trivial  and  dull. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  demand  to  explain  the  sources  of  pleasure 
in  a  poem  is  always  a  reasonable  one.  A  poem  that  conveys  no  in- 
telligible idea  to  the  mind  may  still  be  highly  enjoyable,  just  as  an 
uncomprehended  strain  of  music  or  a  hazy  twilight  scene  that  reveals 
no  object  clearly,  may  produce  a  delightful  impression.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  demand  produces  no  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as 
the  beauties  of  the  poem  are  of  a  tangible  nature.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  poem  may  be  said  to  introduce  us  into  the  inner  life  of  a  tasteful 
but  humble  rural  cottage,  in  which  reign  simplicity,  faith,  and  love. 
It  is  the  kind  of  home  that  Burns  has  so  admirably  portrayed  in  his 
•*  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  Orchards,  green  fields,  patches  of 
woods,  but  above  all  the  fresh  country  air  is  around  us.  Laying 
aside  for  a  moment  our  importunate  duties  and  cares,  and  forgetting 
the  polished  but  too  often  insincere  ceremony  of  society,  how  sweet 
to  come  into  contact  with  life  in  its  simpler  and  purer  forms  ?  Not 
to  derive  an  exquisite  pleasure  from  such  an  experience  argues  a  very 
prosaic  soul  indeed. 

If  we  examine  the  poem  in  detail,  we  find  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  pleasing  picture.  How  interesting  are  children !  The  image 
of  their  Creator  is  not  eflfaced  by  the  sin  and  struggle  of  life  ;  but 
fiiU  of  innocence,  trustfulness,  and  beauty,  they  appeal  directly  to  our 
innate  sense  of  what  is  true  and  good.     How  true  was  the  feeling  of 
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tomary  among  country  folks  to  substitute  a  cat  for  a  suckling  pig  tied 
up  in  a  bag.  If  any  one  were  simple  enough  to  buy  without  exami- 
nation, all  went  well;  but  if  he  opened  the  sack  he  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  and  disclosed  the  trick. 

Up  the  Spout. — Pawnbrokers  formerly  sent  articles  pawned  up 
the  "spout,"  through  which  they  were  to  return  when  redeemed. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  spout  a  hook  was  used  to  lift  the  arti- 
cles. 


Wordsworth's  "We  Are  Seven." 

BY    PROFESSOR    F.    V.   N.    PAINTER,   ROANOKE    COLLEGE,   VIRGINIA. 

I  have  a  literary  friend  of  acute  and  usually  trustworthy  judgment 
who  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  I  should  find  Wordsworth's 
"  We  are  Seven ' '  a  pleasing  little  idyl.  We  have  often  discussed  the 
question  during  the  literary  feasts  that  characterize  our  annual  or  bi- 
ennial meetings,  but  without  reaching  an  agreement.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  challenges  me  to  justify  my  appreciation  of  the  poem,  which 
seems  to  him  the  veriest  commonplace.  It  is  in  reply  to  that  chal- 
lenge that  this  article  is  written. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  effect  of  a 
poem  depends  largely  upon  what  the  reader  brings  to  it.  The  poet 
must  indeed  embody  sentiment,  thought,  inspiration  in  his  produc- 
tions; but  the  reader,  on  his  part,  must  bring  sympathy,  imagination, 
ideality  to  their  perusal.  Without  this  attitude  and  capacity  of  mind 
in  the  reader,  the  most  entrancing  strains  are  powerless  to  arouse  the 
thought  or  move  the  heart.  The  first  line  of  Gray's  **  Elegy,"  for 
example,  • 

•*  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

recalls  to  the  prosaic  mind  nothing  but  the  common  sound  of  a  bell, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  poetic  nature  or  lively  imagination  it  suggests 
an  ivy-covered  church  in  a  beautiful  English  landscape,  bathed  in  the 
charm  of  evening  twilight.  Whoever  reads  Wordsworth*s  simple 
lyric  must  bring  to  it  the  ideality  that  inspired  it. 

I  would  not  at  all  be  understood  as  claiming  that  *'  We  are  Seven  '* 
is  a  great  poem.  It  was  not  conceived  or  written  in  the  heroic  key. 
It  does  not  aspire  any  more  than  the  violet  to  be  something  large 
and  great;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  content  with  the  simplicity  of  modest 
and  retiring  loveliness.     It  is  lacking  in  the  ambitious  and  tropically 
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luxuriant  meter  of  Dryden's  master-lyric;  it  is  wanting  in  the  exqui- 
site fancy  and  marvelous  description  of  Tennyson's  '*  Passing  of 
Arthur**  ;  it  by  no  means  reaches  the  altitude  of  Wordsworth's 
*' Intimations  of  Immortality** — the  high  water  mark  of  poetry,  as 
Emerson  has  strikingly  said,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  belongs 
entirely  to  another  and  humbler  sphere  of  poetry.  Along  with  Cow- 
per  and  Burns,  Wordsworth  knew  how  to  idealize  and  glorify  every- 
day scenes  and  events;  and  it  was  part  of  his  mission  as  a  poet  to 
reveal  to  the  world  the  beauty,  the  pathos,  and  the  tragic  associated 
with  what  is  trite  and  common- place.  The  lesson  is  full  of  blessing 
to  the  world.  We  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  lessons  which  the 
great  Teacher  knew  so  well  how  to  draw  from  insignificant  objects — 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  sower,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  '  *  We  are  Seven  ** 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  learned  to  idealize  the 
commonplace,  and  lift  it  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  To  the  prosaic 
mind  that  is  incapable  of  the  finest  sentiment,  or  to  the  one-sided 
culture  that  is  attracted  only  by  the  splendid  and  heroic,  Words- 
worth's simple  verses  must  necessarily  appear  trivial  and  dull. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  demand  to  explain  the  sources  of  pleasure 
in  a  poem  is  always  a  reasonable  one.  A  poem  that  conveys  no  in- 
telligible idea  to  the  mind  may  still  be  highly  enjoyable,  just  as  an 
uncomprehended  strain  of  music  or  a  hazy  twilight  scene  that  reveals 
no  object  clearly,  may  produce  a  delightful  impression.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  demand  produces  no  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as 
the  beauties  of  the  poem  are  of  a  tangible  nature.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  poem  may  be  said  to  introduce  us  into  the  inner  life  of  a  tasteful 
but  humble  rural  cottage,  in  which  reign  simplicity,  faith,  and  love. 
It  is  the  kind  of  home  thai  Burns  has  so  admirably  portrayed  in  his 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night.**  Orchards,  green  fields,  patches  of 
woods,  but  above  all  the  fresh  country  air  is  around  us.  Laying 
aside  for  a  moment  our  importunate  duties  and  cares,  and  forgetting 
the  polished  but  too  often  insincere  ceremony  of  society,  how  sweet 
to  come  into  contact  with  life  in  its  simpler  and  purer  forms  ?  Not 
to  derive  an  exquisite  pleasure  from  such  an  experience  argues  a  very 
prosaic  soul  indeed. 

If  we  examine  the  poem  in  detail,  we  find  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  pleasing  picture.  How  interesting  are  children  !  The  image 
of  their  Creator  is  not  effaced  by  the  sin  and  struggle  of  life  ;  but 
full  of  innocence,  trustfulness,  and  beauty,  they  appeal  directly  to  our 
innate  sense  of  what  is  true  and  good.     How  true  was  the  feeling  of 
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ternary  among  country  folks  to  substitute  a  cat  for  a  suckling  pig  tied 
up  in  a  bag.  If  any  one  were  simple  enough  to  buy  without  exami- 
nation, all  went  well;  but  if  he  opened  the  sack  he  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  and  disclosed  the  trick. 

Up  the  Spout. — Pawnbrokers  formerly  sent  articles  pawned  up 
the  "spout/*  through  which  they  were  to  return  when  redeemed. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  spout  a  hook  was  used  to  lift  the  arti- 
cles. 


Wordsworth's  "We  Are  Seven." 

BY    PROFESSOR    F.   V.   N.    PAINTER,   ROANOKE    COLLEGE,   VIRGINIA. 

I  have  a  literary  friend  of  acute  and  usually  trustworthy  judgment 
who  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  I  should  find  Wordsworth's 
**  We  are  Seven '  *  a  pleasing  little  idyl.  We  have  often  discussed  the 
question  during  the  literary  feasts  that  characterize  our  annual  or  bi- 
ennial meetings,  but  without  reaching  an  agreement.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  challenges  me  to  justify  my  appreciation  of  the  poem,  which 
seems  to  him  the  veriest  commonplace.  It  is  in  reply  to  that  chal- 
lenge that  this  article  is  written. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  effect  of  a 
poem  depends  largely  upon  what  the  reader  brings  to  it.  The  poet 
must  indeed  embody  sentiment,  thought,  inspiration  in  his  produc- 
tions; but  the  reader,  on  his  part,  must  bring  sympathy,  imagination, 
ideality  to  their  perusal.  Without  this  attitude  and  capacity  of  mind 
in  the  reader,  the  most  entrancing  strains  are  powerless  to  arouse  the 
thought  or  move  the  heart.  The  first  line  of  Gray's  **  Elegy,"  for 
example,  • 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

recalls  to  the  prosaic  mind  nothing  but  the  common  sound  of  a  bell, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  poetic  nature  or  lively  imagination  it  suggests 
an  ivy-covered  church  in  a  beautiful  English  landscape,  bathed  in  the 
charm  of  evening  twilight.  Whoever  reads  Wordsworth's  simple 
lyric  must  bring  to  it  the  ideality  that  inspired  it. 

I  would  not  at  all  be  understood  as  claiming  that  "  We  are  Seven  '* 
is  a  great  poem.  It  was  not  conceived  or  written  in  the  heroic  key. 
It  does  not  aspire  any  more  than  the  violet  to  be  something  large 
and  great;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  content  with  the  simplicity  of  modest 
and  retiring  loveliness.     It  is  lacking  in  the  ambitioiis  and  tropically 
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luxuriant  meter  of  Dryden's  master-lyric;  it  is  wanting  in  the  exqui- 
site fancy  and  marvelous  description  of  Tennyson's  "Passing  of 
Arthur"  ;  it  by  no  means  reaches  the  altitude  of  Wordsworth's 
*' Intimations  of  Immortality*' — the  high  water  mark  of  poetry,  as 
Emerson  has  strikingly  said,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  belongs 
entirely  to  another  and  humbler  sphere  of  poetry.  Along  with  Cow- 
per  and  Burns,  Wordsworth  knew  how  to  idealize  and  glorify  every- 
day scenes  and  events;  and  it  was  part  of  his  mission  as  a  poet  to 
reveal  to  the  world  the  beauty,  the  pathos,  and  the  tragic  associated 
with  what  is  trite  and  common- place.  The  lesson  is  full  of  blessing 
to  the  world.  We  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  lessons  which  the 
great  Teacher  knew  so  well  how  to  draw  from  insignificant  objects — 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  sower,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  **  We  are  Seven  " 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  learned  to  idealize  the 
commonplace,  and  lift  it  into  the  realm  of  poetry.  To  the  prosaic 
mind  that  is  incapable  of  the  finest  sentiment,  or  to  the  one-sided 
culture  that  is  attracted  only  by  the  splendid  and  heroic,  Words- 
worth's simple  verses  must  necessarily  appear  trivial  and  dull. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  demand  to  explain  the  sources  of  pleasure 
in  a  poem  is  always  a  reasonable  one.  A  poem  that  conveys  no  in- 
telligible idea  to  the  mind  may  still  be  highly  enjoyable,  just  as  an 
uncomprehended  strain  of  music  or  a  hazy  twilight  scene  that  reveals 
no  object  clearly,  may  produce  a  delightful  impression.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  demand  produces  no  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as 
the  beauties  of  the  poem  are  of  a  tangible  nature.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  poem  may  be  said  to  introduce  us  into  the  inner  life  of  a  tasteful 
but  humble  rural  cottage,  in  which  reign  simplicity,  faith,  and  love. 
It  is  the  kind  of  home  that  Burns  has  so  admirably  portrayed  in  his 
''Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  Orchards,  green  fields,  patches  of 
woods,  but  above  all  the  fresh  country  air  is  around  us.  Laying 
aside  for  a  moment  our  importunate  duties  and  cares,  and  forgetting 
the  polished  but  too  often  insincere  ceremony  of  society,  how  sweet 
to  come  into  contact  with  life  in  its  simpler  and  purer  forms  ?  Not 
to  derive  an  exquisite  pleasure  from  such  an  experience  argues  a  very 
prosaic  soul  indeed. 

If  we  examine  the  poem  in  detail,  we  find  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  pleasing  picture.  How  interesting  are  children !  The  image 
of  their  Creator  is  not  effaced  by  the  sin  and  struggle  of  life  ;  but 
full  of  innocence,  trustfulness,  and  beauty,  they  appeal  directly  to  our 
innate  sense  of  what  is  true  and  good.     How  true  was  the  feeling  of 
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SELECTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  REPRODUCTION.  Designed  as  an  aid  to 
Composition  Writing  and  Language  Study.  By  Ed.  R.  Shaw,  Principal  Yonkers 
High  School.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1886. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  language  training  is  reading  a  selection  to  a  class  and 
requiring  them  to  reproduce  it  in  writing.  The  child  is  furnished  with  the  thought 
to  be  conveyed  and  can  confine  himself  to  the  best  way  of  expressing  it.  The  author 
has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  this  method  by  supplying  a  number  of  carefully 
graded  stories  and  incidents  for  reproduction  in  writing. 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  SHOP. 
By  Frank  Abom,  B.  S.,  Drawing  Master  of  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

By  carefully  prepared  instructions,  excellent  illustrative  diagram^  and  a  large 
number  of  well  graded  problems  the  author  has  made  an  exceedingly  useful  help  to 
acquiring  facility  and  skill  in  mechanical  drawing. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WEALTH :  Economic  Principles  Newly  Formulated. 
By  J.  B.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Smith  Col- 
lege ;  Lecturer  on  Political  Science  in  Amherst  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1&6.     Mailing  price,  ]^i.  10. 

The  Philosophy  of  Wealth  is,  in  general,  a  restatement  of  economic  principles  in 
harmony  with  the  modern  spirit.  It  aims  to  secure  a  truer  conception  of  wealth, 
labor,  and  value ;  and  of  production,  distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  con- 
sidered as  activities  of  the  social  organism.  It  aims  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problem,  and  to  apply  the  test  of  economics  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  activities  of  society. 

The  book  is  intended  for  general  readers,  and,  while  not  in  the  form  of  a  text -book, 
and  not  a  complete  discussion  of  political  economy,  may  be  used  with  advantage  by 
classes  whose  teachers  instruct  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  topical  reading. 

FIRST  STEPS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE.  Complete  in  Seven  Parts  : 
I.  Animals;  2.  Plants;  3.  Stones  and  Rocks;  4.  Physics;  5.  Chemistry;  6. 
Animal  Physiology ;  7.  Vegetable  Physiology.  By  Paul  Bert,  Member  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Ex- Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France.  Translation  by  Madame 
Paul  Bert.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  William  H.  Green,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.     1887.     Price,  60  cents. 

We  have  examined  this  little  book  with  very  great  interest.  It  presents  in  simple 
language  and  with  great  clearness  the  elements  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats.  It 
is  amply  illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  questions  for  such  as  wish  to  use  them, 
with  summaries  of  the  subjects  considered,  and  with  subjects  for  compositions  on  the 
matter  of  the  text. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  Street. 

PUNCTUATION  AND  THE  USE  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS.  By  John  S. 
Hart,  LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  &c.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Bro.,  No.  17  North 
Seventh  St.     1886.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  on  this  subject  from  Professor  Hart's 
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**  Composition  and  Rhetoric/'  thus  presenting  in  cheap  and  convenient  form  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  this  important  subject. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  i.  A  Voyage  to  Lilliput;  2.  A  Voyage  to  Brobding- 
nag.  By  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick.  Edited  for  Schools  with  Notes 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1886.  Mailing  price, 
35  cents. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  series  of  Classics  for  Children^  presenting  two  entertaining 
selections  for  the  pleasure  of  the  little  ones. 


The  Masazines. 

THB  JOURNAL  OP  SPECULATIVE  PBIL080PHY  for  April,  l«8e.  Contents:  The  Nature  of 
TboQfEht,  S.S  Bebberd.  A  Critique  of  Kantian  Philosophy  bj  Professor  Kudo  Fischer  (Tr.),  W.  S. 
Hough.  The  Philosophy  ot  PeasiinisiD,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Mitch*  11  On  the  Symbolic  Hystem  of  Lambert, 
Joseph  Jastrow.  Uegel  on  Giordano  Bruno  (Tr).  K.  D.  Mead.  Notes  and  Discussions  (a)  Kanton  the 
Infinite  Diriaibility  of  Space  (Tr ),  Professor  Watson ;  (b)  Sentences  in  Prose  and  Terse,  selected  by 
W.  B.  Channing  Book  Notices.  The  Philosophy  or  Kant  in  Extracts,  by  John  Watson,  LL  D. 
Published  qunrterly  Ivy  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York.    Price,  83  a  year. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CVLTIYATOR  AND  DIXIE  FABMBR.  published  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  hand- 
some Journal  and  one  valuable  to  the  fanner.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  year,  and  is  worth  to  the  practical 
Ikrmer  many  times  that*  amount 

THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTKR.  Edited  by  Colonel  W.  C.  Knight,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  agri- 
cultural publications  in  the  South.  It  is  full  of  practical  instruction  and  suggestion.  Colonel  Knight 
is  himself  a  practical  farmer  of  lorg  experience  and  fine  culture  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  meet  the 
vants  of  practical  men.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Send  for  it  at  once  Price,  $1.25  a 
year,  or  with  the  Bduoatiohal  Journal,  $2  a  year. 

The  November  number  of  EDUCATION  starts  off  with  an  article  by  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
UnlTorsity  of  PennsylTania,  entitled  '*  In  Justice  to  the  Nation,  a  Plea  for  the  Study  of  American  Insti- 
tutions in  American  Scho<  Is.'*  Professor  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College,  presents  an  article  on 
the  '*  Present  System  of  Oermat.  Schools."  ReT.  H.  Hewett,  England,  has  an  article  on  the  **  Romans 
in  England."  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  UulTersity,  treats  of  •'  History  in  Amherst 
Colleve.'*  Miss  Mav  McTntosta.  of  New  Tork.  diicusst^  '  Manual  Training."  Miss  Elisabeth  Porter 
Gould  has  a  beantiftal  poem  entitled  "ChildiHh  Fancies"  The  "Query  Club,"  by  Miss  Frances  C 
Sparhawk,  discusses  *'  Woman  ^uffrsge."  The  Body  Reviews  consider  Prof.  Collar's  New  "  Latin 
book,"  and  Arthur  Gilnan's  **  History  of  the  Saracens  "  The  Editorial  pages  ure  full,  and  tcsat  of 
topics  of  great  interest.  Current  Literature  and  Current  Bducatiooal  Literature  pay  proper  respect  to 
the  issues  twth  In  books  and  magasines  for  the  month.  "  Among  the  Books"  reviews  with  candor  and 
Independence  books  lately  published.  $8  a  year;  single  numbers,  35  cents.  Address  William  A. 
Mowry,  Ph.  D ,  3  Somerset  street,  Boston. 

The  November  FOUNTAIN,  published  at  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  contains  some  timely  and  entertaln- 
ingarticles.  "The  Rartholdi  Statue,' **  November  Mete«n,"  '*The  Funniest  Country  in  Kurope," 
'The  Roman  Catacombs  "—these  include  but  a  frartidh  of  this  interesting  number.  Price  per  copy, 
10  cents. 

THB  AMERICAN  KINDBROARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  TEACHER  for  November  has  a  surprise 
in  store  for  ambitious  parents  in  the  first  article,  "  Teaching  to  Read.'*  '  Mothers  in  Council  "  lays 
down  an  excellent  outline  for  the  forming  of  clubs  of  mothers,  under  the  suggestive  name  of  '-  Mothers 
in  Council."  "Teachers  In  Council  "  Is  brimtal  of  good  things.  "Teaching  Notation  "  will  be  an  aid 
to  teachers  who  are  looking  for  the  best  mt^thods  of  awakening  mathematical  ideas  in  young  pupils. 
The  enterprising  publishers  supply  h  "  Children's  Supplement,"  filled  w-th  picturrs  and  stories  for  tbe 
little  ones,  in  this  wi«y  making  of  it  two  periof^icals.  one  for  parents  and  teachrri,  tbe  other  for  children 
and  scholars,  at  $1  a  year.  Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy  to  the  publishers,  Fowler  k  Wells  Co ,  753 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  December,  Contents :  The  Golden  Justice,  XVI,  XVII,  William 
Henry  Bbhop.  Madonna  Pia.  Helen  Grav  Cone.  The  Object  of  a  University,  Elisha  Mnlford.  The 
ScrauRe  Story  of  Pmgtjna,  Harvatd  B.  Hooke.  The  Dream  of  Bu8sia,  Cyius  Hamlin.  Baptism  of 
Mre.  Julia  G.  R.  Dorr.  The  Church  of  England  Novel,  Harriet  W*.ters  Preston  Sleep,  Louise  Imo- 
iteo  Gniney.  Up  the  Neva  to  Schlusselburg,  Edmund  Noble.  Mszzini,  Maria  Louise  Hen«^y.  Ihe 
lotellectual  Mission  of  the  Sar'4C'>n-i.  Kd  Hnngerford.  In  tbe  Clouds.  XXVIII-XXX,  Charles  Fgbert 
Crsddock.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  The  Contributors'  Club.  Books  of  the  Month  The  most 
noteworthy  part  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Decrmber  \*  its  supplement,  wbich  contains  Dr.  Holmes' 
poem  at  the  260th  anniversary  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Lowell's  oration  delivered  on  the  ssme 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[TA«  JcwmaX  it  ient  to  every  OtnuUy  SuperinttndetU  and  Dietrict  Glerk,  and  mutt  be  ear^mily 
preserved  by  them  as  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  qfflce.  | 


Treasurer's  Commissions. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received,  in  which  the  question  is 
asked :  What  commissions  are  allowed  by  law  to  county  and  city 
treasurers  for  receiving  and  disbursing  public  free-school  funds?  For 
convenient  reference  we  print  below  the  laws  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Act  of  Assembly,  approved  March  26th,  1872  (section  130,  p.  59. 
School  Law),  provides  that — 

§59.  His  (the  treasurer's)  compensation  for  disbursing  moneys 
apportioned  to  the  county  from  the  State  funds  for  public  free  school 
purposes,  shall  be  a  commission  of  not  exceeding  two  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  thereof,  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  school  board. 

Again,  from  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  April  ist,  1879,  are  taken 
the  following  three  sections— §  15,  §30,  §55  : 

§  15.  He  (the  treasurer)  shall  be  allowed  for  his  services  in  receiving 
and  disbursing  the  county  and  school  levies,  which  shall  be  construed 
to  embrace  all  moneys  collected  by  order  of  the  county  authorities 
for  any  purpose,  the  same  rate  of  compensation  as  is  fixed  by  the 
thirtieth  section  of  this  act  (see  No.  4)  for  receiving  and  paying  over 
the  revenue,  except  that  on  amounts  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
($15,000)  he  shall  be  allowed  three  per  centum  (3%) ;  and  except  that 
in  the  counties  of  Rockbridge,  Botetourt,  and  Pittsylvania,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  counties  may  ^yi  the  compensation  of 
the  treasurers  of  their  respective  counties  for  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing the  county  and  school  levies  of  said  counties. 

§  30.  Every  treasurer  or  collector  shall  be  allowed  for  his  services 
in  receiving  and  paying  over  the  revenue,  on  amounts  of  fifteen  thou 
sand  dollars  ($15,000)  and  less,  five  per  centum  (5%),  and  on  the 
amount  in  excess  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  two  and  one- 
half  per  centum  (2^%),  which  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  entire 
compensation  intended  to  be  allowed  treasurers  in  counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  revenue  exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000) ;  pro- 
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vided,  that  in  counties  in  which  the  State  revenue  does  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  he  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  five  per 
centum  (5%)  allowed  in  this  section,  three  per  centum  (3%)  on  all 
revenue  remaining  unpaid  on  December  first  and  collected  by  him  ; 
and  in  counties  in  which  the  State  revenue  exceeds  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000),  and  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
($15,000),  he  shall  receive,  in  addition  tp  the  five  per  centum  (5%) 
allowed  in  this  section,  two  per  centum  (2%)  on  all  the  revenue 
remaining  unpaid  December  first  and  collected  by  him ;  and  provided 
further,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
the  compensation  of  said  treasurers  for  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  county  and  State  taxes  for  the  year  1878. 

§55.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

This  act,  approved  April  i,  1879,  from  which  sections  15,  30,  and 
55  are  quoted  above,  is  the  last  general  act  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  "  prescribing  the  duties,  powers,  liabilities  and  compensa- 
tion of  certain  county  officers,"  including  county  and  city  treasurers. 

As  stated  in  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  CSchool  Law, 
sec.  352,  p.  126),  school  revenue  now  consists  of  four  distinct  classes. 

1st.  All  money  apportioned  under  the  act  approved  March  6, 1882, 
known  as  the  GrandstafT  act. 

2d.  All  cash  balances  provided  for  by  the  sixth  section  of  said  act, 
together  with  all  money  paid  on  account  of  arrearages,  interest  on  the 
literary  fund,  and  so  forth. 

3d.  The  county  school  tax. 

4th.  The  district  school  tax. 

Sections  15  and  30,  quoted  above  from  act  of  Assembly,  ap- 
proved April  I,  1879,  provide  for  the  compensation  of  treasurers  for 
collecting  and  disbursing  county  and  district  school  levies.  By  the 
15th  section  the  school  levies  are  combined  with  all  other  county 
levies  in  calculating  the  commissions  allowed  treasurers.  If  all  the 
county  levies,  including  school  levies,  do  not  exceed  $15,000,  then  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  school  levies;  if 
they  exceed  $15,000,  3  per  cent,  on  the  excess.  Due  caution  must 
be  observed  that  school  levies  are  not  charged  more  than  their  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  treasurers'  commissions.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  law  adds  5  per  cent,  to  all  taxes  and  levies  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  ist  December.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
calculation.  We  take  the  following  illustration,  somewhat  modified, 
from  Educational  Journal  for  April,  1883  : 
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Amount  of  levy  on  real  estate  for  county  school  pur- 
poses    I3i000  oo 

Amount  of  insolvents  and  delinquents $   200  00 

Amount  of  levy  on  personal  property  for  county  school 
purposes 1,000  00 

|4,ooo  00 

Amount  of  insolvents  and  delinquents 250  00 

450  00 

fe,55o  00 
Deduct  treasurer's  commission  at— say  3  per  cent 106  50 

Net  amount  of  taxes  due 13,443  ^ 

Assumed  amount  collected  up  to  December  ist |   500  00 

Assumed  amount  collected  after  December  ist 2,943  50 

Five  per  cent,  penalty  on  $2,943.50 147  18 

t3.59o  68 

A  similar  calculation  is  to  be  made  for  the  district  school  tax. 

The  treasurer's  commissions  on  school  revenues  embraced  in  class 
2d,  above,  are  provided  for  by  section  59,  quoted  above  from  act  of 
Assembly  approved  March  26,  1872.  It  matters  not  that  the  money 
apportioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  per 
circular  of  August,  and  paid  over  by  the  State  Treasurer  to 
the  county  treasurers  on  the  warrant  of  the  Second  Auditor,  is 
money  upon  which,  like  all  other  money  in  the  State  treasury, 
commissions  were  once  allowed.  This  is  a  new  transaction.  It 
is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  a  county  treasurer  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse this  money.  For  such  service  he  is  entitled  to  a  commission, 
not  exceeding  2  per  cent.,  to  be  fixed  by  the  County  School  Board. 
Said  Board  can  fix  such  commission  at  any  rate  per  cent,  deemed 
proper,  ranging  from  a  fraction  of  i  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.;  but  it 
must  be  fixed  by  the  board,  as  being  a  condition  precedent  to  a 
proper  legal  settlement  with  the  treasurer. 

As  to  what  commissions  treasurers  are  entitled  to  for  collecting 
and  disbursing  the  school  revenues  embraced  in  the  first  class  above, 
there  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  refers  to  State  school  funds  collected 
and  disbursed  under  the  provisions  of  the  GrandstafT  act. 

The  commissions  of  treasurers  for  collecting  and  paying  over  the 
State  revenue,  in  which  is  included  the  school  money  designated  in 
the  Grandstaff  act,  are  stated  in  the  thirtieth  section,  quoted  above,  of 
the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  April  ist,  1881.  And  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts,  in  his  settlement  with  treasurers,  allows  the  com« 
missions  named  in  said  section  of  said  act,  and  no  others. 
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Now,  the  questions  asked  by  school  officers  are  these :  Are  treasu- 
rers entitled  to  two  commissions  for  collecting  and  disbursing  the 
State  school  money,  namely,  those  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 30,  of  the  act  approved  April  ist,  1879,  and  those  designated  by 
section  59,  of  the  act  approved  March  26th,  1872.  Or  is  the  59th  section, 
of  the  act  of  March  26th.  1872,  practically  repealed  by  the  act  of 
April  ist,  1879,  which,  in  the  30th  section,  declares  that  ''five  per 
cent,  on  $15,000,  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $15,000,  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  entire  compensation  in- 
tended to  be  allowed  treasurers  in  counties  and  cities  in  which  the 
revenue  exceeds  $15,000,"  and  which,  in  the  55th  section,  declares  that 
•*  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

Again,  if  a  commission  not  exceeding  two  per  cent.,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  county  school  board,  is  allowed  treasurers,  out  of  what  fund 
is  it  to  be  paid  ?  The  county  school  board  has  no  control  of  money 
collected  under  the  Grandstaff  act.  That  money  the  treasurer  is 
required  to  place  on  his  books  to  the  credit  of  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  pay  it  out  only  on  warrants  issued 
by  said  superintendent.  But  a  superintendent  has  no  authority  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  a  treasurer's  commissions,  neither  does  the  Audi- 
tor of  Public  Accounts  find  any  authority  in  law  for  allowing  treasu- 
rers any  commissions,  except  those  provided  for  in  section  30,  above 
quoted. 

In  some  counties,  the  county  school  money  is  drawn  on  to  pay  the 
commissions  allowed  the  treasurer  by  the  59th  section,  quoted  above, 
for  disbursing  State  school  money  accruing  under  the  Grandstaff  act. 
From  this  no  loss  results  to  the  schools,  but  it  seems  somewhat  irreg- 
ular that  county  school  money  be  taxed  to  pay  the  commissions  for 
disbursing  State  school  money. 

The  questions  above  stated  ought  to  be  settled  by  proper  authority. 
Such  authority  is  not  claimed  by  this  Department.  It  belongs  to  the 
Legislature  or  the  courts.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  misunder- 
standing and  controversies  are  liable  to  arise,  and  in  fact  have  arisen, 
between  treasurers  and  school  officers.  Proper  legislation  could 
readily  obviate  all  this  by  establishing  a  clearly  defined  basis  of 
settlement  between  these  officers 

No  objection  is  here  made  to  the  compensation  allowed  or  claimed 
by  treasurers.  They  are  not  usually  overpaid  when  they  get  all  the 
law  allows  them.  But  it  is  important  that  the  law  be  so  supplemented 
or  construed  by  the  proper  authority  that  its  meaning  may  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  that  it  may  be  uniform  in  its  operations. 
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National  Department  of  Saperintendenoe. 
As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  public,  and   especially  to  school 
officers  and  teachers,  we  publish  below  a  letter  from  Hon.   C.   S. 
Young,  President  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence. 

Carson  City,  Nevada,  October  14th,  1886. 
Dear  Sir, — The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  15th, 
i6th,  and  ijih  of  March  next.  The  following  subjects  for  discussion 
have  been  suggested  by  the  various  educators  throughout  the  United 
States  : 

1.  A  System  of  Grading  for  Country  Schools. 

2.  Civil  Service  applied  to  the  Superintendent  and  Teacher. 

3.  The  Relation  of  our  Public  School  System  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  The  Best  System  of  State  School  Supervision. 

5.  The  Best  System  of  County  and  City  School  Supervision. 

6.  The  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (by  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson.) 

7.  A  Teacher's  Certificate — County,  City,  State,  and  National. 

8.  Industrial  Education  in  our  Public  Schools. 

9.  The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Officers  aud  Teachers — Absolute 
and  Relative. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  other  subjects  will  probably  be  selected. 
There  will  be  but  one  subject  for  each  session.  A  paper  on  each  sub- 
ject will  be  read,  after  which  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  same  by 
the  members  of  the  Department. 

President  Young  also  requests  State  superintendents  to  furnish  him 
with  the  names  of  prominent  educators  deemed  specially  qualified  to 
read  a  paper  on  some  one  of  the  subjects  named,  or  to  discuss  the 
same.  From  a  list  thus  obtained,  he  hopes  to  make  up  a  pro- 
gramme from  among  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country. 

It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  the  subjects  selected  for  discussion 
are  directly  connected  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  public 
school  system.  Doubtless  the  results  of  much  and  varied  study,  ob- 
servation and  experience  touching  the  organization  and  operations 
of  the  public  school  system  in  the  different  States,  will  be  brought 
out  in  these  meetings.  The  proceedings  of  these  meetings  will  of 
course  be  published  in  some  form,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  ot 
much  practical  value,  especially  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  public  school  system. 
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Average  Daily  Attendance. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with 
the  averag:e  daily  attendance  required  to  constitute  a  public  free 
school.     Some  of  the  inquiries  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  county  school  board  to  pass  an  order  fixing  the 
minimum  average  at  fifteen  ? 

2.  Can  a  district  board  fix  the  daily  average  at  less  than  twenty  ? 
3  Can  a  teacher  be  paid  a  full  salary  for  an  average  of  less  than  twenty  ? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  where  an  average  of  twenty  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  the  teacher  will  not  teach  for  less  than  a  full  salary  ? 

5.  Is  a  contract  valid  in  which  it  is  agreed  to  pay  a  teacher  $25 
per  month  for  an  average  of  twenty,  or  $2  per  month  per  capita  for 
an  average  of  less  than  twenty,  provided  the  amount  paid  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  salary  agreed  upon  ($25  per  month)  ? 

The  Educational  Journal  for  November,  1883,  page  343,  con- 
tains an  article  on  this  subject.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  views 
therein  presented. 

The  law  (section  107,  page  53,  School  Law,)  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  prescribe  the  minimum  number  of  pupils 
required  to  form  a  public  free  school.  Therefore  neither  a  county 
nor  a  district  school  board  has  authority  to  legislate  on  this  subject. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  pursuance  of  its  legally  prescribed 
duty,  passed  certain  regulations  touching  this  matter — 382-5,  p.  131, 
School  Law.  These  regulations  are  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit  to 
render  comment  unnecessary.  They  are  to  be  recognized  by  school 
officers  as  in  full  force,  and  all  action  taken  in  the  premises  should 
be  in  harmony  therewith.  Therefore  such  a  contract  as  that  stated 
above  (5)  is  not  valid,  because  it  violates  regulation  382.  Further-  , 
more,  regulation  383  practically  forbids  a  superintendent  conforming 
his  official  action  to  such  a  contract. 

There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  school  officers  generally  have 
any  purpose  to  do  otherwise  than  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  public  school  system.  If  any  purpose 
be  exhibited,  here  and  there,  to  violate  or  evade  them,  it  ought  to  be 
at  once  discouraged.  It  is  not  claimed  that  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  perfect.  It  is  not  denied  that  difficulties  may  attend  their 
execution  at  some  points.  But  what  both  duty  and  expediency  com- 
mand  to  be  done  is  to  so  manage  the  public  school  system,  to  so 
apply  the  funds  available  for  public  school  purposes,  as  to  do  the 
"greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 
8 
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Annoal  Reports. 

We  appreciate  the  peculiar  difficulties  experienced  by  many  of 
our  superintendents  in  making  annual  reports  this  year,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  predecessors*  work  covered  eleven  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  superintendents  will  this  year 
keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of  their  own  official  acts ;  see 
that  district  clerks  keep  their  accounts  neatly  and  accurately,  and  in 
such  manner  as  will  enable  them,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  to 
furnish  information  under  the  respective  headings  of  the  annual  re- 
port. Also,  look  into  the  manner  in  which  your  treasurer  enters 
school  funds  on  his  books. 

It  is  important  that  the  duplicates  of  annual  reports  of  the  super- 
intendent, district  clerks,  and  treasurer,  filed  in  the  office  of  county 
and  city  superintendents,  be  exact  copies  of  reports  furnished  this 
office.  The  balances  on  hand  August  i,  1886.  of  the  respective 
funds,  will  be  the  basis  of  the  financial  tables  of  reports  for  scho- 
lastic year  of  1886-7.     See  that  these  balances  are  properly  entered. 

The  new  register,  if  carefully  kept,  as  required  by  law,  will  enable 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  make  term  reports  promptly  and 
accurately.  This  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  many  troubles  su- 
perintendents have  met  with  in  filling  the  tables  of  enrolment,  attend- 
ance, &c.,  of  pupils.  A  little  instruction  to  district  clerks  and 
treasurers  will  prevent  confusion  as  to  financial  matters.  Then,  with 
your  official  record-book  complete,  the  work  of  preparing  the  annual 
report  would  not  be  quite  such  a  task  as  it  will  be,  should  all  these 
matters  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year.  By  the 
timely  exercise  of  proper  care,  all  parties  concerned  will  be  spared 
much  annoyance  as  to  these  annuals. 


Schools  Opened. 

We  are  unable  this  month  to  give  the  number  of  schools  opened  in 
the  respective  counties  and  cities.  As  some  commenced  operation  in 
September,  more  in  October,  and  a  still  larger  number  during  this 
month,  superintendents  cannot  give  us  such  reports  as  to  justify  a 
comparison  with  previous  years.  The  monthly  reports,  which  will 
be  in  hand  by  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  will  furnish  fuller  infor- 
mation as  to  the  school  work  of  the  current  term.  The  general  indi- 
cations are  that  the  year  will  be  a  prosperous  one. 
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The  Virginia  Teaohers'  Beading  Association. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Norfolk  Landmark  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  and  ought  to  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Virginia  Teachers'  Reading  Association.  It  is  from 
the  scholarly  pen  of  Mr.  James  Barron  Hope,  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Norfolk : 

EDUCATIONAL   ACTIVITY   IN  THE  STATE. 

-  During  the  last  school  year  the  colored  teachers  of  Norfolk  were 
organized  by  the  Superintendent  into  a  society  for  mutual  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work  and  studies,  and  the  scheme  operated  so 
well  that  the  teachers  of  the  white  schools  have  been  recently  united 
in  a  similar  organization.  The  objects  in  view  are  to  instruct,  by 
means  of  lectures,  essays,  actual  work  in  professional  matters  and 
by  some  systematic  course  of  study.  It  would  seem  that  such 
a  plan  ought  to  result  in  good  to  all  parties,  and  we  find  by  the  last 
Educational  Journal  that  the  Teachers*  Reading  Association  of 
Virginia,  with  the  Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan  at  its  head,  has  been  given 
a  new  impulse.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  '*  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading,''  and  the  scheme  includes  examinations.  Speak- 
ing of  this,  the  Journal,  in  its  Official  Department,  justly  says  : 
"The  Association  will  stimulate  effort  and  wisely  direct  it.  Its 
members  will  be  inspired  with  a  new  interest  in  their  calling ; 
they  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  their  work  by  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  methods,  and  they  will  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  their  vocation."  Details  of  this  plan  will  soon  be  furnished 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  scheme 
has  everything  to  recommend  it,  and  our  local  one  can  be  made  to 
work  in  harmony  with  it  to  the  advantage  of  pupils,  teachers,  and 
the  system.  We  should  all  realize  that  neither  individuals  nor  schools 
can  standstill?^  the  time  with  health  or  safety.  The  law  of  the 
Age  is  motion.  The  school,  or  the  teacher,  must  conform  to  it  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  it  must  fall  astern  or  go  ahead,  and  we 
believe  the  excellent  corps  of  instructors  we  have  in  our  public 
schools,  both  white  and  colored,  will  prove  quite  equal  to  anything  that 
may  reasonably  be  required  of  them  in  the  line  of  their  duty. 
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Items  from  Superintendents'  October  Beports. 

Alexandria  County.— Out  additional  colored  school  established  at  Koslin,  near 
Georgetown,  with  fair  prospects. 

Bland  County, — Much  interest  manifested  in  school  work. 

Charlotte  County. — Prevalence  of  chills  and  fever  has  reduced  average  attendance 
of  pupils.     Teachers  interested  in  their  work. 

Chesterfield  County. — Schools  progressing  as  well  as  ever  known  to  do  for  the  first 
month  of  the  term. 

Gloucester  County. — Unprecedented  sickness  has  greatly  interfered  with  schools, 
and  as  yet  there  is  but  little  abatement.  Teachers  pleased  with  the  Virginia  School 
Register ;  it  supplies  a  much-needed  want. 

King  George  County. — Schools  opened  very  encouragingly. 

Manchester  City. — Schools  in  Bne  condition ;  pupils  under  perfect  discipline. 

Northampton  County, — Supervisors  generously  made  maximum  levy. 

Northumberland  County. — Graded  school  at  .Heathsville  working  well  under 
management  of  experienced  teachers.  Hope  to  erect  suitable  building  for  this  school 
early  in  the  coming  year. 

Nottoway  County. — The  schools  generally  have  opened  well.  Trustees  attentive 
to  their  duties. 

Prince  Edward  County. — Schools  working  smoothly. 

Roanoke  County. — ^Just  completed  four  new  school-houses — two  of  which  are 
brick.  Held  two  institutes  of  two  days  each,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored 
teachers.     Both  were  well  attended. 

Wythe  County, — Teachers  alive  to  their  work.  Attendance  of  pupils  unusually 
good.     Several  new  school-houses  about  ready  for  occupancy. 


Wanted. — A  male  teacher  to  act  as  principal  of  a  graded  school 
near  New  Canton,  Buckingham  county.  For  particulars,  address 
Edward  R.  Evans,  New  Canton ;  or  Superintendent  William  P.  Ellis, 
Moseley,  Buckingham  county. 
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Virginia  Agrioultaral  and  Meohanioal  College. 

The  fall  term  of  this  Institution  opened  in  September.  We  learn 
that  nearly  a  hundred  students  are  in  attendance.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  students  and  the  order,  discipline,  and  educational  work 
of  the  school,  are  favorably  spoken  of.  The  newly  appointed  pro 
fessors  and  officers  are  said  to  be  giving  satisfaction.  The  address 
of  the  president  is,  General  L.  L.  Lomax^  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 


The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Opened  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  The  number  of  matriculates 
is  now  over  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  new  building,  under  the 
able  supervision  of  the  building  committee,  is  approaching  comple- 
tion ;  one  half  of  it  is  now  about  ready  for  use.  These  enlarged 
accommodations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  school.  The  president's  address  is,  John  Mercer 
Langston,  LL.D.,  Petersburg,  Virginia. 


X  The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricnltnral  Institute. 

[General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  in  November  Number  of  the  5b«/A^r«  Workman.] 

The  Hampton  school  opened  October  ist.  There  is  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  student  material.  The  total  attend- 
ance is  6i8,  of  whom  507  are  negroes  and  iii  are  Indians. 

I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the  entire  corps  of  teachers,  somewhat 
changed  since  last  year,  is,  as  a  result  of  great  care,  the  1>est  ever  in 
the  school  service.  Never  was  the  outlook  more  hopeful;  never 
was  the  material  condition  of  the  school  so  perfect  as  now. 

It  is  proposed  to  create  a  general  endowment  fund  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  back  up  and  assure  for  the  future  the  indus- 
trial feature  of  the  school,  and  to  put  labor,  its  distinctive  feature,  on 
a  permanent  foundation.  The  sum  now  to  be  annually  supplied  by 
charity  for  the  support  of  the  Institute  is  the  interest  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  at  five  per  cent.  This  has  been  secured  by  great 
effort,  and  the  school  (opened  in  1868)  has  now  a  property,  in  excel- 
lent condition,  valued  at  over  $400,000,  and  is  fi-ee  from  debt. 

I  earnestly  submit  to  the  friends  of  education  the  importance,  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  country,  of  establishing  the  idea  of 
labor  as  fundamental  in  the  entire  field  of  education,  and  especially 
in  the  development  of  the  negro  and  Indian  races. 
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Prof.  L.  B.  Holland. 

The  many  friends  of  Prof.  Holland  regret  to  learn  that  the  condition 
of  his  health  demanded  that  he  resign  his  position  as  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  His  long  term  of  service  in  this 
office,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  organization  and  general 
management  of  the  public  school  system,  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions by  which  it  is  controlled,  made  him  a  very  valuable  counsellor. 
The  system,  order  and  punctuality  which  he  uniformly  observed  in 
the  details  of  office  work,  coupled  with  his  conscientious  fidelity  to 
duty,  made  his  services  in  this  regard  especially  efficient.  It  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  his  release  from  the  confinement  imposed  by  official 
duties  will  result  in  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  that  he  can 
again  become  usefully  connected  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
State. 

[Communicated.] 

Goonty  Institutes. 

We  are  fully  satisfied  that  these  are  great  helps  to  teachers.  In- 
deed, to  the  large  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers,  they  afford 
the  only  available  opportunity  for  securing  anything  in  the  way  of 
methods  better  than  their  own. 

But  as  the  last  Legislature  unwisely,  we  think,  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  public  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  even  these,  we  must 
endeavor  to  do  the  best  we  can  without  that  aid. 

Fortunately,  however,  every  county  in  the  State  has,  among  its 
own  teachers,  some  who  do  better  work  than  others,  as  results  show. 
Such  teachers  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  County  Insti- 
tute. In  fact,  of  just  such  material  you  can  arrange  all  the  working 
force  for  a  successful  Institute. 

Now,  gentlemen,  go  to  work ;  visit  your  schools  ;  stay  long  enough 
to  see  how  things  are  done ;  inspect  methods,  find  out  the  weak  points, 
consider  who  protect  these  best ;  place  them  upon  your  programme. 
Put  your  best  workers  where  they  will  do  the  most  efficient  work. 
This  will  give  new  impulse  and  new  life  to  the  whole  corps.  Bring 
out  these  teachers  and  put  them  to  work. 

There  is  no  need  for  set  speeches,  high  sounding  declamations, 
nor  even  for  finished  essays ;  and  your  programme  will  have  no 
place  for  these.  You  mean  work — plain,  but  pointed,  instruction 
for  the  school-room.     The  teachers  want  something  to  help  them. 
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Let  them  have  it  fresh  from  the  mint  of  experience,  right  from  the 
mines  in  your  midst.  Simple,  direct  school  work,  without  special 
eflfort  at  display.  Let  approval,  and  7iot  applause,  be  the  aim,  and 
you  will  have  results  relished  by  your  teachers,  and  to  be  carried  into 
their  schools  with  profit. 


Selection. 

The  School  Journal  credits  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pentecost  with  the  fol- 
lowing story  : 

'*  I  was  crossing  the  sea  not  long  ago  with  one  of  the  old  Atlantic  captains, 
and  he  told  me  this  story.  He  said  he  had  a  Boston  schoolmaster  on  board 
witti  him  one  trip,  and  he  brought  with  him  his  sextant  and  chart,  and  he 
took  observations  of  the  sun  and  watched  the  chronometer  and  the  com- 
pass, etc.,  and  he  worked  out  the  ship's  course.  When  the  ship  was 
six  days  out  he  came  to  the  captain  and  said:  'Captain,  I  of  course 
don't  want  to  make  any  suggestions  to  you ;  but  I  am  a  Boston  school- 
master, and  I  have  been  teaching  the  science  of  'navigation,  among 
other  things,  for  a  good  many  years.  Now,  I  have  calculated  the  ship's 
course,  and  I  have  gone  over  my  figures  two  or  three  times — I  know 
I  haven't  made  any  mistake— and  I  am  sure  you  are  coming  out  at 
Gibraltar  instead  of  Queenstown.'  'Well '  said  the  captain  *I  have  got 
some  old  friends  at  Gibraltar,  whom  I  haven't  seen  for  some  time,  and 
if  we  run  in  there  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them.'  'Now,*  said  the 
captain  to  me,  *  three  nights  after  that  we  raised  the  *  Bull  and  Calf,*  on 
the  Irish  coast,  just  above  Fastnet  Light ;  and  the  .schoolmaster  came  to  me 
and  said  :  '  I  have  been  all  over  my  figures,  and  we  ought  to  be  going  in  at 
Gibraltar.  What  is  the  reason?'  *The  reason  is,' said  I, 'that  you  are  a 
schoolmaster,  and  I  am  a  shipmaster.' " 

And  ih^  Journal  turns  this  story  to  good  account  by  adding: 
•'This  is  a  good  lesson.  It  is  theory  vs,  practice.  The  old 
captain  probably  did  not  know  half  as  much  about  the  science 
of  navigation  as  the  Boston  schoolmaster,  but  he  knew  much  more 
about  its  practice.  We  teachers  have  been  going  over  our  old  theories 
of  education  thousands  of  times,  saying:  '  We  know  we  have  not 
made  serious  mistakes.*  '  It  is  coming  out  right,'  and  all  the  while 
the  boys  of  the  world,  with  limited  text-book  education,  but  plenty 
of  hard,  practical  common  sense,  have  been  outstripping  the  col- 
lege students.  They  are  railroad  magnates,  bank  presidents,  suc- 
cessful financiers,  congressmen,  and  even  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers 
and  great  inventors.  Schoolmasters  are  proverbially  positive,  but 
they  are  not  always  as  proverbially  practical." 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

Recommended  by  the  State  SuperintendentH  of  .ScIjooIs  in  3f»  States,  and' by  leading 
College  Presidents  «  f  the  United  .States  and  Canada. 


The  best  practical  English  Dictionary        j^e  AttenUon  of  School  Officers,  and  others,  is 
exUnL-(^uarterly  lEcxie^v,  London.        directed  to  the  fact  that  in  purchasing  the  latest  issue 

of  this  work,  they  ^et  a 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  2000  more  illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronuneiation,and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 
formation, (Just  added,  1885)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Giving  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ; 

also  various  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


In  variouH  Styles  of  Bindinir,  with 
and  without  Patent  Index. 

*'An  invaluable  companion  in  every 
School  and  at  every  Fireside.'* 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  Gov't  Prtntln|: 

Office.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Purchases  have  been  made  for 

Schools.     Nearly  all  the  school  books  used  are  based  ou  Webster.    Get  the  Best. 

Published  by  G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


WEBSTER 

IN    THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
Staunton,  Va.,  October  8,  i886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  be^t  in  the  English  language.     We  not  only 
recognize  it  as  standard  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  President, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON, 
DRURY  A.  HINTON, 
B.  W.  LACY, 
T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY, 

Tudges. 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
99^  Ii£XINGTOIf ,  CINCINNATI  AND  I^OUISTIIiLE,  -«( 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

•V7--A.SI3[I2srC3-T02iT  OITTT,  K/IOHIl^OlsriD 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOUISVILLE    A]Vr>    OINOINIVATI, 

Connecting  at   these  points  for 

NashTlUe,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Acrionlture. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  $l^g  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST^  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozen,  $i.ao ; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. ^    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History. I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139 f  JRichtnand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEA0HER8 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  VJIA.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Magill's  History  of  Virginia. 


By  MARY  TUCKER  MAGILL,  of  Winchester,  Va. 

HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TIME  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Virginia,  and  the  price  to  pupils,  after  September  ist,  reduced  to  NINETY 
CENTS  per  copy. 

J^^  Call  on  your  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  or  will  not  furnish  you 
at  that  price,  write  us  and  enclose  90  cents,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  post-paid 
by  return  mail. 

**  Both  in  style  and  subject-matter  it  is  just  suited  to  charm  as  well  as  instruct  the 
young  pupils,  and  make  the  study  rather  a  profitable  recreation  than  a  dry  task, — 
Educational  youmal. 

The  Publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  wish  to  examine  with  a  view  of  introduction  in  schools. 

J.  P.  BELL  A  CO.,  Publisliers, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Public  School  Books  and  School  Supplies, 
816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg^,  Va. 


*'THE  IDEAL  MAGAZINE" 

fi>r  yoang  people  ia  what  ibe  paperii  call  St.  Nicholas.  Do  70a  know  aboat  It  ?  How  good  It  is ;  how 
clean,  and  pure,  and  helpful  ?  If  there  are  any  boya  or  gfrla  in  yonr  hoaae  will  yon  not  tnr  a  nnmber, 
or  try  it  for  a  year,  and  see  if  it  Isn't  Jnat  the  element  yon  need  in  the  household?  The  London 
Tmu  haa  aaid,  **  We  hare  nothing  like  it  on  tbia  side."    Here  are  some  leading  features  of 

ST.    NICHOLAS 

For  i886-'87. 

8TORIB8  BT  LOUISA  M.  ALOOTT  and  FRANK  K.  8TO0KTON— aeveral  by  each  author. 

A  SHORT  SERIAL  8T0RT  BT  Mas.  BURNETT,  whose  charming  "Little  Lord  Fauotleroy ''  haa 
been  a  great  feature  in  the  pa«t  year  of  St.  Nicroul". 

WAR  STORIES  FOB  BOTS  AND  OIRLS.— General  Badeau,  chief  of-eUff,  biographer,  and  oonfl- 
dential  Mend  of  General  Grant  and  one  of  tlie  ableat  and  moat  popular  of  living  militaiy  writers, 
will  contribute  a  number  of  papers,  describing  in  clear  mnd  rivid  atyle  aome  of  the  leading  battlea  of 
the  civil  war.  They  will  be  panoramic  deacriptlona  of  aingle  conteats  or  abort  campaign,  preaenting 
a  aort  of  Ifteraiy  picture-gallery  of  the  grand  and  heroic  conteata  in  which  the  parenta  of  many  a  boy 
and  girl  uf  to-dmy  took  part. 

THE  SERIAL  STORIES  include  "Juan  and  JuaniU,"  an  admirably-written  story  of  Mexican 
life,  by  Frances  Conrtenay  Baylor,  mutborof^'Ou  BothSidea;"  alao  "Jenny's  Boarding-House,"  by 
James  Otia,  a  story  of  life  in  a  great  city. 

SHORT  ARTICLES,  instructive  and  entertaining,  will  abound  Among  these  are:  "How  a  Great 
pHUorania  is  Made,"  by  Th^^odore  R.Davis  with  profuse  illustrations;  **  Winning  a  Gommiapion" 
(Xaval  Academy),  and  **  Recollections  of  the  NhvaI  Academy  ;"  "  BorinK  for  Oil,"  and  "Among  the 
Uaa- Wei ks,"  with  a  number  of  striking  pictures;  "  Child  Sketches  from  George  Eliot,"  by  Julia  Ma- 
grader;  ^*  Victor  U  ugo'a  Tales  to  his  GrAndcbildren,"  recounted  by  Brander  Matthews ;"  Historic 
Girls,"  by  E  8  Brooks.  Also  interesting  contributions  from  Nora  Perry,  Harnet  Preacott  Spofford, 
Joaquin  Miller,  H.  B.  Boyeaen,  Washiogtou  Gladden,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka,  Noah  Brooks,  Grace  Deoio  Litchfield,  Kose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Mrs. 
8.  M.  B.  Piatt,  Mary  Mapea  Dodge,  and  many  others,  etc.  etc. 

The  aulacription  price  of  St.  Nicholas  ia  13  a  year,  26  cents  a  i.umber.  Subacriptlons  are  received 
by  bookaellera  and  newadealerii  everywhere,  ur  by  the  publisher*.  New  volume  begins  with  the  No- 
vember number.  Send  for  our  beantiully  illustrated  catalogue  (free)  containing  full  proepectua, 
etc.,  etc. 

THE  CENTURY  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

Recommended  by  the  Stato  Siifx-rinU'inlcuts  of  Sohools  in  36  States,  and' by  leading 
College  Presidents  <>(  iho  United  States  and  (Canada. 


The  best  practical  English  Dictionary        j^^^  Attention  of  School  Offloers,  and  others,  is 
61iUni.-(^uartcrly  R^xxctc,  Lnwion.         ji^ected  to  tl.e  f-M-i  that  in  purchasing  the  latest  i.ssue 
J  of  this  work,  they  ^et  a 


* 


In  various  Rtyles  of  Bindinir,  with 
and  without  Patent  Index. 

**An  invaluable  companion  in  every 
School  and  at  every  Fireside." 


A  DICTIONARY 

containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  2000  more  illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronunoiation.and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 
formation, (Just  added,  1885)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Giving  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ; 

also  various  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  Gov't  Printing; 

Office.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Purcliaaee  have  been  made  for 

Schools.     Nearly  ail  the  school  books  used  are  based  ou  Webster.    Get  the  Beet. 

PubUshed  by  G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


WEBSTER 

IN    THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
Staunton,  Vd.,  October  8,  i886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  be>t  in  the  English  language.     We  not  only 
recognize  it  as  standard  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  President, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON, 
DRURY  A.  HINTON, 
B.  W.  LACY, 
T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY, 

Judges. 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
99^  Ii£XINGTON,  CIIVCINNATI  AND  I4OUISTILLE,  -«( 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,    WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

•V7"-A.SI3[I2srC3-T02sr  OITTT,  K/IOHIl^OlsrD 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 
LOUISVILLXG    A^TSty    OINOINIVATI, 

Connecting  at   these  points  for 

NashTlUe,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc. 


BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Agricnltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  1248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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TJiNri"VEie;SiT"x^  o:f  "viie.a-iisri^ 


Local  Examinations  for  1887. 

The  University  Locals  for  1887,  for  Boys  and  Girls,  will  be  held  ai  different  points 
April  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  CertiHcates  given  to  successful  candidates,  and  twenty  g 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit.     For  schedules  and  full  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

University  of  Virginic 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


% 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDR 

BBtabllBhed  in  1837. 

Superior  BelU  of  Cmper  and  Tin,  mou 

with  ibe  bett  Sotwy  Uangings,  for  Churt 

SckooU,  Farvu,  Factorie$,  Court-houMea. 

Alarm*,  2bw«r  Clocka,  He.  FuUp  WarroM 

Illutratcd  Catalocue  mdi  Free. 
Vanddsbm  4  TtVT,  m  E.  ftlSu,  Cineioji 


ADVERTISERS 

Can   learn   the   exact   cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising   in    American    Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell  I 
&  Go's  ! 

Newspaper  Advertisiog  Bureau,  i 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
Send  xo  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 

IPILEmFITS! 

ONE  DBAB  TO  ME,  as  well  as  rery  many 
others  I  know  of.  having  been  Cared  of  this  Terrible 
Disease,  I  will,  for  hamaulty's  sake,  send  the  receipt 
f1re«  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addressing 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
1384  TINE  ST.,  PHII^ADEI^PHIA,  PA. 

The  Man         | 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertising  in  newspapers  in  these  hard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Geo.  p.  Rowcll  A  Go's  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
No  10  Spmce  street,  New  York,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
whst  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
furnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
170  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  new.«>pap^r  rates  and 
reference. 


EBSTEB  FREI 

Erery  Teach t»r  and  every  Scl 


HOLD! 


I  fields  are  scarce,  bat  those  who  write  to 
SUnson  A  Co  .Portland,  MA{ne,will  receive 
free,  full  inFormRtion  about  work  which 
tbey  can  do.  and  live  at  hoine,thHt  will  pNy 
them  from  $S  to  $25  per  day.  Some  have 
earnp<lover$5ninaday.  EiiiierFex.  Toiingorold.  Cnpiial 
not  required.  You  are  started  free.  Thofce  who  atart  at  once 
are  absolutely  sure  of  snog  little  fortunes.    All  is  new. 
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Win  the  V.  S.  should  have  a' cop; 
WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONAR 

The  Latest  Edition  indadei 
A  PronounciDg  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  of  i 
25,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of 
Noted  Persons;  3000  Illustrations;  118,000  W( 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  3000  more  than  foun 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

Which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  De] 
ment  of  Education  of  8.  C,  can  supply  you, 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  favor,  it 
not  cost  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUBIBIA,  G 


PARALLEL  BIBLES. 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  1 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  parallel  colui 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  we  o; 
LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS. 
Write  immediately  for  terms  and  list  of  St 
ard  Subscription  Books. 

W.  L,.  BEIX,  Pnbliaher, 

Colnmbia,  S 


\ 


If  yon  think  of  expending  fifty  or 
hundred  dollars  in  advrrtising  eiend 
copy  of  your  advertisement,  and  we 
tell  you  ^froe  of  charge)  what  will  hi 
best  (ioasible  investment  for  yon  to  m 
8eud  10  cents  for  our  170  page  par 
let.    Addrecs, 

QEO.  P.  ROWKLL  ft  GO'S  Ncwspapke  Adtskti 
BuaiAU,  10  Spruok  Stbbbt,  Nkw  York. 


THE  CENTURY  for  i886-'87. 


The  Century  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  having  a  regular  circulation  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  copies,  often  reaching,  and  sometimes  exceeding,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  Chief  among  its  many  attractions  for  the  coming 
year  is  a  serial  which  has  been  in  active  preparation  for  sixteen  years.  It  is  a  history 
of  our  own  country  in  its  most  critical  time,  as  set  forth  in 

THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN, 

By  his  confidential  Secretaries,  John  G.  Nicolay  and  Col.  John  Hay. 

This  great  work,  begun  with  the  sanction  of  President  Lincoln,  and  continued  un- 
der the  authority  of  his  son,  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  is  the  only  full  and  authori- 
tative record  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Its  authors  were  friends  of  Lincoln 
before  his  presidency  ;  they  were  most  intimately  associated  with  him  as  private  secre- 
taries throughout  his  term  of  office,  and  to  them  were  transferred  upon  Lincoln's  death 
all  his  private  papers.  Here  will  be  told  the  inside  history  of  the  civil  war  and  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  administration,  important  details  of  which  have  hitherto  remained  unre- 
▼ealed,  that  they  might  first  appear  m  this  authentic  history.  By  reason  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work.  The  War  Series,  which  has  been  followed  with  unflagging 
interest  by  a  great  audience,  will  occupy  less  space  during  the  coming  year.  Get- 
tysburg will  be  described  by  General  Hunt  (Chief  of  the  Union  Artillery),  General 
Longstreet,  General  £.  M.  Law,  and  others  ;  Chickamauga.  by  General  D.  H.  Hill ; 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  by  Generals  Howard  and  Slocum.  Generals  Q.  A.  Gill- 
more,  Wm.  F.  Smith,  John  Gibbon,  Horace  Porter,  and  John  S.  Mosby  will  describe 
special  battles  and  incidents.  Stories  of  naval  engagements,  prison  Pfe,  etc.,  etc., 
will  appear. 

Novels  and  Stories. — "The  Hundredth  Man,"  a  novel  by  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
author  of  "  The  Lady,  or  The  Tiger  ?  "  etc.,  begins  in  November.  Two  novelettes 
by  George  W.  Cable,  stories  by  Mary  Hallo«k  Foote,  "  Uncle  Remus,*'  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, Edward  Eggleston  and  other  prominent  American  authors,  will  be  printed 
during  the  year. 

Sjeolal  Features  (with  illustrations)  include  a  series  of  articles  on  affairs  in 
Russia  and  Siberia,  by  George  Kennan,  author  of  **  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,''  who  has 
just  resumed  from  a  most  eventful  visit  to  Siberian  prisons ;  papers  on  the  Food  Ques- 
tion, wi^^ reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  Labor  Problem;  English  Cathedrals;  Dr. 
Egglestoii's  Religious  Lite  in  the  American  Colonies ;  Men  and  Women  of  Queea 
Anne's  R?^^,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  Clairvoyance,  Spiritualism,  Astrology,  etc.,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Bv^kley,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate;  Astronomical  papers; 
articles  throwing  light  on  Bible  history,  etc. 

Prices — A  Free' Copy. — Subscription  price,  ;^  a  year,  35  cents  a  number.  Dealers, 
postmasters,  and  the  publishers  take  subscriptions.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
24-page  catalogue  (free),  containing  full  prospectus,  etc.,  including  a  special  offer  by 
which  new  readers  can  get  back  numbers  to  the  beginning  of  the  War  Series  at  a  very 
low  price.  A  specimen  copy  (back  number)  will  be  sent  on  request.  Mention  this 
paper.     Can  you  afford  to  be  without  The  Century  ? 

THE  CENTURY  COMPANY,  New  York. 
TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  list  of  1«000  newspapen  divided  Into  STATBB 
AND  8B0TI0NS  will  be  tent  on  appUoatlon— 
FBRB. 

To  thote  who  want  their  advertising  to  pay.  we 
can  offer  no  better  medinm  for  thorough  and  effeo- 
tire  work  than  the  Tarioos  sections  of  our  Select 
Local  List.    «BO.  P.  BO  WELL  A  CO., 

Newspaper  Advertising  Borean, 
10  Bprace  street,  New  York. 
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Moortant  to  Scbool  Oicers,  Superintenlleiits,  and  Teacbers. 


UNABRIDGED 

ftuarto  Dictionary, 

THE    LABGK81    AND    MOST    COMPLETE 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACING    204  ADDITIONAL  PAGES 
AND  OVER    12.500    NEW    WORDS, 
AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  SYNO- 
NYMS OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USE. 

THE  NEW~EDITION  OP 

WlthD«lioB'iB«f^rtaMXad«xfbr78e«tiid4M0Btf.      WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL>PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND   DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  Jui.e  isi,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   VIRGIKIA. 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GBADl. 

ADOPTED  ^HD  U8BD  IM 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  ihroughout   the    United   States   and    Canadf. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
**  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  an^l^dopted 
in  the  common  scho<»ls." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGVis'lA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Wpi^jester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  ^  us  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

^^^ Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthograp'^y  of  the  English  language. 

*** Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  is  Moerally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  English  langiMM, 
and  Ib  10  rerommeodea  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whfttier,  Samner.  Holmee,  Irrlng.  Winlhrop,  AgaMls. 
Manh,  Henry.  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Qaincy,Felton,  Uilliard,  Memming^r,  and  the  majority  of 
our  most  distinguished  scholars,  ai>d  is,  besides,  recognised  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  oor 
National  Goyernments.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Poblic  Instmction,  and  in  all  the 
large  newspaper  offices  in  the  United  States  and  England. 


r  Descriptiye  Catalogues,  containing  ftill  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  addreas  on 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

716  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of  the  science 
ftnd  art  of  school  education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and 
for  all  peisons  interested  in  education. '  12  mo.,  full  cloth.     Introduction  price,  f  1.50. 

McQUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey^s  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  les- 
sons us  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.  Pronunciations  indicated  by 
diacritieal  marks ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  ac- 
cented syllablea  marked.  16  mo.,  $0  pp.  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  10 
cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  ThalhEIMER,  author  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustom  children 
to  a  correct  use  of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  Httle  reference  as  possible 
to  the  technicalities  of  grammar.  Profustly  Illustrated.  Full  cloth^  12  mo.  Intro- 
duction and  Sample  Copy  price,  35c.;  Exchange  price,  20c. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Oflficers.  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.*s 
new  complete  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Drs.  McGuFFEY,  RAY,  White,  Harvey,  Holbrook,  Schuyler,  Ridpath,  und 
MiLNS — authors  of  the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series.  Sent  gratis 
to  any  Teacher  or  school  Officer  on  application^ 

Electio  German  Primer.   Electio  German  Readers— Three  Numbers. 

For  English  Schools.  By  W.  H.  Wbick  and,  C.  Grebner,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools.  Eiiercises  in  translation  of  German  into  English,  and  English  into 
German.  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Writing  German  Script.  Profusely  and  hand- 
somely lUnstrated. 

The  Eclectic  German  Readers  will  be  found  to  meet  the  wide  spread  demand  for 
a  German  series  equal  in  merit  and  attractiveness  to  McGtiffey's  Revised  Readers, 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

For  School  and  Shop.  By  Frank  Aborn,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Desired  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  elementary  principle  of  mechanical  drawing.  Part  I.,  Geome- 
trical Drawing,  with  problems.  Part  II.,  Constructive  Drawing,  with  problems. 
Preceded  by  a  chapter  on  "  Draughting  Tools."  Illustrated,  One  volume,  16  mo., 
121  pp.  Nfay  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  drawing.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  35  cents. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  28  Bond  Street,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Teachers  and  Educators  of  Yirginla. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

are  in  satisfactory  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  And  cities  of  the  State — viz : 

Special  Prioe 
DAVIES  &  PECK'S  BRIEF  ARITHMETIC^  -  -        .    .50 

DA  VIES  ft  PECK'S  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,     ^  -       .75 

WATSON'S  COMPLETE  SPELLER,            -          _  _            .ao 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  PRIMARY  READER,  -       .18 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  SECOND  READER,  -            .35 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  THIRD  READER,        -  -      .50 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER,  -             63 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FIFTH  READER,         -  -      .90 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,     -  -             55 

MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  (Va.Sp.).      ixo 

These  books  are  the  product  of  fifty  years'  experience  in  the  publishing  business 
of  making  School  book^. 

They  Are  Excelled  by  None  and  Equalled  by  Few. 

They  are  giving  eminent  satisfaction  where  used.  According  to  the  recent  action 

of  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  these  Books  i\re  permitted  to  be  used  during 

the  next  four  years.     Although  not  under  any  agreement  to  do  so,  the 

publishers  have  determined  to  offer  these  books  at  ~ 

Special  Prices  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Teachers  and  scholars  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them  at  these  prices  are  requested,  to 

address  their  orders  direct  to  the  publishing  house,  enclosing  price  of  book 

wanted,  as  per  above  list,  and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  postpaid. 

For  Catalogues  and  Price-Lists  of  over  threfc  hundred  educational  books,  address 

A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co., 

NoK.  Ill   A   lis   WILLI 411   STREET.   HEW  TOBK. 
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WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARIES  ARE  UNIVERSALLY  USED  IN  VIRGINIA, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  annual  sale  of  Webster  is  more  than  twenty  times 
that  of  any  other  dictionary. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  Does  not  Demand  a  Change. 

"  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  necessitate  changes 
of  text-books  in  any  county  or  city  of  the  St.ite,  but  leaves  the  question  to  he  deter- 
mined by  the  Ci^uhly  and  city  school  boards.  Counties  and  cities  having  other  books 
than  those  on  the  prescribed  list  [except  Copybooks]  CAN  CONTINUE  I:N  USE 
ONE  OR  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE  BOOKS  THEY  NOW  HAVE."— /^r^w 
Instructions  of  Slate  Superintendent ^  datet?  June  ist,  /8S6. 
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What  to  do  with  Odo's  Failures, 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  dealing  with  one's  failures.  We 
may  for  instance,  simply  forget  all  about  them  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  go  on  to  do  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done  ;  or  we  may 
accept  the  fact  of  failure  as  final,  and  quietly  cease  striving ;  or  we 
may  even  make  a  single  failure  the  excuse  for  a  course  of  reckless 
license  which  can  only  end  in  irretrievable  disaster.  But  none  of 
these  is  the  true  way  in  which  we  should  deal  with  our  failures. 

When  the  physicist  in  his  laboratory  makes  an  experiment  and 
fails  to  obtain  the  result  which  he  expected,  he  does  not,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  experiment  has  been  fruitless.  He  recognizes,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  may,  perhaps,  learn  more  from  his  unexpected 
failure  than  if  the  experiment  had  been  successful.  For  the  failure 
had  its  cause;  some  unrecognized  factor  has  been  at  work  in  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  set  in  motion  by  the  experiment;  and  to 
find  and  to  define  that  unrecognized  factor  may  be  to  lay  hold  of  a 
clew  which  will  lead  to  a  great  discoverjr.  The  day  has  gone  past 
when  men  could  attribute  their  mischances  to  ill-luck  or  to  the  wan- 
dering spirits  of  the  air,  and  we  modems  have  learned  at  last  that  if 
our  milk  sours,  or  our  stable-door  is  found  unlocked  in  the  morning, 
it  is  not  Puck  who  is  to  blame.  And  to  find  out  who  is  to  blame,  or 
what  is  to  blame,  is  a  great  step  taken  to  prevent  such  occurrences 
in  the  future. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  much  may  be  won  from  a  failure  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  R5mer,  the  astronomer.  At  one  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  to  determine  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  one  of  Jupiter's  moons.  To  do  this,  he  noted  the  in- 
terval between  the  successive  disappearances  of  the  moon  in  the 
shadow  of  its  planet ;  and,  having  found  this,  he  proceeded  to  verify 
it  by  constructing  tables  of  the  satellite's  motions,  and  by  comparing 
these  tables  with  the  actual  motion  as  observed  through  the  telescope. 
But,  to   Rimer's  astonishment,  he  found  that  his  tables   were  all 
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wrong.  Somehow  or  other  the  moon  failed  to  appear  at  its  predicted 
time.  At  first  it  always  came  late,  and  with  a  lateness  which  gradu- 
ally increased  until  it  reached  the  amount  of  twenty-two  minutes  ; 
\  hen  a  change  came,  and  it  began  to  show  the  same  regular  increase 
in  the  earliness  of  its  appearances.  Here,  apparently  was  a  total 
failure  of  the  result  which  Rdmer  had  aimed  at.  But  R5mer  knew 
that,  if  he  had  failed.. his  failure  had  a  cause,  and  he  set  himself  to 
find  it.  He  had  noticed  that  the  variations  in  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  moon  which  was  under  observation  corresponded  with  the 
changing  position  of  the'  Earth  in  her  annual  course  around  the 
sun,  and  the  suggestion  came  to  him  that  the  apparent  variation  in 
the  motion  of  the  satellite  was  due,  not  to  any  actual  variation  on  its 
part,  but  to  the  difference  in  time  occupied  by  the  light  from  the  sat- 
ellite in  travelling  to  the  Earth,  according  as  the  Earth  was  near  to 
Jupiter,  or  far  from  it.  Here  was  a  clue  to  a  great  discovery — no 
less  than  the  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light,  with  which  R5mer's 
name  is  now  indissolubly  connected. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  do  with  a  failure  is  to  find  out  the  reason 
of  it.  In  this  matter  men  may  sometimes  learn  from  boys.  Read- 
ers of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  will  remember  how  Tom  gained 
his  skill  in  wrestling.  It  was  in  the  school  of  hard  experience.  Tom 
was  at  first  a  poor  wrestler,  and  had  to  work  his  way  up  from  the 
very  bottom,  but  after  every  fall  he  set  himself  to  find  out  the  par- 
ticular thrust  or  trip  that  had  sent  him  on  his  back,  and  when  he 
was  apparently  foiled  he  did  not  give  up,  but  **  thought  about  that 
fall  at  his  meals,  in  his  walks,  when  he  lay  awake  in  bed,  in  his 
dreams.'*  Such  study  of  one's  failures  can  never  be  fruitless,  but 
unfortunately  such  study  is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be.  Not 
many  days  ago  a  lady,  whose  work  of  years  had  been  overthrown  by 
lack  of  ordinary  caution,  said  to  a  visitor:  "  I  will  never  try  again. 
I  tried  my  best  and  failed,  and  now  I  have  decided  just  to  take  life 
as  it  comes  and  enjoy  it  as  well  as  I  can."  The  lady  spoke  as  if  she 
were  proud  of  the  new  worldly  wisdom  which  she  had  gained  from 
her  recent  experience  ;  to  the  hearer  her  words  sounded  rather  like 
worldly  foolishness.  It  was  as  if  a  sea-captain,  who,  after  years  of 
skillful  seamanship,  had  been  driven  on  the  rocks,  should  say :  "  I 
tried  my  best  for  twenty  years  to  keep  my  ship  afloat,  and  she  went 
on  the  rocks  at  last.  And,  now,  that  I  am  sailing  again,  I  intend  just 
to  take  my  ease.  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  stop  a  leak  now, 
when  I  was  wrecked  once  before  ?  "  No  sane  captain  would  talk  in 
such  a  way.     On  the  contrary,  if  his  ship  struck  on  a  hidden  rock 
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his  first  impulse,  after  he  had  done  his  best  for  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
and  the  men  she  carried,  would  be  to  mark  the  cause  of  his  disaster, 
and  to  put  down  the  rock  upon  his  chart,  so  that  neither  he  nor 
others  would  ever  strike  there  again. 

There  is  little  use  in  studying  the  causes  of  one's  failure,  if  one  is  not 
willing  to  apply  the  lessons  which  he  learns  from  that  study.  There 
is  many  a  man  to-day  who  knows  that  the  partial  wreck  which  has 
come  upon  his  life  is  due  to  indulgence  in  stimulants  or  opiates,  to 
social  dissipation,  to  gambling,  or  to  reckless  and  guilty  operations  on 
the  stock  exchange.  But  the  number  of  those  who  have  learned  so 
much  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  act 
upon  the  warning  involved  in  that  knowledge.  "  When  shall  I  awake? 
I  will  seek  it  yet  again,**  is  the  cry  of  multitudes  who  wait  only  for 
the  renewal  of  former  opportunities  that  they  may  renew  their  old 
disastrous  course.  Knowledge  of  peril  alone  will  never  save,  any 
more  than  the  danger-signal  will  save  the  skater  who  disregards  its 
friendly  warning  and  pushes  on  to  the  thin  ice. 

To  learn  and  to  apply  the  lessons  of  failure  is  to  gather  the  mate- 
rials of  victory  out  of  defeat.  It  has  been  said  that  Russia  owes 
much  of  her  present  strength  to  former  disaster.  She  has  been  de- 
feated often,  but  she  has  never  been  defeated  without  learning  the 
lesson  of  defeat,  and  doing  her  best  to  make  similar  failure  im- 
possible in  the  future.  That  is  the  secret  of  Russia's  strength. 
She  never  recognizes  failure  as  final.  The  same  secret  is  just  as 
valuable  for  the  individual  life.  If  a  man  fails  in  his  first  speech 
through  inadequate  preparation,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  re- 
main forever  silent,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  he  should  make  better 
preparation  next  time.  The  young  Disraeli  gained  more  than  he 
lost  by  being  laughed  down  in  the  House  of  Commons;  a  man  less 
wise  than  he  would  have  lost  all  by  never  opening  his  mouth  again* 
And,  so,  in  all  the  phases  of  human  action,  wherever  failure  occurs, 
a  cause  for  such  failure  exists.  The  cause  can  be  found  if  it  is  one 
which  falls  within  the  range  of  human  experience,  and  when  it  is 
found  it  can  generally  be  removed. — Sunday  School  Times. 


Mistakes  in  TeachiDg. 


[We  have,  we  believe,  published  this  summary  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Journal,  but  it  is  so  full  of  valuable  suggestion  and  corres- 
ponds so  closely  with  thi  experience  of  our  wisest  teachers  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  repubhcation.— Ed].  ^ 
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I.   MISTAKES   IN   SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 


1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  neglect  the  details  of  school  management. 
Among  the  small  matters  to  which  it  is  important  to  attend  are 

the  following : 

Getting  the  pupils  into  line  preparatory  to  marching  them  into  the 
rooms. 

Teaching  pupils  to  stand  and  walk  with  head  erect,  shoulders  well 
back,  hands  at  the  sides,  and  eyes  to  the  front. 

Teaching  pupils  how  to  go  up  and  down  stairs. 

Having  pupils  stand  while  answering  a  question  or  reading  in 
class. 

Teaching  pupils  to  hold  the  book  in  the  left  hand  when  standing 
to  read. 

Having  pupils  keep  their  work  far  enough  from  their  eyes. 

Having  pupils  stand  in  line  when  brought  out  in  classes,  and  not 
allowing  them  to  lean  against  the  wall,  desks,  etc. 

Having  copy-books  and  drawing-books,  pens,  etc.,  passed  in  a 
precise  and  orderly  way. 

Insisting  on  the  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality  of 
the  children. 

Seeing  that  no  child  leaves  his  seat  without  permission. 

Having  pupils  have  a  uniform  way  of  doing  certain  things,  such 
as  putting  away  and  taking  out  books,  going  to  the  blackboard  from 
the  desks,  or  passing  out  of  the  room. 

Seeing  that  all  waste-paper,  pencil  sharpenings,  etc.,  are  put  into 
the  waste  basket,  and  not  upon  the  floor. 

Seeing  that  chalk  is  not  left  in  the  troughs,  but,  at  the  close  of 
each  recitation  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is  put  into  the  chalk  box. 

Seeing  that  slates  and  blackboards  are  ruled  in  your  primary 
rooms. 

2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  omit  yard  supervision. 

It  is  a  mistake — 

3.  For  the  teacher  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  pupils  while 
they  are  playing. 

4.  To  be  continually  repressing  the  activities  of  childhood. 

5.  For  teacher  not  to  take  a  position  that  will  enable  him  to  see 
every  pupil  at  the  same  time. 

6.  To  take  hold  of  a  pupil  to  put  him  in  his  place  in  line. 

7.  To  give  too  many  demerit  marks. 

8.  To  censure  trifling  errors  too  severely. 
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9.  To  complain  or  grumble  much. 

10.  To  allow  whispering. 

11.  To  allow  disorder  in  the  school-room  during  recess. 

12.  To  punish  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  the  school. 

13.  To  invoke  higher  authority  except  as  a  last  resort. 

14.  For  the  teacher  to  be  tardy. 

15.  For  a  teacher  to  be  careless  about  his  personal  habits,  or   to 
allow  his  pupils  to  be  careless  of  theirs. 

16.  To  give  a  command  wh(Bn  a  suggestion  will  do  instead. 

17.  To  allow  pupils  to  be  frequently  troublesome  without  notifying 
their  parents. 

18.  To  annoy  parents  unnecessarily. 

19.  To  show  temper  in  dealing  with  parents  or  children. 

20.  To  dispute  with  an  angry  parent. 

21.  To  make  remarks  before  the  class  about  notes  received  from 
parents. 

II.     MISTAKES   IN   DISCIPLINE. 

His  a  mistake — 

1.  To  try  to  teach  without  having  good  order. 

2.  To  suppose  that  children  like  to  have  their  own  way  at  school. 

3.  To  think  that  order  means  perfect  stillness. 

4.  To  try  to  startle  a  class  into  being  orderly. 

5.  For  the  teacher  to  try  to  drown  the  noise  of  his  pupils  by  making 
a  greater  noise  himself. 

6.  To  call  for  order  in  general  terms  however  quietly  it  may  be 
done. 

7.  To  make  too  many  rules. 

8.  To  be  demonstrative  in  maintaining  discipline. 

9.  To  speak  in  too  high  a  key. 

10.  To  try  to  force  children  to  sit  still  even  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
same  position. 

1 1 .  To  allow  pupils  to  play  in  the  school-room. 

1 2.  To  use  a  bell  as  a  signal  for  order. 

13.  To  lose  sight  of  the  class.     [A  pupil  will  need  a  little  more  than 
the  teacher's  untiring  eye  to  restrain  him.] 

14.  To  be  variable  in  discipline. 

15.  To  get  excited  in  school. 

16.  To  be  satisfied  with  order  that  lasts  only  while  the  teacher  is 
present 

17.  To  give  an  order  without  having  it  obeyed  by  all  to  whom  it 
is  (^ven. 
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1 8.  To  treat  pupils  as  though  they  were  anxious  to  violate  the 
rules  of  the  school. 

19.  To  ridicule  a  pupil. 

20.  To  punish  without  explanation.     [A  pupil  has  a  right  to  know 
why  he  receives  a  demerit  or  any  other  punishment.] 

21.  To  whip  for  disciplinary  purposes  only.     [Whipping  should 
be  for  reformatory  only.] 

22.  To  punish  by  pulling  the  ears  or  hair,  by  pinching,  by  slap- 
ping the  cheeks,  by  keeping  the  body  in  an  unnatural  position,  etc. 

III.    MISTAKES   IN   METHOD. 


/t  ts  a  mistake — 

1.  To  put  questions  to  pupils  in  rotation. 

2.  To  indicate  in  any  way  who  is  to  answer  the  question  until  it 
has  been  given. 

3.  To  repeat  a  question  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  hear  it 
the  first  time. 

4.  To  look  fixedly  at  the  pupil  that  is  reciting. 

5.  To  be  a  slave  to  your  text- book. 

6.  To  assign  lessons  without  previously  explaining  them. 

7.  To  assign  much  home  work  to  young  children. 

8.  To  assign  a  lesson  and  not  afterwards  test  the  class  to  see 
whether  it  has  been  prepared  or  not. 

9.  To  continue  a  recitation  too  long.     [Fifteen  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes in  primary  ;  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes  in  grammar.] 

10.  To  think  that  to  go  over  a  subject   once   will   be  sufficient 
[Subjects  must  be  reviewed.] 

11.  To  suppose  that  detecting  errors  by  the  teacher  is  equivalent 
to  correcting  them  by  the  pupil. 

12.  To  be  satisfied  with  one  correction  of  an  error. 

13.  To  try  to  teach  too  many  points  in  a  single  lesson. 

14.  To  give  information  to  young  children  that  they  cannot  use  at 
once. 

15.  To  continue  with  objects  too  long,  or  to  use  them  in  reviews. 

16.  For  the  teacher  to  repeat  the  answer  after  the  pupil. 

17.  To  have  a  stereotyped  plan  of  presenting  a  subject. 

18.  To  talk,  too  much  while  teaching. 

19.  To  use  long  words  in  teaching. 

20.  To  give  words  before  ideas. 

21.  To  try  to  make  difficulties  too  simple. 
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22.  To  neglect  any  opportunity  for  making  the  pupil  do  as  much 
as  possible  in  learning. 

23.  To  tell  pupils  anything  they  should  know  or  can  be  led  to  find 
out  by  judicious  teaching. 

IV.    MISTAKES   IN   MANNER. 

flits  a  mistake— 
i.  To  scold. 

2.  To  threaten. 

3.  To  grumble. 

4.  To  be  hasty. 

5.  To  show  lack  of  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

6.  To  be  cold  and  formal. ' 

7.  To  assume  to  be  immaculate. 

8.  To  be  noisy. 

9.  To  be  careless. 
ID.  To  be  frivolous. 

11.  To  be  too  familiar  with  your  pupils. 

12.  To  swear,  or  chew  tobacco,  or  smoke,  or  gossip,  etc. 

13.  To  rant  around  the  room. 

— /.  L,  Hughes's  '^Mistakes  in  Teaching^ 


Baling  Slates. 

HINTS  OF    GREAT    IMPORTANCE    TO    WRITING    TEACHERS   AND 

PUPILS. 

"  The  amount  of  work  done  upon  slates  by  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country  in  their  regular  lessons,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  secure  the  very  best  results 
in  writing. 

"  It  matters  but  very  little  how  the  special  lesson  in  penmanship  is 
conducted  during  the  half  hour  or  less  of  each  day,  if  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  time  little  or  no  application  is  made  while  prac- 
tically putting  to  use  the  special  lesson  learned.  One  day  in  seven 
given  to  devotion  will  not  work  any  gratifying  results,  if  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  week  no  application  is  made  of  the  truths  pro- 
claimed. 

*' While  much  has  been  said  about  how  writing  should  best  be 
taught,  little  or  nothing  has  been  written  of  the  counteracting  influ- 
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ences  which  too  often  outweigh  and  seriously  prevent  any  actual 
progress. 

**The  per  cent,  of  loss  is  always  provided  for  in  conducting  any 
thrifty  business.  The  bad  often  overbalances  the  good.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  many  a  business  has  consumed  all  the  profits. 

**  The  immense  amount  of  scribbling  indulged  in  by  the  average 
pupil  in  school  is  enough  to  work  injury  and  disaster  to  the  hand- 
writing. The  pages  of  writing  required  in  the  regular  lessons  of 
pupils  is  on  the  increase  and  unless  proper  provisions  are  made  we 
may  look  for  a  generation  of  insipid  writers. 

"  Writing  upon  slates  with  blunt  pencils  and  without  lines  ;  writing 
upon  unruled  paper,  seemingly  with  the  finger  nails,  during  the  gen- 
eral lessons,  will  undo  all  special  efforts  of  whatever  character  they 
may  be,  and  eventually  overthrow  the  strongest  disposition  toward 
positive  progress. 

**If  the  lessons  learned  in  our  schools  were  retained;  if  the  les- 
sons were  not  forgotten;  if  the  counteracting  influences  were  not 
so  great  as  to  almost  destroy  the  truths  so  earnestly  proclaimed  and 
so  honestly  received,  then  might  we  marvel  at  the  wonderful  strides 
of  a  generation. 

"  How  much  friction  can  be  evercome  is  one  of  the  first  provisions 
in  all  mechanics.  If  what  the  pupil  does  wisely  is  undone  unwisely, 
what  is  the  need  of  doing  at  all  ?  This  state  of  affairs  does  not  of 
necessity  have  to  exist.  If  the  best  means  are  employed  ;  if  proper 
remedies  are  applied;  if  valuable  experience  is  not  ignored,  the  fric- 
tion created  will  not  be  perceptible,  and  progress  will  be  positive 
rather  than  negative, 

**To  escape  all  retardins^  influences  is  as  necessary  as  to  provide 
the  very  best  means  for  advancement.  Knowing  what  to  do  does 
not  always  imply  what  not  to  do, 

**  A  person  may  do  one  kind  act  and  utterly  destroy  its  best  effect 
by  omitting  to  do  another  that  good  judgment  would  suggest. 

'*A  teacher  may  work  faithfully  yet  not  see  satisfactory  results, 
because  of  counteracting  influences.  Too  much  friction  will  destroy 
the  working  of  any  "  machine."  Too  much  attention  to  other  things, 
letting  writing  take  care  of  itself  outside  the  special  hour,  will  grow 
carelessness  impossible  to  overcome. 

**If  paper  be  ruled,  then  slates  should  be  ruled.  If  the  holder 
and  pen,  properly  held,  is  accepted  as  correct,  then  a  slate  pencil  of 
similar  size  and  length  (wooden  covered)  should  be  used. 

"In  lower  grades  the  slates  should  be  ruled  with  double  lines, 
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while  in  the  upper  a  single  line  will  do,  corresponding  with  that  on 
paper.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  see  to  the  proper  ruling  of 
slates  BY  DOING  IT  HIMSELF,  and  thus  provide  on^  of  the  best  means 
to  retain,  in  general  lessons,  what  has  been  gained  in  special. 

"The  demand  for  written  work  in  our  schools  is  so  great  that 
without  the  proper  application  of  the  special  to  the  general  work, 
there  can  be  no  gratifying  results.  If  the  special  work  be  with  the 
pen  or  lead  pencil  and  ruled  paper,  it  is  folly  to  expect  similar  work 
on  slates  without  lines,  and  too  often,  with  short,  blunt  pencils.  If 
carelessness  is  the  rule,  it  is  encouraged  by  allowing  the  use  of  coarse 
pens,  very  soft  lead  pencils,  and  short  blunt  slate  pencils. 

*•  No  improvement,  no  encouragement,  no  success  can  follow  the 
use  of  poor  ink,  poor  paper,  poor  pens,  or  pencils.  So  infallible 
is  this  law  that  all  sane  persons  accept  it,  knowing  that  its  appli- 
cation is  without  exception  in  other  mechanical  arts." — Penman's 
Art  Journal, 

Genuine  dignity  and  genuine  fun  are  not  at  all  incompatible. 
Pupils  love  a  teacher  who  has  the  element  of  humor.  But  woe  be 
unto  him  who,  lacking  this  fine  sense,  puts  on  a  make  believe  of 
nonsense  to  win  a  ready  smile  from  his  class.  The  most  absolutely 
deplorable  high  schoolmaster  we  ever  knew  was  a  man  who  took 
occasion,  now  and  then,  to  speak  of  Shakespeare  as  "  W.  S.,**  or 
of  Victor  Hugo  as  **Vic."  Cheap  wit  cheapens  personal  influ- 
ence.— Journal  of  Education. 


The  teacher,  in  assigning  lessons  to  young  pupils,  should  be  very 
careful  to  clearly  point  out  to  them  what  will  be  expected  of  them  in 
the  recitation.  One  of  the  most  conpicuous  merits  of  an  able  teacher 
is  her  ability  to  explain  in  concise  and  simple  language  the  difficul- 
ties the  pupils  will  be  likely  to  encounter  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lessons  assigned.  Troublesome  points  will  always  occur,  either  through 
the  weakness  of  the  pupil's  understanding,  or  from  the  failure  of  the 
text-book  to  make  clear  the  subjects  to  be  studied  The  language 
used  in  such  explanations  must  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  vague 
and  unintelligible  impressions  will  not  be  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  as  to  what  will  be  expected  of  them  in  the  recitation.  David 
P.  Page  used  to  say  that  the  great  test  of  a  teacher's  power  was  best 
shown  in  her  ability  to  assign  and  conduct  recitations. —  The  Ameri- 
can  Tecu:her, 
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A  Method  of  Beoitation. 

Because  it  is  desirable  to  secure  thoughtfulness  it  is  not  therefon 
necessary  to  turn  every  recitation  into  a  deliberate  conference.  W< 
have  just  now  a  rage  for  development  lessons  and  the  so-called  So 
cratic  questioning.  And  this  form  of  work  has  its  place  and  value 
It  is  objectionable  only  when  it  is  suffered  to  become  a  hobby,  an< 
thus  to  drive  out  other  useful  processes.  There  is,  for  example,  th< 
short,  sharp,  driving  interchange  of  question  and  answer,  in  whicl 
the  master  permits  no  delay,  dallies  with  no  imperfect  reply,  but 
with  brief  incisive  questions  calling  for  clear,  prompt  answers,  passe 
swiftly  from  one  pupil  to  another,  and  keeps  his  whole  class  thor 
oughly  alert  and  at  white  heat.  A  delay  or  a  faulty  answer  cause 
the  question  to  be  passed  at  once  to  another  pupil.  The  lessoi 
drives  to  its  purpose  with  a  vigor  and  directness  which  is  tonic  in  it! 
effect  upon  the  mind.  We  have  seen  a  capable  teacher  standing  oi 
the  floor  with  his  class  in  a  circle  about  him,  gradually  closing  ii 
upon  him  in  the  eager  excitement  of  the  exercise,  question  and  an 
swer  following  like  musket  shots  in  a  running  fire.  The  lesson  wa 
in  geography,  and  rapidly  as  the  questions  came  there  was  a  system 
atic  purpose  in  them  which  was  fully  and  clearly  worked  out 
Eyes  snapped  as  the  incisive  answers  shot  forth.  A  mistake  th< 
class  all  detected  at  once,  and  it  was  corrected  before  the  blundere 
had  fairly  ceased  speaking.  How  he  hung  his  head  for  a  moment 
while  the  rest  went  on  in  the  eager  chase  for  further  game.  A  bo] 
hesitates,  and  one  opposite  has  given  the  answer  while  the  first  wai 
collecting  his  wits.  They  were  all  working  accurately  and  rapidh 
and  tensely,  as  the  very  tones  of  their  voices  indicated.  And  wer 
not  admirable  mental  habits  growing  under  this  discipline  ?  Did  the] 
not  study  better  because  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  such  ai 
exercise  ?  When  the  class  was  dismissed,  with  directions  to  bring  in 
written  on  their  notebooks,  a  summary  of  the  lesson,  a  beholde 
could  not  help  saying  to  himself,  admirable,  thoroughly  admirable 
And  those  note-books — we  saw  the  work  of  the  day  before— the] 
were  neat,  systematic,  concise,  accurate,  models  of  good  schoo 
work.  Now  the  deliberative  style  of  recitation  attains  some  results  fo 
which  this  is  not  adapted,  but  would  not  the  schpol  gain  if  to  it  ther 
were  added  in  appropriate  subjects  this  running  fire  of  recitation 
It  is  adapted  to  mental  arithmetic,  to  chronology,  to  map  question 
in  geography,  to  some  grammar  work,  and  to  reviews  in  a1 
branches. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
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Coarse  of  Study. 

[**  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  friend."  In  this  spirit  we  present  the  following  article  from  the 
-A^.   K  School  Journal. — Ed.] 

Intelligent  people  everywhere  are  discussing  courses  of  study. 
This  is  an  excellent  sign  of  progress.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  dissatisfaction  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  fictions  of 
grammar,  the  impractical  parts  of  arithmetiCi  and  the  senseless  memo- 
rizing of  nonsensical  dates  in  history.  The  conviction  has  been  long 
growing  that  our  schools  should  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  world, 
and  since  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  leave  the  school  room  at  an 
early  age,  foreordained  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  skill  of  their  hands, 
the  schools  should  give  them  the  power  of  doing  so  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  The  school  should  touch  the  world  ols  it  is.  The  people 
begin  to  feel  this  fact,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
become  a  popular  demand  expressed  in  a  way  stronger  than  words. 
Most  Boards  of  Education  have  settled  down  in  a  sort  of  complacent 
self-satisfaction,  in  the  conviction  that  no  more  improvement  is  pos- 
sible in  the  course  of  study  governing  their  schools.  They  will  open 
their  eyes  in  amazement,  one  of  these  days,  when  they  find  new 
Boards  elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sweieping  all  existing  curricu- 
lums  of  study  into  oblivion.  Reforms  are  often  destructive.  It  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  foresee  evils  to  come,  and  wisely  prepare  for 
them.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  and  modify  a  cyclone.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  dig  cyclone  cellars,  into  which  to  retreat  when 
the  tremendous  wind  begins  to  blow.  But  it  is  possible  to  forecast 
educational  cyclones,  and  it  is  also  possible  so  to  modify  their  de- 
structive effects  that  when  they  come  they  will  only  blow  away  the 
dust  and  rubbish  of  antiquated  humbugs. 

In  discussing  this  subject  no  better  question  can  be  asked  than, 
What  ought  our  sons  and  daughters  to  learn  in  order  to  be  best  pre- 
pared for  that  station  in  Ufe  the  majority  of  them  will  occupy  ?  We 
will  classify  only  that  which  is  needful  and  must  be  learned  before  the 
age  of  fourteen : 

They  should  learn  to  read,  understandingly,  ordinary  English. 
They  should  be  able  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  spell  correctly  all  words 
usually  met  in  ordinary  discourse. 

They  should  have  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  world 
near  them,  a  good  knowledge  of  our  country,  and  a  correct  general 
idea  of  the  entire  world,  and  its  relation  to  other  worlds. 
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They  should  be  able  to  add,  subtract,  muhiply,  and  divide  rapid! 
and  correctly,  and  know  as  much  more  of  arithmetic  as  touches  tli 
actual  world  of  business  and  .life — no  more. 

They  should  know  all  the  common  forms  of  animal  and  vegetabl 
life  they  meet. 

Of  technical  grammar — none ;  but  of  lang^uage  expression,  bot 
oral  and  written— a^  much  as  possible.  This  will  include  lette 
writing  and  description  of  common  occurrences  with  ease  and  facility 

They  should  learn  all  possible  about  the  body,  its  common  dii 
eases,  and  the  simple  remedies,  nourishing  foods,  rules  for  keepin 
well,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  health  and  long  life. 

They  should  learn  to  use  all  their  senses,  especially  their  hands  an 
eyes.  In  order  to  get  this  most  important  discipline  there  should  b 
systematic  and  constant  exercise  in  the  industrial  arts  from  the  kir 
dergarten  until  the  day  school  is  left.  This  should  not  be  for  th 
purpose  of  preparing  them  for  special  trades,  but  in  obedience  to  th 
fundamental  law  that  there  can  be  no  training  of  the  mind  excef 
through  the  senses,  so  the  more  thoroughly  the  senses  are  trainee 
the  more  thoroughly  must  the  mind,  as  a  natural  consequence,  b 
also  trained. 

They  should  learn  the  story  of  American  history;  not  a  dry  memc 
rizing  of  dates,  but  real  historical  knowledge  of  facts,  causes,  an 
effects.  They  should  also  learn  something  about  the  history  of  th 
world. 

They  should  have  a  love  for  good  literature.  This  can  very  earl 
be  taught  if  the  right  instruction  is  given. 

They  should  learn  the  essential  features  of  village  or  city,  Stat< 
and  general  government.  One  half  of  our  pupils  will  become  voter- 
all  will  be  citizens. 

They  should  learn  the  effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  the  bod 
and  mind.  If  a  pupil  is  properly  and  early  taught,  he  will  nev€ 
either  drink  or  smoke.  It  will  be  impossible,  unless  he  naturall 
lacks  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

They  should  learn  honesty,  punctuality,  truthfulness,  industry 
good  manners,  cleanliness,  and  a  reverence  for  God  and  the  right 
of  others.  They  should  reverence  the  person  of  Christ,  and  lear 
humbly  to  study  His  religion. 

They  should  know  the  value  of  money,  and  be  able  to  say  no,  an 
yes,  and  stick  to  it. 

This  may  seem  to  some  a  formidable  catalogue,  but  study  it  care 
fully,  and  tell  what  one  particular  can  be  omitted.  There  is  food  her 
for  much  thought. 
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The  Mental  Element  in  Beading. 

The  Menial  Element  in  reading  is  that  by  which  we  understand 
and  feel  what  we  read.  It  includes  an  Intellectual  and  an  Emotional 
element. 

The  Intellectual  Element  is  that  by  which  we  understand  what  we 
read.  The  Emotional  Element  is  that  by  which  we  feel,  and  appre- 
ciate what  we  read.  Both  of  these  are  the  basis  of  good  reading, 
and  they  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  Intellectual  Element. — The  Intellectual  Element  is  of 
great  importance  in  good  reading.  There  must  first  be  a  proper 
conception  of  the  subject  before  there  can  be  a  correct  and  impres- 
sive expression  of  it.  The  thought  must  lie  clearly  ih  the  soul  of  the 
reader,  or  he  cannot,  by  the  force  of  living  words,  put  it  clearly  into 
the  mind  of  the  listener. 

1.  A  person  must  understand  what  he  reads.  No  one  can  read 
properly  that  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  may  pronounce 
the  words  correctly,  but  unless  he  comprehends  the  thought  it  will 
be  merely  **  calling  words,"  not  reading.  Ridiculous  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  by  pupils  in  endeavoring  to  read  what  they  do  not 
understand  ;  and  the  artificial  and  unnatural  style  in  which  young 
persons  often  read  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

2.  Pupils  should  study  their  reading  lessons.  They  should  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed 
by  the  author,  the  general  character  of  the  sentiment,  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  prominent  allusions,  the  rhetorical  figures,  etc.  It 
will  be  well  to  go  over  the  lesson  and  mark  the  emphasis,  slides, 
varieties  of  voice,  etc.,  appropriate  to  the  different  parts  of  the  piece 
to  be  read  ;  and  if  it  were  partly  or  wholly  committed  to  memory, 
it  could  be  read  so  much  more  effectively. 

3.  To  excel  in  readings  one  should  be  a  good  literary  scholar.  In 
no  study  does  a  person  require  so  much  general  culture  as  in  read- 
ing. He  needs  a  knowledge  of  history,  mythology,  rhetoric,  etc., 
in  order  to  understand  the  references,  allusions,  rhetorical  construc- 
tions, etc.,  in  the  selections  read.  The  reading-lesson,  properly 
studied,  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  studies 
in  the  school.  The  study  of  elocution  is  thus  adapted  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  literature;  indeedi  many  a  person  has  received  his  first 
impulse  to  literature  culture  in  the  reading- class  as  taught  by  some 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  literature. 
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The  Emotional  Element. — The  Emotional  Element  is  also  < 
fundamental  importance  in  reading.  The  soul  of  the  reader  mu! 
feel  the  sentiment  of  his  selection  before  he  can  awaken  a  propc 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  listener. 

1.  A  person  should  fed  and  appreciate  what  he  reads,  Liten 
ture  appeals  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head.  The  reader  muj 
be  susceptible  to  all  the  various  phages  of  sentiment,  and  feel  thei 
when  he  is  reading,  so  that  he  may  make  others  feel  them.  If  th 
subject  is  pathetic,  his  heart  should  be  touched  with  pity ;  if  it  i 
humorous,  he  should  appreciate  the  humor;  if  it  is  grand  and  sul 
lime,  he  should  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  stirring  in  his  soul. 

2.  Pupils  do  not  usually  feel  or  appreciate  what  they  read.  The 
will  read  one  style  of  composition  in  just  about  the  same  tone  an 
pitch  as  another;  so  that  if  you  judged  the  composition  by  th 
manner  of  reading,  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  reading 
funeral  sermon  of  Bossuet,  or  a  humorous  description  by  Mar 
Twain.  There  is  no  response  to  the  touch  of  pathos  or  beaut> 
no  heart-throb  to  the  poet's  line  or  the  orator's  sentiment.  Indeec 
there  is  often  no  more  feeling  than  if  a  talking-machine  were  re 
peating  the  words  of  the  reading-book. 

3.  To  be  a  good  reader,  one  should  not  only  be  a  good  literar 
scholar,  but  he  should  also  possess  a  cultivated  taste,  Refinemer 
of  mind,  a  heart  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  good,  wi 
make  the  reader  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of  literature,  and  enabl 
him  to  touch  other  hearts  by  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  his  expres 
sion.  An  elocutionist  should  take  special  pains,  by  the  study  of  th 
fine  arts,  and  the  cultivation  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  noble  i 
human  character,  to  acquire  such  refinement  of  taste  and  feeling  a 
shall  fit  him  for  the  highest  attainments  in  his  high  art. 

To  THE  Teacher. — That  the  teacher  may  aid  the  student  i 
respect  to  the  mental  element,  the  following  suggestions  are  made 

1 .  The  teacher  should  examine  the  pupils  to  see  that  they  unde? 
stand  the  reading  lesson.  He  may  ask  questions  upon  the  meanini 
of  words,  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  the  figures  and  allusions,  th 
historical  and  biographical  references,  the  general  sentiment  of  th 
piece,  and  upon  the  style  and  character  of  the  composition.  Pupil 
may  often  be  required  to  give  the  sense  of  a  passage  or  paragraph 
in  their  own  language. 

2.  The  teacher  should  explain  such  things  as  the  pupil  does  nc 
understand.  He  may  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  sentences,  allu 
sions,  figures  of  rhetoric,  etc. ;  call  attention  to  the  historical  fact  o 
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mythological  story  to  which  an  allusion  refers,  and  show  the  force 
and  beauty  of  a  figure.  He  should  try  to  awaken  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  a  poetical  image  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and 
make  his  imagination  picture  it  to  his  mind,  as  it  was  seen  by  the 
poet  who  wrote  it. 

3.  Tke  teacher  should  endeavor  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil.  He  may  give  illustrations  of 
the  different  kinds  of  sentiment,  and  show  how  the  voice  and  man- 
ner should  be  adapted  to  express  them.  By  appropriate  questions 
and  explanations  he  can  open  the  pupil's  eyes  that  he  may  see,  and 
unseal  his  heart,  that  he  may  feel  those  touches  of  beauty  and  humor 
agd  pathos  which  throb  in  the  poet's  line  or  live  in  the  orator's 
phrase. — Dr,  Ed.  Brooks, 


The  Good  Qaestioner. 

1.  He  is  a  teacher,  not  a  mereexaminer.  He  questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  knowledge,  not  merely  for  finding  out  what  the 
pupil  knows. 

2.  He  asks  his  questions  in  the  order  in  which  a  subject  should  be 
investigated,  making  his  pupils,  for  the  time,  searchers  after  truth, 
and  himself  their  leader  and  guide. 

3.  He  knows  the  mind— the  order  of  its  growth  and  the  method 
of  its  thought — and  he  adapts  his  work  to  it. 

4.  He  exercises  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  asks  the  very 
questions  necessary  to  develop  and  strengthen  them. 

5.  He  asks  few  questions.  He  chooses  carefully  his  words.  Every 
sentence  means  something,  and  every  word  is  the  right  one. 

6.  He  wastes  no  time  in  delays,  but  pushes  his  inquiries  with  a 
good  degree  of  rapidity,  and  keeps  up  the  heat  of  intellectual  life  by 
rapid  and  sharp  blows. 

7.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  drives  straight  for  it.  He  allows 
DO  side  issues  or  irrelevant  questions  to  throw  him  off  his  track. 

8.  He  leads  his  pupils  to  the  mountains  of  knowledge,  where  they 
can  see  truths  they  never  saw  before.  He  shows  them  new  views  of 
subjects,  so  that  they  are  often  astonished  and  delighted. 

9.  He  never  questions  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  knowledge, 
but  keeps  himself  in  the  background,  and  the  truth  in  the  fore  front. 
When  he  is  through,  his  pupils  think  of  what  they  have  been  taught 
and  not  of  the  teachdi*. 
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10.  He  is  an  enthusiast.     He  believes  in  himself  enough  to  gi^ 
him  the  confidence  necessary  to  secure  his  success. 

11.  He  never  leaves  his  subject  until  a  definite,  clear,  concise  ai 
conclusive  result  is  reached.    This  is  kept  as  a  valuable  addition 
knowledge.     He  leaves  nothing  at  loose  ends. — Pennsylvania  Scko 
Journal, 


The  Teacher's  Lot. 


A  COLLECTION   OF   QUOTATIONS   UPON   THE  AMENITIES  AND  TRIBl 
LATIONS  OF  TEACHING. 

Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot. 

—  Thompson's  '' Spring.'' 

Teacher — "  *  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses'— Maggie  Ford,  pi 
down  that  slate!" 

Taught  or  untaught,  the  dunce  is  still  the  same. 
Yet  still  the  wretched  master  bears  the  blame. 

— Dryden, 

To  sentence  a  man  of  true  genius  to  the  drudgery  of  a  school 
to  put  a  race-horse  in  a  mill. — Colion, 

Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  who  rule  ; 

The  most  so  his  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 

—a  W,  Holmes. 

The  schoolmaster  is  apt  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  female  part 
creation,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. — Irving. 

Came  the  Preceptor,  gazing  idly  round. 
Now  at  the  clouds,  now  at  the  green  grass. 

And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  in  the  upper  class. 

— Longfellow. 

I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done  than  be  oi 
of  twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching. — Shakespeare. 
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Worried  and  tormented  into  monotonous  feebleness,  the  best  part 
of  life  £round  out  of  him  in  a  mill  of  boys. — Dickens. 

She  dwells  by  great  Kenhawa's  side, 

In  valleys  green  and  cool, 
And  all  her  hope,  and  all  her  pride 

Are  in  her  village  school. 

— Longfellow. 

If  vexed  with  a  child  when  instructing  it,  try  to  write  with  your 
left  hand.     Remember  a  child  is  all  left  hand.—/.  K  Boyes. 

And  when  the  world  shall  link  your  names 

With  gracious  lives  and  manners  fine. 
The  teacher  shall  assert  her  claims. 

And  proudly  whisper,  "  These  were  mine ! " 

—  WhiiHer. 

What  comfort  some  pedagogues  might  derive  from  the  thought 
that  wise  pupils  can  learn  as  much  from  a  fool  as  from  a  philosopher. 
--Vedder, 

Pretty  were  the  sight. 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex  and  fkunt, 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 
And  sweet  girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair. 

—  Tennyson, 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  skillful  in  those  sciences  which  they 
teach,  but  have  skill  in  the  method  of  teaching  and  patience  in  the 
practice. — Dr.  Wails. 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience — these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

— Coleridge. 

And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning; 
No  joys,  alas,  his  toil  beguile. 
His  mind  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 

—Robert  Lloyd. 
2 
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The  eminence  of  their  scholars  commends  the  memories  of  school- 
masters to  posterity,  who,  otherwise,  in  obscurity,  had  been  altogether 
forgotten. —  Thomas  Fuller, 

Enny  man  who  has  kept  school  for  ten  years  ought  to  be  made  a 
major-general,  and  have  a  penshun  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  days, 
and  a  hoss  and  a  wagon  to  do  his  going  round  in. — Josh  Billings, 
— Copied  from  the  Central  School  Journal, 


Kind  Words. 

"  Keep  a  guard  on  your  words,  my  darlings. 

For  words  are  wonderful  things  ; 
They  are  sweet  like  the  bees*  fresh  honey. 

Like  the  bees  they  have  terrible  stings. 
They  can  bless  like  the  warm,  glad  sunshine, 

And  brighten  a  lonely  life, 
They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger. 

Like  an  open,  two-edged  knife.*' 


A  teacher  suggests  this  addition  to  Hints  on  Worrying  in  the  Oc- 
tober Journal  :  "  *  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,*  even  though  it 
return  to  you  no  more  until  it  drifts,  as  it  surely  will,  upon  the  shores 
of  Eternity.*' 


**  Go  Slow." — Did  you  ever  send  a  boy  on  an  errand,  and  have 
him  start  the  minute  his  name  was  called  without  waiting  to  under- 
stand the  thing  that  was  wanted  of  him,  and  come  back,  eventually, 
with  the  wrong  thing  done,  or  nothing  done?  This  very  com- 
mon fault,  of  starting  as  soon  as  there  is  indication  that  something 
is  to  be  done  without  waiting  to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  is  nowhere 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  modern  school-room,  where  the  teacher, 
with  the  modern  peculiarities,  merely  wants  to  know  of  some  new 
thing,  and  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  device  rushes  off  on  a  peda- 
gogical tangent  with  no  thought  or  care  as  to  why  she  does  it 
Teaching  never  needed  so  much  balancing  as  now.  There  was  never 
a  time  when  there  was  so  much  need  of  a  teacher's  waiting  until  she 
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knows  just  what  to  do,  and  why  she  does  it,  as  now.  "  Go  slow  '*  is 
a  f^ood  motto  for  any  teacher  who  has  not  a  thorough  philosophy 
behind  her  work.  We  say  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  conservative  teachers  who  will  never  go  at  all ;  but  the  pro- 
fession is  going  forward.  It  is  important  chiefly  that  it  go  wisely 
fom^LYA,— Journal  of  Education. 


Tests  of  Snooess. 


1.  SpiriL — A  good  teacher  will  animate  his  class  with  an  excellent 
spirit ;  they  will  desire  to  learn.  Animation,  earnestness,  are  effects 
of  knowledge  rightly  presented. 

2,  Understanding — The  end  of  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil 
to  understand;  hence  there  should  be  daily  advancement  made 
here.  The  teacher  should  notice  (i)  that  his  pupils  are  quick ;  (2) 
have  a  complete  grasp;  (3)  are  independent. 

J.  Progress. — Mental  advancement  is  the  necessary  effect  of  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Discipline, — (i)  in  mental  characteristics — as  clearness,  com- 
pleteness, accuracy,  etc.;  (2)  in  behavior — quiet,  obedient,  orderly, 
decorous,  conscientious. 

The  teacher  should  seek  these  in  each  recitation ;  and  should  study 
the  means  that  bring  these  ends.  The  absence  of  these  tests  is  very 
significant. — New  York  School  Journal, 


How  Frank  Fisher  was  Cared  of  His  Tardiness. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PRESTON  PAPERS." 

•*  Wait  a  moment,  please,  Frank.  I  want  to  send  a  note  by  you,  if  it  won't 
trouble  you  too  much,**  and  Miss  Leonard  smiled  as  her  pupils  wound  in  and 
out  of  the  long  aisles  in  her  cheerful  school-room,  •keeping:  s«ep"  to  the 
music  of  her  count  as  they  marched.  The  words  were  addressed  to  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  ranks,  and  he  responded  cordially,  **  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  oblige  you  ";  for  Miss  Leonard  had  a  genial  way  that  always  won 
the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  great  and  small. 

"Of  course  you  must  know  it  concerns  you,  she  remarked,  as  he  stood 
respectfully  waiting  while  she  wrote. 

"  I  thought  it  likely,'*  he  replied,  with  a  faint  smile  that  grew  fainter  still 
as  he  read  the  note  at  her  request.  He  bowed  politely,  put  it  in  his  inside 
pocket  and  said,  "  Good  night,*'  very  much  in  the  usual  manner. 
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"  Dear  me !"  she  sighed,  as  she  put  her  desk  in  order  and  prepared  to 
leave.  "  I  almost  envy  those  teachers  who  do  not  care  for  their  pupils,  save 
when  in  school ;  who  shut  out  all  interest  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  them 
when  they  shut  the  school-room  door.  Envy,  did  1  say  ?  No,  never ;  for 
they  do  not  know  what  they  lose ;  what  grand  opportunities  for  good  they 
are  missing  Ah,  me !  The  problem  of  life  is  still  difficult.  Those  who  do 
not  realize  its  responsibilities  do  not,  cannot,  amount  to  much ;  and  those 
who  do  are  bowed  by  their  weight,  fettered  by  their  vastness.  By  this  time 
Frank  is  undoubtedly  calling  me  a  cross  old  thing,  or  some  such  endearing 
epithet ;  but  oh  my !  I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  and  something  cer- 
tainly must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  for  his  own  good,  the  good  of  my 
school,  and  for  his  future  associates  and  prosperity." 

[Are  these  reflections  common  among  teachers?  Among  our  best  teach- 
ers, "Yes,"  most  emphatically.  Then,  are  "our  best  teachers"  scarce? 
Yes,  rather.— Ed.] 

Now,  what  Frank  really  thought,  as  he  walked  slowly  homeward,  was 
this :  '*  I  didn't  suppose  she'd  care.  Miss  Newcome  wouldn't,  and  why 
should  she  ?  What  difference  will  it  make  to  Miss  Leonard  ?  None.  Her 
salary  will  go  on  just  the  same,  either  way ;  so  it  is  only  on  my  account  that 
she  did  it.  What'll  mother  say  ?  Scold,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  and  as  usual 
that's  all  the  good  it'll  do.  She  ought  to  know  better  by  this  time  ;  she's 
tried  it  often  enough.  Maybe  she'll  tell  father.  If  she  does  I'd  better  look 
out.  Whew!  wouldn't  there  be  a  breeze  to  blow  around  my  ears!  I've  a 
good  mind  to  tell  her  right  away  that  I'm  going  to  do  differently.  No;  I'll 
just  wait  and  see  how  she'll  manage.  Miss  Leonard's  opened  the  campaign, 
an'  I'll  just  play  I'm  only  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
this  thing.  I  hardly  think  she's  equal  to  this,  though  I  must  say  she's  got  us 
boys  pretty  well  under  her  thumb ;  "  and  he  affected  an  unusual  degree  of 
gaiety  as  he  entered  the  sitting-room  with  a  bound  and  a  whistle,  calling  out 
to  his  mother,  **  Here's  a  love-letter  for  you." 

*'  A  love-letter,  my  son  !  What  do  you  mean  ?**  and  the  mild  little  woman 
adjusted  her  glasses  with  some  astonishment,  preparatory  to  reading  the 
note  that  occasioned  the  above-mentioned  soliloquies.  '*  Well,  'tis,**  he 
rejoined  ;  "  if  she  didn't  love  me  she  wouldn't  'uv  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
it;"  and  he  laughed  somewhat  nervously. 

Now  let  us  use  the  author's  privilege  and  look  over  Mrs.  Fisher's  shoulder 
while  she  reads  as  follows  : 
*'  Dear  Mrs.  Fisher: 

I  regret  the  necessity  that  compels  me  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  possible  for 
Frank  to  be  more  punctual  in  the  morning.  He  is  on  time  for  the  afternoon 
session,  but  rarely  gets  here  until  after  ten  in  the  forenoon  He  is  one  of 
my  largest  boys,  and  the  influence  of  his  dilatory  habit  cannot  but  be  felt  by 
the  younger  members  of  my  school,  and  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Besides, 
the  mterest  I  feel  in  having  my  school,  as  a  whole,  prompt  in  their  attend- 
ance, I  wish  to  help  them  cultivate  habits  that  will  be  beneficial  in  their 
tendencies  toward  the  future ;  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  form  good  habits 
while  young  than  to  break  up  pernicious  ones  when  older.  Can  we  not 
manage  it  some  way  ? 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Leonore  Leonard." 
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"  Well,  Frank,  what  shall  I  tell  her  ?"  asked  his  mother  after  she  had  read 
the  note. 

"  I  don't  know.  She  didn't  ask  me  if  /could  help  her.  Between  you  I'm 
safe  enough ;  I  guess  I'll  be  taken  care  of,"  and  he  laughed  as  he  kissed  his 
mother  and  then  went  into  the  library. 

The  next  morning  he  entered  school  just  as  his  cla.ss  in  arithmetic  was 
going  into  the  recitation  room  at  10:15.  He  had  only  time  in  passing  his 
teacher's  desk  to  hand  her  his  mother's  reply,  and  we  will  get  her  permis- 
sion to  glance  at  its  contents : 

"  Miss  Leonard^  my  dear  friend: 

Your  kind  favor  of  yesterday  is  received,  and  the  contents  fully  noted  I 
am  somewhat  embarrassed  to  reply,  as  I  must,  in  a  measure,  criminate  my- 
self. But  first  let  me  thank  you  for  the  deep  interest  you  show  in  my  son. 
I  am  truly  grateful,  and  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  reciprocate  the  kindness 
whenever  it  is  within  my  power  He  is  a  good  boy,  much  above  the  average, 
and  usually  obedient  to  my  every  wish.  But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  do  ; 
that  is.  to  get  him  up  in  the  morning.  I  have  tried  everything  I  could  think 
of,  except  referring  to  his  father.  This  I  don't  want  to  do,  except  as  a  last 
resort.  He  has  a  great  many  business  cares,  and  I  dislike  to  increase  his 
anxiety  if  I  can  help  it.  Can  you  suggest  anything  ?  You  always  seem  to 
*  see  your  way  out'  .so  well,  that  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  willing  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  observation,  judgment,  or  experience.  Should 
you  so  favor  me.  I  shall  esteem  it  highly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Florsnce  S.  Fisher." 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Leonard  once  more  summoned 
Frank  to  her  desk,  and  by  a  few  judicious  questions  (to  which  he  responded 
politely,  if  not  with  enthusiasm)  she  found  that  he  had  no  particular  time  to 
go  to  bed,  and  did  not  generally  get  up  in  the  morning  until  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  gone  to  their  respective  places  of  business.  That 
and  her  previous  knowledge  that  he  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  several 
boys,  and  had  been  greatly  indulged  in  his  own  fancies  when  a  child,  fur- 
nished the  reason  for  her  plan,  embodied  in  the  following  note : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Fisher ; 

I  think  I  have  found  out  Frank's  trouble.  He  doe.s  not  get  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sleep  after  eleven  o'clock  unless  he  lies  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
My  plan  would  be  to  send  him  to  bed  at  eight  for  a  few  evenings,  and  see 
how  that  works.  If  it  did  not  prove  sufficiently  early,  I  would  try  half  an 
hour  earlier ;  if  that  did  not  give  the  young  man  enough  rest,  so  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  get  up  at  a  reasonable  hour,  I  would  try  seven  o'clock. 
That,  persisted  in,  I  think,  will  prove  a  remedy  for  hi?  disease. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  expressions  of  friendship, 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

Leonore  Leonard." 

Frank's  face  burned  crimson  when  he  read  that,  but  his  sturdy  good  sense 
came  to  his  aid  and  forbade  anything  like  insubordination  at  the  prospect 
before  him.  In  Miss  I^onard  he  had  found  a  sympathizing  friend  in  all  his 
boyish  plans,  sports,  and  struggles ;  and  though  this  tested  the  fibres  of  his 
friendship  for  her.  it  did  not  break  one.  He  remained  loyal  to  her,  even 
in  thought,  passively  submitting  to  what  no  one  else  could  have  proposed 
without  causing  defiance  and  disobedience. 
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At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  his  mother  said,  **  Come,  Frank,  take  your 
first  dose  of  the  new  medicine.    Good  night.** 

He  was  just  in  the  midst  of  a  newspaper  article  on  the  recent  State  elec- 
tions, which  his  father  and  brothers  had  been  discussing  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  in  which  he  was  greatly  interested ;  but  after  a  second  of  thought  con- 
cluded not  to  give  expression  to  one  feeling  of  disapproval,  so  he  merely 
gave  his  mother  the  usual  good  night  kiss  and  started  for  his  room. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  at  about  the  usual  time— for  the  habits  oi 
months  are  not  much  disturbed  by  one  night's  change— and  went  into  school 
smiling  a  sort  of  '*  //  didtCt  do  f/**  glance  at  his  teacher,  as  he  passed  her  on 
the  way  to  the  recitation -room.  She  understood  it  perfectly,  and  replied 
orally,  "I  didn't  expect  to  accomplish  a  miracle  by  one  effort.  Wail 
and  see." 

And  he  waited.  That  night  there  was  no  special  inducement  for  him  tc 
sU  up,  so  he  did  not  even  wait  for  his  mother  to  say,  "  Frank  it  is  eighl 
o'clock,"  but  anticipated  it  by  bidding  her  "good  night."  He  awoke  a  little 
earlier  than  the  day  before,  but  did  not  get  up  until  the  usual  time.  Enter 
jng  school  in  the  accustomed  way  at  the  accustomed  time,  he  looked  rathei 
triumphantly  at  Miss  Leonard,  who  again  responded  verbally,  this  time,  witli 
**  After  many  days  "  only. 

But  that  night  proved  to  be  a  trial.  About  half  past  seven  his  chum 
George  Mayo,  came  in,  evidently  to  spend  a  social  hour  or  two,  for  be 
brought  with  him  a  new  game  just  received  from  a  distant  cousin,  and  aboul 
which  the  boys  had  had  a  long  talk  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  greeted  cordiall) 
by  Frank,  who  had  forgotten  all  about  his  disease  and  its  heroic  treatment 
until  the  striking  of  the  tall  clock  in  the  library  recalled  the  fact  to  his  mind 
By  a  desperate  effort  he  managed  to  say,  "  Excuse  me,  please,  George,"  anc! 
rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  his  mother  to  explain  matters  as  best  she 
might.  Again  he  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  and  again  he  refused  to  listen  tc 
his  better  spirit  urging  him  to  get  up.  But  when  he  went  into  school  he  hac 
to  assume  an  air  of  indifference  that  he  did  not  feel,  and  to  his  civil  *'  Gooc 
morning  "  Miss  Leonard  responded  with  equal  civility,  and  thought,  as  she 
did  so,  **  The  leaven  works." 

That  night  was  even  worse,  for  there  was  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  at  the 
town  hall  on  "  Bicycles  and  bicycling, '  and  of  course  all  the  boys  were  in 
terested.  and  all  but  Frank  would  go.  It  was  hard,  and  his  first  impulse 
was  to  ask  his  mother  to  excuse  the  performance  of  his  penance.  But  h< 
had  unusual  endurance  and  a  little  pique,  perhaps;  so,  although  very  sobei 
during  the  evening  he  did  not  mention  his  half-formed  resolution  to  hii 
mother,  who  noted  his  countenance,  and  was  more  than  half  tempted  tc 
relax  her  discipline,  as  she,  alas !  had  too  often  done  before. 

Another  early  wakeninc:  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  thougVt 
"  Why  should  I  punish  myself  by  lying  here  awake,  merely  to  see  if  Misi 
Leonard's  ingenuity  hasn't  failed  her  for  once.  How  she  does  read  a  fellow 
Chough  !  I  hope  if  she  does  beat  —and  I  begin  to  think  she  will,  in  spite  o 
me— I  hope  she  won't  twit  me  with  it,  as  Miss  Newcome  did  Sammy  Clarl 
when  she  whaled  him."     He  did  not  yield  to  his  inclination  to  get  up,  how 
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ever,  but  resolutely  remained  in  bed  until  the  old  hour  for  arising  had  come. 
To  be  sure  it  was  monotonous,  and  it  become  more  so  as  each  successive 
night  found  him  going  to  bed  at  the  same  hour,  and  each  morning  found 
him  struggling  to  overcome  his  naturally  active  propensities  and  compelling 
himself  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  lie  in  bed.  The  climax  was  reached,  how- 
ever, on  Thanksgiving  night,  when  the  uncles,  the  cousins,  and  the  aunts 
were  gathered  by  the  score  in  the  house  they  all  loved  so  well.  Humbly, 
penitently,  frankly,  he  called  his  mother  aside,  and  without  preface  remarked, 
*•  Mother.  I  weaken  ;  I'll  cry  *  quits'  if  you  and  Miss  Leonard  will  let  up  on 
me  and  give  me  a  decent  bedtime." 

Of  course  they  did. 

Teachers,  is  there  any  lesson  here  for  you?  Does  it  show  you  how 
heartily  the  parents  of  your  pupils  will  co-operate  with  you  for  the  good  of 
the  children  ?  Does  it  show  you  that  you  may  gain  such  a  hold  on  a  child's 
heart  as  to  make  the  child  believe  in  you  "  through  thick  and  thin  ?  "  Then 
the  above  true  story  has  not  been  culled  in  vain  from  the  experience  of  your 
friend  and  associate  teacher.—  The  American  Teacher, 


Notes. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  entered 
the  field  as  an  institute  lecturer.  His  subjects  are :  The  Philosophy  of  Eklucation ; 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ;  Moral  Training ;  The  Common  Branches, 
particularly  United  States  History,  Geogr^hy,  Grammar,  Language,  Composition, 
and  Arithmetic.  He  has  also  prepared  six  lectures,  which  he  has  called,  Title-Deeds 
to  the  United  States.  Their  titles  are  the  following  :  The  Division  of  North  America 
Among  the  Maritime  Nations  of  Western  Europe;  The  English  and  French  in 
North  America;  Independent  America;  The  Acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida; 
From  Texas  to  Alaska ;  The  Northwest  Territory  and  the  Western  Reserve.  Mr. 
Hinsdale  has  given  very  careful  study  to  educational  questions,  and  made  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  man  of  fine  judgment,  broad  culture,  and  conservatively  progressive 
ideas,  lie  would  be  glad  to  make  engagements  for  institute  work.  His  address  is 
^34  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  following  composition  of  words  in  common  use  will  afford  much  en- 
tertainment if  read  aloud  by  several  as  a  test  of  ability  to  read  it  correctly. 
Hardly  one  in  a  hundred  can  get  through  it  successfully  without  previous  study : 
Comely  Diana  had  a  voice  like  a  calliope ;  yet,  although  it  was  not  ener- 
vated by  laryngitis,  she  was  not  a  virago.  She  wore  a  stomacher  set  with 
jewels,  that  gave  an  interesting  idea  of  her  father's  finances.  There  was  no 
squalor  in  her  vicinage.  She  sought  to  inveigle  her  charity  coadjutor  into 
a  hymeneal  assoi*iation  without  tedious  delay.  She  sent  him  her  miniature, 
a  jessamine  flower,  and  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  of  anchovies.  He  was  a 
CO  adjutant  in  the  church.  He  had  a  cadaverlike  complexion,  and  in  a  joust 
be  had  been  houghed.    Taking  some  almonds  as  a  bridal  gift,  he  mounted 
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a  dromedary  with  the  epizootic,  and  hastened,  without  digression,  along 
Pall  Mall.  The  guests  were  seated  on  a  divan,  with  no  prescience  of  evil. 
The  diocesan  was  waiting,  having  finished  an  absolutory  service,  when  sud- 
denly, above  the  clangor  of  the  wedding  bells,  was  heard  a  maniacal  shriek. 
The  groom  had  pierced  his  carotid  arteries  with  a  carbine  on  hearing  that  a 
deficit  in  his  church  collections  had  been  discovered.  He  was  cremated.— 
Boston  Transcript. 


Newspapers. — The  most  profitable  newspaper  in  the  world,  the  London 
Times,  is  valued  at  $25.000,000 ;  and  the  most  profitable  in  France,  the  Petit 
Journal^  earns  $600,000  a  year  net,  although  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  insolv- 
ent The  London  Standard  is  valued  at  $10,000,000;  the  Daily  News  at 
$6,000,000,  and  $5,000,000  would  not  buy  the  Telegraph.  The  Herald,  of 
New  York,  has  an  income  of  a  round  million  a  year,  and  values  itself  at 
several  millions.  The  Boston  Herald  is  another  newspaper  mint.  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  on  an  original  capital  of  $2,500,  is  clearing  a  cool  half  a 
million  per  annum.  Coming  nearer  home,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  which 
the  Clarksons  bought  for  $30,000  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  worth  $300,000, 
and  Bradstreet  estimates  the  fortune  of  each  of  its  owners  at  $250,000. — Des 
Moines  Times. 


Every  day  at  i  o'clock  $300,000,000  sit  around  a  little  mahogany  table  in 
an  upper  room  in  the  Western  Union  building  and  eat  a  plain,  but  substan- 
tial lunch.    The  millions  belong  to  Jay  Gould,  Sidney  Dillon,  Russell  Sage, 
and  ex-Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell.    All  were  country  boys  and  wore  shoes 
I   j  only  on  Sunday.    Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Sage  got  their  ideas  of  finance  in  vil- 

^  I  lage  stores,  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  Governor  Cornell  were  day  laborers,  and 

thanked  Heaven  when  they  trudged  home  with  six  dollars  in  their  trousers' 
pockets  on  Saturday  night. — New  York  Sun. 


FabliBhers'  Notes. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  has  had  an  exceptional  popularity. 
Its  clearness  and  logical  treatment  have  made  it  a  universal  favorite,  while  its  judi- 
cial impartiality  has  commended  it  to  all  classes  of  readers.  It  has  recently  been 
revised  and  given  a  new  dress  with  considerable  increase  of  its  beautiful  and  artistic 
illustrations. 


Book  Notioe8. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  PICTURES  AND  STORIES  OF  ANIMALS  FOR  HOME 
AND  SCHOOL.  By  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tenney.  Six  volumes.  Boards,  per  volume, 
30  cents,  net.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately  if  desired. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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An  entertaining  natural  history  series,  fully  illustrated,  written  in  language  suitable 
for  young  children,  and  embodying  information  that  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every 
child.  The  subject  matter  is  distributed  over  the  six  volumes  as  follows:  i.  Birds; 
2.  Quadrupeds;  3.  Bees  and  other  Insects ;  4.  Fishes  and  Reptiles;  5.  Sea  Urchins, 
SUr  Fishes,  and  Corals ;  6.  Sea  Shells  and  River  Shells. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

'parlor  VARIETIES,  Part  3.  Piays,  Pantomines,  and  Charades.  By  Olivia 
Lovell  Wilson.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  boards,  50  cents;  paper,  30 
cents. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  plays  adapted  to  amuse  children,  and  are  represented ' 
as  prepared  and  performed  by  two  girls  who  lived  letired  from  the  world  ^nd  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  entertainment. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  and  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

TOWARDS  THE  GULF— A  ROMANCE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

**  To  meet  was  love — the  love  that  leads  to  death — 
And  yet,  God  ruling  heaven  and  earth — they  met." 

New  York :    Harper  &  Bros.,  Franklin  Square.     1887.     Price,  $i. 
For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  street. 

RODMAN.  THE  KEEPER.  Southern  Sketches.  By  Constance  Fenimore  Wood- 
son, Auth.  r  of  ««  East  Angels,"  "  Anne,"  "  For  the  Major/*  &c.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.     1886.     Price,  $i, 

A  series  of  ten  entertaining  sketches  of  incidents  and  impressions  of  a  residence 
of  six  years  in  the  South. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

MISTAKES  IN  WRITING  ENGLISH  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM. 
For  the  use  of  all  who  teach,  write,  or  speak  the  language.  By  Marshall  T. 
Bige!ow,  Author  of  **  Punctuation  and  other  Typographical  Matters."  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  useful  little  manual  that  discusses  many  of  the  common  errors  in  the  use  of 
English  and  shows  how  to  avoid  them.  A  very  convenient  volume  to  have  at  hand 
for  ready  reference. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

FIVE-MINUTE  READINGS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Selected  and  adapted 
by  Walter  K.  Forbes,  Elocutionist  and  Public  Reader,  &c.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. 

A  collection  of  carefully  selected  short  readings  for  girls.  Uniform  in  style  and 
price  with  « Five-Minute  Declamations "  and  **  Five  Minute  Recitations,"  by  the 
same  author. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF  DOLLY  MADISON.  Wife  of  James  Madis.m, 
President  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  her  Grand-niece.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1886.     Price,  lii.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Madison,  interspersed  with  letters  of 
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her  personal  friends,  and  connected  by  such  editorial  comments  as  serve  to  mail 
clear  their  reason  and  purpose.     They  give  delij^tful  pictures  of  the  customs  of  tli 
times  and  brinfj;  the  reader  into  social  contact  with  the  foremost  men  of  our  countr 
For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1   Main  Street. 


Books  Beoeived. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  following  books  : 

TiTLB                                       Authors.  PublisIibr.       Prici 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero Allen  &  Greenough Ginn  &  Co.  mailing  price,  1^ 

Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry...    G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M..  "                    "           i. 

Rasseias,  Prince  of  Abyssinia Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. .  "                    " 

Six  Weeks' Preparation  for  Reading  I J   ^  whiton,  Ph.  D 

Plutarch's  Lives {^R  AUe^^!^.. ?".".* ^^^ 

New  Second  Music  Reader Luther  W.  Mason "  "  ^ 

^ L^lSSs.  ^.^!^^^. ."".*!  .^."*^.T }  P'  B.  Ginn  &  J.  A.  Coady,  "  "  .; 

Finrt  Weeks  in  School {^pk^y^"??'..?.'!.^:.^:} 

New  First  Music  Reader L.W.Mason "  " 

Veazie's  Four-Part  Song  Reader...    G.  A.  Veazie,  Jr "  "  ^ 

Autobiography  of  Dr.Benj. Franklin,     Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.     ^ 

Preparatory  Course  in  Latin  Prose  )  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D., )  r*    Arv»»i-»««  tu  n« 

Authors-Casar,  Sallust  &  Cicero,  J     LL.D !  /  ^-  Appleton  &  Co. 

Caesar's  Commentaries "  "  "  "  " 

Sheldon's  Elementary  Arithmetic Sheldon  &  Co. 

Sheldon's  Complete  Arithmetic "       "  Introduc.  price,  .( 

Habit  in  Education Dr.  Paul  Radestock D.C.Heath  &  Co.  mail,  pr,  j 

Lectures  to  Kindergartners Elte.  P.  Peabody "  "  *' 

Practical  Zoology B.  P.  Colton "  "  "        J 

^uke^ThlmL^^?^!'.*!  .!".**.  .^^^ 
Monographs  on  Education : 

How  to  Teach  Reading G.  Stanley  Hall '*  "  " 

The  Study  of  Latin E.P.Morris "  **  "        .; 

Modern  Petrography G.H.Williams 

Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetic ...  W.  H .  Sadler  &  W.R.Will    W.  H .  Sadler. 

United  States— Historical  Outlines,  F.  Gillum  Cromer By  author,  Union  City,  Ind. 

^  Hyg?S.^!*°'''/.'!.!!'?!^'f.'°!?!'."'!}A""M-  Guernsey Inter-State  PublishngCo. 

^"^^ali"«ii^.^^"':'"'"°■:..•."'!} HII  Typewriter  Agency. 

Through  J.  IV.  Randolph  <5f  English: 

^?Sfon"'.'.'^"!!°.'.*'.^  .^':l"I?^°'!^.^": }  Wm.  H.  Payne.  A.  M  . . .  Harper  &  Bros.  i. 

Through  West,  Johnston  <Sf  Co. : 

^i^son !"  *.".^ .^^."^"  .^^  .^°.".^.  .^.*^:  }  Edited  by  her  grand-niece  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     i. 

Publications  of  the  Leander  Mc-Cor*) 

mick  Observatory,  University  of  V  Prof.  O.  Stone University  of  Virginia. 

Virginia,  Parts  i,  2,  and  3 ) 

^S^^!'!^"';':  .^°!^".^.^r^!":  }  W.  S.  Sweeney A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

Educational  Exhibits  and  Conven-) 

tions  at  the  World's  Industrial  and  V Gov.  Printing  Office. 

Cotton  Centennial  Exposition . . . .  j 
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The  Masazines. 

LIPPIIfOOTT'S  MAOAZINR— Totbe  December  namb«ror  Lipptncott'i  M*nsin6.  Mm.  FninoM 
Hndgvon  BariMtt  oontributes  f b«  complet«>  novel,  "  MIn  Der«nr»/'  »  ftndj  of  life  In  the  hoanehold  of 
e  dlMointe.  ppettdtbrift  Kngliab  lord,  whicb  ftffordf  emple  acope  for  both  pAtboe  Hnd  humor.  B.  P. 
R<M,  the  moM  popular  of  ell  American  noTflicte,  oontrO^nfes  a  atory  in  bf*  chancteriatlc  vein,  enti- 
tled **  A  Gboet  on  Cbrietmae  Kre."  A  deliffbtfbl  little  extreTacanm  la  Seiiweil  fiidnej'a  "  M«id 
llftrian.'*  The  llteraiy  ftutubi'^grmphy  la  ftarnlshed  by  John  lUbbertnn.  Anutber  entih  oKmpbic*! 
aketch  Im  thftt  In  which  Charlotte  Adama  telle  '*  How  I  Berame  an  Artitt'a  Model.'*  *'  *  Ne«ap«perUm* 
BeTlewed  '*  la  a  clever,  entertaining,  and  good'tempered  anwwer  tu  the  article  on  **  Newaptperiam/* 
in  the  November  number,  f  O.  Carpenter  diacu^eea  "The  Prealdenta  aa  (ia^iron  )mofa."  and  givea  a 
food  deal  of  cnrioua  infomiatli>n  feathered  from  authentic  anurcea  The  de|«rtiuenta  of  Monthly 
Ooaelp  and  Book-Tkilk  ar«  aa  bright  aa  ever  The  po  -try  ia  fnrniahed  by  Kila  ^  heeler  Wilcn«.  Charlea 
L.  Hildreth.  William  H.  Hayne,  Mark  Mallow,  and  Helen  Gray  Cone  '  A  Bachelor'a  Blander."  ia 
eoBcioded  in  thia  number. 

THC  BOUTHVRN  BITOUAC  for  December  eentaina  a  i.  umber  of  original  and  atriklt*g  artlclea.  The 
line  artlcl**,  IHnatrated.  la  a  deacription  of  the  origin  and  genealt  of  the  trotter,  and  it  la  ncconipanied 
by  a  number  of  InatructlTe  tablea  The  article  tn  which  nearly  ever?  reader  will  flmt  turn  relatea  to 
the  Nortbweatem  Conapiracy.  It  ia  the  Introduction  to  a  con'plete  history  of  thia  episode  ot  the  war, 
and  eontalna  the  lettera  of  inaiructlon  and  the  oomniiovi  ns  iesned  to  the  ronfed«»rat«  Cummiasionera. 
Another  Important  oontribntlon  to  hiatory  la  the  paper  containing  aome  unPubliKh''d  letter-*  of  Jeffer- 
ion.  The  a'oriea  and  aketehee  are  all  up  to  the  high  Mtandaid  of  modem  magasine  llte-atuiv  **  At 
Bteketf  a*  P*«y  Party  "  will  attract  attention,  and  the  f«T«>rMble  imprewilon  made  by  the  flmt  Inatal- 
ment  of  '*  The  Two  Markamen  of  Ruff  *a  Mountain  "  la  rery  mnch  Mtreng  hened.  Col.  if  P.  Thruatnn, 
of  NaahTllle,  baa  a  graphic  account,  from  the  Federal  at  -ndpoint.  of  the  baitle  of  Chickamauga.  The 
poeta  of  this  number  are  W.  W.  Harney.  W.  C  Rlcbarda,  K.  B.  burton,  and  Cecil  liarconrt.  The 
BeeembM*  Bivouac  m«ire  than  anataioa  Ita  well-«am«rd  reputation  for  enterprlae  and  good  Judgment. 

POPULAR  SURNOK  MONTHLY,  Contenta  for  December. -^ience  and  Theology,  by  John  Bur- 
loughe.  Zoological  Superatitlona.  by  Pellz  L  Oawald.  M.  D.  The  Hicher  Kdncatl  n  of  Woman,  by 
Mra  R.  Lynn  Linton  Bnergy  In  Plant-Cella,  b>  Pmf«-88or  T.  Fl  MoHride.  illuatrated.  Ge«>logy  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  II.  by  81^  William  Dawson.  The  New  Reqiilsiti  ns  for  Admission  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, by  Prof(peaor  Joelah  Panona  Cooke.  Lif- in  the  8(>uth-8ea  IslaiMlB,  by  CaptHin  Cyprian  Brittiee, 
B.N.  8ome  Outllnea  fh>m  the  History  of  Bdncation,  by  Pmfi'wor  W.  R  Benedict,  co  cIndHl.  The 
Pbyaiolfgy  of  Attention  and  Yolltion,  by  J.  Capple,  M  D.  How  to  Warn  obr  lli>n>^es.  by  E  T  Rob- 
Mos.  The  WInge  of  Birds,  by  Pmfeeaor  W.  H.  Flower,  P.  R  8  Mensarlng  the  Earih's  SiufHce,  illus- 
trated, by  Franc*  aoo  Banaone.  Snlly's  Hand  Rouk  of  Payrho'ofty,  by  Carveth  Read.  Skerrh  of  M. 
Arago.  with  Portrait.  Editor's  Table  :  The  Lesson  of  Wiggins.  Literary  Notices  Popular  Mis- 
oeUany.    Notes. 

NICHOLAS  for  DM^ember —Frontispiece,  "In  Christmas  Season,  Long  Ago."  In  Christmas 
n.  Long  Ago,  po»m.  ill nst rated  by  the  frontispiece.  Prince  Fair.vfoot,  I,  Frances  Hodgsun  Bur- 
nett, headpiece  and  three  lllustratlotis.  International,  rersea  A  F>  riunate  Opening.  Fmnk  K.  Stock- 
ton, two  lllutitrations.  "  A  Ksging.  Roaring  LI  in,"  Jmgle,  illnstrated.  How  h  <treHt  Battl"  I'anoraroa 
ia  Made,  fourteen  Illustrations.  Cricket  Songs,  verses.  The  Bam  berry  l^ojs,  J  i .  Tmwbid.e,  three 
illuetrat^ons  and  tall-f  iece.  The  8tory  of  a  Pqiiaiih.  po^ni,  fix  pages  illustrated  and  engrossed.  A 
Hrbeming  Old  Santa  Clans,  three  illustrations.  The  Woodcock  and  the  BpMrrow.  vernea.  four  pages, 
lllnatratMl  and  engroased.  Juan  and  Jnanita,  cb.  II,  btadpec**  a  d  illnstiation.  A  Cliri-tniaa  Coo- 
splraev,  I,  three  i 'lustrations.  A  Nest  In  >«  Pocket,  poem.  illu-tmtHi.  The  VhkIc  Button^  illnstraied. 
n»e  Galley  Oat.  picture.  Sir  Penn's  Little  Army,  verses, illustrated  and  engrnased.  Jack-io-ihe  Pul- 
pit, illustrated.  Kdltorial  Notes.  The  Lettei^Boz .  The  Agamic  Association.  The  Riddle  Box, 
llluetraTed. 

THE  DBCBMRBR  CRNTURT^-The  Century  has  recelve<l  innumerable  evld«>nces  of  the  deep  bold 
wblrb  the  Life  of  Lincoln  has  already  taken  upon  the  reading  world.  Th**  second  part  deals  with 
*  Lincoln  ns  Soldier,  lawyer,  and  Politician  "—one  might  also  have  said  **as  wrestler"— and,  together 
with  what  has  a'rnady  bee*  printed,  forms  a  sort  of  epitome  of  life  In  the  MisMlmippi  Valley  dnw>  to 
1886.  The  narrative  is  brought  d-  wo  to  the  cl<tSA  of  Linoiln'a  ■'  pioneer  period*'  and  into  the  flrat 
years  of  bis  legislative  etperienee,  including  events  which  first  gave  him  prominence  a*  a  legislator 
and  a  politician.  The  opening  artirleN  are  on  Lincoln's  yonlhfo)  idol  Henry  Clay.  Three  portraits 
of  Clay  are  given  :  onefroni  a  daeuerreotype  prlntedas  a  frontlspiec^e  o->e  asa  young  man,  the  third 
being  of  himself  and  bis  wife.  The  art  paper  of  the  nnnilier  is  tlie  flmt  of  sever«l  ehnrt  articles  on 
"Contemporary  French  Sculpture  "  The  latter  half  of  Dr.  .Martin's  "Old  ChelHea*'  contains  chat  in 
ifc«rd  to  the  literary  and  historical  aasociarions  of  thi-«  part  of  London.  "The  F<od  question  In 
America  and  Europe"  U  a  vital  and  snggeative  atiidy,  of  a  roost  practical  snbject  A  ruri->us  trtlrle 
is** A  Little  Millerite,'*  by  Mrs.  Jane  Marsh  Parker,  being  reminiscences  nf  Millerlsm  in  1843  and 
1844  the  lime  set  for  the  end  of  the  wurld.  Th^  totdr  in  the  War  Ceries  is  "  Th»  Second  Day  at  Get- 
tysburg." treated  by  Generals  Henry  J.  Hunt  and  E  M  L«>w.  the  latter  with  special  rt-gard  t>  ** Round 
Top  and  the  Confederate  Right."  The  number  contains  two  sh^ri  stories  by  Am^rictn  writers:  one 
a  U>Ddon  eoclety  sketch,  "An  American  Bennty."  the  other  a  tale  of  the  Far  West,  entitled  "  A  Cow- 
ard." Foonet*  are  contributed  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson  and  Henry  Tyrrell,  and  "  Bongs  of  Christmas," 
^  Louise  Botb-Heudriksen. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L.   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Ediic 

\Th9  JounuU  it  »tnt  to  every  Obmmty  SuperinUndent  and  Dittrid  Clerk ^  and  muH  be  car^t 
preuroed  6jf  them  at  public  property  and  traiumitUd  to  their  tueeetort  in  qficf,.  | 


if 
Hi 

iL;'' 


GoQDty  aDd  District  School  Levies. 

Opinions  differ  somewhat,  and  in  some  instances  misapprehensic 
exists,  as  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law  which  provid 
for  levying  taxes  in  counties  and  districts  for  public  free  school  pu 
poses.  The  following  is  the  law  referred  to  (School  Law,  secti( 
122,  page  56): 

"  No  tax  levied  by  any  county  for  public  free  school  purposes  there 
shall,  in  any  case,  exceed  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  up< 
the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  any  county,  and  no  t 
to  be  levied  by  any  school  district,  for  public  free  school  purpos 
therein,  shall  exceed  ten  cents  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxab 
property  therein  :  provided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tl 
board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district,  or  the  county  school  boa 
of  the  county,  to  include  in  their  annual  estimates  for  such  scho 
districts,  and  for  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  to  inclu< 
in  their  levy  for  public  free  school  purposes  in  said  district,  ai 
amount  which,  together  with  any  county  tax  levied  in  such  distri 
for  the  purposes  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  county,  shj 
not  exceed  twenty  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  upon  the  taxat 
value  of  the  property  in  said  school  district :  provided,  howevc 
that  in  the  county  of  Alexandria,  if  three-fourths  of  those  voting  c 
the  question  vote  affirmatively,  any  school  district  may  impose  < 
Itself  a  lax  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.** 

I.  The  act  of  Assembly  (approved  July  11,  1870),  which  er 
braced  the  above  law  in  its  original  form,  provided  that  the  questi< 
as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  levied  for  county  and  district  schc 
purposes  should  be  determined  by  the  voters  of  the  county  and  di 
tricts  respectively.  But  the  act  was  amended  (Acts  of  Assembl 
i87i-*2,)  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  a  county 
fix  the  amount  of  the  levy  for  both  county  and  district  school  pu 
poses. 
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2.  It  is  clearly  stated  that  the  county  and  district  school  levy  taken 
together  shall  not  exceed  twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Of 
course,  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  could  authorize  a  levy 
as  high  as  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  law  also  provides  that  county  school  levy  shall  not  exceed 
ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

4.  When  the  county  school  levy  is  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars the  district  school  levy  cannot  go  above  that  amount.  But  if  the 
former  is  less  than  that  amount,  the  latter  may  be  more,  but  only  as 
much  more  as  the  former  is  less.  If  the  county  school  levy  is  five 
cents,  the  district  school  levy  may  be  fifteen  cents.  But  the  rule  does 
not  work  both  ways.  You  cannot  have  a  county  levy  of  fifteen  cents 
and  a  district  levy  of  five.  For  while  the  latter  is  lawful,  the  former 
is  not,  inasmuch  as  no  county  levy  can  exceed  ten  cents. 

5.  The  county  school  levy  may  vary  in  diflferent  counties,  but  does 
not  vary  in  the  different  districts  of  the  same  county.  For  instance, 
there  may  be  a  county  school  levy  of  two  cents  in  one  county  and 
ten  in  another,  but  it  would  be  rather  abnormal  to  have  a  county 
school  levy  of  two  cents  in  one  district  of  a  county  and  ten  cents  in 
another  district  of  the  same  county.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
doubtless  tend  to  produce  confusion  in  the  books  of  the  assessors 
and  treasurers ;  and  yet  such  diflferences  may  and  do  exist  in  the  case 
of  district  school  levies.  The  county  school  tax  is  to  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  district  school  tax 
to  providing  school -houses,  furniture,  books  for  indigent  children,  and 
the  payment  of  incidental  expenses,  etc.  In  view  of  this,  cases  like 
the  following  are  presented :  In  a  certain  county,  district  A  is  well 
provided  with  school  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  but  district  B  is  poorly 
provided  with  these  things.  Therefore,  district  A  wants  a  large 
county  levy  and  a  small  district  levy ;  district  B  wants  a  small  county 
levy  and  a  large  district  levy.  But  this  furnishes  no  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  county  levy  different  in  the  two  districts.  The  law  makes 
provision  to  meet  the  case.  It  allows  the  district  money  in  excess  of 
five  per  cqnt.  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers.  Suppose  the 
county  levy  be  fixed  at  one  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars,  then  the  dis- 
trict levy  may  be  nineteen  cents.  In  this  case  district  A,  besides  the 
one  cent  county  tax,  can  use  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  cents  of  district 
tax  to  pay  teachers,  and  district  B  can  use  the  entire  amount— nine- 
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teen  cents — of  the  district  tax  for  building  and  improving  schoo 
houses,  etc. 

6.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  maximui 
amount  realized  from  both  county  and  district  school  levies  that  ca 
be  used  to  pay  teachers,  is  fitteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  An 
this  amount  can  be  so  applied,  no  matter  at  how  low  a  figure  th 
county  levy  be  fixed,  because  the  law  allows  any  excess  of  distri( 
levy  over  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  be  applied  by  the  boar 
of  trustees  to  the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries.  So,  then,  if  certai 
districts  of  a  county  need  more  money  for  building  school- house 
etc.,  than  can  he  realized  from  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  th 
only  practicable  way  to  reach  it  is  to  make  the  county  school  lev 
small  and  the  district  school  levy  correspondingly  large. 

7.  Suppose  a  district  has  a  surplus  of  county  school  funds  o 
hand,  can  such  funds  be  used  for  building  school  houses,  etc.?  Oi 
to  make  the  question  more  general,  can  county  money  be  used  b 
district  boards  for  purchasing,  building,  or  equipping  school-house 
etc.,  as  district  funds  are  used ?  No,  not  without  a  special  act  of  th 
Legislature.  Three  such  acts  were  passed  last  winter;  other  simila 
acts  had  been  passed  before.  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Educs 
tion,  section  356.  provide  that  county  school  taxes  cannot  be  used  fc 
any  purpose  except  to  pay  teachers.  Again,  School  Law,  sectio 
66,  page  41,  makes  it  the  duty  of  district  boards  of  trustees  to  pre 
pare  and  return  to  the  president  of  the  county  school  board  an  est 
mate  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  needed  in  the  distri< 
during  the  next  scholastic  year,  for  providing  school- houses,  scho< 
books  f  >r  indigent  children,  and  other  school  appliances,  and  nece 
sary  proper  and  lawful  expenses. 

So  that  if  any  district  has  a  surplus  of  county  school  money,  an 
desires  to  use  it  for  district  purposes,  other  than  the  pay  of  teacher 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  s 
use  it. 


TTDezpended  School  Fonds,  State  and  Gounty. 

The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Article  VIII,  section  8,  provides  ths 
'*  all  unexpended  sums  of  any  one  year  in  any  public  free  school  d\\ 
trict  shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  for  redivision  the  ne3 
year,  provided  that  any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  to  be  raise 
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by  counties  or  school  districts  shall  not  exceed  five  mills  on  a  dollar 
in  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subjecl  to  a  redivision,  as  herein- 
before provided  in  this  section/' 

The  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  carry  into  effect  the 
above  provision  of  the  Constitution,  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same 
language,  a  few  words  being  added  to  render  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous    It  reads  as  follows  : 

All  sums  of  money  derived  from  5"/^/^  funds,  which  are  unexpended 
in  any  year  in  any  public  free  school  district,  shall  go  into  the  general 
school  fund  of  the  Stale  for  redivision  the  next  year,  and.  all  sums  de- 
rived from  county  or  district  funds  unexpended  in  any  year,  shall 
remain  a  part  of  the  county  or  district  funds  respectively,  for  use 
the  next  year.  But  no  sums  derived  from  county  or  district  funds 
shall  be  subject  to  redivision  outside  of  the  county  or  district  respec- 
tively. 

1.  The  above  clearly  designates  the  proper  disposition  of  unex- 
pended sums  of  State  school  money,  and  also  of  district  school 
money.  The  former  must  be  redivided,  the  latter  must  remain  where 
it  is,  being  subject  exclusively  to  the  control  of  the  district  board. 
County  school  money  is  apportioned  among  the  districts  of  a  county. 
It  becomes  thereby  subject  to  the  order  of  the  district  boards.  Now, 
if  any  of  this  money  thus  apportioned  remains  unexpended  by  any 
district  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  shall  it  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  such  district  for  its  exclusive  use  the  next  year,  or  shall  it  go 
back  into  the  general  county  school  fund  and  be  reapportioned  among 
the  several  districts  the  next  year  ?     Opinions  differ. 

2.  Why  must  unexpended  State  school  money,  apportioned  among 
the  counties,  go  back  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for 
redivision  the  next  year  ?  Doubtless  the  law  presumes  that  where  a 
county  does  not  use  all  the  State  money  allotted  to  it,  it  does  not 
need  it  all.  What  the  county  does  expend  is  the  measure  of  its  needs. 
What  it  does  not  expend  is  a  surplus  not  needed,  and  therefore  should 
go  back  to  the  general  fund  for  redivibion.  Does  not  the  same  rea- 
soning apply  to  unexpended  balances  of  county  school  money  appor- 
tioned to  the  different  districts?  Is  there  any  argument  in  favor  of 
the  redivision  of  unexpended  State  school  money  that  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  unexpended  county  school  money,  inasmuch 
as  both  State  and  county  money  must  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries,  and  to  no  other  purpose  ? 
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\  3.  But  some  such  view  as  the  following  is  presented :    In  a  giv 

county  are  two  adjacent  districts,  A  and  B.     District  A  has  ma 

i  aged  its  affairs  carefully  and  economically.     It  has  provided  scho< 

houses;  kept  the  schools  in  operation;   paid  the  teachers,  and  1: 
saved  from  the  successive  apportionments  of  county  money  five 

j  six  hundred  dollars  above  all  expenses.     District  B  has  manag 

badly ;  it  not  only  has  no  money,  but  is  in  debt  10  the  teachers, 
therefore  wants  a  redi vision;  A  does  not.  A  does  not  propose 
have  the  money  saved  by  careful,  economical  and  judicious  mana^ 

I  ment  go  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  consequent  upon  carelessne 

mismanagement,  or  worse. 

Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  if  county  school  money  remai 
ing  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  any  district  is 
be  redivided,  a  district  would  have  no  incentive  or  encouragement 
practice  economy  in  the  use  of  its  county  money ;  and,  therefo 
wasteful  expenditure  would  be  the  result.  That  these  views  2 
plausible  and  worthy  of  consideration  cannot  be  denied.  But  wes 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  same  condition  of  things  may  not  ex 
in  different  districts  in  regard  to  State  money  as  in  regard  to  cour 
money. 

4.  But  what  may  or  may  not  be  expedient  as  an  original  questi< 
is  not  the  thing  to  be  ascertained.  Our  business  is  to  find  01 
if  practicable,  what  is  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constituti 
and  law,  and  to  be  guided  thereby. 

If  the  constitution  intended  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  redivisi 
of  county  school  money,  why  was  the  little  word  "a**  used  befc 
the  word  redivision,  and  why  was  there  added  the  clause,  *'  as  Aei 
inbef ore  provided  in  this  section^  If  the  sentence  had  closed  wi 
these  words,  "and  shall  not  be  subject  to  redivision,"  the  meani 
would  have  been  perfectly  clear,  the  prohibition  absolute.  So  th< 
the  clause  **  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section"  surely  cou 
not  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  For  this  purpc 
it  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless.  It  must  have  been  added  i 
some  other  purpose.  Unexpended  sums  of  {State)  money  shall  | 
into  the  general  school  fund  (of  the  State)  for  redivision  (among  t 
counties)  the  next  year ;  but  unexpended  sums  of  county  and  d 
trict  money  shall  not  go  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  f 
redivision  among  the  counties.  It  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  {such 
redivision,  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section  in  the  case 
State  money,  but  may  be  subject  to  some  other  kind  of  redivision. 
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5.  The  law  above  quoted  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution. 
The  second  clause  of  the  law  is  as  follows :  all  sums  derived  from 
county  or  district  funds  unexpended  in  any  year  shall  remain  a  part 
of  the  county  or  district  funds  respectively,  for  use  the  next  year. 
These  funds  shall  not,  therefore,  be  merged  in  State  funds  and  sub- 
ject to  a  redivision  such  as  is  provided  for  State  funds.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  all  the  clause  means.  But  it  may  be  construed  to 
mean  more.  Unexpended  district  funds  shall  remain  a  part  of  the 
district  funds  for  use  the  next  year,  and  county  funds  unexpended  in 
any  year  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  county  funds  for  use  the  next 
year.  How  are  county  funds  to  be  used  next  year?  They  are 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  districts  of  the  county.  Then  if  there 
are  county  funds  unexpended  this  year,  and  they  are  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  county  funds  for  use  next  year,  shall  they  not  be  used 
next  year  like  the  other  county  funds  are  used,  that  is,  apportioned 
among  the  districts  ? 

Again,  the  last  clause  of  the  law  declares  that  no  sums  derived 
from  county  or  district  funds  shall  be  subject  to  redivision  outside  of 
the  county  or  district  respectively*  What  need  of  any  such  provision 
if  all  redivision  of  such  funds  is  prohibited  ?  Why  prohibit  redivi- 
sion outside  of  a  county,  if  it  cannot  be  done  anywhere  ? 

To  a  number  of  inquiries  touching  this  question,  addressed  to  this 
office,  the  answer  we  make  is,  that  the  law  allows  a  redivision  of 
unexpended  county  school  money,  and  implies  such  redivision  should 
be  made. 

But  as  a  different  view  of  the  question  has  heretofore  prevailed,  or, 
at  any  rate,  as  it  has  not  been  customary,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
to  redivide  the  unexpended  county  funds,  and,  therefore,  as  superin- 
tendents and  county  and  district  boards  have  not  been  shaping  their 
action  in  view  of  the  interpretation  herein  given,  it  is  not  deemed 
expedient  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  for  the  present  year  of  our 
view  of  the  question. 


Beports  of  Distriot  Clerks  as  to  the  Virginia  Sohool  Register. 

We  have  received  a  few  responses  to  our  request  in  the  October 
Journal,  that  district  clerks  would  report  to  this  office  the  number 
of  teachers  contracted  with,  and  the  number  supplied  with  the  pre- 
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scribed  Register.  But  we  want  a  report  from  the  clerk  of  every  dij 
trict  board  in  the  State.  Do  district  clerks  ^^/  the  Journal 
Do  all  of  them  read  it  f 


If  the  county  superintendent,  as  the  chief  executive  school  office 
of  his  county,  will,  by  his  action,  impress  those  with  whom  he  come 
in  contact,  that  he  is  using  his  best  efforts,  even  in  what  may  appea 
to  be  trivial  matters,  to  further  the  interests  of  his  schools,  other  offi 
cers  will  be  influenced  by  his  example  to  greater  earnestness  an 
activity.     Let  the  experiment  be  made. 


District  Trustees. 

Circular  No.  12,  issued  to  Superintendents  August  12th,  calling  fc 
lists  of  district  boards  of  trustees,  brought  us  complete  reports  fror 
many  of  the  counties.  Some  Superintendents,  however,  have  nc 
responded,  while  others  have  been  content  to  forward  such  impel 
feet  returns  that  no  proper  record  can  be  made  of  the  organizatio 
of  these  boards.  Repeatedly  has  attention  been  directed  to  the  irr 
portance  of  this  matter.  It  may  be  true  in  some  instances  that  ih 
records  have  not  been  so  kept  that  accurate  lists  could  be  prepare 
without  trouble.  Still  a  fixed  purpose  to  meet  all  just  requirement 
of  the  duties  assigned  superintendents,  would  soon  correct  irregu 
larities  and  prevent  that  confusion  sure  to  follow  negligence. 

Whenever  a  change  is  made  in  any  district  board,  whether  it  b 
the  re-appointment  of  an  old  trustee,  or  the  substitution  of  a  new  for 
former  one,  let  the  superintendent  note  the  fact  in  his  official  recon 
book,  and  report  to  this  office,  according  to  form  514.  By  strict  ad 
herence  to  this  simple  plan,  one  important  part  of  the  machinery  c 
the  school  system  would  be  kept  in  good  working  order.  This  offic 
would  be  kept  in  regular  communication  with  trustees,  a«  the  Jour 
NAL  would  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  district  ckrks.  In  thi 
connection  we  commend  to  attention  remarks  on  the  Ediicatignai 
Journal,  in  the  July  number  (1886). 
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SaperintendeDts'  Monthly  Beports. 

For  the  information  of  some  of  our  superintendents,  we  beg  to 
invite  attention  to  the  following  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, School  Law,  section  347,  page  124: 

Superintendents  of  schools  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  form  to  be  prescribed  by  him, 
which  report  shall  be  due  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  next  suc- 
ceeding, and  every  superintendent  whose  report  fails  to  arrive  by  the 
aforesaid  date  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  the  first  day 
of  delay  and  one  dollar  additional  for  each  day's  delay  thereafter  ; 
provided,  the  whole  amount  of  the  fine  shall  not  exceed  one  twelfth 
part  of  his  salary  ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  is  hereby  instructed 
to  call  upon  each  delinquent  superintendent  to  show  cause  within 
thirty  days  why  the  fine  should  not  be  entered  against  him. 

We  wish  superintendents  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  regulation  is  in 
full  force.  Some  may  experience  the  effects  of  non-compliance  with 
its  provisions,  as  it  is  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  duty  of  this  depart 
ment,  to  **  take  care  that  the  school  laws  and  regulations  be  faithfully 
executed  "     (Sec.  23,  page  35). 

We  again  repeat  the  request  that  all  the  questions  in  the  report  be 
answered  in  someway.  If  the  answer  is  "none,**  write  "none." 
If  any  question  is  left  wholly  unanswered,  the  report  is  unsatisfactory* 


Peabody  Edaoation  Fund. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  ''Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peadody  Education  Fund  at  their  twenty  fifth  meeting.  New  York, 
6th  October,  1886,"  has  been  received  at  this  office.  We  have  read 
the  report  with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  It  contains  an  address 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  eleven  members  thereof  being  present,  by 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop ;  a  report  of  the  Nashville  Normal  College, 
by  Dr.  Eben  S.  Stearns  ;  and  the  report  of  Hon.  Samuel  A  Green, 
secretary  and  general  agent  pro  tern. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Winthrop  is  characteristic  of  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  broad  in  view,  elevated  in  tone,  catholic  in  principle. 
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Whatever  tends  to  increase  intelligence,  strengthen  virtue,  and  en- 
noble citizenship  among  our  people,  commands  his  approval  and 
support.  His  patriotism  takes  in  our  whole  country,  his  philanthropy 
our  whole  race.  Mr.  Peabody  exhibited  admirable  judgment  in 
selecting  such  a  man  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  were  to  control  his  noble  benefaction. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Winthrop's  address  an  extract,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  views  on  the  subject  of 

NATIONAL  AID   TO   EDUCATION. 


*'It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  the  attention  of  Congress 
was  invoked  by  this  Board  to  the  necessity  of  national  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  admirable  report  of  our  associate,  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart, 
of  Virginia,  as  approved  and  signed  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Mr. 
Evarts,  and  as  cordially  adopted  by  us  all,  was  dated  on  the  19th  oi 
February,  1880. 

*'That  report  only  contemplated  a  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  great  masses  of  colored  children  growing  up  in  a  condi- 
tion of  hopeless  ignorance,  in  the  Southern  States,  to  become  voters 
under  a  recently  adopted  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  concluded  with  a  resolution  that  a  memorial  bt 
presented  to  Congress,  *'  praying  that  it  may  grant  such  aid  as  maj 
be  required  to  secure  to  the  colored  population  of  the  Southerr 
States  the  education  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.**  A  memorial  trans 
mitting  the  report  was  accordingly  presented  to  both  branches  of  Con 
gress  on  the  8lh  of  March  of  the  same  year,  and  it  was  followed  by  i 
special  petition  of  our  late  general  agent,  Dr.  Curry,  of  Virginia,  enforc 
ing  the  views  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  invoking  the  favorable  and  speed] 
attention  and  action  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  these  appeals 
bearing  this  double  indorsement  from  eminent  Virginians,  never  pron( 
to  ask  or  advocate  measures  of  a  questionable  character  from  th< 
Government,  there  has  been  no  response." 

After  additional  quotations  from  the  report  and  comments  there 
upon,  Mr.  Winthrop  adds  : 

**  1  have  no  authority,  and  no  disposition,  to  involve  others  of  thi 
board  in  any  responsibility  for  the  views  which  I  may  express  on  thi 
subject ;  but  the  infirmities  and  contingencies  of  advanced  age  rende 
me  unwilling  to  omit  the  avowal  once  more  of  my  own  deep  feeling 
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that  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions  imperatively  demands  the  edu- 
cation of  those  ignorant  masses  on  whom  the  elective  franchise  was 
so  suddenly  precipitated,  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
national  aid — from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  or  otherwise. 
The  prosperous  schools  and  great  school-systems  of  the  Western 
States  have  owed  their  original  foundation  and  not  a  little  of  their 
continued  support  to  such  aid ;  and  I  can  see  nothing  of  constitu- 
tionality, or  of  expediency,  or  of  justice,  to  prevent  the  Southern 
States  from  receiving  similar  aid  in  an  exigency  created  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  It  is  not,  however,  a  sectional  question,  but  one 
of  vital  moment  to  the  whole  country." 

The  services  of  Dr.  Green,  General  Agent  pro  tern,  ^  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  He  was  formally  requested  to 
act  in  the  same  capacity  for  another  year ;  and  the  question  of 
electing  a  General  Agent  was  deferred  until  another  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Dr.  Green's  report  embraces  reports  from  the  State  superinten- 
dents of  education  and  other  school  officers  of  the  Southern  States, 
showing  the  special  objects  to  which  the  Peabody  Fund  has  been 
applied,  the  character  and  progress  of  the  educational  work  wholly 
or  in  part  supported  by  that  fund,  etc.  The  policy  of  the  Board  is 
to  apply  the  Fund  mainly  to  the  education  of  teachers.  Hence  the 
bulk  of  the  appropriations  go  to  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and 
to  what  are  called  normal  institutes ;  the  former  being  designed  to 
train  specially  for  their  work  those  who  expect  to  be  teachers,  and 
the  latter  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  improvement  to  those  who  are 
already  teachers. 

The  distribution  of  income  of  the  Fund  since  October  i,  1885, 
aggregates  $62,365. 

Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  honorable  Board  of 
Trustees  for  liberal  appropriations  to  Virginia  for  the  current  year. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Scholarships  in  Nashville  Normal  Colkge,       -  -  $2,800 

State  Female  Normal  School  (Farmville),        -  -  2,000 

Hampton  Normal  School,         -            -            -  -  500 

Institutes  for  teachers,               ...  -  2,000 

$7»300 
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IN  1887  THE  LIVING  AGE 

EntsT*  upon  \u  Torty-foarth  year,  bftTing  met  with  contlnuom  commenda- 
tion and  I 


It  frlTeii  flfly4«D  nnmbera  of  ilzty^foiir  pagce  eii'*b,  or  more  than  three  and  a 

quartrr  ihitu^and  d  uble-cnlnmn  octavo  iM^eeof  reading  mattfr  yf«rly. 

tt  pfT>ii'rttji  ill  an  inexpeneive  form,  rooeiderlng  ita  great  amoont  of 

Eii&ti«r,  with  freshneas,  owing  to  ita  weekl'   inue,  and  with  a 

oompleteneaa  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  be>i  K-says,  Reviews   Criticism*,  Serial   and   Short  Stories,  Sketches  of  Tiavel 
atid   Discovery,  Poetry^  Scientific,  Bio(;rapbical,  Historical,  and    Political 
Inforraatiun,  frum  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Lit- 
eral ure,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FOREMOST    LIVING    WRITERS. 

*Th^  ftbl^^ftihh'l  tti^iit  r:iiillTatPfi  ^ni^llacta  in  erfry  deiwrtment  of  Literature,  8cien€e,  Politic8,an< 
Art  flfid  fxpr'-tiion  In  ihf  PiTJodJcdl  Lit«ratureof  Barope,  and  especially  of  Grrtit  Britaio 

TUB  LIVING  AQG.  rorminir  Ton?  lai^^e  Tolumea a y^ar.  fnrniiihea,  from  the  great  and  generall: 
laaccMilblt*  nia't  of  ihtB  lltETAturt".  thr<  only  compjlHtion  that  while  within  the  reach  of  nil,  in  Mtia 
fjio^ory  Iri  the  totiipl«ipiie»  wilh  wbich  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  Rolid,  pel 
tnaDftnt  valne. 

It  U^  xl\^Tr>fnrn,  1  Drtifupr imablfi  lo  pv'nrT  One  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  inteliectns 
|}mgr««  cf  ihe  tjmpfl,  or  %q  cult|v4ti«  In  himself  or  his  family  general  int**lligence  and  literary  taste. 

OPINIONS: 

To  fiur  mind  the  THE  LIVENQ  AH  E  has  no  equal,  and  we  cannot  see  where  it  could  be  improved^ 
Cbriitlan  jit  Wurlc,  New  York 

T''  lirtvn  it  ii  in  bolel  tlie  ki^ji  of  tho  entire  world  of  thought,  of  scientific  investigation.  psTchoIogl 
eal  rfl'i«4r(-h,  crirical  ncLe.  of  poetry  ind,  ronmnce  It  has  never  been  so  bright,  so  compreht-nsive,  s 
dlvpTsid^^d  In  lorpr^vt. an  It  it  lo-day. — boston  Travi  Her. 

It  cniitloA  nenriy  all  1U«  (Eood  iltATHture  of  t-  e  time.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  In  science, arl 
lltrrHM'^ft.  ti)oi;rHphy,  phlloeophj.  or  religion  tliat  cannot  be  found  in  it.  It  is  a  library  In  itselt. — Tb 
Church mjtn^  N«*w  Yofk, 

Neiirl.v  thp  will  lie  wrorld  of  anthi^re  and  writers  appear  in  it  In  their  best  moods.  The  reader  is  kep 
wrii  i%ii  emxi  4ir  v\v^  current  thori^^hir  t%i  the  are — B<«ton  Journal. 

\%U  f4iKm\  wiTli  ^TmtBkiW  uml  nire,  and  ita  weekly  appearance  gives  it  certain  a ^ vantages  oyer  iti 
moD  I  h  I  y  ri  v  nl  i  —  VI  liany  A  rg^oq . 

It  «i  tv  hr^  trulhfiilly  aad  cordlnily  uid  that  it  nerer  offers  a  dry  o"-  valueless  page. — New  Tori 
Tribune 

[ti»on?(»f  rh4n>itb>lcitione  thJit  intelligent  people  regard  w  practically  indispensable.  From  it 
paviv  onn  Imrciii  what  rb^  worldi  it  thinking  at>out.  It  is  an  education  in  itself,  as  well  as  an  entei 
talnmviit    -RiirtrrHd  rourant. 

Thntugb  itfl  i>ftge«t  alone  it  [h  poeflnnln  to  be  as  well  informed  in  current  literature  as  by  the  peruai 
of  a  otifT  11(1.1  ^if  iiiotii blips.— Pbihuii^tpbia  Inquirer. 

The  iin  I  script  I  III  ^irjcj^  li  allifht  in  r-miparison  with  the  muss  of  the  best  current  literature  which  i 
brln^N  vriili  ie  in  \H  weekly  viiin  In  f^ict,  a  reader  needs  no  m«>re  than  this  one  publicmion  to  kee] 
bim  w^H  iibr«uiflt  of  KngPUb  yhori'ifiiii^l  literature  — Sunday  School  Times,  Pbtiadelpbia. 

Forpinnat  of  Ibe  ecl^^ctic  %  erftwlic»ls^N«'W  Yoik  World. 

It  ruriili(h«Hi  M  complete  compllNtton  of  an  indispensable  literature —Chicago  Bvening  Journal 

It  f tiRltli^  Im  rfwierfl  to  keep  rally  dbreast  of  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  civUizatiun  — Chria 
ttai  Adrocnte,  Pltti^litirg. 

It  is  14  jKiiiiMik  wlrhuiitii  rIviL  Ciimlng  once  a  week  it  ni^^t  while  yet  fresh,  the  productions  g 
the  foreoiii^t  writer^  uf  ihe  day.  B-^«9^y  and  review,  bloirrHphy,  travel,  science,  fiction,  poetry,  the  bes 
of  e*ch  »ih'i  all,  !*•  hpr*-  plac^il  vitbh    rench. — Montreal  GiZftte. 

It  parf*  nut  only  time  Imt  tdoiicy  — PmcIAc  Churchman,  San  Francisco. 

It  ki-p|Ni  wr4-M  np  ItBreT'atMtiaD  fur  ht^iag  the  best  periodical  in  the  world. — Meming  Star,  Wilmlnf 
ton,  N  n 

rtil'n!iili'<d  wi?h^lil\  nt  S^  a  yar.  free  of  postage. 

m^  TO  N  rM  ^UFk'^CRlDCRS  for  the  year  1887,  remitting  before  January  1st,  the  numbers  of  188 
laiucd  ttiler  th#  receipt  of  tbulr  ftubKrIptions,  will  le  sent  gratis. 


ClQti-PricGs  for  U  Best  Home  and  Foreip  Literature. 

Pnnseiied  of  TRK  LI  VINQ  AGE  and  one  or  other  of  onr  vhracioas  American  monthlies,  a  subacriU 
will  find  bims^lf  in  cornniaod  of  th»  whole  situation  — Philadelphia  Kvening  Bulletin. 

For  llO.&O  TUli^  LIVING  AGli  aud  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies,  or  Harper's  Weekly  o 
Bazar  will  be  aeul  fctr  a  year,  |»it-paid;  or  for  tO.KO,  TUB  LIYINQ  AQE  and  the  St.  NichoUi 
Addreii 

LITTELL  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
timr  LEXIIVGTOM,  GIN€IN]«ATI  AND  LOriSTILLE,  -«[ 

Making  direct  conDection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOrTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NOBTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

—TO—  * 

LOXJISVILLE    A3VO    CI3VCI3V3VATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NiwtaTllle,  Bfemphta  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO— 
QNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

JRATE8  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTE. 


Before  selecting  yoar  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NOBTHWEST  OB  SOVTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


UNZVERSZTT    OF    VZROZNZA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine*  Encineerincv  and  Asrioultnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  1 1 79  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 

"WE  IXrilX  DO  Alili  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING, 

Including  Booki,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  Jouroaln  and  tfagasines,  Letter-Heads,  Bill-Hea 

Business  Ckrds,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 
And  giTe  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LE.'^S  MONEY  than  any  estsbli^hment  in  tb<^  Uni 
Btates.    Bend  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.    IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

J.  P.  BHU^  A  CO., 

Mannfocturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Biuden, 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  \ 


MagilFs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  In  the  Public  Schools  of  the  St^te  for 
fourth  tim",  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  requirefl  in  all  echooU  in  the  State,  we  in^ 
school  ofllcials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTOKY  8ubJ«Mrt.  We  ar«>  • 
the  authorized  distributing  agents  Ibr  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  Of  EDU«'AT1< 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  oriorormatlon  regarding  same,  should  be  ad'Jressed  direct  to 
4^  Send  for  Price-List  and  DiKounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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DOBS  TOUR  SCHOOIi  NB£D 

NEW  BLACKBOARD  ? 

DOBS  THB  OLD  SUBFACB 

NEED   RE-COATING? 

Do  you  think  of  buying  a  Blaokboaid  ! 
S117  purpose?    Send  for  FREE  Oatalm 

m°ciniahito  ROBERTS  »  FA 

"  ""^^  PHIUDELPHIA,  P 

FINE   QUALITY    OF   SURFACI 


GorutaiiyH  and  nil  ottier  uji' 111171*?^  Thdireipfl 
ence  \m  anQt^uLled  sud  their  laoflitiiti  are  uoei 
paired. 

Druwinjfd  njiA  "TiocilioAitiotiR  prepaid  snd  fli 
Inthtf  I'd!* [It  affile  on  flh<:»rl.  tuitk-e.  Terms  Vi 
r^AATt n a.\f] e .  M  Q  ( 1 1 iLF Kfl  f u r  Bi H m i  11 A tloD  of  m wl 
at  dr&wiiTflft      Artvice  by  m*iWree 

Patenri  uhinini^il  rUrr»iijth  MiinTi*Ca.At*PfiC.i< 
iDth?  SC  IBVI  IPir  AMERICA^',  which  t 
th*  IlirjrrtHt  circmlftru^n  mul  in  ibtJ  in«»Ht  inlhieni 
tiew^ti«r>i'r  of  ii>i  kniil  tuibliMh^d  in  the  wor 
The  ndvAnUge*  of  such  *  nfltiue  **orj  patfi&i 

Thirt  lurffi'  And  finlntididlr  mastTAted  £i«««p>t 
iepubti^heii  AVKfCK-LVat  flOOAyosr.  snJ 
Adiiurted  It  bp  Ih?  beit  paper  deroted  to  Rcien 
nifchntiicA,  mv»Dti0ii%  enirineerinc  work  a  s 
othvr  depA^rlmFnts  of  loduAtriAl  proerefrv,  pi. 
lift  n»d  in  anjr  eouutiy.  It  cDntAiDB  the  tiJ^mcii 
aM  i^Atentees  ATid  titts  oTei'^iT'  inwentioii  pAtenl 
pucli  w«ck.  Try  it  four  month*  fttr  Op*  doll 
Hold  hj  All  n^widfA^ltrs. 

Tf  yon  bAvu  an  in^r^ntSon  to  pmtfttit  *Tit«i 
Jplunn  J:  Co.,  niibli«.hera  of  Soi«ntilJa  Amsritu 
^l  ilrdadwaf,  Ke^*'  York 

U&ndbook  About  pAt«ut«  maJlsd  tT9%, 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

ai«frx:d  viriijijiAms  &  co.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayette^e  Street,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

We  c^n  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TNTEWDIBie  ADVERTISERS   shonld  mI- 
^  dreM 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sprnee  Street.  New  York  City, 

For  8ELE0T  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapeis. 

Will  be  sent  FREE  on  applioatlon. 

IT    ST.A.ISrr)S    ^T    THE    HEl-A-X). 
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THE  LI&HT-RONNII(& 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  ohows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  t^e  Company 
is  DOW  introducing. 
Arti  tically  Beautiful      Without 
a  Peer.     In  itfl  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new   line  of  Attachments 
th»t  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The«e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  **  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
qneetion,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


liocal  Examinations  for  1887« 

The  University  Locals  for  1887,  for  B'>ys  and  Girls,  will  l>c  held  at  different  poin 
April  28thi  29th,  and  30th.  Certificate*  given  to  successful  candidates,  and  twenty 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit.     For  schedule*  and  full  information,  apply  t 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 
Uniuersiiy  of  Vitgii 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  AaDEALERSTHRoucHouTTHC  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  €XP0SITION-t878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BEIl  FOUNI 

Xrt«bllsta«d  in  1887. 
BapMior  B«1U  of  Omcr  m^  ftit.  i 
wtUthabMi  A«CvyiV«M9fa««.i»r  C 
SckooU.  Fknu,  Pudmrim,  Omnn-M«m 
aUTM,  AwwCledki.  CM.  Arfly  ITii 
lUuuaMd  CalalofM  Mrot  Kre 
TAmoua  *  Tin.  lOi  K.  MSc.  Cla 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newipaper  Advertiiias  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  xo  cti.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 

EPILEPSY  FITS! 

ONE  I>BAR  TO  ME,  m  well  m  very  many 
others  I  know  of,  havlniE  been  Cared  of  this  Terrible 
Diaeaee,  I  will,  for  hDmanlty's  sake,  send  the  receipt 
fre«  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addrewing 

MRS.  L.  BECKLERt 
1884  TIME  ST.,  PHILADEIiPHIA,  PA. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  adrertialng  In  newspapers  in  these  hard  times, 
without  first  obtoining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Geo.  p.  ^'WRLL  ft  Oo'h  Newspaper  Advertising  Knreaa, 
Ko  10  Spruce  street.  New  Toik.  U  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  mitiht  be  obtained  for  $5  Bach  estimates  are 
ftarnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  ot  newhpaper  rates  and 
refereuce. 


W 


EBSTER  FBI 

Every  Teacher  and  every 
In  the  17.  8.  should  have  a  1 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONi 

The  Latest  Edition  inolndaa 
a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
25,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Noted  Persons ;  3000  Illustrations;  118.00C 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  3000  more  than  i 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHEl 

which  is  the  oi!icial  organ  of  the  State 
mcnt  of  Education  of  8.  C,  can  supply  j 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  favoi 
not  cost  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 
Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher 

COLUMLBIj 


PARALLEL  BIBLES 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  parallel  c 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  ^ 
LIBERAL  INDUCEMEN1 
Write  immediately  for  terms  and  list  o 
ard  Subscription  Books. 

W.  1..  BEIX,  PubUaher, 
ColumbJ 


JTvl'.-H  arc  nciirrp,  but  thoue  who  write  to 
Siiii9on  \  Co  PorlUnd,  M«lne,will  receiTB 
free,  full  Inrormiition  •boiil  work  which 
I  bey  cao  do.  and  live  at  hoitie,thNi  will  |i«y 
I  hem  from  %S  to  $25  per  day.  Some  hare 
esrni- 1  ori-r  $.Vt  in  a  day.  Knoer  ^ex  younp  or  old.  l.apiial 
not  required.  You  are  marled  free.  Thoi-e  who  •tart  at  oace 
are  absolutely  sure  of  aoug  Hale  fortunes.    All  is  new. 
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If  you  think  of  expending  fl't] 
hundred  dollars  in  advertislDg  «< 
ofipy  of  your  advertisfment,  and 
tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  wi 
best  possible  investment  for  yon 
8eud  10  cents  for  onr  176  page 
let.    Address,  • 

GBO.  P.  ROWKLL  ft  GO*S  NawsPAPsa  Anv 
BuacAU,  10  Bpauoc  STaxsY,  Nsw  Toa 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESE/VTS    THE     VERY   LATEST   AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  commcm  sense  for  impractical 
theiiry.  Tne  c  ipiet  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  wirds  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  ^luiies,  thereby  givinf^  combinations  of  letters  which  arc 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  pa{>er  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  civefj  which  can  be  shut  int.*  the  l>0'ik.  They  arc  reversible;  that 
i«,  may  be  folded  back  so  a<  tn  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  s{>ace,  and  ntill  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 

Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozen,  $z.2o; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Ge  eral  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Venable*s  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venablc's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable*s  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maur>'s  Elementary  Geojjraphy..^  60 

Maurys  Revised   Manual I  28 

Miury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

H.»lmeh*  New  History I  CO 


Books  wdl  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prir^^  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Hf^x  139 J  Ricfitnond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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IiDpiHlant  to  Mool  Oicers,  Snperinteiideiits,  anil  Teacbers. 

UNABRIDGED 

Qaarto  Dictionar 

■ 

THB    LARGRHT    AND    VQST   COMPLS 
DICTIONARY  OP  THK  ENOLUH 
LANG  U  AGS. 

With  a  Supplement, 

EMBRACTNG   2C4   ADDITIONAL  PAG 

AND  OVBK    12  500    NBW    WORDS, 

AND  A  VOC  *  HULART  OF  hTKO- 

NYM8  OF  WOKhS  IN  GENJB- 

BAL  USB. 

THK  NBwIbDITION  OF 

WithS«iioii'iBtfimMlDdtxlb»76c«BtiaddlUflBia.     WORCESTER'S  DICTIONAR 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORD*  NOT  TO  BB  FOUND  IN  AVY  OTHER  DICTIONARY 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAIN'*  FOUR  FULL-PAGE  ILLUMI.NATKD  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

TlIK  SIA.NDARD  IN  SPELLING.  PWONUNCIATION  AND   DBFINITION. 

WORCESTER'S"  DlCTIONARlEl 

Wtre  adopicd  Juj  e  isi,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   VIRGINIA, 

THESE  DICTIONARIES  CONTAIN  MORK  WORDtf  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  0RA1 

AnoPTin  AND  USID  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON.  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the    United    States   and    Canac 
Recently  adopted  for  Nonh  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
**  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  he  used  hy  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopt 
in  the  common  schools." — Nnv  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i86o,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  tb( 
standard,  knd  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standai 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i8( 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

^^^Resohed^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  1 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  Engli&h  language. 

*^* Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recogniz 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect/     They  were  passed.*' 

W0RCB9TER  is  Moerally  reftarded  aa  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Bnvlieh  Ungiui 
and  is  ao  re  ommended  by  Brjant,  Longrpllow.  ^  hittier,  Sumner,  Holm«4,  trrli'ie.  Winlhrop.  Agaa 
Manb,  Henry  Er^rvtl,  Mann,  Stepb«*M  Qu'ncy.  Ffltoo,  illiliiird,  Memming-  r,  and  the  ma|ority 
oar  most  dlntlnpiniehed  ■chohin,  aid  it.  h*  aldM.  n^Mignieed  aa  anthority  by  the  Departmenti  of  < 
National  Ooverunients.  It  ii  hIsu  ado|tted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Inatmction,  and  in  all  1 
large  newa|>aper  offloea  in  the  United  Statea  anu  K>.:i(land. 

4^  DeacrlptiTe  Gatalognea,  containing  full  liata  of  our  edacaiional  publicationa  aent  Co  any  addrea 
application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(572) 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Pedajxogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  A  thorough  and  practical  discussion  of  the  science 
and  art  of  school  cduqation.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and 
for  all  persons  interested  in  education.  12  mo.,  full  cloth.     Mailing  price,  ^1.17. 

McGUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST. 

More  than  10,000  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  les 
sons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books.     Pronunciations  .indicated  by 
diacritical  marks ;  the  words  divided  into  syllables ;  silent  letters  cancelled  and  ac- 
cented syllables  marked.     16  mo.,  80  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  10 
cents.      '  / 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Histories.  Designed  to  accustoin  children 
to  a  correct  nse^of  the  elementary  forms  of  speech,  with  as  little  reference  as  possible 
to  the  technicalities. of  grammar.  Profusely  lllusfra.ted.  .Full  cloth,  12  mo.  Intro- 
duction and  Sample  Copy  price,  35.C.;  Exchange  price,  20c. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers.  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.'s 
new  complete,  descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Dts.  McGufpey,  Ray,  White,  Harvey,  Hoj.brook,  Schuyler,  Ridpath,  und 
Milne — authors  of  the  text- books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series,  "^^wi  gratis 
to  any  Teacher  or  school  Officer  on  application. 

Electic  German  Ppimep.    El^ctic  German  Readers— Three  Numbers. 

For  English  Schooh.  .  By  W.  H,  Weick  and  C/Grebner,  of  the  Cincinoati 
Public  .Schools.  Exerci.<cs  in  translation  of  German  into  English,  and  English  into 
German.  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Writing  German  Script.  Profusely  and  hand- 
somely illustrated.  ,  '        - 

The  Eclectic  German  Readers  will  be  found  to  meet  the  wide  spread  demand  for 
a  German  series  equal  in  n>erit  and  attractiveness  to  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

For  School  and  Shop.  By  Frank  Aborn,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Designed  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools  a  clear 
compreben.sion  of  the  elementary  principle  of  mechanical  drawing.  Part  I.,  Geome- 
trical Drawing,  with  problems.  Part  11.,  Constructive  Drawing,  with  problems. 
Preceded  by  a  chapter  on  "  Draughting  Tools."  Illustrated.  One  volume,  16  mo., 
121  pp.  May  be  ttsed  in  connection  with  any  system  of  drawing.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  35  cents. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblishers.  ' 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  28  Bond  Street,  N.  Y, 
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THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS^  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

are  in  Satisfactory  uae  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State — vi; 

Special  Pri 
DAVIES  &  PECK'S  BRIEF  ARITHMETIC,  -  -  .50 

DAVIES  &  PECK'S  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,     -  -      ,75 

WATSON'S  COMPLETE  SPELLER,            -          -  -            .20 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  PRIMARY  READER.  -       .18 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  SECOND  READER,  -            .35 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  THIRD  READER,        -  -       .50 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FOURTH  READER,  -             .63 

WATSON'S  INDEPENDENT  FIFTH  READER,         -  -       .90 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,     -  -              55 

MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  (Va.Sp.).      i.io 

These  books  are  the  i^roduct  of  fifty  years*  experience  in  the  publishing  business 
of  making  School  books. 

They  Are  Excelled  by  ?Jone  and  Equalled  by  Fe>v 

They  are  giving  eminent  satisfaction  where  used.   According  to  the  recent  action 

of  the  Slate  Board  of  Educaii(m  these  Books  are  permitted  to  be  used  during 

the  next  four  years.     Although  not  under  any  ^reement  to  do  so,  the 

publishers  have  determined  to  offer  these  books  at 

Special  Prices  In  the  Stale  of  Virginia. 

Teachers  and  scholars  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them  at  these  prices  are  requested  I 

address  their  orders  direct  to  the  publishing  house,  enclosing  price  of  book 

wanted,  as  per  above  list,  and  the  lx)ok  will  be  forwarded  postpaid. 

For  Catalogues  and  Price-Listsof  over  three  hundred  educational  books,  address 

A..  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co., 

N08.  Ill  A   lis    WILIilAM   STREET,    ]«EW  YORK. 
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who  shall  be  intelligent,  upright,  and  patriotic  Americans  is  a  work 
which  must  chiefly  devolve  upon  the  American  school  and  the 
American  teacher. 


He  who  awakens  a  love  of  knowledge  and  an  honorable  ambition 
in  the  direction  of  success  and  usefulness ;  inculcates  a  love  of  truth, 
fair  play,  and  honest  dealing ;  instils  a  regard  for  virtue  and  sobriety  ; 
and  sows  the  seeds  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism ;  deals  with  vital 
principles  in  ethics,  moral  science,  economics,  law,  and  civil  govern- 
ment. He  is,  in  a  word,  a  teacher  of  Civics.  And  in  the  teaching 
of  Civics,  as  thus  interpreted,  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of  America 
find  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  highest  function,  and  a 
field  for  the  widest  usefulness,  not  only  as  related  to  the  children  of 
parents  foreign  born,  but  as  related  to  every  child  having  before  it 
the  high  destiny  of  American  citizenship.  This  fact  is  beginining  to 
be  appreciated  as  never  before;  and  that  ** education  for  citizenship*' 
is  becoming  the  rallying  cry  of  those  who  seek,  under  republican  in- 
stitutions, the  highest  good  of  the  largest  number,  is  a  sign  full  of  en- 
couragement to  all  "who  love  their  country  and  their  God.*' — The 
Citizen. 

Instruction  in  Civics  in  Public  Schools. 

I  think  that  systematic  instruction  in  Civics  should  be  introduced 
into  the  last  year's  work  of  the  district  or  grammar  schools.  It 
should  be  given  alike  to  boys  and  girls.  Were  I  in  charge  of  such 
work  I  should  lay  out  a  course  somewhat  like  this : 

1.  A  careful  analysis  of  our  scheme  of  government — national,  State 
and  municipal — with  a  general  statement  of  the  functions  of  each. 
If  this  statement  is  re-made  and  re-arranged  and  re- illustrated  with 
every  new  class,  the  teacher  may  be  sure  of  a  lively  and  fresh  interest. 
Fine  distinctions  and  exact  limits  must  be  omitted. 

2.  The  necessary  expenses  of  each  of  the  governments,  with  a  de- 
tail of  the  institutions  which  must  be  supported  by  taxation. 

3.  The  various  methods  of  levying  and  collecting  taxes  in  actual 
use. 

4.  The  duties  of  citizenship,  such  as — 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  individual  independence,  by  earning  one's 
own  living, 

{b)  The  contribution  of  one's  share  by  taxes  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government. 
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(c)  A  prompt  and  active  participation  in  all  measures  necessary  to 
secure  the  selection  of  faithful  and  competent  public  servants  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  government — i.  ^.,  io  elect  good  officers. 

(fl?)  The  cultivation  bf  2l  proper  public  opinion  in  favor  of  honesty, 
temperance,  and  the  refinements  of  civilized  life 

(e)  The  contribution  of  something,  small  or  great,  to  the  common 
weed,  beyond  the  duties  in  (a),  (3),  and  (^),  whereby  the  world  may 
actually  be  the  better  for  one*s  having  lived  in  it. 

If  a  teacher  did  no  more  than  to  discuss  these  points  with  his  class 
(a  few  other  points  might  come  in,  though  I  would  be  careful  not  to 
attempt  too  much),  say  twice  a  week  for  ten  weeks,  and  at  the  end 
arrange  and  print  a  syllables  covering  all  the  ground  gone  over,  and 
leave  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  he  would  do  most  useful 
work,  and  about  all  it  is  wise  to  undertake  in  the  "  common ''  schools. 

C.  M.  Woodward. 
St  Louis^  Mo, 


Civics,  as  taught  in  the  schools,  must  embrace  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  following  points  will  help  the  teacher  in  de- 
termining how  much,  and  what,  of  the  Constitution  should  be  taught: 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  name  ''Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America*'  There  is  a  contrast  here  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  different 
States.  For  our  purpose  the  second  contrast  is  the  more  important ; 
the  subject  of  study  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio  or  Massachusetts.  A  citizen  of  Ohio  lives 
under  two  governments — one  State  and  one  National ;  the  first  hav- 
ing local,  and  the  second  general  powers.  He  is  subject  to  two  legis- 
latures, two  executives,  and  two  judiciaries— a  state  of  things  which 
leads  to  much  confusion  of  mind  and  to  some  practical  difficulties. 
For  example,  on  one  side  of  an  inch  board,  in  a  country  ix)stoffice, 
are  bags  of  salt ;  on  the  other  side,  the  United  States  mail.  Two 
men  break  into  the  store,  one  carrying  off  the  salt,  and  the  other  the 
letters  and  newspapers.  Now,  one  is  answerable  to  the  State ;  the 
other  to  the  nation.  The  first  is  arrested  by  a  State  constable,  tried 
by  a  State  court,  sent  to  a  State's  prison,  and  pardoned  (if  pardoned) 
by  a  State  governor  ;  the  second  is  arrested  by  a  marshal,  tried  by  a 
national  judge,  etc.  The  course  of  justice  in  the  two  cases  is  very 
different ;  the  State  protects  the  salt,  the  nation  the  mail.  Grammar 
school,  or  even  high  school,  children  cannot  be  taught  this  distinction 
of  powers  in  a  minute  way ;  but  they  can  be  taught  that  there  is  a 
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distinction,  and  that  it  is  made  Sn  the  line  of  the  local  and  the  gen- 
eral powers.  Such  children  should  not  be  left  to  suppose  that  the 
taxes  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  or  other  local  tax-gatherer,  go  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  members  of  Congress  or  of  the  President.  More- 
over, State  powers  are  far  more  numerous  than  national  powers,  and 
touch  common  life  at  more  intimate  points. 

2.  In  so  far  as  it  is  national,  the  Constitution  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  four  parts :  provisions  relating  to  the  Legislature,  or  to 
Congress  ;  provisions  relating  to  the  Executive,  or  the  President ; 
provisions  relating  to  the  judiciary,  or  the  courts;  provisions  that  are 
miscellaneous.  Article  I.  deals  with  the  Legislature;  Article  IL  and 
Amendment  XIL,  with  the  Executive;  Article  IIL  with  the  judiciary; 
and  other  parts  deal  more  or  less  directly  with  the  same  subjects,  but 
need  not  be  here  distributed. 

3.  Manifestly,  all  parts  of  the  Constitution  should  not  be  studied 
with  equal  care.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  go  far  beyond  the  organ- 
ization and  general  powers  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the 
government.  And  then  the  legislature  and  the  executive  should  oc- 
cupy much  more  attention  than  the  judiciary.  The  courts  are  intri- 
cate in  organization,  and  above  all  in  methods ;  and  public  school 
pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  make  much  head  with  them.  But  the 
pupil  should  not  leave  the  grammar  school  until  he  has  learned  the 
leading  facts  about  Congress — how  it  is  made  up,  and  what  it  may 
do  ;  and  the  same  about  the  President — how  he  is  chosen,  and  what 
he  may  do.  The  general  organization  of  the  courts,  and  their  gen- 
eral functions,  can  be  and  should  be,  taught.  Time  bestowed  upon 
habeas  corpus,  attainder  of  treason,  and  many  other  points,  will  be 
mostly,  or  wholly,  thrown  away.  To  sum  up,  the  teacher  will  aim 
to  put  into  the  child's  mind  the  framework  of  the  national  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

4.  Some  instruction  in  current  politics.  Party  government  prevails 
in  this  country ;  and  the  whole  subject  of  party  organization — con- 
ventions, committees,  candidates,  platforms,  etc. — is  intimately  related  . 
to  the  operation  of  our  institutions.  Although  voluntary,  they  have 
all  the  effect  of  law.  For  example,  these  are  the  successive  steps  in 
electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States:  (i) 
The  nomination  of  candidates  ;  (2)  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
electors  ;  (3)  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and  par- 
ties, or  the  canvass ;  (4)  the  election  of  electors ;  (5)  the  meeting  of 
the  electors  to  vote  for  President  ;  (6)  the  canvassing  of  the  electoral 
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votes  by  the  houses  of  Congress,  and  declaration  of  the  result ;  (7) 
the  inauguration  of  the  President. 

It  is  strange  how  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  teaching 
in  schools  the  subjects  thai  make  up  Civics.  And  yet,  the  old  Ameri- 
can argument  for  public  schools  is,  that  the  State  must  prepare  the 
child  for  citizenship  !  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

— Cleveland^  OhiOy  Journal  of  Education  for  October  21  ^  J  886. 


Deyelopment  of  Oharacter. 

BY  ASST.  SUPT.  N.  A.  CALKINS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Character  whether  good  or  bad,  is  mainly  the  result  of  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  It  is  the  product  of  growth,  the  nature  of  which 
is  largly  determined  by  the  active  influences  that  surround  the  child's 
early  life.  Character  is  fostered  by  freedom,  but  it  needs  a  wise,  re 
straining  influence  to  insure  its  healthy  growth.  Freedom  for  the 
boy  and  freedom  for  the  man  must  be  adapted  to  their  widely  differ- 
ing conditions.  The  nature  of  the  freedom  cannot  be  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  man  has  already  attained  self  control ;  the  boy 
has  yet  to  acquire  it.  The  man's  habits  and  his  character  have  been 
formed;  the  boy  has  yet  to  form  his  habits,  and  to  establish  his 
character.  The  man  has  learned  to  be  guided  by  his  judgment  and 
experience,  while  the  boy  lacks  both,  and  acts  chiefly  from  impulse 
and  desire.  The  boy  needs  to  be  trained  in  the  proper  use  of 
freedom,  and  in  self-direction,  in  order  to  develop  a  sound  character, 
as  much  as  he  needs  to  be  trained  in  the  proper  use  of  food  and 
drink  and  exercise  to  develop  a  sound  body. 

Prohibitions  alone  will  not  inspire  a  single  good  impulse,  nor 
secure  the  desired  results  in  the  development  of  character.  The 
child  must  be  taught  to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  conduct,  and  must  be  led  to  distinguish  those  acts  that  are  bene- 
ficial to  himself  and  to  others,  from  those  that  are  injurious.  The 
child  does  not  know  what  is  good  for  himself;  therefore  he  must  be 
made  to  feel  sufficient  restraint  at  the  outset  to  cause  him  to  set  out 
in  the  right  way,  and  to  guard  him  from  straying  into  wrong  paths. 
Freedom  should  be  extended  to  him  as  soon  and  as  far  as  he  learns 
to  see  it  without  injury  to  himself  or  to  others.  He  should  not  be 
governed  so  much  and  so  long  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  self-control  and  proper  self-guidance. 
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While  the  development  of  good  character  is  dependent  upon  pro- 
per attention  on  tl^e  part  of  parents  and  of  teachers  to  the  fore- 
going conditions  in]|  child-nature,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
in  view  of  these  facts,  in  relation  to  character  development,  becomes 
one  of  very  great  importance.  The  teacher  must  look  for  the  occa- 
sions and  the- means  for  giving  suitable  training  in  the  development 
of  character^in  the  daily  incidents  of  school,  and  in  those  occurrences 
that  are  common  to  children,  and  these  should  be  used  with  thought 
ful  care  as  to  the  effect  of  the  lesson  upon  the  pupils. 

The  best  time  for  leading  a  child  to  see  and  approve  the  right  in 
conduct  is  the  moment  when  he  is  himself  the  sufferer  ;  not  when 
he  has  been  the  wrong-doer.  His  own  relations  to  the  case,  as  the 
wronged  one,  will  cause  him  \.o  feel  strongly  what  is  right,  and  lead 
him  to  approve  the  doing  of  that  which  would  be  just.  Should  he 
subsequently^become  the  aggressor,  to  remind  him  of  the  occasion 
when  he  was  the  sufferer  under  similar  conditions  and  of  his  own 
feeling  at  that  time,  would  be  a  ready  means  for  convincing  him  of 
his  own  error  in  the  case  before  him.  First,  endeavor  to  make  pupils 
themselves  feel  that  which  is  rights  noble,  and  good  in  each  case,  be- 
fore attempting  to  appeal  to  their  reason  or  understanding. 

Children  do  not  comprehend  precepts  on  morals,  goodness  and 
virtue,  but  they  may  readily  be  made  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  these  qualities  through  practical  illustrations  in  the  acts  of  others. 
Do  not  attempt  to  teach  these  things  by  lectures  or  talks  about  their 
importance.  Seek  rather  appropriate  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
suitable  examples  to  illustrate  the  moral  lessons  you  would  teach, 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  make  the  desired  application  to  their  own  con- 
duct and  to  the  conduct  of  others.  Discuss  with  them  the  character 
of  conduct  described  in  their  reading  lessons,  and  thus  develop  in 
them  the  ability  to  discriminate  justly  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  in  their  own  conduct.  Thus  aim  to  lead  children  to  feel  and 
approve  the  right,  and  to  despise  the  wrong — to  love  virtue  and 
loathe  vice.  Arouse  in  them  noble  desires,  feelings  of  kindness 
toward  others,  admiration  for  truthfulness  and  honesty,  through  the 
medium  of  school  incidents  and  of  stories  told  or  read.  Exhibit 
that  which  is  right  for  imitation,  rather  than  the  wrong  for  warning. 

After  and  in  addition  to  such  training  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter, the  memorizing  of  brief  sentiments  relating  to  truth,  right  ac 
tions,  noble  conduct,  and  other  virtues  will  become  as  fruitful  seed  in 
prepared  soil. — N,  Y.  School  foumal. 
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"How  Teachers  Waste  Time." 

By:- 

1.  Ignorance  in  organizing  classes. 

2.  Inability  to  get  the  attention  of  pupils. 

3.  Giving  unnecessi^ry  directions. 

4.  Coming  to  school  without  a  definite  plan  of  work. 

5.  Speaking  when  pupils  are  not  giving  attention. 

6.  Giving  orders  and  immediately  changing  them. 

7.  Speaking  too  loud  and  too  often. 

8.  Hunting  for  the  lesson  in  the  book. 

9.  "  Getting  ready'  *  to  do  something. 

10.  Allowing  pointless  criticisms,  questions,  and  discussions. 

11.  Asking  pointless,  wandering  questions. 

12.  Going  oflf  on  **  tangents"  in  recitations. 

13.  Indolent  habits  in  work. 

14.  Explaining  what  pupils  already  know. 

15.  Explaining  what  pupils  should  study  out  for  themselves. 

16.  Repeating  questions. 

17.  Failing  to  reach  the  understandings  of  dull  pupils. 

18.  "Picking"  at  pupils. 

19.  Allowing  slovenly  work  to  be  put  on  paper,  slate,  or  black- 
board. 

20.  Repeating  answers  after  pupils. 

21.  Giving  too  much  attention  to  society  matters. 

22.  Giving  muddy  explanations  to  conceal  ignorance. 

23.  Using  the  voice  where  the  eyes  would  be  more  effective. 

24.  Asking  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no." 

25.  Failing  to  systematize  knowledge. — Selected. 


Teachers,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  cannot  make  brilliant 
scholars  of  all  your  pupils,  if  you  do  not  succeed  at  once  in  securing 
perfect  recitations  from  your  dull  pupil  ;  but  be  sure  of  this,  that 
every  effort  you  put  forth  tends  to  develop  the  thinking  power  of 
your  girls  and  boys. — School  Moderator, 


The  direct  tendency  of  mental  culture  is  to  weaken  the  empire  of 
passions  and  emotion ;  and,  consequently,  mental  culture  is  at  the 
same  time  moral  culture.— /Va/.  W,  H.  Payne, 
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Ezperienoe  Notes. 

BY  SARAH    L.  ARNOLD. 

*'  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  a  certain  class  will  learn  in 
no  other."  This  you  may  find  upon  the  well-worn  cover  of  a 
teacher's  note-book.  -The  proverb  suggests  the  history  we  find 
within. 

Note  I.  "  Do  not  threaten  what  you  will  do  in  certain  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  wiser  to  act  diflferently  when  the  emergency 
comes." 

Now  read  the  experience  between  the  lines.  It  had  come  when 
the  genius  of  snow-balling  presided  over  the  school-yard,  and  the 
teacher's  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  the  fun  to  the 
boys,  keep  the  girls  out  of  the  path  of  the  hurrying  missiles,  and 
guard  the  windows  and  halls.  The  edict  went  forth  after  a  mass  of 
snow  that  "nobody"  threw,  had  found  lodgment  among  the  coats  in 
the  hall:  "The  next  boy  that  throws  snow  into  the  school-house 
shall  wait  an  hour  after  school,"  was  the  hasty  judgment. 

The  fated  "  next  boy"  was  not  John  Smith,  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  making  a  mark  of  the  doors  and  windows,  but  Jamie  Brown, 
a  quiet,  careful  child,  who  always  obeyed  school  rules  and  whose 
oflfence  in  this  instance  was  accidental  and  excusable.  When  inquiry 
was  made,  he  promptly  acknowledged  himself  the  oflfender.  "  The 
word  had  been  spoken  and  heard.  Jamie  waited  until  five,  and 
trudged  home  in  the  dark  to  meet  a  reprimand  for  having  been 
"  kept."  The  child's  sense  of  justice  was  keen.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  constant  offenders  should  remain  unpunished,  while  he  waited 
alone,  and  his  boy-heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  indignation. 

Long  after  five  our  teacher  waited  in  the  unlighted  school-room, 
tired  and  sorry.  She  knew  that  she  had  been  unjust  in  speaking  un- 
wisely and  then  adhering  to  her  rule.  But  the  school  must  be  taught 
that  she  meant  what  she  said.  "Then  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say," 
was  her  lesson.  The  experience  note  bears  witness  that  she  was  be- 
ginning to  learn. 

Jamie,  called  to  the  desk  next  morning,  came  with  a  hesitating  step 
and  clouded  face.  *'  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  your  snowball  that  came 
into  the  hall  yesterday,  and  I  know  it  was  an  accident.  I  kept  you 
because  I  had  made  the  rule,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  as  I  said  I 
should.  If  anything  Hke  it  happens  again,  will  you  come  to  me  and 
explain,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  settle  it  in  a  better  way  ?  " 
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**Oh,  that's  all  right  now,"  was  the  reply,  boy-like.  The  cloud 
on  his  face  had  given  place  to  a  smile,  a  sign  that  the  old,  good  feel- 
ing was  restored. 

Note  II.  **  Let  the  punishment  be  in  line  with  the  offence,  if  pos- 
sible. Let  the  pupils  see  that  it  is  just,  following  upon  their  own 
deeds.    Follow  abuse  of  privilege  with  loss  of  privilege.** 

This  after  a  week's  experience  with  a  company  of  boys  combined 
to  rebel.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  showed  itself  in  the  file,  when 
the  feet  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  floor  that  their  tread  sounded  like 
that  of  a  small  army.  It  was  diiRcult  to  select  the  leaders;  all  ap- 
peared alike  innocent.  The  hot  blood  came  to  the  teacher's  face, 
and  with  it  the  quick  impulse  to  express  her  indignation  in  words. 
She  said  nothing,  and  jthe  boys  marched  out  in  marked  time,  with 
expressive  smiles. 

When  the  classes  were  in  order  for  the  afternoon  recess,  the  teacher 
observed,  quietly,  "  I  think  it  must  be  that  you  do  not  like  to  march 
in  file;  you  would  surely  go  quietly  if  you  did.  We  must  have  an 
orderly  line  if  any.  Perhaps  you  had  better  pass  out  singly.  We 
will  try  that  awhile.  James  may  go;  John  may  follow  when  James 
has  reached  the  yard.** 

The  boys  seemed  puzzled  but  could  find  no  fault  with  her  logic. 
One  after  another  passed  quietly  down  the  stairs,  no  one  being  will- 
ing to  commit  himself  alone  to  open  disorder.  By  the  time  the  last  boy 
had  reached  the  playground,  recess  was  over.  The  next  day  the 
same  programme  was  followed;  the  next;  the  next;  the  next. 

Then  the  boys  were  asked,  **  How  many  would  like  to  leave  the 
room  in  file  to-day  ?  **     A  unanimous  vote  in  favor  was  given. 

"  Are  there  any  who  do  not  understand  that  this  means  a  quiet 
file?*'     Not  one. 

The  boys  were  conquered,  though  they  hardly  knew  that  the  bat- 
tle was  being  waged,  because  the  contest  was  quiet. 

NpTE  III.  "  Suit  the  punishment  io  the  offender.  Be  guided  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  child's  nature." 

Of  the  many  experiences  that  stamped  this  lesson  upon  both  note- 
book and  memory,  one  stands  conspicuous  among  the  rest.  The 
school  was  a  large  one,  numbering  sixty  pupils,  from  thirteen  years 
of  age  downward.  The  teacher  had  never  resorted  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment. She  fain  would  believe  that  other  methods  were  better. 
Two  little  girls  were  constantly  disturbing  the  school  by  their  dis- 
orderly ways  and  disregard  of  rules.  At  last  definite  disobedience 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
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Inez  and  Delia  were  bidden  to  wait  after  school.  The  teacher  had 
read  of  Mrs.  Alcott's  method,  and  the  picture  of  Nat's  punishment 
in  Little  Men  was  probably  in  her  thought.  She  talked  with  the 
children,  told  them  how  their  conduct  pained  her,  troubled  the  school, 
and  was  wrong  in  itself  She  felt  they  ought  to  be  punished,  but  it 
hurt  her  so  much  to  strike  them  that  she  decided  they  must  strike 
her  hands  instead. 

Poor  little  Inez  wept  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  bear  the  pain 
herself.  The  teacher  could  hardly  feel  the  timid  and  reluctant  blows 
that  fell  at  last  upon  her  hand,  while  the  child  sobbed, ''  I  will  try 
to-morrow.*'  They  talked  until  the  little  one  was  comforted  and 
ready  to  go  home.  "I  will  try  to-morrow,"  was  the  parting 
promise. 

Delia  was  a  child  who  lived  on  the  streets  when  out  of  school,  and 
was  accustomed  to  daily  cuffs  and  blows.  Her  face  showed  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  present  situation.  Seizing  the  rattan  at  the 
teacher's  bidding,  without  delay  she  devoted  her  energies  to  hitting 
the  mark.  Blow  after  blow  fell  upon  the  outstretched  hand,  her  en- 
thusiasm kindling  as  she  proceeded,  until  the  teacher  cried  "  Enough ! " 
She  was  dismissed  with  a  definite  warning  as  to  her  future  course,  in 
which  there  was  no  allusion  to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

Two  of  the  three  had  derived  benefit  from  the  event.  Inez  showed 
her  best  self  thereafter,  while  the  teacher,  in  regard  to  Delia,  at  least 
was  wiser,  if  sadder.— ^«r«a/  of  Education, 


'  A  Normal  Teacher  takes  care  that  his  pupils  maLSter  principles, 
not  words.  He  teaches  arithmetic,  not  Ray,  or  White,  or  Went- 
worth.  He  does  not  insist  that  all  of  one  book  should  be  mastered 
before  another  betaken  up.  The  test  question  is  always:  "Is  the 
pupil  familiar  enough  with  the  principles  of  this  book  to  apply  them 
in  higher  work?"  If  the  answer  is  '*  yes,"  then  advanced  work  is 
taken  up,  whether  **all  the  examples"  in  this  book  have  been 
"worked"  or  not. — Glasgow  {Ky.)  Nonnalite, 


A  QUIET,  dignified  manner,  which  indicates  reserved  power,  a 
loving  kindliness  of  bearing  and  great  patience,  are  needful  for  the 
best  success  of  a  school-teacher.  Never  bluster.  Do  not  get  ex- 
cited.    Never  threaten. —  The  FourUain, 
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Teaohers'  Beading  Oolnmn. 

A  teacher  who  does  not  read,  and  read  much  and  widely,  is  a  dry 
brook,  a  broken  urn,  a  sapless  twig.  Members  of  no  other  profession 
need  to  read  more  constantly  or  variedly  than  teachers. 

First,  of  coqrse,  there  should  be  professional  reading.  The  physi- 
cian who  does  not  take  two  or  three  medical  reviews,  as  well  as  keep 
well  up  with  the  latest  books  bearing  upon  his  work,  is  not  fit  for  that 
work,  and  will  soon  be — ought  to  be — dropped.  The  lawyer  who 
does  not  read  the  best  law  journals  and  reports,  soon  wonders  why 
the  profession  is  so  crowded,  while  all  the  time  the  sunny  summit  is 
unpeopled.  The  same  principles  are  of  equal  or  greater  force  in  the 
case  of  the  teacher.  His  profession  is  the  father  of  all  professions, 
and  therefore  he  should  be  equipped  on  all  sides.  Then  in  addition 
to  the  reading  of  purely  professional  papers  and  books,  the  teacher 
should  read  widely  in  science,  history  and  literature.  He  should 
keep  thoroughly  posted  on  all  current  events.  In  this  way,  and  only 
in  this  way,  will  he  always  be  instantly  ready  with  material  to  illus- 
trate before  a  class  any  point  in  the  subject  of  the  recitation.  The 
teacher  who  has  no  wider  knowledge  of  a  subject  than  the  text-book 
affords  is  worse  than  useless 

The  many  Literary  Societies,  Chautauqua  Circles,  and  Teachers* 
State  or  County  Reading  Circles  afford  the  amplest  facilities  for  just 
the  kind  of  self-improvement  herein  advocated.  But  if,  for  any  rea- 
son, a  teacher  cannot  become  a  member  of  any  of  these  bodies,  let 
him  by  all  means  mark  out  and  follow  a  line  of  private  reading,  suited 
to  his  own  needs,  as  far  as  he  can  determine  these.  The  following  is 
the  minimum  amount  of  current  reading  matter  with  which  a  teacher 
should  be  supplied: 

1.  A  leading  journal  which  will  give  him  a  view  of  education  over 
the  whole  country. 

2.  The  leading  educational  periodical  of  his  own  State,  by  which 
he  may  keep  posted  on  home  affairs. 

3.  A  general  literary  paper  or  periodical,  which  will  give  all  the 
news  that  is  of  importance;  and  which  also  contains  thorough  dis- 
cussions of  all  topics  of  current  interest. 

With  three  sucli  papers,  coming  to  him  every  month  or  week,  the 
teacher  can  keep  himself  fully  informed  of  all  professional  news,  and 
of  all  general  news;  as  well  as  know  what  the  best  and  latest  thought 
is  regarding  subjects  in  science,  literature  and  civics. — Glasgow  Nor- 
tnoMte, 
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Two  Methods  of  Ednoation. 

There  are  two  methods  of  technical  education.  The  one,  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  former  years,  is  the  taking  up  of  a  subject 
a  litde  at  a  time,  going  to  the  bottom  of  it,  getting  the  underlying 
principles,  and  then  from  them  building  up  the  superstructure  of 
laws  and  formulae  independent  of  the  book.  Going  slow  enough 
to  insure  a  thorough  understanding  of  each  step  as  taken,  but  hold- 
ing everybody  to  strict  account  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  other,  which  is  coming  into  use,  is  the  dragging  of  a  class 
violendy,  and  with  seven-leagued  strides  over  subject  after  subject 
in  order  that  they  may  get  an  idea  of  the  ground  and  know  what 
to  read  and  study  after  graduation,  when  information  is  needed.  It 
is  a  sort  of  mental  cataloguing,  a  leading  of  the  student  about  the 
fields  of  knowledge  by  the  ear,  and  stopping  him  before  any  particu- 
lar lot  and  saying,  '*Here!  Dynamics!  Fifty  chapters  front  by 
three  hundred  pages  deep !  Second  alley,  third  field  on  the  left ! 
Note  for  future  reference!**  And  as  anything  like  familiarity  with 
the  ground  covered  is  impossible,  the  examination  is  easy  and  every- 
body passes. 

The  first  method  is  elementary  and  turns  out  thinkers.  The 
second  is  superficial,  and  tends  to  produce  readers,  scientific  sponges 
that  absorb  facts  and  theories  promiscuously,  and  on  being  squeezed, 
give  them  up  again  without  assimilation,  selection  or  even  compari- 
son.    Is  the  change  desirable  ?     Is  it  an  improvement  ? — Ex. 


At  what  time  children  should  enter  school  is  a  question  which 
needs  more  attention.  In  many  places  the  regulation  is  to  admit 
them  at  five  years  of  age.  Children  entering  the  public  school  at 
this  early  age,  and  daily  subjected  to  the  monotonous  routine  work 
of  the  average  school-room,  are  quite  likely  to  become  weary  of 
school  before  they  have  hardly  begun  student  life.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  the  children  to  let  them  stay  at  home  and  develop 
mind  and  body  in  innocent  play  in  the  open  air  when  possible  ? 
Where  proper  kindergarten  training  can  be  had,  it  matters  little 
how  young  the  children  are  when  they  commence  it.  But  to  put  the 
dye  year  old  children  into  the  ordinary  school  is  a  mistake. —  The 
ountain,  

A  wise  selection  of  matter  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  instruction. 
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Pupils'  Beports. 

Editor  of  Intelligence  : 

In  your  Chicago  Notes,  November  15,  I  find  the  following  on  the 
question  of  Teachers'  Reports  of  Pupils :  "  When  it  comes  to  appreciating 
the  delicate  shades  of  perfection  or  imperfection  in  our  child,  as  indicated 
by  eighty  eight  parts  of  one  hundred,  etc.,  we  confess  we  are  quite  inade- 
quate, with  all  our  experience,  as  a  teacher." 

I  think  nothing  short  of  machine- work  and  machine- workers  can  see  any 
value  in  these  per  cents  as  a  rule.  I  followed  closely  per  cent,  reports,  until 
I  saw  their  results ;  then  I  dropped  them. 

Per  cents  are  misguiding ;  they  mean  nothing  when  applied  to  scholar- 
ship. The  teacher  who  cannot  g«t  out  of  that  class  of  ruts,  whether  pur- 
suing the  course  from  choice,  or  by  the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  is  to 
be  pitied. 

I  have  devised  a  report,  which  I  like  better  than  any  other  that  I  have 
seen.  It  approaches  the  nearest  to  your  ideal  of  any  yet  published.  You 
may  criticise  because  it  is  a  self-reportlhg  card.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
have  had  excellent  results  from  its  use.  On  the  point  of  whispering,  I  have 
led  my  pupils  to  see  the  results  of  such  a  course,  and  thereby  to  control 
themselves. 

They  are  also  taught  that  there  are  worse  crimes  than  whispering,  and 
that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  confess  a  fault.  I  then  leave  the  issue  in  their  hands. 
These  reports  are  passed  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  '  Deportment  is 
taken  from  the  *'  Pupil's  Daily  Record  "  and  his  general  conduct.  The 
"  Monthly  Record  "  has  been  of  invaluable  aid  to  me  in  directing  my  efforts 
in  class-work.  Put  the  following  questions  to  a  class  monthly,  and  mark 
the  results :  (i.)  What  lessons  have  not  been  satisfactory  ?  (2.)  In  what  les- 
sons are  you  most  interested?  (3.)  What  have  you  read  outside  of  your 
work  this  month  ?  In  canvassing  the  answers  a  variety  will  be  found,  and  I 
believe,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  I  have  found  my  pupils  to  report  cor- 
rectly. I  profit  by  their  answers,  and  direct  special  effort,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  reach  all  the  unsatisfactory  conditions.  In  making  the  report  to 
parents  I  find  the  use  of  letters  to  give  better  satisfaction,  and  really  to  con- 
vey more  information  to  the  patrons  than  figures :  "  A,  excellent ;  B,  good  ; 
C,  medium;  D,  unsatisfactory."  Now  at  the  foot  of  the  report  state  to  the 
parent  in  what  particular  the  pupil's  work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  report 
is  intelligibly  rendered. 

Teach  pupils  self-reliance,  self-control,  the  basic  principles  of  character, 
which  are  his  duties  to  himself,  to  his  parents,  to  society,  and  to  his  Creator, 
and  there  is  but  little  else  to  teach  him.  When  these  are  thoroughly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  youth,  per  cents  cut  a  small  figure  in  the  records  of 
pupils. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Orcutt. 
Odebolt,  Iowa,  December  7, 1886, 
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[The  blank  daily  report,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Orcutt,  requires  the 
pupils  to  answer  the  followint^  questions  every  evening,  At  the  end 
of  the  month  the  report,  together  with  the  teacher's  comments,  is 
sent  to  the  parent  to  be  signed : 

1.  Have  you  whispered  without  permission? 

2.  Have  you  had  special  permissions  ? 

3.  Have  you  been  reproved  for  misconduct  ? 

4.  Have  you  been  orderly  in  and  about  the  building  ? 

5.  What  lessons  have  not  been  satisfactory  ? 

6.  In  what  lessons  are  you  most  interested  ? 

7.  What  have  you  read  outside  of  your  school-work  this  month  ? 
Some  features  of  this  plan  are  to  be  commended.     It  is  of  the 

highest  moment  to  bring  the  pupils  face  to  face  with  their  own  con- 
duct. How  to  do  it  is  an  important  question  in  school  government. 
We  have  seen  the  day  when  we  used  and  earnestly  defended  the  self- 
reporting  system.  We  hardly  think  we  shall  see  the  day  again 
The  plan  which  requires  a  pupil  to  quietly  write  down  his  report  of 
his  conduct  in  a  record  which  is  concealed  from  all  but  his  teacher 
and  parents,  and  upon  which  no  rank  depends,  is  free  from  many 
objections,  which  hold  against  the  usual  plan  of  self-reporting.  Mr. 
Orcutt*  s  letter  is  quite  suggestive. — Intelligence,'] 


Skill.— Skill  is  the  object  of  all  good  work. 

Skill  means  the  power  of  doing  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  be  done 
at  the  right  time. 

Skill  is  produced  by  thought  and  practice. 

Any  one  without  skill  is  so  far  without  education. 

Memory  is  not  skill,  and  may  be  a  hindrance  to  skill. 

Skill  does  not  mean  being  full,  but  being  master  of  strength  and 
trained  movement. 

The  trained  mind  is  worth  all  the  knowledgejn  the  world. — Hiring, 


To  keep  the  attention  when  once  secured,  the  teacher  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  subject ;  must  know  how  to  adapt  his  in- 
struction to  the  condition  of  the  pupil ;  and  he  must  be  able  to  pre 
sent  the  subject  in  such  an  interesting  manner  that  the  mind  will  be 
constantly  stimulated  to  reach  out  for  new  ideas.  The  new  ideas 
presented  must  be  related  to  those  which  the  pupil  already  possesses, 
and  not  so  far  in  advance  but  that  these  relations  may  be  readily 
discovered.— /^Ai7««<?/. 
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English. 

1.  Need  for  training  in.  English  is,  for  the  most  part,  taught 
very  superficially  and  inadequately.  A  reform,  amounting  to  a 
revolution  is  urgently  demanded  in  the  interest— 

(a)  Of  other  branches  of  learning,  which  can  be  but  imperfectly 
acquired  without  it. 

(^)  Of  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  which  requires  at  least  so 
much  knowledge  of  English  as  is  evinced  by  the  writing  of  a  good 
letter. 

(c)  Of  good  government,  which  demands  an  acquaintance  with 
the  national  spirit  and  history  that  can  only  be  gained  through  its 
literature. 

{d)  Of  the  social  amenities  and  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by 
some  knowledge  of  literature,  and  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  with 
vigor,  grace,  and  ease. 

(e)  Of  sound  morality,  which  is  taught  by  the  many  examples  of 
noble  conduct  with  which  our  literature  abound;>. 

2.  How  TO  BE  TAUGHT,  (a)  Only  by  competent  teachers — that 
is,  by  those  who  have  had  thorough  special  training,  qualifying  them 
for  this  particular  work.  The  elements  of  English  grammar  will  not 
suffice  to  fit  one  for  the  responsible  calling  of  an  English  teacher. 

{d)  By  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  properly  annotated^ 
and  introduced  in  the  grammar  grades,  with  due  regard  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  pupils. 

(c)  By  frequent  practice  in  composition,  extending  through  the 
whole  course  in  grammar  and  hig^h  school,  and  until  the  pupil  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  State  university. 

(d)  By  supplementary  courses  of  reading,  bearing  upon  all  the 
subjects  taught,  and  by  the  use  of  standard  reference  books.  This 
involves,  and  hence  presupposes,  the  daily  use  of  an  excellent  school 
or  town  library. 

3.  By  whom  to  BE  TAUGHT.  This  head  has  already  been  par- 
tially anticipated  under  2  a.  To  the  statements  there  made  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  added : 

(a)  High  school  teachers  of  English  should  have  had  a  complete 
university  course  in  that  subject. 

(d)  Grammar  school  teachers  should  be  university  graduates 
whenever  practicable.  Otherwise  they  should  have  had  high  school 
or  academic  training  at  the  hands  of  such  teachers  as  are  described 
under  3  a. — Professor  A,  S.  Cook,  Universify  of  California, 
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To  Enliven  the  Arithmetio  Glass. 

After  finishing  a  subject  in  arithmetic,  tell  the  pupils  to  lay  aside 
their  books  for  a  few  days,  and  do  some  work  that  you  will  give 
them.  Construct,  with  suggestions  from  the  class,  problems  illus- 
trating the  next  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  book,  but  say  nothing  to 
them  about  "what  rule  it  comes  under."  Let  the  elements  in  the 
problems  given  be  taken  from  their  every  day  surroundings  and 
transactions.  If  the  complete  operation  in  the  book  is  a  complex  or 
difficult  one,  divide  and  sub-divide  the  operation  required  in  these 
original  problems  until  they  involve  but  one  or  two  new  difficulties. 
Let  the  class  work  out  these  for  themselves,  with  a  hint  or  two,  if 
necessary,  and  when  they  can  deal  readily  with  these,  incorporate 
another  difficulty  in  the  next  problem,  and  so  on  until  the  full  problem 
as  in  the  book  has  been  dealt  with.  Then  have  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved,  using  every-day  illustrations,  and  all  leading  up 
to  the  generalizations  of  the  book.  Discuss  and  draw  out  rules. 
Then  return  to  the  books,  and  assign  a  lesson  from  the  advance  sub- 
ject. Do  not  tell  them  that  this  is  just  what  they  have  been  working 
on  for  the  last  days,  let  them  find  that  out  for  themselves.— 5<f/f^/<ffl?. 


**  Seize  the  moment  of  excited  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge."  Excited  curiosity  quickens  perception  and  renders  at- 
tention easy.  Recollection  depends  chiefly  upon  the  interest  felt  and 
the  vividness  of  the  original  perception.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, never  to  try  to  acquire  knowledge  except  when  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited. No  man  should  make  action  depend  entirely  upon  moods. 
Something  there  is  in  every  thought  which  properly  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  will  make  it,  for  a  moment  or  permanently,  attrac- 
tive.— Selected,  

The  best  preliminary  preparation  for  even  the  studies  of  a  spe- 
cialist is  a  liberal  education.  Such  an  education  connects  him  with 
the  wide  circle  of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  saves  him  from  nar- 
rowness and  hobbies.  The  man  who  can  do  one  thing  best  is  usually 
a  man  who  could  have  done  other  things  well. — President  Bartlett 
in  the  Forum.  

The  truly  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child  heart. — 
Mencius. 
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The  Oreat  Telesoope. 

The  greatest  refracting  telescope  in  the  world  will  be  set  in  place 
next  spring  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  this  State.  Alvan  Clark  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  have  spent  five  years  in  making  an  object-glass 
thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and  optically  perfect.  Before  success 
crowned  their  labors  they  had  made  nineteen  failures,  the  liability  of 
the  glass  to  split  and  crack  during  the  process  of  grinding  being 
enormous.  If  they  have  now  succeeded,  according  to  their  ex- 
pectations and  their  contract,  the  Lick  telescope  will  be  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  Its  aperture  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  several 
reflecting  telescopes  in  use,  but  for  accurate  observation  the  reflec- 
tor must  give  way  to  the  refractor,  and  among  refractors  this  is  the 
greatest. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  size  of  some  of  the  great  telescopes 
of  the  world.     To  begin  with  the  reflectors  : 

Aperture. 

Lord  Rosse's  telescope 6  feet. 

Herschers  at  Slough 4  feet. 

LasselPs  at  Liverpool 4  feet. 

The  great  Melbourne  telescope 4  feet. 

The  great  Paris  telescope 3  feet,  7  inches. 

Draper's  (New  York) 2  feet,  4  inches. 

Turning  now  to  the  refractors  we  find  at  the  head  of  the  list: 

Aperture. 

The  Lick  telescope 36  inches. 

The  Pulkowa  telescope 30  inches. 

The  Yale  College  telescope 28  inches. 

The  Vienna  telescope 27  inches. 

The  Naval  Observatory  (Washington) 26  inches. 

♦The  Leander  McCormick  Observatory  (University  of  Virginia). .  26  inches. 

The  Gateshead  Observatory 25  inches. 

*The  Princeton  Observatory 23  inches. 

The  Chicago  Observatory 18  inches. 

The  Paris  Observatory 13  inches. 

The  Vienna  Observatory 12  inches. 

The  object-glass  of  the  Lick  telescope  consists  of  a  double  convex 
lens  of  crown  or  plate  glass,  combined  with  plano-concave  lens  of 
flint  glass,  the  first-named  being  placed  in  front.  It  cost  $51,000. 
Compare  this  wonderful  object  with  the  telescope  which  Galileo  con- 

*  Supplied  by  Prof.  Ormond  Stone,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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structed  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  with  two  spectacle  glasses 
cemented  into  the  ends  of  a  lead  organ  pipe,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  progress  of  sbience. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  this  new  telescope  to  do,  says  the 
Ca/I.  Much  as  the  spectroscope  and  the  recent  progress  of  photog- 
raphy have  taught  the  world  about  the  surface  of  the  moon,  its  real 
condition  is  still  a  matter  of  argument.  It  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  it  has  not  some  kind  of  an  atmosphere,  and  whether  it  is  a 
burned-out  world  is  still  a  mooted  question.  As  to  the  planets,  our  no- 
tions concerning  them  are  rudimentary.  Has  Mars  more  than  two 
moons  ?  Has  Jupiter  more  than  four  ?  What  are  the  broad  belts 
which  girdle  Mars  ?  Some  one  suggested  the  other  day  that  they 
were  irrigating  canals  constructed  in  order  to  enable  the  Martians  to 
grow  red  grass.  How  about  the  asteroids  ?  Are  these  little  globes 
which  contain  less  territory  than  a  county  in  California  inhabited  by 
man  ?  Especially  will  it  devolve  upon  the  great  Lick  telescope  to 
complete  the  search  begun  by  Mr.  Todd,  of  the  Amherst  Observa- 
tory, for  the  planet  or  planets  beyond  Neptune.  It  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  erection  of  the  new  refractor  be  not  followed  by  dis- 
coveries that  will  give  Californians  fresh  claims  to  rank  in  the  scien- 
tific world. — California  Teacher. 


The  Leander  MoOormick  Telescope. 

[When  the  preceding  article  on  **  The  Great  Telescope"  came  into  our 
hands  we  thought  it  contained  matter  that  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  It  contained,  however,  no  allusion  to  the  Telescope  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  As  we  were  unwilling  to  publish  it  without  some  notice  of 
our  telescope,  we  enclosed  it  to  Professor  Stone,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  make  such  additions  in  reference  to  the  University  telescope  as  would 
give  it  a  proper  rank  among  the  noted  instruments  of  the  world.  He  re- 
plied in  the  following  letter,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
our  readers : — Ed.] 

Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 
University  of  Virginia^  December  4th,  1886. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  29th,  I  would  say  that  the  great  re- 
fractor of  this  Observatory  has  an  aperture  of  26  inches,  the  same  size  as 
that  at  Washington,  and  having  been  completed  more  recently  than  that 
instrument,  is,  I  think,  conceded  to  be  at  present  the  finest  instrument  of  its 
class  in  this  country. 

The  Lick  telescope  has  not  yet  been  mounted,  and  only  one  of  the  lenses 
of  the  Yale  College  telescope,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  thus  far  been  pur- 
chased, and  that  one  has  not  been  polished. 
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As  to  the  Vienna  telescope,  probably  the  superiority  in  optical  skill  of 
Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  is  sufficient  to  ofl^et  the  difference  in  aperture  of  a  single 
inch  between  our  object  glass  and  that  at  Vienna. 

This  would  leave  only  the  Pulkowa  telescope  as  really  appreciably  supe- 
rior to  ours,  and  that  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  located  in  an  exceed- 
ingly high  latitude ;  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  22^  farther  north  than  this  place.  As 
a  result,  the  nubulae  of  Orion,  for  example,  has  here  an  altitude  above  the 
horizon  of  46**  28',  while  at  Pulkowa,  when  on  the  meridian,  it  is  only  24°  44^ 
above  the  horizon.  For  objects  near,  or  south  of  the  equator,  this  differ- 
ence is  an  important  one,  and  greatly  reduces  the  practical  superiority  of 
the  Pulkowa  glass. 

Virginia  may  well  be  proud  of  her  magnificent  telescope.  What  is  needed 
now  is  larger  endowment  to  keep  up  the  buildings,  to  purchase  from  time  to 
time  much-needed  photographic,  spectroscopic,  and  other  subsidiary  appa- 
ratus, and  to  enable  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  ob- 
servers to  utilize  it  to  its  full  capacity.  An  addition,  equal  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  original  outlay,  would  double  the  working  force  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  McCormick's  gift  was  a  noble  one,  and  great  g^'^titude  should  be  felt 
to  the  generous  Alumni  and  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  furnishing  means  to  utilize 
it;  and  while  not  as  much  can  be  done,  with  our  limited  means,  as  we  would 
be  glad  to  do,  we  are  doing  what  we  can. 

Among  other  things,  more  than  three  hundred  nebulae  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  a  series  of  observations  of  the  brighter  portions  of  the  nebulae  of 
Orion  have  been  made ;  and  several  hundred  measures  have  been  made  of 
close  and  difficult  double  stars. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ormond  Stone. 


National  Edacational  Exposition. 

Chicago,  July  7th  to  i6th,  1887. 

Chicago,  Illinois^  December,  1886. 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  hold  an  Educational  Exposition  in  connection  with 
the  next  (1887)  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  have  asked  the  undersigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

The  display  will  comprise  a  main  exhibition  and  an  annex,  as  follows : 

MAIN   EXHIBITION. 

I. — General  School  Work,  in  all  grades,  including  State  Exhibits.  A.  R* 
Sabin,  Superintendent  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

2.— Kindergarten  Exhibit,  with  processes.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superinten- 
dent, LaPorte,  Indiana. 
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3.— Industrial  Exhibit,  including  work  by  the  defective  classes,  with  pro- 
cesses. H.  H.  Belfield,  Superintendent  Manual  Training  School,  12th  and 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

4- — Art  Exhibit.    W.  S.  Perry,  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

5.— Miscellaneous. 

ANNEX. 

I. — Exhibit  of  School  Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Supplies.  Leslie  Lewis, 
Superintendent,  Hyde  Park,  Illinois. 

2.— Exhibit  of  School  Books.  O.  S.  Cook,  Superintendent,  74  Bryant 
Avenue.  Chicago. 

3.— School  Architecture,  including  models,  plans  and  elevations,  and 
schemes  for  heating  and  ventilating.    Alfred  Kirk,  Moseley  School,  Chicago. 

4. — Miscellaneous. 

This  general  plan  is  subject  to  modification  on  further  consultation. 

The  Director  asks  that  each  person  who  receives  this  circular  will  at  once 
interest  him.self  in  this  matter,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  this  exhibi- 
tion national,  instructive  and  complete. 

State  Superintendents  will  please  lay  the  matter  at  once  before  county  and 
city  officials,  that  ample  time  may  be  secured  for  preparing  exhibits  which 
shall  be  thoroughly  creditable  to  the  State  and  to  the  several  localities* 
Whenever  possible  the  Legislature  should  be  asked  to  provide  means  for 
ensuring  the  best  possible  representation. 

Presidents  of  the  various  Technical  and  Art  Schools,  and  workers  in  Kin- 
dergartens and  in  other  special  lines,  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this 
unusual  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their  processes  and  results. 

The  educational  press  is  asked  to  notice  this  movement,  and  lend  us  the 
full  weight  of  its  influence.  , 

The  general  press  is  requested  to  give  this  practical  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  our  school  system  its  cordial  support. 

It  is  hoped  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  see  the  advantage  of  a  very 
complete  representation  in  the  Annex.    Ample  space  will  be  provided. 

The  usual  concessions  will  be  made  in  freight  and  express  rates,  of  which 
more  definite  information  will  be  given  in  a  later  circular. 

The  exposition  will  open  early  enough  to  give  ample  time  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  exhibits.  The  educational  effects  of  time  spent  in  this 
way  must  be  most  marked  and  beneficial. 

The  attendance  will  doubtless  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 

Correspondence  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  specific,  and  addressed  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Department,  in  which  the  proposed  exhibit  will 
appear. 
'    All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Albert  G.  Lane, 
Director  National  Educational  Exposition^  Chicago,  HI. 
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Preponderanoe  of  Women  as  Teachers. 

One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  our  city  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  is  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  women  as  teachers. 
So  great  is  this  preponderance,  that  the  cities  where  male  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  elementary  schools,  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  principals  or 
as  teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  German,  for  example,  may  be 
reckoned  the  exceptions.  In  the  high  schools  the  proportion  of  male 
teachers  is  much  larger  than  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  mixed  high 
schools,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  the  number  of  male  teachers  is  per- 
haps nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  female  teachers.  Where  the  high  schools 
are  unmixed,  those  for  boys  are  taught  by  male  teachers,  while  the  schools 
for  girls  are  taught  mostly  by  female  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  a  male 
prini:ipal.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  proportion  of  male  to  female 
teachers  in  twenty-four  representative  cities : 

TBACHBRS  IN  TEN   CITIES  OP  FIRST  CLASS. 


Number 

Nnmber  of 

Number  of 

Percenta^^e 

Ratio  of 

Namb. 

of 

Male 

Female 

of  Male 

Males 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

to  Females. 

Bs^timore, 

855 

83 

772. 

10 

I  to   9.3 

Boston, 

1,118 

122 

996 

II 

I  to    8.2 

Brooklyn, 

1,355 

64 

1,291 

5 

I  to  20.2 

Chicago, 

1,107 

45 

1,062 

4 

I  to  23.6 

Cincinnati, 

659 

128 

531 

19 

I  to    4.1 

New  Orleans, 

402 

23 

379 

6* 

I  to  16.5 

New  York, 

3.351 

452 

2899 

13 

I  to   6.4 

Philadelphia, 

2,168 

82 

2,086 

4 

I  to  25.4 

San  Francisco, 

687 

63 

694 

9 

I  to  9.9 

St.  Louis, 

1,018 

117 

900 

12 

I  to   7.7 

Total,        12,719 


1,179 


11,540 


I  to   9.9 


TEACHERS  IN   FOURTEEN  REPRESENTATIVE  CITIES. 


Whole 

Number  of 

Number  of 

PercenUgc 

Ratio  of 

Namb. 

Nnmber  of 

Male 

Female 

of  Male 

Males 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

to  Females. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

156 

14 

142 

9 

I  to  10.2 

Indianapolis, 

233 

18 

215 

8 

I  to  11.9 

Kansas  City, 

87 

9 

78 

10 

I  to    8.7 

Little  Rock, 

33 

5 

28 

17 

I  to    5.6 

Memphis, 

65 

8 

58 

12 

I  to    7.1 

Milwaukee, 

295 

48 

247 

16 

I  to    5.1 

Newark, 

319 

27 

292 

8 

I  to  10.8 

Pittsburg, 

467 

50 

417 

2 

I  to    8.3 

Portland,  Maine, 

127 

9 

118 

7 

I  to  13.1 

Portland,  Oregon, 

72 

6 

66 

8 

I  to  II. 

19 

302 

i8 

243 

23 

467 

9 

97 

6 

I  to  15.9 

7 

I  to  13.5 

5 

I  to  20.3 

8 

I  to  10.7 

9 

I  to  10.6 
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Providence,  321 

New  Haven,  261 

Cleveland,  490 

Denver,  106 

Total,  3,032  263  2.769 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables  that  the  average  proportion  of  male 
teachers  to  female  teachers  in  the  twenty-four  cities  represented  is  about  one 
to  ten.  The  average  of  all  the  cities  taken  together  would  probably  vary 
not  far  from  this  showing. 

Philadelphia  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  male  teachers,  but  the  male 
teachers  employed  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching ;  each  one  of  these, 
except  the  high  school  teachers,  being  confined  to  the  care  and  instruction 
of  the  upper  class  of  a  boys*  grammar  school,  and  having  supervision  over 
a  very  limited  number  of  lower  classes. 

The  next  lowest  proportion  is  found  in  Chicago.  In  that  city  there  are  in 
fact,  in  the  elementary  schools,  no  male  teachers,  properly  so  called.  The 
men  reckoned  as  teachers  are,  in  reality,  supervising  principals,  each  having 
a  large  number  of  classes  and  teachers  under  his  direction  and  supervision. 

In  Cincinnati  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  about  six  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  This  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  em- 
ploying, to  some  extent,  male  assistants  in  the  elementary  schools.  Thi^is 
the  case  in  the  other  large  cities,  where  the  proportion  is  comparatively 
high  ;  naniely,  Wilwaukee,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Boston. 

In  Milwaukee  there  are  several  male  principals  of  primary  schools,  as  well 
as  some  subordinate  male  teachers  of  district  schools,  and,  in  addition,  a 
number  of  special  male  teachers  of  the  German  language ;  and  hence  the 
high  ratio  of  male  teachers  as  compared  with  other  cities. 

In  some  cases  ladies  are  employed  as  principals  of  large  mixed  schools 
composed  of  grammar  and  primary  grades.  In  Cleveland  the  experiment 
was  made  several  years  ago  of  placing  all  the  elementary  schools  in  charge 
of  female  principals,  three  or  four  general  supervising  male  principals  being 
employed  to  visit  the  schools  at  short  intervals  to  give  assistance  when 
needed  in  the  discipline  and  management.  The  women  have  given  entire 
satisfaction  as  principals,  and  there  is  no  reason,  except  habit  and  political 
influence,  why  they  should  not  fill  the  highest  as  well  as  the  subordinate 
positions. —  Wotnan^s  Journal. 


Chestnuts. — Refer  to  our  respected  unabridged  friend,  Noah 
Webster,  for  the  word  *'  chestnut,"  and  you  will  find  a  terse  botanical 
description  of  the  little  brown  nut  whose  name  is  on  everybody's 
lips.  Alas!  Webster  died  before  the  modern  use  of  the  word  was 
adopted,  or  he  might  have  added,  **a  slang  phrase,  used  to  snub 
*  twice  told  tales.'  "—The  Adelphian, 
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*'  I  HAVE  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  a  man  cannot  get 
literary  culture  of  the  highest  kind  out  of  his  Bible,  and  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Hobbes,  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  our  illustrious  writers — I  say  if  he  cannot  get 
it  out  of  those  writers,  he  can  not  get  it  out  of  anything ;  and  I 
would  assuredly  devote  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  every 
English  child  to  the  careful  study  of  the  models  of  English  writing 
of  such  varied  and  wonderful  kind  as  we  possess,  and  what  is  still 
more  important  and  still  more  neglected,  the  habit  of  using  that 
language  with  precision  and  with  force  and  with  art.  I  fancy  we 
are  almost  the  only  nation  in  the  world  who  seem  to  think  that  com- 
position comes  by  nature.  The  French  attend  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  Germans  study  theirs ;  but  Englishmen  do  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  their  while.'* — Huxley. 


All  competent  authorities  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a  course  of 
special  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  occupation  of  teacher.  In  no 
department  of  school  economy  is  there  a  greater  waste  of  the  public 
money  than  in  the  employment  of  untrained,  and  consequently  in- 
competent teachers. — American  Journal  of  Education. 


EDITORIAL  FAfiAGBAPHS. 

The  National  Educational  Exposition  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  next,  in 
Chicago. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  circular  from  Albert  G.  Lane,  Director  of  the 
National  Educational  Exposition,  to  which  we  ask  special  attention.  On 
the  side  of  the  visitors  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, one  of  the  most  valuable  features  will  be  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  see  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  and  to 
examine  the  most  improved  facilities  for  school  work.  The  Exposition  pro- 
poses to  furnish  this.  That  the  greatest  good  may  be  secured  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  important  that  all  interested  in  Education  should  make  some  con- 
tribution to  the  resources  of  the  Exposition.  Every  State  should  furnish  its 
quota ;  every  well-graded  school-system  should  contribute  some  of  its  work; 
and  our  country  schools,  in  which  some  excellent  work  is  done,  should  not 
be  lacking.  The  publishers  and  manufacturers  will  not  fail  to  provide  the 
supply  of  improved  books  and  apparatus.  Virginia  ought  to  be  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  the  testimony  of  competent  educators,  who  have  looked  into 
the  matter,  that  the  school-system  of  Virginia  is  the  best  in  the  South.  She 
ought  not  to  shrink  therefore  from  a  comparison  with  her  sisters,  but  should 
show  by  practical  results  that  she  deserves  the  high  position  accordted  her. 
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FublisherB'  Notes. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  A  Primer  of  Botany^ 
by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Knight,  of  Robinson  Seminary,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Illustrated.  It  is 
designed  to  bring  Botany  to  the  level  of  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.  The 
elementary  forms  of  plant-life  are  especially  taught,  with  an  abundance  of  tests  and 
reviews.  The  book  is  a  "  first  round,*'  and  is  a  needed  introduction  to  the  usual 
text  books  onthe  subject. 

The  sales  of  The  Century  Magasiine  have  gone  up  over  30,cxx>  copies  in  six 
weeks,  since  beginning  the  Life  of  Lincoln.  A  second  edition  of  December  will 
be  issued  on  the  I5tb,  A  veteran  New  York  publisher  predicts  that  the  permanent 
edition  of  the  magazine  will  go  beyond  300,000  before  the  completion  of  the  Lin- 
coln history. 

In  January,  1887,  will  be  published  from  the  office  of  "  Science t*^  47  La  Fayette 
Place,  N.  Y.,  the  first  number  of  a  New  Monthly  Magazine,  entitled  The  Swiss 
Cross.  This  periodical  will  be  devoted  to  spreading  among  the  people  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  nature.  The  existence  of  a  large  class  of  persons  deeply  interested  in 
the  study  of  nature  is  proven  by  the  Agassit  Association,  which,  made  up  of  earnest 
workers  of  all  ages,  united  for  the  purpose  of  original  investigation,  has  attained  a 
membership  of  many  thousands,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  The  Swiss  Cross  will 
be  hereafter  the  official  organ  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  and  will  be  edited  by  its 
president,  Mr.  H.  H.  Ballard.  Though  of  a  scientific  nature,  The  Swiss  Cross  will 
be  popular  in  style,  and  will  number  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  best  writers. 
The  subscription  price  will  be  I1.50  a  year;  single  copies  15  cents. 

The  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  iot  1887,  just  issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Boston,  is  a  truly  artistic  and  elegant  work  in  chromo-lithography  and 
the  letter  press.  Each  day  of  the  year  appears  upon  a  separate  slip  with  a  quotation 
pertaining  to  'cycling  from  leading  publications  and  prominent  personages.  The 
notable  'cycling  events  are  given ;  and  concise  opinions  of  the  highest  medical  au- 
thorities ;  words  from  practical  wheelmen,  including  clergymen  and  other  profes- 
sional gentlemen ;  the  rights  of  'cyclers  upon  the  roads ;  general  wheeling  statistics ; 
the  benefits  of  tricycling  for  ladies ;  extracts  from  'cycling  poems,  and  much  other 
information  interesting  alike  to  the  'cycler  and  to  the  general  reader.  In  fact,  it  is 
in  minature  a  virtual  encyclopaedia  upon  this  universally  utilized  modem  steed.  The 
calendar  proper,  is  mounted  upon  a  back  of  heavy  board,  upon  which  is  exquisitely 
executed  in  oil  color  effect,  by  G.  H.  Buck,  of  New  York,  an  allegorical  scene,  repre- 
senting the  earth  resting  among  the  clouds,  with  Thomas  Stevens,  in  heroic  size, 
mounted  upon  his  Columbia  bicycle,  circumbicyling  the  globe.  The  atmospheric 
lights  and  shades  of  sunlight  and  moonshine  are  charmingly  vivid,  yet  artistically 
toned  and  softened.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  board  is  devoted  to  a  picture  of  a 
mounted  lady  tricycler,  speeding  over  a  pleasant  country  road.  As  a  work  of  conve* 
nient  art,  the  Columbia  calendar  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  office,  library  or  parlor. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  in  April,  a  valuable  book  for  Teachers,  entitled 
Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading,  by  Anna  B.  Badlam,  of  the  Rice 
Training  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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These  Lessons  are  plain  and  practical,  being  a  transcript  of  work  that  has  been 
soccessfnlly  done  in  the  5chool*room.  They  are  intended  for  children  from  fire  to 
eight  years  of  age,  the  plan  being  so  elastic  that  it  may  be  nsed  in  any  of  the  primary 
grades. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  will  be  devoted  to  Ota/ine  Lessons /or  Oral  Work^  and 
aims  to  suggest  to  teachers  simple  and  interesting  methods  of  increasing  the  Child's 
Tocabulary,  and  leading  him  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  words  he  is  constantly 
hearing  and  s{>eaking. 

The  second  part  will  be  devoted  to  Suggestive  Lessons  for  Blackboard  Reading 
and  Word-building.  The  plan  embraces  the  best  known  features  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  Reading.  The  main  feature  of  this  plan  is,  however,  to  teach 
the  child  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  sounds  or  powers  of  the  letters,  and  make  it 
his  guide  in  finding  out  new  words  without  the  teacher's  help.  Diacritical  marks 
are  used  only  where  the  natural  guides  to  pronunciation  are  lacking.  The  Lessons 
are  illustrated  by  pictures  in  outline,  so  simple  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  repro- 
duce them  on  the  blackboard  when  teaching  the  text  of  a  lesson.  This  Manual  for 
Teachers  will  be  supplemented  by  a  Prime t  for  Children^  in  which  the  same  plan 
of  work  will  be  followed. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  bring  out  at  an  early  date,  for 
this  and  for  the  English  market  also,  a  work  of  singular  interest  to  the  educational 
world,  and  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  place  education  on  a  scientific  basis. 
We  refer  to  Antonio  Rosmini  Serbatt*s  "  Method  in  Education"  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Mrs.  William  Grey,  who  is  widely  known  in  England  as  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women.  The  work  is  an  admirable  exposition  of 
the  method  of  presenting  knowledge  to  the  human  mind  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  laws  of  its  development.  The  disciples  of  Froebel  will  find  in  it  not  only  a 
perfectly  independent  confirmation,  but  also  the  true  psychological  estimate  of  the 
priciples  of  Froebel's  kindergarten  sjrstem.  We  believe  that  this  translation  of  the 
work  of  the  great  Italian  thinker,  which  is  pronounced  **  facile  princeps  of  Italian 
works  on  pedagogy,"  will  prove  a  boon  to  all  English-speaking  lovers  of  true  educa- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Prang  Educational  Comp>any  have  in  preparation  a  little  work  on  The  Use  of 
Models  in  Primary  Schools,  based  on  a  careful  psychological  study  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  is  developed  through  the  senses.  It  will  furnish  suggestive  exer- 
cises as  to  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  Models  in  the  school-room.  These  exer- 
cises will  aim  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  children  complete  mental  images  of  the 
type  forms,  with  details  of  surface,  contour,  face,  edge,  comer;  to  give  them  ideas  of 
location,  position,  direction,  size,  proportion,  distance  and  appearance;  and  to  lead 
them  to  see,  to  enjoy,  and  to  produce  beauty  of  form  and  of  arrangement.  This 
book  is  designed  to  accompany  the  «  Prang  Primary  Models."  It  will  cover  the  use 
of  twelve  Models :  Sphere,  Cube,  Cylinder,  Hemisphere,  Square,  and  Triangular 
Prisms,  Ellipsoid,  Ovoid,  Cone,  Pyramid,  and  Vase  form,  and  will  be  fully  illustrated- 

Treasurb-Trove. — This  little  magazine,  published  for  a  dollar  a  year,  at  25 
Clinton  Place,  New  York,  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  its  illustrated  biogra- 
phies of  successful  people ;  its  battle  papers  for  young  readers ;  the  **  What  to  Do  '* 
papers  for  boys,  and  articles  of  immediate  actual  interest. 
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An  important  and  interesting  book  on  the  practical  side  of  industrial  education, 
by  Mr.  S.  G.  Love,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  announced  for  next  February  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  the  educational  publishers  of  New  York.  It  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated, and  contain  practical  directions  for  graded  industrial  work,  from  the  lowest 
primary  to  the  high  school. 

Currie's  "  Early  and  Infant  Education,"  published  some  years  since  in  England, 
will  be  issued  in  the  early  part  of  1887  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Books  of  questions  for  teachers'  use  in  preparing  for  examinations,  and  reviewing 
studies,  etc.,  have  long  been  published,  but  nothing  now  in  the  market  will  probably 
be  equal  to  "  The  National  Question  Book,"  to  be  ready  about  Christmas  time.  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Shaw,  of  the  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  is  the  author.  The  book 
is  carefully  graded,  and  has  a  number  of  new  features.  It  will  be  issued  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  Teachers^  Institute  (N.  Y.),  comes  out  for  December  with  a  new  and  tasteful 
heading  printed  in  brown  ink  on  blue  paper.  This  standard  teachers'  monthly  is 
filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  inspiration.  Quite  a  number  of  illustrations  add  life 
and  character.     I1.25  a  year. 

A  vigorous,  healthy,  and  carefully  edited  weekly  p>aper  is  the  School  Joumal^  of 
New  York.  Started  sixteen  years  ago,  it  has  constantly  gained  in  circulation  and 
Influence  till  it  is  now  in  the  first  rank  of  education  journals.    I2.50  a  year. 

Mr.  Shaw's  "  School  Devices,"  issued  last  September,  is  rapidly  nearing  a  second 
edition.  Such  a  bright,  helpful  book  ought  to  have  a  lar^re  sale.  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 


Book  Notices. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  GAMES  AND  EXERCISES.— A  very  valuable  manual 
prepared  by  a  teacher  of  experience,  and  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  children,  is  "School -room  Games  and  Exercises,"  by  Elizabeth  G. 
Bainbridge,  brought  out  by  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago  and 
Boston.  The  author  believes  that  the  introduction  of  such  exercises  as  the  book 
contains  will  not  only  rest  the  pupils,  but  will  brighten  their  faculties,  concentrate 
their  attention,  and  strengthen  them  for  a  renewal  of  more  difficult  mental  work.  It 
is  really  teaching  by  new  methods ;  no  less  teaching  that  there  is  amusement  in  it. 
Many  of  the  games  lead  to  exactly  the  same  results  as  what  are  called  serious  studies, 
and  there  are  none  of  them  but  what  call  for  some  healthy  exercise  of  the  mind. 
The  volume  has  been  compiled  from  many  sources,  and  is  one  which  can  be  warmly 
and  conscientiously  commended  to  school  superintendents  and  school  teachers  every- 
where.    Price,  75  cents. 

STANDARD  SELECTIONS.— The  Interstate  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  and 
Boston,  has  published  a  volume  of  readings  and  recitations  of  high  character  for  elo- 
cutionary drill  and  memory  work  in  grammar  and  high  schools.  It  bears  the  title  of 
"  Standard  Selections,"  and  is  compiled  by  Mr.  John  D.  Billings,  Principal  of  Web- 
ster School,  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts.      The  selections  have  been  made  with 
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excellent  taste,  a^d  include  such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Addison, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Phillips,  Webster,  Whittier,  Everett,  etc.  Fifteen  pages  are  devoted 
to  selections  for  memorizing,  taken  mostly  from  the  poets. ,  "Standard  Selections"  is 
printed  in  large  type,  and  makes  a  very  attractive  volume.     Price,  60  cents. 

THE  NEW  FIRST  MUSIC  READER,  Preparatory  to  Sight-Singing.  By  Lu- 
ther Whiting  Mason,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  and  recently  Director  of  Music  for  the  Empire  of  Japan.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co.    1886.   Mailing  price.  30  cents. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  most  elementary  work  in  the  series  of  books  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  for  instruction  in  vocal  music.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  Mason's  system  in  Boston  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  value, 
and  of  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  the  methods  of  instruction. 

We  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information,  No.  i, 
i886~The  Study  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  Table  of  Contents  will  in- 
dicate its  scope :  The  Place  of  Music  among  the  Aesthetic  Arts  defined,  and  its 
value  as  a  part  of  Free  Common  School  Instruction  considered ;  The  Necessity  of 
Music  in  Public  Schools;  Why  Vocal  Music  should  be  Required  by  the  State  as 
a  part  of  Public  School  Instruction ;  The  Education  of  Public  School  Teachers  in 
the  Art  of  Singing ;  To  What  Extent  are  Special  Teachers  of  Music  Necessary ; 
Sight -Reading :  What  it  is,  and  how  Attainable ;  The  Relations  of  Medicine  to 
Music ;    Education  in  Music  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  Bdel  P. 
Colton,  Ottawa  (111.)  High  School.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1886.  Mailing 
price,  85  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  a  whole,  by  the  careful  study  of  a  few  typical  animals.  The  student  is  led 
by  suitable  suggestion  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  specimen  and  to  clas- 
sify and  arrange  his  information.  The  following  is  the  general  plan  of  study:  I. 
Directions  are  given  for  collecting  and  preserving  the  specimens ;  2.  The  live  animal 
is  studied;  3.  The  external  features  are  noted ;  4.  The  animal  is  dissected;  5.  The 
development  of  a  few  forms  is  traced  ;  and  6.  Its  relations  to  other  animals  are  con- 
sidered. 

VEAZIE'S  FOUR-PART-SONG  READER  FOR  UPPER  GRADES  OF  BOYS 
AND  MIXED  SCHOOLS.  By  George  A.  Veazie,  Jr.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1886.     Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

This  book  contains  about  fifty  pleasing  selections  arranged  in  four  parts  and  adapted 
to  the  voices  of  boys  in  the  upper  grades  of  schools,  where  the  compass  of  the  voice 
does  not  exceed  one  octave.     Suitable  exercises  for  drill  accompany  them. 

We  have  received  from  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  copy  of  his  beautiful 
FLORAL  GUIDE  for  1887,  containing  two  handsome  colored  pictures,  a  full 
catalogue  of  the  various  plants,  and  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  furnished  by  him,  and 
much  valuable  information  and  instruction  to  all  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.     Business  transactions  with  Mr.  Vick,  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
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prove  him  honorable  and  reliable,  and  enable  ns  to  recommend  him  to  those  wishing 
articles  in  his  line. 

QUEER  QUESTIONS  AND  READY  REPLIES.  By  S.  Grant  Oliphant. 
Boston:  New  England  Publishing  Company,  1886.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  give  the  reader  much  quaint  and  curious,  as  well 
as  interesting  and  instructive  information  in  history,  geography,  biography,  philosophy* 
science,  philology,  etc.,  to  correct  several  popular  fallacies,  promote  accurate  scholar- 
ship, and  tender  an  explanation  of  many  expressions  which  occur  in  daily  conver. 
sation.  The  method  of  question  and  answer  is  employed.  A  few  questions,  selected 
at  random,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book :  What  was  the  **  Wicked 
Bible  ?  "  Wliy  does  a  dog  turn  around  several  times  before  he  lies  down  ?  Who 
were  the  first  paper-makers?  How  does  the  Red  Sea  get  its  color?  What  was  the 
Parthenopean  Republic  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  months  ?  What 
was  the  name  of  the  penitent  thief?  Who  was  *«  Mother  Goose" ?  The  questions 
are  all  answered,  and  embody  much  useful  and  entertaining  information  that  is  not 
easily  accessible. 


The  Magazines. 

The  January  nnmber  of  THB  FOUNTAIN  (York,  Pa )  has  not  be«D  sarpaMed  by  any  formw  num- 
ber either  in  illnstrations  or  excellence  of  reading  matter.  Orifflnal  articles  appear  as  follows:  War- 
wick Castle:  TheSifrnal  Seiriceand  Storms;  Graolte ;  How  the  Ocean  was  Made;  All's  Well  that 
Bnds  Well ;  The  Armadillo;  A  Chat  About  Insects,  No.  5;  In  the  Atou  Meadows;  Italian  Artists; 
Letter  fh)m  Washington  Territory;  Letter  fh>m  New  Toi\;  Arctic  Exploration  and  the  Greely  £zpe- 
dition ;  An  Hour  on  the  Amazon  The  following  appear  in  the  Primary  Department :  Little  January ; 
Qentle  Aiinie;  The  Bird's  Christmas ;  Kitty's  Jojfal  Christmas.  The  Teachers'  Department  presents 
seTeral  characteristic  articles :  Schools  and  Discipline;  Question  and  Character  Exercise;  Analysis  of 
H<^enlinden.    Price,  10  months,  $1.00. 

LIPPINCOTT'B  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  a  popular  Journal  of  general  literature.  The  January 
number  contains  :  Slnflre,  a  novel,  Julian  Hawthorne.  The  Story  of  Angela,  Pidney  Luska.  The 
Water  of  Gold,  poem,  Austin  Dobson.  My  Book  and  I,  Walt  Whitman.  Statesman  and  Novelist,  a 
Talk  between  Senator  Ingalls  and  Mr.  Howells,  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe.  To  Walt  Whitman,  Sonnet, 
Francis  Howard  Williamn.  The  George  Movement  and  Property,  W.  H.  Babcock.  The  Dilemma  of 
the  Nir  eteenth  Century,  Poem,  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  Social  Life  at  Harvard,  Barrett  Wendell. 
Should  Critics  be  Gentlemen?  Edgar  Fawcett.  Our  Monthly  Gossin:  Morality  in  Fiction,  A.  W.  K.; 
Anent  Margaret  Harold,  MM.;  Coincidence  or  Premonition  ?  B.  W.  Perry  ;  Howells  and  Realism,  W. 
H.  B.  Book-Talk:  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  The  Old  Order  Changes,  He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife, 
More  Christmas  Books. 

EDUCATION — A  monthly  magazine  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  thinking  teachers  of  all  grades. 
$8.00  a  year.  Boeton :  W.  A.  Mowry.  This  magazine,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  educational  publi- 
cations in  this  country,  begins  its  December  number  with  a  paper  on  Moral  Training  In  the  Public 
Schools,  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.  In  thia  article  the  author  holds  that  **  effective  moral  training 
imrolves  the  discipline  of  the  will,  to  act  habitually  in  view  of  those  motives  which  release  the  soul 
fkx)m  bondage  to  low  and  selfish  desires,  and  make  the  ooBSoienoe  regal  in  the  life  "  It  ^hows  that  the 
true  method  to  do  this  is  to  give  the  pupils  the  highest  means  of  upright  living  for  right's  sake.  In 
Justice  to  the  Nation,  begun  in  the  November  number,  is  concluded.  The  Results  of  the  German 
School  System,  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  on  this  system  of  instruction  under  government  oontrol, 
is  another  article  of  valoe.  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  nf  Boeton,  contributes  an  article  on  The  Historical 
Work  of  the  Old  South.  Dr.  C.  F.  Crehore  has  a  short  article  on  the  Teachings  of  Civics,  which,  with 
Meteorology  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  Tolman  Smith,  and  an  article  upon  the  Origin  of  the  Mar- 
seilles Hymn,  oompose  the  remainder  of  the  contributions.  The  Query  Club  for  this  month  discusses 
with  singular  vigor  and  literary  ability  the  New  Protestantism.  The  body  review  is  upon  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody's  Lectures  upon  the  Kindergarten.  These,  with  the  Editorials,  Foreign  Notes,  Educational 
Literature,  Current  Literature,  and  Among  the  Books,  make  up  a  nnmber  of  which  the  editor  may 
well  be  proud,  and  which  every  one  who  has  any  interest  in  the  training  of  the  young  will  find  of 
great  value. 
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Coutenti  of  ST.  NIOHOLAS  for  Janaary:  FrontlBpfece, "  Ye  MerHe  Christmas  Feast";  Te  Merrie 
Cbriatmaa  Feaat,  Poem,  Edith  M  Thnman;  three  pagea,  illnatrated  and  emboeaod.  Millet  and  the  Chil- 
dreo.  aeTeuteen  illiMtratioDa.  ThoaeChriatmaa  Stock inga,  Roee  Hawthoroe  L<athrop,  illastrated.  A  Mil- 
leuainm,  ▼eraea  Oliriatmaa  Sturiea,  pictnre.  A  Fortunate  Opening  (concladed),  Frank  R.  Stockton,  illna- 
irated.  A  Happy  New  Year,  picture.  The  Story  uf  Prince  Fairy  foot.  Part  II,  Francea  Hodgaon  Burnett,two 
illustrationa.  The  Mystic  Macaw.  Jingle,  llluatrated  and  eugroeaed  A  Glimpse  of  Eaton  School,  four 
illuatrations.  A  Visit  to  Eaton,  aix  lllnatrationa.  The  Galley  Gat,  Poem,  illustrated.  A  Chriatmas 
Coniipiracy  (concluded).  Juan  and  Juauita,  Ch.  Ill,  head-piece,  and  three  illuatrHtiona.  The  Ambl- 
tioos  Tenon.  Jingle.  An  Idyl  of  the  King,  poem,  illnatrated.  *'  Ten  Times  One  la  Ten."  A  Beaaon 
for  Smiling,  verses.  When  Grandpa  was  a  Little  Boy,  illustrated.  The  Brownies  in  the  Toy-Shop, 
Palmer  Cox,  three  lllDstrations.  Answered  Riddle  Jingle,  i]lustrMtf>d  and  engrossed.  Jack-ln-the- 
Pulpit,  illustrated.  Editorial  Notes.  The  Letter-Boz.  A  Word  to  Our  Readers.  The  Agassiz  Asso- 
ciMtioD.    The  Blddle-Box.  illustrated. 

THE  CENTURY  for  January.  The  Americanism  of  **The  Century  "  is  exhibited  In  the  make-up  of 
tht*  January  number.  Except  a  short  communication,  it  is  wholly  written  by  Americans.  Its  sub- 
jects are,  for  the  most  part,  American,  and  chiefly  those  of  close  and  present  interest  to  our  people,  such 
as  Unciiln  and  the  life  of  the  West  in  the  last  generation;  the  great  eTents  of  the  ClTil  War;  our 
material  standing  in  comparison  with  other  natious;  the  Labor  question;  the  Prohibition  movement; 
the  ntwHi  of  an  International  Copyright,  etc.,  etc.  The  current  part  of  the  Lite  of  Lincoln  relates  to 
Lincoln  in  Springfield ;  the  flnt  dash  with  Douglas  ;  the  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign ;  Lin- 
coln's marriage;  his  relations  with  the  Speeds,  of  Kentucky;  the  Shields  duel;  the  campaign  of  1844; 
and  Lincoln's  dsTotion  to  Clay.  A  sketch  entitle  *'Oeon[ft  Baucrofl^in  fociety,  in  Politics,  in  Let- 
tfrs.*'  is  contributed  by  Professor  W.  M  Sloane,  formerly  Mr.  BHncroft's  private  secretary  at  Berlin. 
A  sketch  of  the  historian'^  head  is  the  flronti^pieoe  of  the  number  Following  his  paper  an  the  Food 
Question,  in  the  December  uumber,  Mr  Kdward  Atkinson  contributes  another  on  "The  Relative 
.Strength  and  Weakness  of  Nations,"  being  the  first  of  '*Two  Studies  in  the  Application  of  Statistics 
to  Social  Science."  In  a  paper  on  **  Comets  and  Meteors,"  in  the  **  New  Astronomy  "  series,  Professor 
8.  P.  Langley,  the  astronomer,  gathers  up  the  most  recent  scientific  knowledge  of  his  subject  The 
fiction  comprises  the  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Cable's  new  Acadian  itory,  "  Carancro,"  **The  Wimpy 
Adoptious,'*  by  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnston,  a  humorous  study  of  provincial  Georgia  life,  together  with  the 
eontlnnatiun  of  Mr.  Stockton's  novel,  **The  Hundredth  Man  "  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  yet 
to  be  mentioned  th**  papers  in  the  War  Series,  which,  though  occupying  lees  space  than  formerly,  deal 
comprehensively  with  what  is  probably  the  most  Interesting  part  of  the  Oett>sburg  fight — the  third 
day.  General  Hunt  describes  the  manoeuvres  from  the  Union  point  of  view,  while  General  E  P.  Alex- 
ander, of  Longstreet's  corps,  adds  a  supplementary  popular  account  of  the  memorsble  '*  Pickett's 
Charge."  Maps  and  pictures  relating  to  this  attack,  and  also  to  the  cavalry  battle,  together  with  por- 
tndta  of  Generals  Pickett,  Custer,  Farnsworth,  SheirlU  and  Pleasonton,  make  the  nu'i  ber  one  of  espe- 
cial attrsctiveosiis  to  veterans. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  FOR  JANUARY.>-«Tbe  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly"  for 
January  isunnsually  rich,  even  for  that  magazine,  in  articles  beating  up<'n  social  and  educational 
topics.  Professor  W.G.Sumner  holds  the  leading  place  with  a  discussion  of  the  question,  *' What 
Makes  the  Rich  Richer,  and  the  Poor  Poorer? "  and  gives  the  answer  to  it  which  he  has  reached.  Sir 
John  Lut>bock,  who  la  as  eminent  for  the  personal  attention  which  he  gives  to  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  an  inspector  of  schools  as  he  is  in  scientific  research,  conslde  s  Uie  subject  of  '*  Manual  Instrue- 
tio'i,"  particularly  with  refen^nce  to  English  schools,  but  developing  principUs  which  are  applicable  to 
our  achoola  too.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Crandon  givea  his  nttenlion  to  the  "  Mlagoven  moot  of  Great  Cities," 
in  an  article  in  which  an  endeavor  Is  made  to  expose  the  source  and  study  the  UHture  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  honest  and  orderly  municipal  administration  U  beset.  In  a  paper  un  **  The  Intermingling 
of  Races,"  Mr.  John  Reads  shows  that  crossing  is  a  general  and  almost  universal  phenomenon  in  hu- 
m<«n  history,  and  that  most  of  the  existing  races  of  men  are,  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent,  results  of  it. 
Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Th'jmpson,  in  *' Science  in  Keligious  Education,"  pleads  for  giving  scientific 
branches  a  more  important  and  essential  place  among  the  studies  prescribed  by  ecclesia»tical  schools, 
in  order,  among  ot^er  things,  that  clergymen,  when  they  come  to  deal  with  Sfcientiflc  questions,  may 
be  more  fully  prepared  for  the  work.  M.  Maor^'l,  who  was  deputized  by  the  French  Government  to 
examine  the  country,  presents  the  results  of**  A  Scientific  Mission  to  Cambodia."  Other  articles  of 
exceptional  value  complete  the  **  contents  "  for  the  mouth.  New  York  •  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  Fifty  cents 
a  number,  $5  a  year. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC,  Judge  Hines,  in  his  story,  *'The  North- 
western  Conspiracy,"  tells  of  a  visit  of  Judge  Black  to  Mr.  Thompson,  in  Canada,  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  expressed  serious  uneasiness  at  the  widespread  dissstisfkction  in  the  North, 
and  who  anticipated  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1804  Mr.  Vallandigham,  It  seems,  made  his  famous 
H«milton  speech  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  cause  his  second  arrest,  which  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  uprising  The  arrest  was  not  made,  and  then  it  was  proposed  to  assemble  at  Chicago,  at  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  as  the  movement  of  a  considfrable  body  of  men  would 
not  at  that  time  attract  much  attention.  The  nomination  of  McClellan  and  th«  attitude  of  the  War 
Democrats  greatl\  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  agitators.  This  article  will  contain  an  important  letter 
from  Mr.  Thompson  to  Mason  and  Slidell,  written  after  the  conference  with  Judge  Black,  which  gtves  a 
full  review  of  the  situation  at  that  time.  The  seound  article  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Trotter,  written 
by  John  Duncan  for  the  Southern  Bivouac,  will  appear  in  January.  James  W.  A  Wright,  in  the  Jan- 
nary  Bumbsr  of  the  Southern  Bivouac,  gives  the  story,  from  the  t'oofederate  standpoint,  of  Bragg's 
Campaign  around  Chattanooga.  Heniy  W.  Austin  will  publish  in  the  January  ii«sue  of  the  Southern 
Bivouac  an  article  entitled  **  M  v  Pilgrim  Fathers."  The  tenor  of  the  article  is  widely  different  fhmi 
that  osaally  employed  in  describing  these  distinguished  gentlemen. 
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OfflClM  /^f/'^^^ENT. 

l/i  '  ^rift/^ft^^  /V^/r^  Instruction,  Editor, 

r     /fC/^^^^^^'Z,....^^umdtnt  and  DisMot  OUrk,  and'wuui  be  car^fklly 

^    "^  School  Hygiene. 

ruiiBORNBf  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ex-President  and   Honorary 
By  J^**^  HK'***^       f^jjo,r.  etc..  Petersburg,  Va. 

offid^  communications  specially  demanding  publica- 

There  ^J^?      ^f  the  Journal.     We,  therefore,  very   cheerfully 

lion '"    ^"'^  ^|jg  foWomng  essay  on  School  Hygiene.     No  subject 

g\}/e  pi^^    J  y^^  the  attention  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school 

cbo  ^     f  greater  importance  than  the  one  so  earnestly  discussed  in 

officers  ^^^  acknowledged  ability  of  its  author,  and  the  unani- 

tbis  ^^^^j^etnent  of  it  by  the  Medical  Society  of  V^irginia,  abun- 

'"^"^  -t/fy  its  publication.  An  appropriate  introduction  is  furnished 

^^"il^Ljowing  letter: 

by  ^"^  Richmond,  Va.,  December  22, 1886. 

Hon.  JowN  ^-  ^uc^^NAN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virfrinia  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  resolution  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Virginia,  adopted  during  its  recent  session  in  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
October  26-8,  1886,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  paper  by  our  Ex- 
president  and  Honorary  Fellow,  Dr.  John  Herbert  Claiborne,  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  on  "School  Hygiene,"  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 
The  resolution  further  requires  me  to  request  of  you  to  give  the 
paper  as  wide  a  distribution  among  the  officers  and  patrons  of  schools 
in  Virginia,  as  the  means  at  your  command  will  allow;  provided,  of 
course,  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  paper  agrees  with  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  its  merits  as  expressed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 

Society. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

Landon  B.  Edwards, 

Recording  Secretary,  etc, 
Mr.  President  and  Fellows  : 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  popular  monthly  {Harper's),  I  noted  an 
an  article  with  the  heading,  "  The  Bodies  of  Our  Children.*'     The 
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title  of  the  article  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  and  the  text  so 
forcibly  and  so  clearly  expressed  my  own  thoughts,  that  I  cannot  but 
embody  the  author's  ideas,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  his  words,  in 
all  that  which  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  to-day  upon  the  subject  of 
school  hygiene. 

What  are  our  people  doing  for  the  *' bodies  of  their  children?*' 
Their  minds  are  not  being  neglected,  and  their  souls  are  certainly 
being  well  served.  As  to  the  latter,  from  pew  and  from  pulpit,  from 
library  and  from  lecture-room,  from  parent  and  from  preacher,  the 
children  daily  receive  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little;  whilst  the  Sunday-school,  sending  out  into 
the  streets  and  by-ways  its  devoted  disciples,  compels  them  to  come 
in,  and  makes  so  plain,  by  means  of  plates  and  charts  and  objects 
and  pictures,  the  way  to  the  Better  Land,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
called  straight,  nor  its  gates  narrow.  Indeed,  so  many  difficulties 
have  been  removed,  so  many  asperities  have  been  rasped  down,  so 
many  rough  places  have  been  made  plain,  so  many  mountains  have 
been  brought  low,  so  many  dark  valleys  have  been  exalted,  and  'SO 
numerous,  and  so  tender,  and  so  skilled  are  the  guides  that  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim  would  no  longer  recognize  the  road  over  which  he  walked  in 
so  much  patience  and  pain  and  peril.  From  that  Sunday  afternoon 
of  a  summer's  day  in  1781,  when  Robert  Raikes  gathered  a  few 
village  children  around  him  and  began  to  teach  them  the  rudiments 
of  the  Life  Eternal,  the  Sunday-school,  as  a  seed  warmed  by  the  sun 
of  Heaven,  has  germinated  and  grown,  until  now  it  is  a  mighty  tree, 
under  whose  umbrageous  foliage  the  nations  of  the  world  do  gather. 
Even  in  America  alone  the  Sunday-school  scholars  make  an  army 
more  than  a  million  strong,  and  march  out  annually  with  banners 
and  song,  crusaders  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  One;  and  who  shall 
stay  or  oppose  them  ?  Not  L  God  speed  them,  I  say.  I  only  wish 
to  show  that  the  Church  and  the  world  is  taking  full  care  of  the  souls 
of  our  children. 

But  what  of  their  bodies  ?  I  affirm  upon  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  that  the  religion  which  the  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
establish — that  the  salvation  which  he  confirms  unto  men—is  a  salva- 
tion from  evil  upon  earth,  as  well  as  evil  in  the  future.  The  care 
and  the  cure  of  the  body  was  an  essential 'office  and  element  of  His 
teaching  and  His  life.  I  deprecate  that  religion  which  looks  upon 
disease  as  a  benison  because  it  gives  promise  of  an  early  immortality. 
Men  were  put  upon  this  earth  to  live  as  well  as  to  die  ;  to  live  well; 
and  to  labor  in  hope  and  in  strength ;  and  every  transgression  of 
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physical  law  is  a  sin  against  moral  law.  Sickness  is  almost  as  much 
of  a  crime  as  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  it  is  certainly  ^  crime  that  one- 
half  of^all  the  children  born  in  this  God-favored  country  should  die 
before  they  have  attained  to  the  age  of  five  years.  Oh,  for  a  corps 
of  missionaries  and  teachers  of  the  body ! 

But  what  of  the  minds  of  our  children  ?  Never  before  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world  has  so  much  interest  been  evinced  in  the  subject 
of  popular  education.  The  machinery  of  instruction  has  been  mul- 
tiplied beyond  calculation.  Schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
cover  the  land.  In  the  United  States  there  is  expended  annually 
upon  such  institutions  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  The  school  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  more  than  two  hundred  millions.  In  many  States 
of  the  Union  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  between  certain 
ages  is  made  compulsory.  Libraries — public,  private,  and  circula- 
ting, books  by  the  million  of  millions,  standard  works  of  other  coun- 
tries, stolen  from  their  authors  and  reprinted  here  at  a  few  cents  a 
copy,  periodicals  by  the  hundred  thousand,  newspapers  one  billion 
five  hundred  million  every  year,  with  telegraphic  messages  from  all 
parts  of  the  world — all,  all  add  their  quota  to  the  vast  army  of  zeal- 
ous and  faithful  teachers,  who  are  giving  their  best  years  and  best 
efforts  to  the  great  work  of  educating  the  minds  of  our  children. 
Even  political  parties  put  into  their  platforms  the  public  school  as  the 
biggest  plank,  and  in  their  wild  zeal  threaten  to  sacrifice  public  credit 
to  popular  education.  In  the  State  of  Virginia  there  was  expended 
upon  public  schools — according  to  the  last  auditor's  report  to  which  I 
have  access—one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents,  exclusive 
of  the  annuities  paid  to  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Military 
Institute  and  the  cost  of  the  Miller  School.  The  pay  of  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  was  nine  hundred  and  eighty  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  fifty -one  cents.  The 
pay  of  the  superintendents  was  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-five,  whilst  six  thousand  dollars  were  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  books  for  those  unable  to  buy  for  themselves.  The 
cost  of  one  school-house,  the  Normal  College  for  the  colored  at 
Petersburg,  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  whole  of  the 
taxes  levied  for  the  support  the  Commonwealth,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  collected  is  ex- 
pended on  the  public  schools.  We  have  no  access  to  any  statistics 
of  the  cost  of  the  private  schools  or  the  amounts  expended  in  them. 
Now,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  these  expenditures ;  we  only  refer  to 
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them  to  show  that  everything  has  been  done  within,  if  not  beyond 
reason,  for  taking  care  of  the  nf)inds  of  our  children. 

But  what  of  their  bodies  ?  I  again  ask — their  bodies,  in  the  sound 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  which  the  hope  of  the  State  and  the  life  oT 
the  State  lie  ?  What  is  being  done  for  them  ?  Even  if  we  lake  into 
no  consideration  the  individual,  and  the  necessity  of  his  health  to 
insure  him  against  suffering  and  pain,  or  the  necessity  of  his  strength 
to  guarantee  to  him  safety  and  success  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and 
sustenance  and  support  in  the  scramble  for  place  and  for  bread  in  the 
busy  world  about  him — what,  I  ask,  is  being  done  for  the  body  of  the 
citizen?  Nothing,  worse  than  nothing.  He  is  thrust  out  from 
school  when  the  curriculum  is  ended,  pale  and  limp,  without  muscle 
and  without  blood,  thin-legged  and  emasculate,  to  do  a  man's 
work  and  to  win  a  man's  name,  and  to  fill  a  man's  high  estate. 
Homer  sings  of  a  splendid  line  of  heroes  that  made  immortal  a  city 
whose  siege  goes  far  back  of  historic  time,  and  tells  of 

"  A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw. 
Pointed  above  and  rough  and  gross  below; 
Not  two  strong  men  the  enormous  weight  could  raise, 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days ; 
Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  shook  and  tossed  in  air." 

A  travesty  indeed  upon  the  citizen  soldier  of  1886  I 
But  it  may  be  said  our  soldiers  are  not  required  to  carry  an  hun- 
dred pounds  of  armor  besides  battle-axe  and  shield,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  our  boys  to  become  Graeco-Roman  wrestlers,  nor  champion 
boxers,  nor  oarsmen,  nor  go  as-you -please  walkers  !  By  no  means. 
This  is  an  exaggeration  of  physical  requirement.  But'mind  cultiva- 
tion must  prove  futile,  worthless,  without  a  physical  manhood,  com- 
mensurably  trained  for  all  the  high  purposes  of  life. 

How  many  men,  sir,  of  your  acquaintance  have  there  been  who 
have  failed  to  render  the  full  service  of  labor  for  themselves,  or  for 
their  families,  or  for  the  State,  or  who  have  rendered  a  feeble  and 
perfunctory  service  simply  because  broken  with  sickness  or  hampered 
with  pain?  How  many  have  succumbed  to  disease  or  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  a  premature  death,  just  at  that  age  when  accumulated 
experience  and  matured  thought  had  best  fitted  them  for  their  high 
career  and  the  great  destiny  of  manhood  ?  Happily,  in  some  coun- 
tries, they  have  a  way  of  looking  at  these  matters  in  a  different  light ; 
and  noted  examples  are  furnished  us  abroad  of  concurrent  cultivation 
of  mind  and  body,  in  which  both  equally  strong  and  equally  poised 
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show  the  ripe  fruit  of  vigorous  enterprise.  Take  some  instances 
from  the  British  statesmen — men  who  laugh  at  years,  and  make  of 
three  score-and-ten  a  frivoUy  and  a  joke.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  age 
of  78,  cannot  only  cut  down  more  trees  in  a  day  with  his  axe  than  a 
professional  woodsman,  but  makes  a  walk  thereafter  of  forty  miles  a 
constitiftional,  and  then  finds  time,  and  develops  the  taste  for  classic 
and  literary  labor ;  and  yet  has  strength  left  to  grapple  with  the  most 
trying  and  intricate  problems  of  statescraft  for  a  nation,  upon  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  sets.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  history  of  English  statesmen.  But  where  are  our  old 
men  ?  Who  has  the  vigor  to  carry  into  the  councils  of  this  country 
the  matured  wisdom  of  three-score-years-and-ten  ?  An  old  man  now 
who  sits  in  the  Assembly  of  our  State,  or  who  keeps  his  place  in  the 
busy  marts  of  trade,  is  pointed  out  as  a  marvel  and  a  wonder.  And 
the  evil  is  growing.  The  school -room  of  to-day  is  an  exaggeration 
and  an  infringement  of  the  school- room  of  two  decades  ago.  Six  to 
eight  hours  of  confinement  in  one  room,  ordinarily  of  bad  ventilation, 
and  too  hot  or  too  cold,  the  brain  throbbing  with  blood  that  should 
be  sent  as  well  to  the  hands  and  to  the  feet  as  to  the  head,  and  on 
fire  with  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  to  grasp  the  many  things 
and  the  varied  things  which  are  sought  now  to  be  acquired  in  such 
hot  and  unreasonable  haste,  and  the  pupil  then  dismissed  to  fill  the 
interregnum  until  school  is  called  again,  with  study  and  practice  of 
music,  and  music  and  practice  of  study.  And  what  may  we  expect 
but  an  enervate  race  of  men  and  women,  unfitted  for  the  service  and 
task  of  life,  or  even  to  enjoy  for  themselves  or  to  illustrate  for  others 
that  cultivation  which  has  cost  them  their  strength  and'  health  and 
peace  ? 

Now,  I  am  speaking  on  a  subject  which  is  not  agreeable  to  me,  and 
I  am  saying  some  things  which  perhaps  are  not  altogether  agreeable 
to  all  who  hear  me,  and  I  shall  say  more;  but  before  I  go  any  further, 
permit  me  to  aver  distinctly  and  unequivocally  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  reflecting  unjustly  upon  that  honorable  and  honored  corps  of 
teachers,  public  and  private,  who  conduct  the  schools  of  this  State. 
Many  of  them  acknowledge  and  bewail  with  myself  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  hope  and  are  willing  to  labor  to  make  things 
better.  Often,  very  often,  it  is  the  fault  of  parents  and  guardians, 
who  expect  that  in  a  few,  very  few  scholastic  years,  a  pupil  shall  be 
instructed  and  grounded  in  mathematics,  in  physics,  in  the  classics, 
in  literature  and  in  music,  and  shall  come  out  of  the  school  room, 
full-fledged  and  panoplied  as  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove.     In  the 
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University  of  Virginia,  an  institute  second  to  none  in  the  land,  one  of 
the  provisions  which  always  strikes  the  young  pupil,  filled  with  am- 
bitious views  and  enthused  with  the  rich  prospect  and  harvest  of 
learning  before  him,  is,  that  he  shall  not  pursue  but  three  studies  a 
session  without  the  special  permission  or  request  of  parent  or  guar- 
dian. In  other  words,  three  studies  a  day  are  considered  full  work 
for  a  young  man  who  is  supposed,  on  entering  such  an  institution,  to 
have  acquired  elsewhere  some  facility  of  study  and  some  experience 
in  preparing  for  recitation.  Three  studies  per  day !  Now,  let  me 
ask,  how  many  studies  a  day  are  required  of  most  of  the  pupils  of 
most  of  the  schools,  public  and  private,  in  this  Commonwealth? 
Within  the  last  ten  days  I  have  been  called  to  see  a  young  girl  fifteen 
years  of  age,  well  grown  and  well  made,  and  more  than  ordinarily 
capable  of  work  of  any  sort,  by  reason  of  good  inherited  constitution 
and  prior  excellent  health.  She  was  expected  to  finish  her  curricu- 
lum at  the  next  commencement ;  and,  bright  and  studious,  she  was 
the  pride  of  both  teacher  and  parent.  But  she  was  pale  and  nervous 
and  hysterical;  had  backache  and  headac;he;  indeed,  was  entirely 
broken  in  health ;  and  with  .morbid  fear  of  failure  in  her  overtask, 
was  really  becoming  unfitted  for  it.  "  How  long  are  you  confined  in 
school?'*  I  asked.  "About  six  hours."  "Then  you  take  some 
recreation  in  the  afternoon,  I  suppose  ?  '*  "  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the 
time  to  do  so."  "  But  you  must  take  the  time."  "  I  cannot,  and  keep 
up  with  my  music  and  painting."  **  How  many  studies  have  you  a 
day  ?  "  "  Eight;  sometimes  ten."  "And  how  long  do  you  practice 
your  music?"  "Two  hours  every  afternoon."  **And  then,  of 
course,  you  must  take  some  time  for  your  painting?  "  "  Yes,  sir;  I 
take  as  much  as  I  can."  "When  do  you  go  to  bed?"  "About 
eleven  o'clock  at  night."  "  When  do  you  get  up  ?  "  ''  Between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning."  "  Yes ;  well,  the  doctor  can  do 
nothing  for  you  at  present,  my  child."  Now,  gentlemen,  is  this  a 
fancy  sketch  ?  Is  there  no  one  of  you  before  me  who  has  not  seen  a 
similar  case  ? 

The  author,  to  whom  I  referred  in  the  commencement  of  my  re- 
marks, says  :  "A  gentleman  writes  that  his  daughter  attends  such  a 
school;  that  she  reaches  home  about  half-past  three;  studies  till  half- 
past  six;  after  supper  studies  again  till  nine;  then  retires  to  rise  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  then  studies  till  nine,  and  then  to  school  again, 
etc.,  and  he  wonders  if  her  headaches  are  not  only  sham,  school- 
girl headaches,  or  if  they  are  real  and  require  to  be  noted."  Another 
writes :  "  My  daughter,  fourteen  years  old,  is  kept  in  school  for  six 
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or  seven  hours ;  then,  to  prepare  her  recitations,  she  is  compelledj 
even  with  my  help,  to  study  five  or  six  hours  in  the  evening.  I  fear 
her  brain  is  overtaxed.  She  has  been  taken  within  the  last  few  days 
with  St.  Vitus* s  dance.  What  shall  I  do  for  her  ?'*  Do,  indeed  ! 
Does  it  require  any  doctor  to  say' what  ought  to  be  done  with  that 
poor  girl,  or  with  her  parent  and  teacher  ?  The  latter  has  the  good 
sense  to  make  one  good  suggestion.  He  fears  that  the  course  of 
study  is  so  elaborate  that  nothing  but  a  most  superficial  knowledge 
of  any  subject  can  be  gained.     He  is  sensible  in  that. 

Now  what  is  the  outcome  of  all  this  wretched  system  of  education, 
as  it  is  called  ?  It  has  been  pursued  sufficiently  long  in  all  of  its 
details  for  us  to  become  familiar  with  the  results.  We  have  referred 
to  the  weak,  eflfeminate,  and  unmanly  man;  unfitted,  even  in  the 
beginning,  for  the  race  and  struggle  of  life.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  our  women  ?  How  many  of  these  women  come  out  of  the  school- 
course  fitted,  physically  fitted,  for  the  responsible  and  onerous  duties 
of  a  woman  ?  I  ask  of  any  of  you,  my  medical  brethren,  how  many 
such  young  women  do  you  know  whom  you  could  conscientiously 
recommend  for  the  place  and  position  of  the  mistress  of  a  home  and 
the  wife  of  a  husband  ?  They  are  pretty  to  look  at,  graceful,  accom- 
plished, perhaps,  and  certainly  charming  as  objects  of  admiration. 
But,  as  a  help-meet  for  a  man,  what  do  they  carry  home?  What  is 
their  destiny?  In  the  language  of  the  late  Dr.  Flint.  **The  shawl, 
the  sofa,  weak  back,  neuralgia,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of  hysteria, 
that  demon  of  domestic  life,  which  has  caused  trouble  in  many  a 
household,  almost  as  much  unhappiness  as  the  husband's  dram." 
Herbert  Spencer  very  correctly  observes  that  men  care  very  little 
for  erudition  in  women,  but  very  much  for  beauty,  good  nature,  and 
sound  sense.  All  of  this  daily  confinement  in  school-houses  or  at 
home — these  hot -beds  for  forcing  ideas,  as  if  they  were  plants — can  only 
bring,  without  erudition,  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  hysteria,  and  the  thou- 
sand ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  cannot  bring  physical  beauty,  good 
nature,  or  sound  sense.  But,  perhaps,  some  one  will  reply,  we  agree 
with  you  in  all  that  you  say.  Our  boys  and  our  girls  are  too  weak; 
they  are  too  effeminate;  they  might  be  made  better;  and  the  system 
of  school  education  and  of  home  education  also  is  faulty,  and  needs 
remodelling.  But  who  is  to  undertake  to  do  it;  and  what  is  the 
remedy;  and  how  and  where  is  it  to  be  applied?  It  is  very  easy  to 
find  fault,  to  pick  to  pieces,  but  not  so  easy  to  build  up,  and  innova- 
tion does  not  always  mean  reform.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  charity 
should  begin  at  home.     So  let  us  begin  at  home,  and  look  first  to  the 
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parents  to  inaugurate  such  changes  as  we  modestly  suggest  might 
eventuate  in  some  more  wholesome  system  of  education  for  both  mind 
and  body.  Let  the  parent  reflect  upon  what  is  the  true  nature  and 
end  of  education.  That  it  is  not  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  thoughts  and  contents  of  so  many  books  in  a  certain  given  time, 
but  to  train  the  mind  to  fill  itself  by  subsequent  labors  and  reflection  ; 
to  fill  itself  not  only  with  the  ideas  of  others,  but  to  elaborate  and 
develop  its  own  powers  of  thought  and  perception. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  one  becomes  wise  and  learned,  not  by  read- 
ing many  books,  but  by  reading  a  few  books  many  times.  So,  do 
not  expect  the  teacher  to  take  your  child  through  so  many  various 
books  and  various  studies  in  the  brief  period  allotted  to  school  train- 
ing, but  require  of  him  to  teach  your  child  to  educe  or  abstract,  and 
then  to  absorb  and  appropriate  the  main  ideas  or  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  most  important  branches  of  each  subject.  Some 
parents  think  if  a  child  has  gone  through — as  it  is  called — with  so 
many  pages  of  history,  and  so  many  pages  of  geography,  and  so 
many  pages  of  arithmetic,  and  so  many  of  English  literature,  and 
so  many  books  in  the  classics — Latin,  German,  French,  t  tc. — that  it 
is  sufficient.  He  ought  to  be  g;raduated  on  those  subjects.  And  the 
teacher,  constrained  by  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  presses  the  studies 
on  the  pupil,  multiplies  and  enlarges  them,  stufls  him  to  the  gullet, 
as  the  gourmands  treat  a  certain  wise  fowl  which  they  wish  to  fatten, 
and  turns  him  or  her  out  very  full,  it  maybe — as  the  glutton's  goose 
is  very,  full — but  sickly,  enervate,  incapable  of  effort  or  of  resistance, 
a  prey  and  a  victim  of  mental  and  physical  indigestion. 

And  now,  a  word  to  the  teachers,  if  they  will  hear  it.  A  writer  in 
the  North  American  Review,  several  years  ago,  said  that  most  of 
teachers,  after  so  many  years  of  incarceration  in  a  school-room — shut 
out  from  contact  and  communication  with  the  outside  world,  living 
only  in  their  little  kingdom  of  boys  and  girls — lose  all  their  common 
sense,  and  should  be  relegated  to  some  other  office,  if  there  were  any 
other  earthly  office  for  which  they  were  then  fitted.  I  do  not,  by  any 
means,  endorse  this  sweeping  scandal.  But  there  are  some  things  which 
I  do  think  that  the  average  teacher  seems  to  lose  sight  of  after  teach- 
ing for  some  years,  viz  :  That  a  boy  or  girl  going  over  a  subject  for 
the  first  time — getting  the  lesson,  as  it  is  called — cannot  possibly 
master  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  task,  which  to  him  seems  very 
easy  because  he  has  gone  over  it,  taught  it,  it  may  be,  for  a  long,  long 
time.  And  more:  this  same  task  is  set  for  a  whole  class,  of  different 
and  varied  mental  capacity  ;  and  if  one  bright  boy  or  precocious  girl 
is  found  capable  of  mastering  it,  the  same  is  expected  and  required  of 
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all  the  others,  and  they  are  judged  and  marked  accordingly.  I 
saw  some  lessons  set  for  a  class  of  boys  recently,  which,  if  set  for  me, 
and  I  were  required  to  get  them  ready  for  recitation  on  the  following 
day,  I  would  rebel  and  repudiate  such  instruction. 

Let  the  teachers  time  and  temper  the  lessons  so  that  the  boys  and 
girls  may  have  a  chance,  a  chance  not  only  to  master  accurately  that 
which  should  be  known  accurately,  but  that  they  may  be  able  to 
economize  a  little  hour  out  of  school  to  run  and  roll  and  race,  and  get 
some  of  the  blood  out  of  their  throbbing,  aching  heads  into  their  arms 
and  legs,  and  some  fresh  air  into  their  lungs  to  help  burn  off  the  poi- 
son and  gall  of  confinement. 

In  the  country  school  of  forty  years  ago— -called  at  that  time  "  old 
field  school" — when  the  school  master  infringed  too  far  upon  the 
rights  of  the  pupils  so  that  they  found  it  too  difiicult  to  prepare  their 
lessons  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  time  which  custom  and  common 
sense  had  set  apart  for  holiday  or  for  play,  the  boys  had  a  habit  of 
meeting  at  the  school-house  an  hour  before  the  time  for  calling  in 
and  barring  the  doors.  When  Mr.  Pedagogue  came  and  demanded 
admittance  a  conference  was  held  with  him  from  an  upper  window  or 
from  a  crevice  in  the  logs,  of  which  the  primitive  building  was  con- 
structed, and  a  parley  ensued.  Sometimes  a  compromise  was  effected 
and  sometimes  war  resulted.  The  girls  and  the  smaller  boys  would 
gather  in  the  corners  or  hide  under  the  benches,  and  the  big  boys 
would  hold  on  manfully  to  door  and  window,  whilst  some  convenient 
fence- rail  would  be  brought  to  play  the  part  of  catapult  or  battering- 
am  from  the  outside.  Sometimes  victory  would  crown  the  besieged; 
at  others.  Dominie  would  prove  too  strong,  or  some  passing  father 
or  school  trustee  without  would  add  the  nfioral  weight  of  his  presence 
and  command  and  the  doors  would  open.  But  in  whatever  way  the 
struggle  ended,  the  combatants  on  either  side  had  greater  respect  for 
each  other,  and  good  was  accomplished — a  doubtful  good,  it  may  be. 
such  as  follows  all  wars— but  either  party  was  more  careful  afterwards 
how  they  got  into  such  scrapes.  The  boys  would  rub  their  smarting 
wounds  and  Dominie  would  pant  and  mop  his  bald  brow ;  but  the 
tasks,  I  always  noted,  were  more  equable  thereafter,  and  the  holidays 
and  recesses  and  adjournments  were  more  regular  and  more  reliable. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  advise  the  boys  of  this  day  to  conduct  so  rebel- 
lious. The  superintendents,  and  it  may  be  the  police,  and  possibly 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  would  all  be  summoned  and  would 
prove  too  strong  for  resistance.  I  am  only  telling  them  of  the  trials 
of  their  fathers,  some  of  whom  lived  to  make  immortal  a  Greater  Re- 
bellion afterwards  ;  and  at  Winchester,  and  at  Sharpsburg,  and  at 
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^»\*bit  nerrecy  I  am  asked,  do  you  prvKvts*  to  this  boy-k^^irts:  Jirvl 
girl-kiZir^  at  school?  The  remedy  is  a  \^ry  simple  vx^f.  When  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  shall  ha\-e  mutually  agreed  that  e::her  sha*l 
not  ask  cr  ciact  too  much  of  the  other:  vhen  both  sh^ul  asjnee  to  h^^^r^j 
to  Dear  moderadco  and  common  sense  upon  this  nvalter.  as  they  do 
upon  other  matters  of  public  and  private  interest  and  enter^^rise.  then. 
I  say.  L^  mntral  amd  /^i^rrVa/  «'a*«%fr;>»  ,V  •^^•nr^vtf/'jL  Let  the 
teacher  who  is  employed  to  train  the  mind  be  empKn-ed  to  train  as 
well  the  body.  The  rudiments  of  ph>-sica!  teaching  are  as  e^silv 
acquired  and  as  easily  taught  as  the  rudiments  of  mental  teaching. 
Anv  one  who  can  teach  the  mind  of  beginners  can  teach  the  body  ol 
beginners.  For  the  higher  branches  of  mental  education*  trained  and 
experienced  teachers  are  required.  For  the  higher  branches  of 
physical  education,  trained  and  experienced  teachers  \^ill  be  required. 
The  former  can  be  secured  by  just  and  adequate  compensation :  the 
latter  can  be  secured  by  just  and  adequate  compensation.  The  physi- 
cal instruction  should  be  as  regular,  as  systematic,  as  rational,  and  as 
intelligent  as  the  mental  instruction.  Indeed,  they  should  be  a>  ordi* 
nate,  supplemental,  and  inseparable.  The  progress  and  improvement 
of  the  pupil  in  one  branch  of  education  should  be  as  palpable  and  as 
manifest  as  in  the  other,  and  would  be  as  palpable  and  as  manifest 
with  equable  and  judicious  training. 

Professor  Farrow,  of  the  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point; 
Professor  Andrews,  of  Brooklyn ;  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard ;  Professor 
McClaren,  of  Oxford,  England,  all  say  that  they  find  no  difficulty  in. 
adding  from  one  to  two  inches  to  the  girth  of  the  arm  and  three 
inches  to  the  girth  of  the  chest  after  one  year's  training  or  teaching. 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  New  York,  himself  a  fine  specimen  of  physical 
manhood,  says  :  '*  Gymnastics  will  enlarge  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
arms,  legs,  neck,  and  thorax,  will  give  the  lungs  free  room  to  play, 
will  render  the  joints  supple,  and  impart  grace,  ease,  and  elegance  of 
carriage,  combined  with  strength,  agility,  and  elasticity  of  movement. 
At  West  Point,  no  matter  how  stooped  the  entering  *  Pleb,*  or  first 
year's  cadet,  he  is  soon  brought  to  carry  himself  erect  and  to  look 
and  feel  the  man.'* 

Now,  why  may  not  all  of  our  boys  and  girls  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  same  instruction  ?  Why  limit  it  to  military  cadets  only  ?  At 
many  of  the  best  private  schools  for  boys  in  the  Northern  Slates, 
and  at  Vassar  College,  New  York,  for  girls,  abundant  and  intelligent 
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provision  is  already  made  for  combining  physical  and  mental  train- 
ing. Why  may  not  such  combination  be  equally  as  well  established 
in  the  schools  of  Virginia  f  Every  school  in  this  State  might  and 
should  be  made  to  comprise  some  provision  for  the  cultivation  of 
strength  of  body,  as  well  as  strength  of  mind.  And  every  teacher 
should  be  as  well  qualified  to  teach  the  body  as  to  teach  the  mind. 
The  one  is  an  art  as  easily  acquired  as  the  other.  And  any  teacher 
incapable  of  instructing  the  young  in  one  branch,  at  least  in  its  rudi- 
ments, should  be  considered  incapable  of  teaching  in  the  other. 
Let  every  school-room  be  furnished  with  as  many  pair  of  dumb- 
bells or  Indian  clubs  as  there  are  scholars  assigned  to  it ;  let  each 
boy  be  furnished  a  pair  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  his  body, 
and  each  girl  be  furnished  with  a  pair  one-twenty-sixth  the  weight  of 
her  body  ;  and  there  are  a  thousand  simple  exercises  which  the 
teacher  could  illustrate  and  insist  upon,  and  that  should  be  performed 
as  regularly,  as  systematically,  and  as  correctly  as  any  other  school 
tasks.  There  is  an  excellent  little  manual  for  school  use,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Harper  Bros.,  entitled  *'  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and 
Girls,"  from  which  any  teacher  might  derive  just  the  information  re- 
quired in  reference  to  the  minutiae  of  such  exercises.  There  should 
be  playgrounds  attached  to  each  school  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
racing,  tumbling,  and  jumping,  and  the  recesses  should  be  frequent 
enough  and  long  enough  to  permit  rational  indulgence  in  such  exer- 
cises. A  gymnasium  should  be  fitted  up  in  every  such  playground, 
and  the  teachers  should  follow  the  pupils  to  the  playground  as  they 
do  to  the  school-room,  and  should  require  them  to  play  in  the  for- 
mer as  they  require  them  to  study  in  the  latter.  Training,  restrain- 
ing, and  instruction  are  not  more  essential  in  the  school-room  than 
in  the  playground  and  gymnasium.  Suppose  a  school-room  to  be 
fitted  up  with  desks,  chairs,  maps,  globes,  blackboards,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  considered  necessary  and  useful  for  a  school-room,  and 
then  turn  in  the  boys  and  girls  to  educate  themselves  there  without  a 
teacher.  Could  they  educate  themselves  without  a  head  and  without 
a  director?  So,  you  may  fit  up  a  play-room  or  gymnasium  with 
bars,  vaulting-horses,  swings,  dumb-bells,  clubs,  ladders,  and  ropes, 
and  then  turn  in  the  pupils  and  the  results  will  be  none  the  less  futile 
and  more  disastrous.  There  would  be  bedlam,  but  no  education  of 
body.  One-half  of  the  boys  would  attempt  at  once  some  trick  that 
a  trained  athlete  could  hardly  accomplish  after  six  months  of  trial, 
and  those  who  did  not  leave  early  in  disgust  with  their  play  and 
with  themselves,  would  probably  come  out  with  lame  backs,  strained 
muscles  and  sprained  joints,   and  with  gymnastics  enough  to  last 
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them  the  balance  of  a  session.  The  boys  and  girls  must  be  taught 
to  play,  taught  by  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  will  find  themselves 
better  for  the  teaching.  They  will  be  better  men  and  belter  women  ; 
the  gall  and  irritation  of  the  school-room  will  be  worked  off,  and 
they  would  find  themselves  better  fitted  when  play  was  over  for 
what  they  would  now  consider  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  teacher. 

But  some  parent  or  teacher  may  say  our  children  play  enough  in 
the  afternoons,  or  they  take  some  sort  of  exercise.  Well,  perhaps 
those  do  who  are  not  overtasked  ;  that  is,  they  stroll  or  idle  during 
the  afternoon.  But  how  many  boys  are  seen  running,  or  wrestling, 
or  leaping,  or  doing  any  feat  that  will  call  the  left  arm  equally  into 
action  with  the  right,  or  which  will  put  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body 
on  their  mettle.  If  indulging  in  the  play  of  ball  or  of  bandy,  one-half 
of  them  will  be  sitting  down  or  lounging,  or  looking  on  at  the  others, 
or  flying  a  kite,  or  playing  at  marbles.  Their  bodies  are  not  being 
trained  or  educated  there — following  their  own  wills  and  inclinations — 
any  more  than  their  minds  would  be  trained  and  educated  if  each  one 
were  permitted  to  do  in  the  school-room  with  his  books  that  which 
seemed  best  and  most  agreeable  to  himself;  and,  if  this  be  so  with 
the  boys  out  of  school,  it  is  even  worse  with  the  girls.  How  do  they 
spend  their  afternoons,  those  who  are  not  shut  up  to  music  or  to  extra 
tasks,  which  should  be  accomplished  elsewhere  ?  A  dead  and  a  live 
walk,  two  and  two,  in  the  wake  of  some  watchful  duenna,  or  an  idle 
stroll  down  town,  if  it  be  '*  leave  day,''  in  search  of  some  nick  nacks 
and  confectionery.  And  to  the  school  room  again  they  go,  upon  the 
repeated  routine  of  folly,  on  the  same  road  to  physical  infirmity  and 
distress. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  only  skimmed  over  a  subject,  whose  depths  and 
earnestness  are  almost  at  this  day  without  fathom.  Time  nor  space 
is  left  me  to  say  anything  of  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  the 
school -room,  of  the  lights  of  the  school-room,  and  of  the  effects  of 
such  light  upon  the  eyes  of  the  pupils ;  not  only  in  marring  their 
vision,  olten  for  a  lifetime,  but  in  calling  into  play,  through  the  optic 
centres,  those  protean  but  persistent  headaches,  for  which  the  doctor 
is  so  often  consulted,  and  for  which  he  can  do  so  little  as  long  as  the 
cause  is  so  irremediably  fixed.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  attracting 
your  attention,  Fellows,  to  the  subject,  as  to  cause  you  to  take  it 
home  with  you  and  on  your  rounds  of  professional  service  and 
instruction,  I  am  content  to  leave  it  with  you,  believing  that  you  will 
elaborate  wiser  counsel  than  I  can  give,  and  that  you  will  inaugurate 
happier  and  more  practical  details. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

liccommcntlccl  \>y  tho  State  Sup  Tiritondcnts  of  Schools  in  30  Smtos,  and  by  leading 
College  PresidentH  of  tho  I'nitod  States  and  Canada. 


The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 

exitinl.—<^uaitcrb/  Rivi  u\  Lviaon. 


In  vartons  Styles  of  Binding;,  with 
and  without  Patent  Index. 

^'An  invaluable  companion  In  every 
School  and  at  every  Fireside." 


The  Attention  <  f  School  Officers,  and  others,  is 
directed  tot  lie  fictthatin  purchasing  the  latest  issue 
of  this  work,  they  pet  a 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  20»)0  more  illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 
formation, (Just  added,  1885)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Giving  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facta  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ; 

also  various  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Webster  is  Standard  Author!^  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  Gov't  Prlntin|p 

Office.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Purchases  have  been  made  for 

Schools.     Nearly  all  the  school  books  used  are  based  on  Webster.    Get  the  Best. 

Published  by  G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  *  CO.,  Sprin  <fleld,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


WEBSTER 

IN  THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OFYIRGINIA. 


Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
Staunton,  Va.,  October  8,  1 886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesi- 
Utingly  pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  English  language.     We  not  only 
recognize  it  as  standard  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 


[Signed] 
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L.  L.  LEWIS,  President. 
ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON, 
DRURY  A.  HINTON. 
B.  W.  LACY. 
T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY, 

Tudgis, 


Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
i&-  LEXINGTON,  CINCINIVATI  AND  liOVISTIIiliE,  -^1 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,    WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CH[ARL<)TTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

X.OXJISVILL1G    i^]Vl>    OIIVCIIVNATI, 

Connecting  at   these  [)oints  (or 

NHsbvlllo,  meniplilis  and  Texas  Points* 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ETC 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  freqiient  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars.    . 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

VV.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 

UNIVERSITIT    OF    VIROINIA. 


Literary,  Scirntific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Agrienltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  ^179  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WlUi  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AMD  JOB  PRINTING. 

Indading  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  Joaroals  and  Magaxiaes,  Letter-Heads,  BIlNHeads, 

Business  Cards,  Circa lars,  Poetere,  etc.,  etc. 

And  gire  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONBT  than  any  establishment  in  the  United 

States.    Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDEaS.    IT  WILL  PAY  TOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  Sl  CO., 

Mann&cturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  St^te  for  the 
fourth  tim<*,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  invite 
school  officials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  sultJect.  We  are  also 
the  authorised  distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUi^ATION, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addreesed  direct  to  na 
4^  Send  for  Price-List  and  Diiconnts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg^,  Va. 

DOBS  TOUR  SCHOOIi  NEKD  A 
NEW  BLACKBOARD  ? 

DOES  THB  OLD  SURF  ACS 

•NEED   RE-COATINC? 

Do  jou  think  of  buying  a  Blackboard  for 
any  purpose?    Send  for  FREE  Catalogue 

UTir;  ROBERTS  &  FAY 

m.f?^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

FINE   QUALITY   OF  SURFACE. 


lacic, 

oavds 

ISliRfACE  WARRANTED  51 


FAMOUS    FOR    THEIR    DUIIABlLITY    AhJ 


51 

a  es 


» 


^m 


0} 

^55 


Ml    - 
■^  lliilf 


Artflr  Forty  j&ar^' 

(jip^fi(?i]te    m    the 

iirr!]mrntioTi  of  iDora 

TtjAN  One  Huudssd 

ThoQiifln^i   finpllcftMioTSd  Jnr  pat  en  La  lb 

tNMff,  tlm  ^ubliAhfTB  of  the  S<?iorififlQ 
AiTinrTfian  c^mtinnft  to  ict  Jw  solieiton 

r\      •  ■  ■  -111(1 

to  oluu*ia  iniiui.Ut  iii  i^-.i.j.J_,  L-^.j-i-d,  iraooa, 
Oermany,  and  all  other  countries  Their  experi- 
ence is  unequaled  and  their  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings  and  speoifioations  prepared  and  filed 
in  the  Patent  OfiBce  on  short  notice.  Terms  very 
reasonable.  No  charge  for  examination  of  modeUi 
or  drawings     Advice  by  mail  free. 

Patents  obtained  through  MnnnftOo.arenotioed 
inthe  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN^ which  has 
the  largeHt  circulation  and  is  the  most  influential 
newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the  world. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  erery  patentee 
understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illnstrated  newspaper 
is  ptiblished  WEEKXiT  at  $3.00  a  year,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted  to  science, 
mechanics,  inventions,  engineering  works,  and 
other  departments  of  industrial  progress,  pub- 
lisued  in  any  country.  It  contains  the  names  of 
all  patentees  and  title  of  every  invention  patented 
each  week.  Try  it  four  montha  for  one  dollar. 
Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

If  you  have  an  invention  to  patent  write  to 
Munn  A  Co.,  publishers  of  Soientiflo  Amerioaa. 
861  Broadway,  New  York 

Uandbook  about  patents  mailed  tn%. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book -Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 


AI«FRBD  ViriI«I«IA]!IIIS  A  GO.^ 

BOOESELLERS  AND  STATIONEBS, 

119  FayettevUle  Street.  Bal^h,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TNTENAIBTCI  ADTERTI8BRS   should   ad- 

^  dren 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spruce  Street.  Mew  York  Cltj, 

For  SELBOT  LIST  of  1,000  Hewspapers. 

Will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 

IT    ST^IsTIDS    -A.T    THE    BEE  AT). 
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THE  LIGHT-RIINNIN& 

DOIVIESTIC I 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beine  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialtiee. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
_  Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


TJ2sri^E]i2/SiT"5r  OF  ^iie.GH2sri^ 


Looal  Examinations  for  1887. 


The  University  Locals  for  1887,  for  B  )ys  and  Girls,  will  be  held  at  different  poin:s  on 
April  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  CertiBcate^i  given  to  successful  candidates,  and  twenty  gold 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merir.     F«>r  schedules  and  full  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

University  of  Virginia. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  R  LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XsUblUhed  in  1897. 

Superior  Bella  of  Copper  mnd  Tint,  nraaatoA 

with  the  beet  Boimnt  Sangbtgaf  for  Cktmkm, 

School*,  formt,  /toeloHee,  OntrC-JketMee.  Ftro 

Alarnu,  Jhwor  Ctodtt,  cCe.  FuUg  Wommltd, 

lUaetnted  Catalogue  eent  Free. 
YAaooBM  *  Tat,  lOt  S.  UBt.,  ClaetnuiL 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertislag  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  xo  ctt.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 

EPILEPSY  FITS! 

ONE  DEAR  TO  ME,  aa  well  as  rery  many 
others  I  know  of,  having  been  Oared  of  this  Terrible 
IHseaae,  I  will,  for  hnmanlty's  sake,  send  the  recelyt 
Aree  oi  all  charge  to  any  one  addreoslng 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
1884  TIME  ST.,  PHII.ADEI.PHIA,  PA. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  adrertlsing  In  newspapers  In  these  hard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Gio.  P.  RowBLL  &  Go's  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
No  10  Spruce  street.  New  Yoik,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
Aimished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  newspaper  rates  and 
reference. 


W 


EBSTER  FREEl 

Every  Teacher  and  every  School 
In  the  IJ.  8.  should  have  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  inclades 
a  PronouDcing  Gasetteer  of  the  World,  of  over 
25,uoo  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  9700 
Noted  Persons;  3000  Illustrations;  118,000  Words 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  3000  more  than  found  in 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment  of  Education  of  S.  C,  can  supply  you,  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  Cavor,  it  will 
not  cost  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  G. 

PARALLEL  BIBLES. 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  bt>th 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  parallel  columnn. 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
Salesmen  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  we  offer 

LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS. 
Write  immediately  for  terms  and  list  of  Stand- 
ard Subscription  Books. 

W.  L.  BEIX,  PnbUsher, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


u 


Ifielda  are  Bcurce,  bnt  those  who  wrHc  to 
Stiii»on  ACo  Portliind,  Maine, will  r»T.'iv« 
free,  full  inrormHtion  Rhoiii  wmk  whirh 
they  can  do,  And  liveni  hi'iiu>,th.i<  u  ih  ;.,iv 
them  rrom  $!S  to  $i'>  per  da  v.  Soni.-  h.ivi- 
earn-d  over  ^.TiUnadiiv.  Ettner.-ex  vomi}:  it  ol  1.  »",iiii.„l 
not  required.  You  ate  started  f>ee.  Th..-e  wll<.^^arl  ul  ut.co 
are  absolutely  uure  of  snug  litilo  fortunen.    All  is  oew. 
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If  you  think  of  expending  flf^  or  one 
hundred  dollars  In  advertising  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  adverttsenient,  and  we  will 
tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  v'ossible  investment  for  you  to  make. 
Send  10  cents  for  our  176  page  pemph- 
let.    Address, 

GEO.  P.  ROWBLL  &  GO*S  NiwsPAPsa  ADvaannxa 
BtTasAU,  10  SpaucB  STauT,  Nxw  Teas. 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozeu«  $1.20; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  z6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable*s  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139 f  Richmond,  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEAOHEffS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Important  to  Scliool 


Snperintenileiits,  and  Teacbers. 

UNABRIDGED 

Cluarto  Dictionary, 

THB    LAR0R8T    AND    MOST    GOMPLETE 

DICTIONARY  OF  THB  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

With  a  Supplements 

EMBRACING    204  ADDITIONAL  PAGES 
AND  OVKK    12.500   NEW   WORDS, 
AND  A  VOCABULARY  OF  SYNO- 
NYMS OF  WORDS  IN  GENE- 
RAL USB. 

THE  NEw"iblTION  OF 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY, 


With  BnlMB'i  BtftTMM  iBdf X  fbr  76  etati  aMittsuL 

CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  DICTIONARY. 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  CONTAINS  FOUR  FULL- PAGE  ILLUMINATED  PLATES. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION  AND  DEFINITION. 


WORCESTER'S   DICTIONARIES 

Were  adopted  June  1st,  i886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 

PUBUC  SCHOOI.S  or   VIRQIKIA. 

THESE  DIOTIONARIIS  CONTAIN  MORE  WORDS  THAN  ANY  OTHERS  OF  SIMILAR  GRADB. 

ADOPTED  AITD  UBBD  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  CAMBRIDGE, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  WORCESTER,  LOWELL, 
And   hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout   the   United   States  and    Canada. 
Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
Used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools. 
"  Worcester's  Dictionaries  should  be  used  by  the  youth  of  the  country  and  adopted 
in  the  common  schools." — New  York  Evening  Post, 

THE  STANDARD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their 
standard,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860. 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

***/iesolvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

***Resolvedy  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER  ifl  generally  regarded  as  the  STANDARD  AUTHORITY  for  the  Bnelish  language, 
and  ia  so  recommended  by  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Somner,  Holmes,  Irring.  Winlhrop,  Agaaeiz. 
Hanh,  Henry.  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Quincy,  Felton,  Billiard,  Memmlngor,  and  the  majority  of 
our  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  is,  besides,  recoenised  as  authority  by  the  Departments  of  our 
National  GoTeruments.  It  is  also  ad<mted  by  many  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  all  the 
large  newspaper  offices  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

4^  DescriptiTe  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS., 


WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL  D.,  Supenntendent 
of  Cincinnati  Public  Sehooh,  '  A  thoroagh  and-  pcactical  discussion  of  the  science 
and  art  of  school  education.  For  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  Reading  Circles,  and 
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Moral  Training  in  the  Fablio  School. 

BY  SUPT.  E.  E.  WHITE,  LL.D.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  highest  efficiency  of  the  public  school  is  tested  by  its  results 
in  moral  character;  and  hence  its  central  aim  is  effective  moral  train- 
ing. The  truth  of  these  statements  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
has  carefully  considered  the  functions  arid  value  of  public  education. 
The  assumption  that  intellectual  training  is  the  sole  duty  of  the  pub- 
lic school  is  made  as  an  objection  to  the  system,  and  never  as  a 
ground  of  its  defence.  It  is  always  urged  as  proof  that  public  edu- 
cation has  no  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  and  no  impera- 
tive claim  to  public  support;  and  whatever  tends  to  secure  for  this 
assumption  popular  favor  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  school -system. 

The  fact  that  moral  character  is  the  highest  end  of  school  training 
raises  two  important  questions — to-wit :  (i.)  By  what  means  can  this 
end  best  be  reached ;  and  (2.)  To  what  extent  can  the  public  school 
use  these  means  f 

Principles. — Every  normal  act  of  the  soul,  intellectual  or  moral, 
leaves,  as  its  enduring  result,  an  increased  power  to  act,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  act  again  in  like  manner.  Power  and  tendency  are  the 
abiding  results  of  all  psychical  action.  The  powers  and  tendencies 
which  result  from  moral  activities  constitute  moral  character;  and 
hence  character  may  be  defined  as  the  total  resultant  of  the  moral 
activities  of  life.  Character  is  not  a  distinctive  mark;  as  the  word 
implies  it  is  not  reputation.  It  is  an  inner  force  and  tendency.  It  is 
both  a  principle  and  a  product — a  cause  and  an  effect. 

It  follows  that  moral  character  is  primarily  formed  or  cultivated  by 
moral  activity,  and  that  the  nature  of  this  producing  activity  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  resulting  character.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question,   "  What  is  a  moral  act  ?  " 

One  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  our  conscious  experience 
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STATE  OF  VIBP- 

,  ^..tfizpters  of  action; 

f  .-^'j^  not  determine  or 

^  .  .'^  power  to  resist  our 

•*•  To  County  and  City  Snp^t^        ^    /.^^iaiioas  ;  and  hence  we 

'  ;  '^-^^^  desire  to  pass  over  into 
^  ^  '^Ja  «*'*^  consciously   cherish   or 

A^V    P  In  ^  T  '^         '  ^*  '     ^^iie  actions  of  brute  animals,  they 

^■1  f    V  M  O  i  ^.^-^^"^ci  especially  by  their  bodily  feel- 

^^m  ^W  .  ^\f^^^ ^m^  instincts ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 

^m    *  ."\;.V''^^^jf  vio  moral  quality.     But   man   is  en- 

n^LJ^        -"^v^rf'^^'*^^/,]  accordance  wit n  soliciting  desires,  or 

^  ^^      .■  !a^«?'''^ ''  .n^ab^ — this  free,  self-active  power  of  the 

-'^U'^f^  ImI  i^^  ^''^^'      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^"^  *^^  '^^^ 

^.^^^_-         ,'^r«*^J/^''^^(^  ^"^  ^y  directing  the  mind'^  attention 

wtw         J>^^^'^  ^''^trt  »*li*^'^y  supplant  it.     ' '  Appetite,  *  *  says  Hooker. 

Jf         ^t^^^ritoft  ^^^  t^^  *^^^  ^^  ^^^  appetites  controller;"   and 

^r  ^  jti- ^^^^'' f^tbe  ^PP^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  impulses  of  the  sensi- 

^  j^M^'^'^'^abicfingand  controlling  purpose  the  soul  may  subject 

hifirf    ^^  feeli^^  to  the  higher,  and  even   to  a   moral   principle. 

gil  ^^  ^^^^  rf  oi  such  a  supreme  pvirpose  has  been  to  many  a  man  the 

f^^'^;ff^'Ja  new.  moral  life. 

^^'^^^  J]  vvere  endowed  only  with  the  power  to  feel  and  to  know,  all 

/  ..^lions  would  be  determined  by  the  strongest  impulses  at  the 

^ '  .  and  these  would   be  necessitated   by  conditions  over  which  he 

^\   jj  /lave  no  control     This  would  relieve  man  of  all  moi-al  respon 

bi/jfy  ^^^  ^^^  actions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  human  conduct  would 

liave  no  more  moral  quality  than  the  actions  of  brutes.    It  is  the  power 

and  freedom  of  the  soul  in  willing  that  makes  man  responsible  for  his 

conductj  and  hence  a  moral  being.     We  thus  reach  the  important 

truth,  that  it  is  the  voluntary  or  wtli-eiemtni  in  knman  action  that 

gives  it  mo  fat  character;   and  further  analysis   would  show    that 

character  is  eminently  a  siate  of  wilL     It  may  be  added  that  the  will 

is  not  only  the  soul's  autocrat  in  moral  action,  but   it  is  largely  the 

director  of  all  the  conscious  activities  of  the  mind.     "  The   normal 

man/'  says  Schopenhauer,   *'  is  two-thirds  wilL" 

But  let  us  see  a  little  more  clearly  the  relation  of  ihe  intellect,  the 
sensibility  and  the  will  in  moral  action.  This  relation  is  partially 
indicated  by  the  statement  that  choices  and  purposes  are  occasioned 
by  feelings,  and  that  feelings,  the  bodily  feelings  excepted,  are 
awakened  by  knovv ledge.    In  the  marvelous  interaction  of  the  soul's 
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\rs,  intellectual  activity  awakens  emotions  and  affections,  which 

'^ver  into  desires  ;  and  these  make  their  appeals  to  the  will.     It 

\een  that  all  three  of  the  great  powers  of  the  soul  are  con- 

ii'  conduct,  which  Matthew   Arnold  says  is  *'  three-fourths  of 

'  but  the  final  determining  power  in  this  trinity  of  powers  is  the 

.ill.     **  Motives,*'   says  Porter,    "impel  the  will,  but  they  do  not 

compel  it.'* 

If  the  will  be  the  determiner  of  conduct,  what  constitutes  the  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  an  act  of  will  ?  For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  for  the  ultimate  basis  of  right  and  wrong.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  moral  distinction  and  its  basis  are  ^ike 
real ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  an  act  is  right  when  it  conforms 
to  what  ought  to  be — the  imperative  ought  being  the  test  of  moral 
obligation. 

The  Training  of  the  Will. — It  follows  from  the  above  truths 
that  effective  moral  training  involves  the  right  training  of  the  will ; 
and  this  touches  the  very  root  of  the  question  of  method,  which  we 
are  now  to  consider. 

The  fact  that  the  act-impelling  desires  are  awakened  by  knowledge, 
shows  that  instruction  in  duty  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  training  of 
the  will,  and  hence  to  moral  training ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  the  recent  cavil  respecting  the  relation  of  instruction  to  effective 
moral  trailing.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  such  instruction  arouse 
the  feelings,  and  to  thiis  end  be  concrete  and  illustrative.  It  should 
increasingly  lift  duty  and  obligation  to  the  domain  of  the  higher 
mptives  of  reason  and  conscience — to  the  plane  of  moral  principle. 
It  should  be  both  incidental  and  regular,  and  its  ends  should  be  intel- 
ligently apprehended  and  systematically  pursued  and  attained. 

The  determining  relation  of  the  will  to  moral  action  shows  that  the 
culture  of  the  feelings  is  a  means  and  not  an  end  of  moral  education. 
Vital  moral  training  cannot  end  with  emotions  or  desires ;  it  must 
issue  in  right  action.  It  is  true  that  the  feelings  furnish  impelling 
motives,  and  are  otherwise  important  conditions  of  moral  action ;  but 
they  result  in  moral  character  only  when  they  have  their  issue  in  an 
act  of  the  will.  The  soul  may,  for  example,  be  swept  with  emotions 
of  pity,  compassion  and  sympathy  ;  but  if  these  feelings  do  not  pass 
into  a  purpose,  or  out  into  a  deed,  they  will  develop  character  very 
little.  On  the  contrary,  the  indulgence  of  excessive  feeling  without 
action  enfeebles  the  will,  and  makes  the  character  limp  and  flaccid. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  theatre  has  never  been  a  very  effective 
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school  of  morals.  It  is  not  the  men  and  women  who  shed  most  tears 
over  spectacular  wrongs  that  are  the  most  ready  and  heroic  in  effort 
to  right  the  wrongs  in  actual  life. 

Effective  moral  training  involves  iA€  discipline  of  the  will  to  act 
habitucUly  in  view  of  those  motives  which  release  the  soul  from  bond- 
age to  low  and  selfish  desires^  and  make  the  conscience  regal  in  the 
life.  The  vital  importance  of  this  training  in  school  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact,  that  while  school-life  affords  excellent  opportunities  for 
it»  both  the  instruction  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  may  actually 
enfeeble  and  dissipate  will-power.  Diligence  in  study  and  outward 
obedience  may  both  be  secured  by  means  that  practically  divorce 
conduct  and  right  motive.  It  is  easy  to  hedge  in  a  child's  conduct 
by  authoritative  restraints,  and  to  urge  him  forward  by  artificial  in- 
citements ;  but  when  the  restraining  hedge  is  broken  down,  and  the 
temporary  incitement  is  wanting,  then  will  appear  the  vital  need  of 
the  power  and  habit  of  self-impulsion  and  self- guidance.  The  most 
dangerous  transition  in  a  youth's  life  is  that  which  carries  him  from 
the  authoritative  control  of  the  family  and  the  school  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  untried  liberty.  The  shores  of  this  perilous  strait  of  human 
life  are  strewn  with  wrecked  manhood. 

The  home-life  and  the  school-life  of  the  child  should  prepare  him 
for  this  transition  to  freedom  by  effective  training  in  self  control  and 
self-guidance,  and  to  this  end  the  will  must  be  disciplined  by  an  in- 
creasing use  of  motives  that  quicken  the  sense  of  right  and  make  the 
conscience  regal  in  conduct.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  se- 
cures diligence  in  study,  good  order,  and  proper  behavior  in  school. 
The  vital  question  is.  To  what  motives  does  he  appeal  in  gaining 
these  ends?  If  these  be  low  and  selfish,  the  results,  howsoever  fair 
in  appearance,  will  be  like  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  life.  No 
temporary  interest  in  study,  no  external  propriety  of  conduct,  can 
compensate  for  the  habitual  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  dominancy 
of  the  lower  motives.  The  pregnant  truth  is,  that  no  training  of  the 
will  can  stand  the  supreme  test  of  conduct  that  does  not  put  its  acts 
in  harmony  with  the  imperative  ought— the  last  word  in  the  vocabu 
lary  of  reason  and  duty. 

School  Incentives.— The  above  facts  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  question  of  school  incentives— the  central  element  in  will-training. 

The  most  obvious  classification  of  school  incentives  is  their  division 
into  artificial  and  natural  incentives. 

Artificial  incentives  are  those  rewards  or  incitants  which  are  thrust 
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between  ihe  pupil  and  the  natural  consequences  of  study  and  con- 
duct, and  thus  become  the  immediate  ends  of  effort.  They  include 
such  incentives  as — 

1.  Prizes— Bs  books,  medals,  merit  tickets,  etc. 

2.  Privileges — ^as  holidays,  early  dismissals  from  school,  choice  of 
seats,  positions  as  monitors,  etc. 

3.  Immunities — as  exemptions  from  duty,  tasks,  etc. 

These  are  the  lowest  incentives  ordinarily  used  in  the  school,  the 
propulsive  or  fear- motive  possibly  excepted;  but  experience  shows 
that  they  do  not  lack  power.  They  may  be  so  incorporated  into  the 
discipline  of  a  school,  and  so  intensified  as  to  become  its  very  life — 
the  all-absorbing  end  of  desire  and  effort.  Many  a  school  has  been 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  interest  and  effort  by  the  enthusiastic 
use  of  the  reward  of  a  monthly  holiday  for  the  attainment  of  a  ^ven 
standing  in  study,  deportment,  punctuality  and  regularity.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  add  that  these  artificial  incentives  do  not  stand  the 
decisive  test  of  character.  They  may  stimulate  effort,  but  they  bring 
the  will  into  captivity  to  the  present  and  selfish,  and  feed  the  moral 
nature  on  husks. 

Natural  incentives  are  those  motives  that  attend  effort  and  attain- 
ment as  a  natural  result  or  consequence.  They  range  from  the  more 
or  less  selfish  to  those  high  motives  that  beckon  the  soul  to  duty,  and 
stir  it  "with  the  joy  of  pure  obligation'* — the  highest  joy  of  life. 
They  spring  up  in  the  pathway  of  duty,  and  are  the  appointed  at- 
tendants on  human  effort  through  life. 

From  the  long  catalogue  of  natural  incentives  let  us  select  the 
seven  most  used  in  school — the  "Royal  Seven,"  as  they  may  be 
called.    These  are  : 

1 .  A  desire  for  standing  or  rank,  including  the  desire  to  excel, 

2.  A  desire  for  approbation — of  equals  and  superiors. 

3.  A  desire  for  activify  and  power, 
4    A  desire  for  hiowledge. 

5.  The  hope  of  future  good. 

6.  A  sense  of  honor, 

7.  A  sense  of  duty, 

A  glance  at  these  seven  incentives  will  suffice  to  show  that  in  their 
influence  on  the  will,  and  hence  moral  character,  they  rise  from  the 
first  to  the  seventh  ;  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  each  of  them 
has  higher  and  lower  phases. 

The  desire  for  standing  may  be  readily  lowered,  even  to  an  artifi- 
cial incentive,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  sign  of  rank  is  made 
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the  absorb! njf  end  of  effort.  In  too  many  schools  the  desire  for  a 
high  class-mark  or  a  high  "  per  cent/'  in  examination  is  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  more  ambitious  pupils.  They  cram  for  per  cents,  and 
they  sometimes  cheat  for  per  cents  ;  and  this,  unfortunately,  is  not 
confined  to  elementary  schools. 

The  desire  for  approbation  becomes,  in  its  lower  phase,  a  craving 
for  unmerited  praise  or  flattery ;  while  its  higher  phase  includes  a 
desire  for  the  approval  of  the  wise  and  good,  and,  still  higher,  for 
self- approval,  which  Porter  calls  **  the  most  blessed  of  joys.** 

The  desire  for  activity  and  power  may  have  its  roots  in  the  covet- 
ing of  self-glory,  or  it  may  spring  from  a  noble  desire  to  honor  one's 
powers,  and  realize  that  sense  of  efficiency  which  is  one  of  the  deepest 
springs  of  human  action. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  may  be  a  mere  craving  of  the  personal 
advantages  which  the  possession  of  knowledge  gives,  or  it  may  be  a 
pure  and  inspiring  love  of  truth  for  her  own  sake. 

The  hope  of  future  good  may  be  purely  selfish,  or  it  may  be  in- 
spired by  a  noble  self-interest  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  help  and 
bless  other?. 

A  sense  of  honor  may  be  false  or  true— the  former  being  a  servile 
bondage  to  the  opinions  or  demands  of  schoolmates,  a  clique  or  a 
party ;  and  the  latter,  that  fine  sense  of  justice  that  is  born  of  self- 
respect  and  a  true  regard  for  the  good  will  of  others. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  each  of  these  natural  incentives  has 
for  its  highest  correlate  a  religious  motive,  A  desire  for  approbation 
has  for  its  religious  correlate  a  desire  for  God's  approval;  a  desire 
for  activity  and  power,  the  desire  for  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ;  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  the  desire  to  know  God  and  His  will;  the  hope 
of  future  good,  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality ;  a  sense  of  honor, 
the  desire  to  honor  one^s  Creator;  a  sense  of  duty,  a  sense  of  obliga 
tion  to  do  God's  will. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  the  right  training  of 
the  will  involves  the  use  of  the  highest  motives  that  can  be  made  effec- 
tive ;  and  hence  of  two  motives  equally  effective,  the  higher  should 
always  be  placed  before  the  pupil.  In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple the  artificial  incentives  should  be  used,  if  used  at  all,  as  tempo- 
rary expedients,  to  lift  a  pupil  or  school  to  the  plane  of  the  natural 
incentives.  Such  incentives  may  properly  be  used  in  controlling  a 
school  of  savages;  but  as  fast  as  the  savage  nature  is  overcome 
higher  incentives  should  be  substituted. 

The  same  principle  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  natural  in- 
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centives.  They  are  not  equally  abiding  in  results,  or  equally  valu- 
able in  quickening  the  pupil's  sense  of  right  and  duty;  and  hence 
there  should  be  an  increasing  use  of  the  higher  and  more  fruitful. 
The  use  of  lower  incentives,  when  those  that  are  higher  can  be  made 
equally  effective,  is  to  sacrifice  the  best  results  of  will-training. 

It  follows  that  the  most  efficient  training  of  the  will  involves  an 
appeal  to  the  religious  motives  ;  and  this  inference  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  the  religious  motives  quicken  and  energize  all 
the  lower  motives  to  which  they  are  related.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  they  have  been  the  mightiest  of  historic  forces, 
and  the  mightiest  forces  in  individual  life.  The  religious  motives  are 
fibred  in  modern  civilization,  and  constitute  the  one  authoritative  ele- 
ment of  the  moral  law.  There  never  has  been  a  moral  code  that 
secured  the  free  obedience  of  men  that  did  not  derive  its  highest  and 
most  restraining  authority  from  religion ;  and  this  is  true  in  pagan  as 
well  as  in  Christian  lands.  The  much-praised  moral  code  of  Confu- 
cius not  only  contains  references  to  *' Heaven"  and  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  it  clearly  recognizes  a  future  life ;  and,  besides,  it  is  an 
historic  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  Confucian  precepts  on  Chinese 
life  has  increased  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  great  teacher  has  been 
venerated  as  divine.  It  is  an  equally  suggestive  fact  of  history,  that 
the  decay  of  faith  in  Greek  mythology  was  attended  by  a  decline  in 
Greek  morality,  such  as  it  was. 

Indeed  I  know  no  thoughtful  writer  who  denies  that  religious  sanc- 
tions have  a  greater  and  more  essential  influence  on  the  will  than  any 
other  motives.  "My  belief  is,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  "that  no  human 
being,  and  no  society  composed  of  human  beings,  ever  did  or  ever 
will  come  to  much  unless  their  conduct  be  governed  and  guided  by 
the  love  of  some  ethical  ideal ; "  *  and  he  further  expressly  declares  that 
the  religious  feeling  is  "the  essential  basis  of  conduct.'*  Carlyle  is 
still  more  emphatic  respecting  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  life ; 
and  even  Herbert  Spencer  confesses  that  he  wrote  his  Data  of  Ethics 
mainly  because  of  his  belief  that  '  *  the  moral  injunctions  are  losing 
the  authority  given  by  their  supposed  sacred  origin.*'  Even  more 
emphatic  testimony,  to  the  same  effect,  from  other  eminent  scientists 
and  philosophers  might  be  cited. 

This  principle  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  training  of  the  will 
through  obedience  to  authority — an  essential  element  in  its  complete 
discipline.  The  child  first  meets  authority  in  the  will  of  the  parent, 
and  obedience  to  parental  authority  is  the  beginning  of  the  process 

*  From  Address  to  London  School  Board. 
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of  subjecting  ieeling  and  impulse  to  a  higher  law.  The  parent's 
authority  represents  both  love  and  power,  and  the  child's  obedience 
has  its  abiding  spring  in  reverence,  which  Coleridge  calls  "  the  syn- 
thesis of  love  and  fear."  This  gives  the  parent's  will  ascendency 
over  both  the  heart  and  will  of  the  child,  and  imparts  to  it  a  touch  of 
the  Absolute.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  first  deities  which  a  child 
worships  and  obeys  are  his  parents. 

This  discipline  of  the  will  in  obedience  is  next  taken  up  by  the 
school,  whose  authority  is  both  personal  and  institutional.  Here  the 
pupil  is  not  only  trained  in  obedience  to  authority  in  this  new  form, 
but  is  prepared  for  obedience  to  civil  or  governmental  authority, 
which  is  institutional,  and  not  personal.  To  this  end  both  the  autho- 
rity of  the  school  and  of  the  State  should  be  enthroned  in  the  pupil's 
reverence ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  training  the  will  under  a 
deep  sense  of  that  Supreme  Authority  that  is  back  of  family,  school 
and  State.  We  must  not  be  too  slow  to  learn  that  an  essential  con- 
dition of  willing  obedience  to  law  is  a  reverence  for  its  authority,  and 
that  this  involves  a  reverence  for  its  source.  Human  law  has  surest 
and  easiest  ascendency  over  the  heart  and  the  will  when  it  speaks,  not 
simply  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  but  also  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  kings 

It  is  believed  that  history  will  fully  sustain  the  statement  that  every 
wide  attempt  to  ground  moral  obligation,  solely  on  human  authority, 
has  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  the  conscience,,  the  enfeebhng  of 
the  will,  and  the  lowering  of  the  moral  life  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
true  that  a  basis  of  right  and  wrong  can  be  found  in  man's  moral 
nature  ;  but  the  pregnant  fact  of  human  experience  is,  that  their 
authority  over  the  will  is  weak  when  unsupported  by  religious  sanc- 
tions and  influence.  In  the  murky  atmosphere  of  carnal  and  selfish 
appetites  and  desires  moral  distinctions  become  obscure  and  con- 
fused. Virtue  comes  to  be  regarded  as  mere  self-restraint ;  temper- 
ance as  moral  cowardice,  and  theft  as  the  secret  redistribution  of 
wrong  accumulations.     This  is  sad  history. 

The  deep  truth  of  both  reason  and  human  experience  is,  that  the 
religious  motives  transcend  all  others  in  their  influence  on  the  will. 
It  is  the  high  sense  of  obligation  which  they  alone  furnish  that  can 
free  the  will  from  self-bondage  to  the  lower  impulses  and  desires,  and 
make  its  high  purposes  imperative  and  abiding  in  conduct. 

In  the  clear  light  of  these  truths  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  effective  moral  training  in  school  demands  the  vitalizing  influence 
of  religious  truth  and  sanctions ;  and  I  cannot  suppress  the  fear  that 
any  system  of  moral  training  that  ignores  the  Supreme  Source  of 
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right  and  duty,  that  shuts  out  from   obligation  all  ideas  of  God  and 
immortality,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  character  and  life. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  effect  on  the  will  that  would  result  were' 
all  consciousness  of  God's  omniscience  excluded  from  school  training 
as  a  motive.  What  a  help  and  inspiration  to  a  wayward  pupil  is  the 
consciousness  that  the  eye  of  a  loving  and  just  teacher  rests  upon 
him  !  What  courage  and  heroism  in  battle  have  been  inspired  by 
the  eye  of  the  great  soldier  in  command !  What  an  incentive  to 
right  conduct,  and  what  a  restraint  to  wrong-doing  is  the  eye  of  the 
wise  and  good !  Evil  doing  hides  from  sight.  Men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  not  only  because,  but  when,  their  deeds  are  evil. 
These  are  but  weak  illustrations  of  the  inspiring  and  restraining  in- 
fluence on  human  conduct  that  flows  from  a  clear  consciousness  that 
there  is  in  this  universe  an  All-seeing  Eye  that  is  never  closed;  that 
He  who  has  said,  with  infinite  authority,  "Thou  shalt  not,*'  sees/ 
There  is  no  such  vanquisher  of  temptation  as  the  consciousness, 
"Thou,  God,  seest  me!"  The  exclusion  of  all  thought  of  that  Om- 
niscient Eye  from  school-training  would  be  Hke  shutting  out  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  substituting  the  glimmer  of  candles ! 

The  consideration  of  one  more  question  is  necessary  to  complete 
this  discussion — viz :  To  what  extent  can  religious  motives  and  influ- 
ence be  ttsed  in  the  public  school?  And  here  it  will  be  assumed  that 
if  effective  moral  training  be  the  central  duty  of  the  public  school, 
whatever  is  an  essential  means  to  such  training  should  have  due 
place  in  its  instruction  and  discipline. 

There  are  two  extreme  and  opposite  views  on  the  relation  of  re- 
ligion to  moral  training  in  the  public  school.  The  one  asserts  that 
public  school  training  must  be  completely  divorced  from  religion,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  public  school  to 
give  sectarian  religious  instruction  shuts  out  all  religious  truth  and 
sanctions.  The  other  extreme  view  claims  that  formal  religious  in- 
struction must  be  made  the  basis  of  all  moral  training,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  absence  of  the  catechism  and  other  technical  in- 
struction in  religion  from  the  school  necessitates  the  absence  of  all 
vital  religious  influence. 

The  truths  which  we  have  considered  clearly  indicate  that  there  is 
2l  practical  mean  between  these  two  extreme  views.  They  show  that 
what  is  needed  to  give  efficiency  to  moral  training  in  school  is  not 
formal  religious  instruction,  so  much  as  the  quickening  of  the  con- 
science and  the  influencing  of  the  will  by  the  wise  use  of  religious 
motives  and  sanctions.  When  a  witness  appears  in  court  to  give  tes- 
timony he  is  not  formally  instructed  in  religious  doctrines,  but  his 
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conscience  is  quickened,  and  its  authority  reinforced  by  an  oath 
that  appeals  to  the  Omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts  and  the  Supreme 
Source  of  truth  and  oblip^ation.  A  similar  but  less  formal  use  of  the 
common  sanctions  of  religion  is  needed  to  quicken  the  moral  sense 
and  reinforce  the  lower  motives  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young ; 
and  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  necessity  of  the  religious  oath,  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  there  can  be  no  question  respecting  the 
importance  of  religious  sanctions  and  motives  in  school -training.  In 
view  of  the  imperative  need  of  the  most  vital  moral  training  possible 
in  our  schools,  this  necessary  use  of  religious  influence  should  re- 
ceive universal  approval. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  theoretical  objections  can  be  urged  against 
the  practicability  of  the  '*  golden  mean/'  above  suggested ;  but,  hap- 
pily, there  is  no  such  difficulty  or  confusion  in  the  practice  of  thou- 
sands of  teachers.  The  great  majority  of  American  schools  are  reh- 
gious  without  being  sectarian,  and  it  is  high  time  that  this  fact  was 
more  universally  recognized.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  most  im- 
pressive forms  of  presenting  religious  sanctions  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  young  are  prayer,  silent  or  spoken,  and  the  reverent 
reading  of  the  Bible,  especially  those  portions  that  present  human 
duty  in  its  relations  to  the  Divine  Will — forms  still  permitted  and 
widely  used  in  four  fifths  of  American  schools.  I  share  Mr,  Huxley's 
serious  perplexity  in  seeing  how  the  needed  measure  of  religious 
influence  in  our  schools  can  be  secured  without  the  presence  of  a 
Bible;  and  yet,  to  this  end,  its  formal  and  stated  reading  may  not  be 
essential  since  there  are  other  ways  in  which  its  vitalizing  truths  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  conscience  and  the  life. 

At  least  three  avenues  are  open  for  the  introduction  of  religious 
ideas  and  sanctions  into  all  our  schools.  These  are  sacred  song,  the 
literature  of  Christendom,  and,  best  of  all,  faithful  and  fearless  Chris- 
tian teachers,  the  living  epistles  of  the  Truth.  Against  these  there  is 
no  law. — Education, 


Value  of  Edncational  Jonrnals. 

All  teachers,  to  insure  success,  ought  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  leading  principles  of  education,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  correct 
practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  true  end  of  education  is  to  give 
mental  power.  This  is  worth  more  than  knowledge.  It  is  gained 
by  the  right  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  laws  that 
govern  this  growth,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  most  effectual  in 
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securing  this  development  must  be  understood  by  the  successful 
teacher.  Now  educational  journals  treat  chiefly  of  these  subjects. 
In  spite  of  some  inferior  matter  found  in  them,  we  find  much  of 
sterling  worth.  In  them  we  find  the  best  thoughts  of  leading 
educators.  We  are  foolish  if  we  fail  to  profit  by  their  thought, 
experience,  culture.  We  cannot  well  over-estimate  the  value  of 
pondering  the  views  of  superior  minds,  especially  when  they  speak 
directly  to  us,  and  discuss  those  questions  that  we  must  understand. 
All  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  training-schools,  or  of  personal 
contact  with  leading  educators  ;  but  can,  at  least,  come  in  contact 
with  their  thoughts  through  the  columns  of  educational  journals. 

The  approved  methods  of  teaching  are  not  experimental,  but  .have 
been  tested,  and  are  based  upon  fixed  principles.  They  represent 
the  thought  and  experience  of  centuries.  These  methods  are  set 
forth  in  educational  works  and  journals.  The  wise  teacher  gleans 
from  all,  and  takes  for  his  own  what  is  best.  The  physician  reads  his 
medical  journal  to  learn  the  latest  truths  in  the  science  or  practice  of 
medicine.  The  teacher  should  read  his  educational  journal  to  learn 
the  latest  methods  in  his  profession.  The  methods  of  to-day  are  not 
what  they  were  twenty  five  years  ago.  He  who  does  not  keep  up 
with  the  times  by  reading  educational  journals  and  works,  does  more 
to  degrade  than  to  elevate  his  profession.  Even  the  most  learned 
progressive  teacher  can  find  something  of  value  in  them.  They  ordi- 
narily reflect  what  is  best  in  the  profession,  advocate  the  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  are  imbued  with  true  professional  spirit,  and 
mark  every  advance  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  give  a  history  of 
successes  and  failures.  Though  our  skill  as  teachers  will  largely 
depend  upon  our  own  experience,  yet  an  acquaintance  with  the  expe- 
rience of  others  may  save  us  from  many  a  defeat.  Many  a  teacher 
acquires  from  experience,  at  the  pupil's  expense,  what  he  might  have 
easily  learned  from  a  hint  found  in  some  educational  paper. 

Another  use  of  school  journals  is  that  they  assist  in  building  up  the 
profession.  Like  Teachers' s  Institutes,  they  bring  us  together. 
They  contend  for  the  rights  of  the  profession  and  uphold  its  dignity 
and  importance.  They  assist  in  moulding  public  opinion,  relating 
to  the  needs  of  school.  They  teach  the  public  the  nobility  and  im- 
portance of  the  teacher's  work.  They  are  the  champions  of  the 
cause  of  education. 

Again,  educational  journals  enable  the  teacher  to  give  as  well  as 
receive,  'ieachers,  like  members  of  other  professions,  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  write  as  well  as  to  read.     It  greatly  aids  the  elevation 
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of  teaching  if  those  who  originate  successful  plans  communicate  them 
to  their  fellow -teachers  through  the  columns  of  educational  journals. 
To  do  this  is  the  duty  of  the  successful  teacher.  The  teacher  who 
reads  educational  journals  does  not  feel  insulated.  He  feels  that  he 
is  part  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  with  whom  he  has  common 
tasks,  trials,  pleasures,  hopes,  purposes.  He  feels  a  sympathy  for 
all  those  who,  like  himself,  exert  a  governing  spirit  in  the  realms 
of  child-land,  and  prepare  with  tender  care  the  happy  dwellers  to  go 
forth  into  the  great  life  beyond. 

Of  most  marked  value  is  the  inspiration  gained  by  reading  educa- 
tional journals.  Enthusiasm  is  a  vital  quality  in  a  teacher.  The 
non-progressive  teacher  loses  this.  Young  teachers  for  this  reason 
are  sometimes  thought  the  best.  But  the  teacher  who  keeps  the 
mind  active,  the  heart  warm,  and  maintains  lofty  purposes,  need  not 
grow  indifferent  to  his  work.  Inspiration  is  the  thing  in  the  school- 
room. It  is  gained  by  different  means,  potent  among  which  is  the 
communion  with  fellow- teachers. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  on  how  to  use  educational  jour 
nals.  All  reading  should  stimulate  thought.  Reflection  should  fol> 
low  reading.  We  urge  our  pupils  to  think,  and  train  them  to  think 
logically.  Educational  journals  should  set  us  to  thinking.  One 
drop  of  reading  to  two  of  reflection  is  an  excellent  recipe.  Educa- 
tional papers  should  be  read  with  discrimination.  Let  the  reader  con- 
sider well  what  he  reads,  and  appropriate  only  the  true.  Let  him 
remember  that  he  is  the  judge  before  whom  what  he  reads  is  on  trial. 
Let  him  be  open  to  conviction,  but  weigh  carefully  every  thought, 
and  accept  only  the  good.  He  must  not  try  every  plan  or  method 
suggested  in  educational  papers.  Some  of  them  are  wild  fancies. 
But  let  him  immediately  appropriate  whatever  he  flnds  to  be  useful 
to  him  and  make  it  his  own.  Oftentimes  a  hint  from  others  solves 
troublsome  problems.  Educational  journals  are  filled  with  helpful 
hints. 

Above  all,  in  reading,  preserve  your  individuality,  that  fundamental 
principle  of  character,  that  which  gives  man  his  power.  Educational 
works  are  helps,  not  masters.  Used  judiciously,  they  nourish,  invig- 
orate, inspire.  Read  carelessly  and  indiscriminately,  they  are  almost 
worthless. 

Some  teachers  are  distracted  by  contradictory  methods  as  set  forth 
in  educational  journals.  Some  urge  this  system,  others  that.  Criti- 
cism and  counter  criticism — all  methods  are  assailed.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  absurd  found  in  current  educational  litera- 
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ture ;  important  questions,  like  liquids  in  agitation,  cause  froth.  All 
these  defects  in  educational  journals  do  not  rob  them  of  their  intrinsic 
worth.    We  must  separate  the  true  from  the  false. 

Finally,  I  appeal  to  teachers  in  the  name  of  our  calling,  in  the 
name  of  the  schools  scattered  among  our  hills  and  valleys,  in  the 
name  of  a  broader  professional  culture,  in  the  name  of  duty — I 
appeal  to  them  to  neglect  no  means  by  which  a  better  preparation  for 
the  grand  work  of  teaching  may  be  secured  ;  and  I  speak  in  behalf 
of  one  of  these  means,  the  reading  of  educational  journals. — New 
England  Journal  of  Education, 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE 

Beport  on  Fnblio  Health  and  Hygiene. 
By  Arthur  Z.  Koiner,  M.  D.,  Reporter,  of  Roanoke,  Va, 

Perhaps  a  few  remarks  [on  School  Hygiene]  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate here,  as  no  other  subject  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
public  health  as  the  proper  management  and  training  of  the  young. 
School  architecture  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  it 
concerns  the  lives  of  millions,  and  hence  demands  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  sanitary  science.  The  miserable  buildings  of  the  past, 
when  school  months  were  few,  and  the  average  years  of  study  less, 
were  bad  enough ;  but  how  entirely  inadequate  in  their  provisions, 
and  utterly  absurd  are  they  now,  when  we  consider  the  needs  of  the 
more  studious  and  less  active  race  of  to  day  ! 

The  knowledge  and  cure  of  disease  is  better  understood  than 
formerly ;  but  in  the  matter  of  school  hygiene,  its  prevention,  except 
among  some  of  the  more  progressive  institutions  of  the  North,  is 
passed  by  unheeded.  The  mental  is  being  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  nature,  and  the  glory  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  life 
b,  in  a  great  measure,  being  sacrificed  as  the  price  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. From  the  mistakes  in  school  architecture,  which  meet  our  gaze 
on  all  sides,  both  teachers  and  scholars  suffer  alike. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  myopia  is  unknown  among  the  wild 
tribes.  Some  time  ago  at  Berne,  Professor  Pflttger,  a  great  autho 
rity,  gave  it  as  a  fact  that  more  than  one  half  of  forty-five  thousand 
children,  examined  in  Germany,  suffered  from  defective  vision.  In 
some  schools  those  suffering  from  short-sightedness  amounted  to 
seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.,  and  the  Commission  actually  found 
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twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
girls,  suffering  from  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  most  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  excessive  education  would  regret  to  see  the  above  state  of 
things  take  the  place  of  the  indomitable  pluck,  energy  and  endurance 
of  our  forefathers.  To  be  brief,  and  for  reference  to  those  who  may 
interest  themselves,  we  give  what  seems  to  us  the  most  practicable 
statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  model  school-room  : 

(i.)  Shape.  It  should  be  oblong,  the  width  being  to  the  length 
about  as  three  to  four,  with  the  teacher's  platform  at  one  end. 

(2.)  Size.  For  primary  schools,  with  the  attendance  of  fifty,  the 
room  should  be  thirty-three  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  high,  twenty  five 
feet  wide,  with  floor  space  of  sixteen  and  one-half  square  feet,  and 
two  hundred  cubic  feet  to  each  pupil. 

{3.)  Light.  Four  windows  on  left  of  the  pupils  as  they  sit,  the 
top  being  square,  and  not  more  than  six  inches  from  the  ceiling,  the 
bottom  being  not  less  than  three-and-a-half  feet  from  the  floor,  equally 
spaced,  not  grouped,  with  transom  sashes  hung  at  the  back,  is  admis- 
sible. The  size  of  the  windows  in  the  side,  taken  collectively,  should 
equal  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  floor  space.  The  highest  authority  in 
school  hygiene  requires  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty 
square  inches  of  glass  for  each  pupil.  On  the  side  opposite  the  win- 
dows two  doors,  with  transom- windows  above;  hung  at  the  base  and 
between  these,  two  other  transoms  on  the  same  line.  The  wall  should 
be  slightly  tinted,  but  not  the  ceiling.  A  blackboard  should  be  be- 
tween the  doors,  or  back  of  teacher's  platform ;  too  much  wall  black- 
board, so  much  in  vogue,  is  not  desirable. 

The  main  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  location  of  seats  is,  carry  them 
as  far  as  possible  toward  the  window  side  of  the  room — the  aim  being 
to  make  the  arrangement  such  that  the  distance  of  the  outer  row  of 
desks  from  the  windows  shall  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  the  height  of 
the  top  window  from  the  floor.  Besides,  there  should  be  a  suitable 
clothes-roo'm,  where  the  pupils  can  divest  themselves  of  outer  gar- 
ments, and  properly  dry  their  feet;  and  this  should  receive  special 
care  from  the  teachers. 

In  order  that  school  architecture  and  school  hygiene  may  be  made 
effective,  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed  under  proper  sanitary 
supervision,  and  an  intelligent,  progressive  physician  should  consti- 
tute at  least  one  member  of  every  school  board;  for  nothing  which 
concerns  the  public  health  more  urgently  deserves  our  most  careful 
attention. 

The  matter  of  physical  training  and  development  is  one  upon 
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which  we  might  write  an  entire  report.  We  are  turning  back  to  the 
Greek  games  and  customs,  and  this  bespeaks  advancement  in  that 
direction,  for  whoever  heard  of  a  nation  recovering  its  manhood  when 
once  lost?  Many  of  our  colleges  have  well  equipped  gymnasiums, 
aod  many  others  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  physical  develop  • 
ment  and  training.  Exercise  is  beginning  to  be  considered  more 
important  in  the  schools,  because  it  is  education.  All  true  education 
is  that  which  secures  healthful  development.  Thought,  as  well  as 
bodily  exercise,  causes  waste  of  material  and  demands  re -supply. 
Life  and  health  depend  upon  this  relationship  of  demand  and  waste  and 
of  re-supply.  Exercise  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  renovation  of  tissue, 
and  is  needful,  because  in  the  process  of  life  all  tissue  is  undergoing 
destruction.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  exercise  over  all  forms  of  or- 
ganic functional  action  that,  while  the  human  system  has  a  perfect  ap- 
paratus for  life,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  exercise  for  its  efficient 
operation  and  proper  continuance.  More  attention  is  being  given  to 
body  building,  or  a  general  or  equable  development  of  all  the  parts, 
than  to  mere  muscular  training,  and  this  bespeaks  important  advance 
in  school  hygiene. 

The  object  is  not  to  over-develop  a  special  set  of  muscles,  as  many 
of  the  athletic  games  have  a  tendency  to  do,  but  to  seek  such  vital 
capacity,  such  adjustment  of  all  the  parts,  as  will  best  sustain  the 
whole.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  a  careful  development  of  the 
weaker  or  deficient  parts.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  determined  by 
that  of  its  weakest  link,  and  this  is  too  often  the  case  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  body.  The  type  of  exercise  should,  therefore,  be  studied,  so 
as  to  suit  the  amount  of  ''capital  of  health ''  of  the  individual.  Ath- 
letics, gymnastics  and  calisthenics  should  be  practiced  where  free  out- 
of-door  exercise  cannot  be  taken. 

The  school  life  should  not  prove  any  risk  to  health,  but  should 
have  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  it  as  one  of  its  educational 
designs.  The  glory  of  a  hardy  and  vigorous  race  will  thereby  be 
sustained. 

Sapplementary  Beading. 

At  the  last  executive  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, this  committee  was  appointed  **  To  prepare  a  list  of  books  and 
papers  useful  for  supplementary  reading,  arranged,  perhaps,  in  three 
groups,  according  to  the  advancing  capacity  of  the  child."  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  brief  statement  of  views  on  some  of  the  questions  which 
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have  presented  themselves  during  the  preparation  of  the  lists  may  be 
of  use  to  those  who  consult  them  for  guidance. 

I.  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  What  plan  should  be  followed  in  sup- 
plementary reading  ?  In  the  view  of  your  committee  it  is  not  desira- 
ble or  possible  that  a  uniform  plan  should  be  adopted.  We  suggest 
two  or  three : 

1.  Supplementary  reading  may  be  used  as  a  school  reading  exer- 
cise in  place  of  some  of  the  work  now  done  with  the  regular  reading- 
book.  In  such  case  the  purposes  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  class  exercise,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  be 
read  each  day,  and,  therefore,  more  attention  given  to  cultivating  the 
art  of  getting  out  of  books  what  is  in  them.  For  an  exercise  in  read- 
ing at  sight  a  single  copy  of  a  book  may  be  made  to  do  good  service, 
which  will  be  increased,  if  those  who  listen  as  well  as  those  who  read 
are  required  to  prepare  abstracts  of  the  matter  presented.  With 
third  and  fourth -reader  classes  such  an  exercise  once  a  week  will  be 
found  to  be  very  stimulating. 

2.  It  will  be  profitable  to  let  puoils  try  to  tell  what  they  have  read 
at  home.  By  questioning,  the  teacher  may  contrive  to  supply  marked 
deficiencies,  and  to  make  the  exercise  interesting  to  all.  If  such  an 
exercise  occurs  but  once  a  week,  the  parts  of  different  pupils  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  build  up  a  consecutive  narrative  of  some  length. 
Or,  where  the  matter  lends  itself  to  such  treatment  better,  the  class 
exercise  may  be  a  conversation  upon  a  certain  subject  or  chapter, 
which  shall  seek  to  develop  the  children's  familiarity  with  the  matter, 
the  suggestions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  difficulties  which  it  pre- 
sented, and  so  on.  In  these  and  other  ways  a  sine:le  copy  or  two  of 
a  book  may  be  made  to  do  useful  service  for  a  class. 

3.  Supplementary  reading  may  be,  with  fourth  and  fifth -reader 
pupils  especially,  a  matter  wholly  outside  the  regular  recitation  work 
of  the  school.  It  may  be  simply  fostered  by  calling  attention  to 
books  which  it  is  desirable  to  read,  and  stimulating  interest  in  them ; 
or  certain  books  may  be  prescribed  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
studies  of  certain  years  of  the  course;  or  the  teacher's  direction  of 
the  work  may  go  no  farther  than  to  require,  from  time  to  time,  reports 
of  books  read  by  the  pupils. 

4.  The  practice  of  reading  to  young  children  is  especially  com- 
mended. It  creates  a  desire  to  learn  to  read,  and  thus  makes 
school  more  attractive.  When  they  have  been  interested  in  some- 
thing read  to  them,  help  them  to  tell  it  over,  and  lend  them  the  book 
that  they  may  con  it  over  and  gather  what  they  can  from  it. 
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IL  In  what  lines  is  it  most  desirable  that  children  should  read  ?  In 
the  earliest  years,  stories  which  teach  wholesome  practical  truths,  like 
i^op's  Fables ;  or  which  stimulate  the  imagination,  cultivate  simple 
and  kindly  emotions,  and  create  fresh  interest  in  common  scenes  and 
objects  of  nature,  like  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  or  any  good  collection 
of  poems  for  children.  This  line  of  reading  leads  to  the  classic  sto- 
ries of  the  old  world,  to  tales  from  Shakespeare  and  the  poets,  fur- 
nishing a  ground  work  for  the  understanding  of  literature,  and  at 
length  to  works  of  literary  art,  like  Scott's  poems  and  romances. 
At  the  same  period  simple  books  about  animals  possess  wonderful 
interest  and  open  the  way  to  learning  both  geography  and  natural 
history. 

At  the  time  when  geography  is  commenced  books  of  travel  be- 
come of  especial  interest  and  value.  Out  of  the  expanding  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  the  heroic  stories  should  grow  a  desire  to  know 
history,  and  if  the  proper  material  is  furnished  them  there  are  few 
fourth- reader  pupils  who  will  not  prefer  it  to  fiction.  But  the  history 
should  be  picturesque,  anecdotal,  creating  a  real  interest  in  noble 
deeds  and  high  character.  That  these  should  fire  the  pupil's  imagi- 
nation and  form  his  ideals,  is  of  incomparably  more  importance  than 
the  most  elaborate  apparatus  of  names  and  dates. — Committee, 


A  Langnage  Lesson. 

A  SWEDISH  LEGEND. 


There  was  once  a  king,  who.  to  the and of  God,  a 

magnificent By  his  order  no  one  was to  contribute  to 

it a So  it   was   done;    beautiful the   cathedral  in 

its and 

and,  and,  honor,  all,  pomp,  glory,  stood,  express,  cathedral,  shil- 
ling, allowed,  erected,  splendor,  even. 

the  king to  be  put  up  a  tablet,  which  he  had ,  in 

gold,  an  inscription,  that  he,  the ,  had  built  the ,  and  that 

no had thereto  a  single  shilling     when  the 

had  remained  up  one and  one .the was in 

the  night  and  in of  the name  was  another,  and  it  was  the 

of  a  poor  woman,  so now  it  stood that  she  built 

the  cathedral. 
2 
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This the  king  to  the  highest,  and  he had  her  name 

and  his inscribed the  next  day  the  woman's 

name  was  found  upon  the ,  and  again  the read  that  she 

had the  temple. 

church,  tablet,  marble,  day,  place,  name,  one,  letters,  great,  carved, 
king,  night,  altered,  announcing,  then,  written,  caused,  splendid, 
had,  king's  inscription,  else,  on,  contributed,  that,  erased,  again, 
built,  degree,  poor,  immediately,  but,  tablet,  enraged,  people,  again, 
own. 

the  third the  king's was  in  the  inscription,  and 

for  the time  it ,  and  the  other in  its  stead 

the  king that  it  was  the of  God  which  had ,  and 

he  sent the  woman  and her his  throne of  ter 

ror,  she  stood  in  the of  the  king, addressed  thus  : 

" ,  a  wonderful  thing  has Now,  before and 

to  save  thy  life,  tell  me  that thou  not  hear  my that 

no  one  should to  the  cathedral?      thou  given 

somewhat  ?" 

vanished,  brought,  placed,  presence,  woman,  written,  occurred, 
truth,  God,  for,  time,  appeared,  perceived,  name,  didst,  full,  for,  third, 
who,  contribute,  notwithstanding,  her,  command,  anything,  then, 
finger,  before,  hast. 

Then  the  woman  fell  at  the  king's  feet  and  said  :  *'  Mercy,  my 
lord,  the  king.  I  am  very  poor,  and  having  saved  a  shilling  by  my 
spinning,  I  wished  for  God's  honor  to  give  it  to  the  building  of  His 
temple.  But,  O,  king,  I  feared  thy  command,  and  with  my  shilling 
I  bought  a  bundle  of  hay  and  strewed  it  before  the  oxen  that  dragged 
the  stone  for  thy  church,  and  they  ate  it.  So  I  thought  to  fulfill 
my  wish  without  transgressing  thy  ordinance." 

Then  the  king  perceived  that  God  had  accepted  her  offering  as  a 
richer  contribution  than  all  he  lavished  upon  the  costly  temple. 


Copy  this  on  the  blackboard  and  start  the  class  somewhat  as 
follows : 

"  In  to-day's  lesson  I  want  to  see  how  quick  you  are  to  catch  an 
author's  thought.  All  the  words  between  the  first  two  black  lines 
are  to  be  used  in  the  four  lines  above,  either  in  the  blanks,  or  in 
places  where  there  are  no  blanks.  Now,  look  through  the  first 
paragraph,  and  see  how  near  you  can  come  to  using  up  in  it  all 
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the  given  words.  As  you  use  a  word  you  had  better  put  a  little 
mark  on  it.  Then  you  will  know  when  you  have  used  them  all.  I 
will  wait  a  few  minutes.  When  you  have  completed  the  first  para- 
graph show  it  to  me.* ' 

The  following  paragraph  will  furnish  enough  work  for  the  next 
lesson,  if  the  class  has  pluck  enough  to  stick  to  it  until  they  get  it  in 
proper  shape.  It  develops  their  power  over  words,  and  trains  them 
to  look  closely  into  the  sense  of  a  sentence. — Intelligence. 


Emulation  and  Overwork. — The  Scripture  classes  * 'emula- 
tions'* with  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revelings,  and  such  like,  as  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal. 
v :  20,  21),  yet  this  element  in  human  nature  is  constantly  appealed  to, 
especially  in  the  young  and  among  those  who  are  seeking  an  educa- 
tion. There  are  honors  to  be  taken,  there  are  prizes  to  be  won,  and 
the  question  is  not  what  a  student  working  in  the  fear  of  God  and  for 
His  glory  can  accomplish,  but  how  much  can  a  person  do  under  whip 
and  spur,  in  the  hope  of  outdoing  others  and  winning  away  from 
them  special  honors  and  favors. —  The  Christian. 


Book  Notices. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION.  By  William  H. 
Payne,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Author  of  "  Chapters  on  School  Supervision,'*  &c.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.     1886.     Price,  I1.25. 

Of  the  three  phases  of  educational  study — the  historical,  the  practical,  and  the 
scientific — it  is  the  scientific,  or  the  discussion  of  principles  and  doctrines,  that  the 
author  undertakes  in  this  volume.  This  he  does,  not  that  the  others  are  unimportant , 
bftt  because,  in  discussing  methods,  the  absolute  criterion,  the  ultimate  test  of  their 
Talue,  is  the  educational  principle  or  law  underlying  them.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
understand  the  educational  principle  will,  necessarily,  use  mechanical  methods. 
"  Method,*'  says  one  author,  "has  an  incomparable  value  when  it  directs  capitalized 
energy,  wisdom,  and  culture ;  but  method  is  taught  at  some  sacrifice  of  scholarship 
and  culture  when  it  accompanies  a  teacher's  instruction  in  subjects  and  is  made  a 
characteristic  element  in  his  course  of  study."  *<  Contrasted  with  a  principle,  a  rule 
is  nndiscriminating,  narrowing,  unfruitful ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  systematic 
training  in  method  has  a  tendency  to  rob  the  teacher  of  his  freedom,  his  versatility, 
and  his  personal  power."  "  Freedom  and  power  must  come  from  a  much  higher 
source."   *^  The  sources  of  such  power  doubtless  lie,  in  large  measure,  in  a  happy  con- 
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stitution  of  soul  that  is  quite  iudependent  of  school  trainiug ;  in  innate  benevolence  and 
sympathy  and  quick  intuitions ;  but  there  are  also  the  added  elements  of  wide  schol- 
arship, accurate  mental  training,  and  professional  knowledge  of  the  scientific  type,  as 
distinguished  from  the  formal  rules  of  method."  It  is  the  author's  aim  to  elevate  the 
teacher  into  a  higher  conception  of  his  work  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  deriving 
from  its  exercise  those  high  enjoyments  which  are  inherent  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing no  less  than  in  those  of  medicine  and  law. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302-4,  Main  street. 

THE  BEGINNER'S  LATIN  BOOK.  By  William  C.  Collar,  A.  M.,  Head-master 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  M.  Grant  Daniell,  A.  M.,  Principal  Chauncy-Hall 
School,  Boston.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  |i.io. 

We  have  examined  this  little  volume  with  considerable  care,  and  think  it  an  excel- 
lent elementary  book.  The  authors  have  adopted,  as  the  controlling  idea  of  their 
plan,  "  The  Maximum  of  Practice  with  the  Minimum  of  Theory/'  believing  that  the 
thorough  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  Latin  by  the  young  learner  must  be  more  art 
than  science ;  more  the  work  of  observation,  comparison,  and  imitation,  than  the  me- 
chanical following  of  rules  or  the  exercise  of  analysis  and  conscious  inductive  reason- 
ing. They  have  exhibited  good  judgment  in  deciding  what  ought  to  be  studied  at 
once  and  what  postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  forms  of  the  subjunctive,  for  exam- 
ple, are  taught  along  with  the  general  paradigm  of  the  verb,  but  are  not  translated 
till  the  pupil  studies  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  sentences,  thus  removing  one  of  the 
stumbling-stones  in  the  way  of  pupils.  To  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  moderate  use 
of  Latin  orally  in  recitation,  and  to  afford  convenient  exercises  for  training  the  ear 
and  enlarging  the  vocabulary  of  the  learner,  Colloquia  have  been  added.  Should  any 
teacher  prefer  not  to  use  them,  he  can  omit  them  without  impairing  the  continuity  of 
the  lessons.  The  forms  are  presented  in  a  manner  easily  understood,  and  their  use 
is  illustrated  in  a  large  number  of  well-arranged  exercises. 

THE  RISE  AND  EARLY  CONSTITUTION  OF  UNIVERSITIES  WITH  A 
SURVEY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  EDUCATION.  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  Professor 
cf  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburg.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1887.     Price  |i.SO. 

This  interesting  volume  forms  No.  3  of  the  International  Educational  Series  now 
being  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  In  the  history  of  the  rise  and  organ- 
ization of  Universities  the  student  of  education  sees  the  definite  modes  in  which  the 
contributions  of  the  past  have  been  transmitted.  He  sees  what  are  the  subjects  that 
have  given  training  and  culture  to  past  ages.  He  finds  that  in  general  the  same  sub- 
jects have  furnished  the  staple  of  secondary  and  higher  education  from  the  first 
schools  in  classic  times  down  to  the  present.  He  learns  the  history  of  methods  of 
organization,  of  discipline  and  of  instruction.  These  lectures  form  a  part  of  Profes- 
sor Laurie's  course  on  the  history  and  institutes  of  education — they  are  written  in  a 
pleasant  style,  and  convey  valuable  information  and  suggestion  to  the  reader.  The 
volume  forms  an  excellent  addition  to  our  pedagogical  literature. 

THE  NATIONAL  QUESTION  BOOK.  A  Graded  Course  of  Study  for  Teachera 
and  Those  Preparing  to  Teach.  By  Edward  R.  Shaw.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Co.    354  pp*;  i2mo.    Price  to  teachers,  |i. 50,  post-paid. 
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"  How  to  Make  Teaching  a  Profession  '*  has  engaged  the  best  thought  of  our  wisest 
teachers.  It  is  plain  that  to  accomplish  this  the  teacher  must  pass  from  the  stage  of 
elementary  knowledge  to  more  extensive  attainments.  There  are  steps  in  this  move 
ment.  One  reason  why  there  has  been  so  little  movement  forward  by  those  who  have 
made  this  first  step,  is  that  there  was  nothing  marked  out  as  a  second  step. 

This  volume  is  a  contribution  to  pedagogic  progress.  It  is  a  question-book,  and  a 
good  deal  more.     It  points  out  to  the  teacher  a  ro€ul  to  professional Jitness, 

In  the  preface  the  course  of  study  is  given  usually  pursued  in  our  best  normal 
schools.  This  proposes  four  grades — third,  second,  first,  and  professional.  Then 
questions  are  given  appropriate  for  each  of  these  grades.  Answers  follow  each  section. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  teacher  will  use  the  book  somewhat  as  follows :  If  he  is  in  the 
third  grade  he  will  put  the  questions  to  himself  found  in  this  book  concerning  geog- 
raphy, history,  grammar,  orthography,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  get 
out  the  answer.  Having  done  this  he  will  go  on  to  the  other  grades  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  this  way  he  will  know  as  to  his  fitness  to  pass  an  examination  for  those 
grades. 

In  the  dress  and  print  of  this  volume  the  publishers  have  shown  good  taste.  It  is 
on  fine  paper,  in  good,  clear  type,  and  is  substantially  bound. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Second  Series:  Adapted  to  children 
reading  the  Fourth  School  Reader.  Edited  for  School  and  Home  Use,  by  J.  H. 
Stickney.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.    1886.     Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

These  tales  selected  from  the  works  of  this  charming  writer  for  children  are 
more  advanced  than  those  making  up  the  First  Series.  The  volume  is  gotten  up  in 
good  style — good  paper,  and  excellent  print — and  a  number  of  illustrations.  The 
children  will  find  it  very  attractive. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  COMPASS,  TRANSIT  AND  LEVEL.  By  A.  V. 
Lane,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Associated  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

This  little  book  is  the  outgrowth  uf  its  author's  experience  and  needs  in  the  class- 
room. 

It  answers  in  a  clear  and  simple,  yet  accurate  and  thorough  manner,  not  only  the 
question  How  f  but  Why  ?  And  so,  requiring  only  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
mathematics,  it  will  be  of  service  both  to  practical  surveyors  and  to  College  stu- 
dents— such  as  desire  to  understand  what  they  do. 

Each  method  is  led  up  to  by  explanatory  remarks,  followed  when  needed  by 
mathematical  proofs  and  discussions. 

It  covers  a  rather  neglected  ground,  and  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  any 
text-book  on  surveying. 

Desirable  graphic  aid  is  rendered  by  carefully  drawn  diagrams. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECAY  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  C.  S.  Weeks,  Den- 
tist. Pages  23,  i2mo.  pamphlet.  Price  10  cenU.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  753 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  interest  in  this  question  is  deepening.  That  there  is  a  marked  decadence  in 
the  durability  of  the  teeth,  as  compared  with  fifty  years  ago,  the  most  superficial 
observer  admits.    That  nature  is  being  in  some  way  defrauded  of  her  rights  as  a 
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monopolist  in  tooth-making  is  apparent.  How  to  prevent  this  deplorable  state  of 
affiurs,  and  restore  to  her  rights  so  long  exclusively  hers,  is  a  question  of  importance. 
Dr.  Weeks  in  this  brief  essay  presents  some  new  ideas,  and  proves  his  position  ten- 
able at  least  It  is  well  worth  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  have  not  already 
sacrificed  theijnatural  ivory  to  the  dental  china,  and  also  to  parents  who  desire  to 
ward  off  the  impending  danger  to  their  children's  teeth. 

» 

SECOND  NATURAL  HISTORY  READER.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.- 
Author  of  "  Homes  without  Hands,"  etc.     With  numerous  illustrations.    Boston 
Boston  School  Supply  Co.     1886. 

Children  are  more  interested  in  few  things  than  in  the  animal  life  around  them. 
If  then  their  observations  can  be  s6  directed  as  to  lead  towards  a  scientific  study  of 
Natural  History  much  will  be  accomplished.  This  series  of  Readers  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this,  by  presenting  in  clear  and  simple  language  and  well-graded  lessons 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  Science.  In  print,  paper,  binding  and  illustration, 
they  are  all  that  could  be  asked. 

IVANHOE :  A  Romance.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Complete,  with  Notes  and 
Glossary.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

The  publishers  have  given  in  cheap  and  desirable  form  this  masterpiece  of  Sir 
Walter.  No  one  should  fail  to  read  it.  The  Notes  and  Glossary  form  a  valuable 
addition. 

GRADED  LESSONS  IN  LETTER-WRITING  AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 
By  Edward  G.  Ward,  Assistant  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  author  has  collected  in  four  numbers  all  the  forms  used  commonly  in  busi  - 
ness.  Book  i  is  devoted  to  Simple  Familiar  Letters  and  Bills^  with  such  rules  for 
Capitals  and  Punctuation  as  are  well  within  the  grasp  of  the  young  pupil.  B9ok  2 
continues  Simple  Familiar  Letters,  and  takes  up  the  study  of  Ctuk  and  Personal 
Accounts,  Receipts,  Checks  and  Orders,  Book  3  continues  Letter-  IVriting,  and  adds 
the  study  of  Promissory  Notes,  Due-Bills,  Drafts  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  The 
leading  feature  of  Book  4  is  the  training  it  gives  in  Business  Correspondence.  The 
books  are  well  gotten  up,  and  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  familiarizing  pupils 
with  the  usual  business  papers. 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price, 
15  cents  each. 

This  enterprising  firm  have  recently  added  to  this  series  Nos.  19  and  20,  The 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  with  Notes,  and  a  chapter  completing  his  life ; 
No.  21,  Poor  Richard* s  Almanac  and  other  Papers,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  with 
Notes ;  and  Nos.  22  and  23,  Tanglewood  Tales,  for  boys  and  girls.  Being  a  Second 
Wonder-Book.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Nos.  19  and  20,  and  also  Nos.  22  and 
23,  can  be  had  bound  together  in  boards  at  40  cents. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN .  A  Second  Reader.  Stickney.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

The  well-earned  reputation  of  this  author  for  skill  in  preparing  books  suitable  for 
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the  instruction  of  young  children  will  be  increased  by  this  volume.  The  element  ot 
"  naturalness  '*  is  distinctly  marked.  The  stories  are  such  as  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  children,  and  are  selected  from  writers  of  acknowledged  merit — not  madt  up  for 
the  purpose*  The  author  uses  the  matter  very  skillfully  co  bring  out  the  best  re- 
sults, and  makes  many  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers  using  the  book. 

THE  NEW  THIRD  MUSIC  READER.  With  two-part  Exercises  and  Songs, 
and  Directions  to  Teachers.  By  Luther  Whiting  Mason.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1886.     Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

The  books  of  this  course  thus  far  have  aimed  to  give  the  pupil  ability  to  read 
easy  two-part  music  in  nine  different  keys  in  the  major  scale,  from  their  knowledge 
of  (i)  the  scale,  represented  by  notes  upon  the  staff,  and  (2)  the  relative  length  of 
sounds  in  a  measure  by  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  notes.  They  are  now  led 
to  regard  the  single  sound  as  a  member  of  a  harmonic  combination.  The  most  im- 
portant harmonies  are  presented  in  the  usual  keys,  and  the  pupil  is  made  to  see  how, 
through  the  combination  of  any  two  sounds,  two-part  song  is  developed. 

DEUTSCHE  FIBEL.  DEUTSCHES  ERSTES  LESEBUCH,  DEUTSCHES 
ZWEITES  LESEBUCH.  DEUTSCHES  DRITTES  LESEBUCH  FUR  AME- 
RIKANISCHE  SCHULEN.  Von  W.  H.  Weick  und  C.  Grebner.  Cincin- 
nati :    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

This  series  has  been  prepared  with  the  aim  of  presenting  to  American  children  the 
most  improved  facilities  for  learning  German.  Beginning  with  the  most  elementary 
forms,  the  pupil  is  led  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  comprehension  of  simple  stories 
and  poems,  and  is  enabled  to  convert  English  exercises  into  German.  The  books  are 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  are  very  handsomely  illustrated. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Student's  Guide  to  Struc- 
tural, Morphological  and  Physiological  Botany.  By  Robert  Bentley,  F.  L.  S , 
Professor  Botany  in  King's  College,  London.  Prepared  as  a  sequel  to  *'  Descrip  * 
tive  Botany."  By  Eliza  A.  Youmans,  author  of  "  The  First  Book  of  Botany,'^ 
&c.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1886. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  American  edition  Miss  Youmans  quotes  from  the  introduction 
to  her  book  on  Descriptive  Botany  the  following  language :  *<  While  the  portion 
of  botany  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted  cannot  be  learned  from  books,  there  is 
another  part  of  this  science  that  may  be  more  successfully  pursued  by  ordinary  school 
methods  of  instruction.  This  is  physiological  botany.  By  means  of  diagrams  and 
the  explanations  of  the  text,  the  scholar  is  enabled  to  perceive  how  and  of  what  the 
parts  of  plants  are  built  up,  and  what  functions  they  perform  in  its  history  as  a  living 
being.''  The  present  volume  is  designed  to  fill  just  that  place.  It  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  Robert  Bentley,  an  eminent  English  lx>tanist,  who  has  had  large  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  whose  various  text-books  hold  a  first  place  in  his  own  country. 

THE  INTERSTATE  READERS:  I.  Primary,  a  Monthly  Periodical  for  Primary 
Schools.  2.  Intermediate  Monthly,  Entertaining  and  Instructive  Stories  for  Boys 
and  Girls.     Chicago  and  Boston  :  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company. 

These  are  monthly  publications,  filled  with  stories  suited  to  the  class  of  pupils  they 
represent,  are  well  illustrated,  and  are  models  of  typography. 
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A  GAME  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT— LITERARY 
SALAD.  By  Rose  Porter.  Price,  50  cents.  Chicago  and  Boston  :  The  Interstate 
Publishing  Company. 

The  game  consists  of  250  cards,  on  each  of  which  is  printed  a  sentiment  or  expression 
from  some  author.  The  cards  are  distributed  among  the  players  (any  number  may 
participate)  and  a  sentiment  is  read.  Some  one  is  called  on  to  answer,  and  if  he 
fails  on  two  trials  the  question  is  passed  to  the  next.  It  affords  much  entertainment, 
stimulates  the  reading  of  literature,  and  puts  the  players  in  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  desirable  extracts. 

THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE.  A  Story  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Harriet  Martineau.     Boston:   Ginn&Co.     1886.     Mailing  price,  40 cents. 

Harriet  Martineau  was  a  remarkable  woman  and  a  voluminous  writer.  In  many 
departments  of  literature  she  was  very  successful.  This  story,  portraying  some  of  .the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  well  calculated  to  interest  the  young,  and 
fix  in  their  minds  Ihe  prominent  events  of  that  remarkable  period.  It  forms  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  series  of  ''Classics  for  Children." 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  By  H.  W.  Keigwin,  Professo*" 
of  Mathematics,  Glenwood  Collegiate  Institute,  Matawan,  N.  J.  Boston :  Ginn 
&  Co.    Mailing  Price,  25  cents. 

"  This  little  book,"  (41  pages),  says  the  author,  "  is  Intended  as  an  outline  of 
thorough  oral  instruction,  and  is  all  the  *  text'  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  into 
my  pupils'  hands.  It  should  of  course  be  accompanied  by  a  good  set  of  exercises 
and  problems. 

Pupils  study  algebra  with  much  more  interest  and  profit  when  they  are  led  to  dis- 
cover and  to  interpret  their  own  formulas  and  to  compose  their  own  rules.  I  have 
left  much  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  do,  and  have  aimed  to  make  the  outline 
brief,  accurate  and  useful  as  a  text-book." 

EUREKA  RECITATIONS.— We  have  just  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy 
of  number  eight  of  the  series  of  Recitations  called  '*  The  Eureka  Recitations  and 
Readings."  It  is  a  very  good  collection,  and  has  been  compiled  and  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Randall-Diehl,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of  standard 
works  on  Elocution,  and  also  as  a  teacher  of  the  art.  It  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress, postpaid,  on  receipt  of  twelve  cents  in  stamps,  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  the 
Publishers,  31  Rose  Street,  New  York. 

BEGINNERS'  BOOK  IN  FRENCH.  Illustrated  with  Humorous  Pictures.  By 
Sophie  Doriot.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     Mailing  price,  95  cents. 

Children,  for  whom  this  book  is  designed,  care  nothing  for  the  intrinsic  meaning 
or  value  of  words.  In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  teaching  them  a  foreign 
language,  it  is  necessary  to  amuse  them,  awaken  their  enthusiasm,  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathy.  In  object-teaching  it  requires  teachers  of  exceptional  ability  or  of  special 
energy  to  experience  and  communicate  a  never-failing  enthusiasm  about  the  chair 
they  are  sitting  on,  or  the  table  placed  before  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author 
has  found  that  by  giving  children  and  other  beginners  subjects  which  they  like,  or 
which  are  calculated  to  excite  their  curiosity,  they  will,  in  order  to  conquer  the 
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point  which  is  luring  them,  master  words  and  expressions  in  a  time  and  manner  that 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  best-arranged  methods. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  present  book  has  been  prepared.  It  is  intended  as 
a  relief  to  teachers,  and  a  source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  to  young  pupils. 
The  pictures  have  been  made  as  humorous  as  possible.  They  are  exact  illustrations 
of  the  text  following  them,  having  been  drawn  expressly  to  accompany  it. 

Part  II,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  excellent  reading  material,  interesting 
and  at  the  same  time  easy. 

A  COMPANION  FIRST  READER.  By  M.  J.  Wood.  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago :     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1887. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  supplement  Appleton's  First  Reader,  but  can  be 
used  with  any  First  Reader.  It  is  intended  especially  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
reviews  ;  and  so  it  furnishes  the  pupils  with  new  applications  of  the  words  used  in 
the  First  Reader.  It  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  shortening  the  elementary 
stage  of  learning  to  read. 

A  GRADED  METHOD  FOR  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR. By  M.  D.  Mugan,  Principal  of  the  0*Fallon  School.  For  sale  by  H.  I. 
Ingerson  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Price,  35  cents. 

This  book  contains  the  elementary  facts  of  English  Grammar  in  concise  form,  and 
illustrates  them  by  a  large  number  of  easy  sentences.  The  author's  method  of  an- 
alysis is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

FIRST  WEEKS  AT  SCHOOL,  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  Primer,  illustrated  with 
colored  pictures,  and  covering  the  work  of  the  child's  first  few  weeks  at  school.  It 
is  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

We  have  received  from  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Popular 
Syntmyms,  or  Twenty- Five  Thousand  Words  in  ordinary  use,  price,  10  cents ;  and 
IVords  Correctly  Spoken— SitiOTl,  Familiar  Talks  with  Friends  "  Out  West,"  by  E. 
M.  Avery,  Ph.  D.     Price,  15  cents. 
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How  TO  Build  a  House. — We  have  just  received  from  the  publisher  a  neat,  new 
book,  with  the  above  title,  containing  plans  and  specifications  for  twenty-five  houses, 
of  all  sizes,  from  two  rooms  up ;  also  engravings,  showing  the  appearance  of  houses 
built  from  the  plans  given. 

In  addition,  it  has  valuable  information  of  permanent  and  practical  value  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  building  and  building  contracts,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  those 
who  intend  to  build,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  reciept  of  25  cents,  by 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  31  Rose  street,  New  York. 

Special  Announcement — The  Journal  of  Morphology— C.  O.  Whitman, 
Editor, — Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  lithographer  to  produce  one  of  the  very  elaborate 
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plates  of  the  Journal  of  Morphology  which  he  had  undertaken,  the  first  number 
cannot  be  issued  until  March.  Most  of  the  plates  were  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
Germany  and  placed  in  the  most  competent  hands. 

The  Journal  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the  leading  men  in  its  department,  and  will 
be  issued  through  agencies  in  England  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  America.  Sub- 
scription price,  $6  per  year.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago. 

An  important  addition  has  just  been  made  to  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
consisting  of  a  New  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary  of  nearly  12,000  per- 
sonages, and  a  New  Pronouncing  Gazatteer  of  the  World,  noting  and  locating  over 
20,000  places. 

These,  with  the  12,500  new  words  recently  added,  make  this  the  largest  and  most 
complete  dictionary  in  the  English  language. 

Worcester's  Dictionary  presents  the  accepted  usage  of  our  best  writers  and  public 
speakers.  Nearly  all  of  our  American  literature  is  based  upon  this  dictionary — e.  g,, 
the  works  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Irving,  Whittier ;  the  speeches  of  Web- 
ster, Choate,  Everett;  the  histories  of  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Mc Master,  etc. 

It  also  excels  in  the  accuracy  and  conciseness  of  its  definitions. 

The  next  number  (Volume  IV,  No.  34)  of  Latins  et  GRiGCE  will  conUin  Juli 
lists  of  all  words  occurring  in  Casar  more  than  one  hundred  times,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  frequency  of  occurrence ;  and  those  in  Cicero's  Orations.  It  will  also  contain, 
in  tabulated  form,  the  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  required 
work  in  College  in  those  subjects  at  the  principal  colleges ;  also  a  complete  index  of 
the  volume.  This  special  number  will  be  sold  at  25  cents.  Five  to  one  address 
fifty  cents,  if  ordered  in  advance.  No.  33  contained  the  Latine  Parsing  and  Analysis 
tables  (using  Latin  Grammatical  terms).  These  tables  are  also  printed  separately. 
The  «*  Studies  in  Greek  Synonymes  "  were  begun  in  No.  30;  the  four  numbers  contain- 
ing these  will  be  furnished  for  ^i.  Vol.  I  is  out  of  print,  Vol.  II,  a  few  sets  (unbound), 
at  I3,  Vol.  Ill  at  |2,  Vols.  II,  III,  and  IV  together  for  |6.  Now  is  the  time  to  com- 
plete sets.  Single  copies  of  many  numbers  can  be  supplied  at  25  cents.  The  Latins 
PRES.S,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  that  owing  to  the  very  large  call  for 
Minto's  MAnuaf  of  English  Prose  Literature,  they  have  decided  to  print  it  themselves 
instead  of  importing  sheets.  This  will  enable  them  to  reduce  the  price  from  %z  to 
^1.50. 


We  have  received  a  sample  of  the  Automatic  Mucilage  Pencil — a  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  those  who  have  to  use  mucilage,  and  yet  desire  to  avoid  in  good 
degree  the  disagreeable  stickiness  so  common  in  its  use.  The  pencil  may  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  Price,  25  cents.  For  sale  by  T.  J.  Starke  &  Son,  909  Main  Street, 
and  Randolph  &  English,  1302-4  Main  Street. 

Wb  have  received  from  the  Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company  their  splendid 
Almanac  for  1887 — a  genuine  work  of  art. 
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Literary  Notes. 

The  Harvard  College  Catalogue,  Just  issued,  gives  the  new  requirements  for  exami- 
nation, and  names  as  the  text-book  for  examination  in  American  History,  down  to 
1783,  Higginson*.s  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  for  publication  soon  after  January  ist,  "A 
Synopsis  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics,"  by  L.  H.  Luce,  M. 
D.,  who,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years'  practice,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to  this  subject. 

In  introducing  this  little  book  to  the  public,  especially  superintendents  of  schools 
and  teachers,  the  author  has  designed  to  give  to  both  teachers  and  scholars  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the  tffects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  un  the 
human  system.  He  trusts  that  both  teacher  and  scholar  will  here  iind  in  a  nutshell 
all  that  is  valuable  and  necessary  to  be  known,  without  wading  through  the  techni- 
calities of  physiology.  The  history,  chemical  composition,  and  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  are  briefly  given,  although  thoroughly,  and  technicalities  are  avoided, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  a  subiect  uf  this  nature  where  all  the  facts  are  brought  out. 
It  is  thought  the  scholars,  even  in  the  younger  classes,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending the  book  when  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  teacher. 

Common  School  Education  for  January  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  magazine, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop 
a  definite  plan  and  system  in  teaching  the  common  school  branches  of  study  and  in 
discussing  whatever  subjects  are  connected  with  common  school  work.  The  number 
opens  with  a  very  suggestive  paper  from  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  entitled  "  What 
Should  Teachers  Read."  Larkin  Dunton,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  gives  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  *«  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic." 
Other  papers  on  school-room  work  and  methods  make  the  new  magazine  one  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  earnest  and  progressive  teacher.  The  departments,  '< Apples  of 
Gold,"  containing  selections  for  memorizing,  Reading  and  Language,  Declamation 
and  Recitation,  Editorials,  and  Book  Notices,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  num- 
ber.    Published  at  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass.     Terms,  $1  per  year. 


The  Magazines. 

POPULAR  SCIBNOK  MONTHLY  for  February  —The  Laws  of  Habft,  by  Profewor  William  James. 
Sdenoe  In  Religions  Bdunatlon,  by  Daniel  O  Thompson.  The  South-African  Diamond  Mines,  illus- 
trated. Materialism  and  Morality,  b>  W  S.Lilly,  t>cience  and  Morals:  A  Reply,  by  Professor  T. 
H.  Huxley  Some  Points  on  the  Land  Question.  FetichUm  or  Anthropomorphism.  Misgovernment 
of  Great  Cities.  Fulgurites,*  or  Lightnlug- Holes,  Illustrated.  Views  of  Life  in  the  Crszy  Mountains. 
Message.  Sketch  of  Charles  G.  Abbott,  with  portrait  Correspondence.  Editor's  Table:  Prophets  of 
EtII.— A  Strange  Bight  in  South  Africa.    L<t(>rary  Notices.     Pupular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

UPPINCOTT'H  MONTHLY  MAGAZINB.— The  February  Number  Contains:  A  Self-Mado  Man. 
A  NoTel,  M  0.  McClelland.  A  Day  with  the  President,  William  B.  Curtis.  Mere  Bgotisro,  John  Bnr- 
roQchs.  Counterparts,  Poem,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins.  Rotbenbiirg  Felicity— After  the  German  of 
Paol  Heyse,  Mrs.  A.  L  Wlster.  The  Golden  Age,  Poem,  C.  H  Crandall.  Our  Actors  and  thrir  Pre- 
fbrenesa,  Charles  E.  L.  Wlngate.  Two  Ways  of  Telling  a  Story,  A  Satire,  Robert  Grant.  Our  Monthly 
Gosiip :  On  a  Certain  Condescension.  B.  F.  W.  Some  Hints  to  Charles  Bgbert  Craddock.  Book-Talk . 
My  Recitation*— The  Princess  Cassamassima— The  Minister's  Charge— She  Stoope  to  Conquer. 
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THE  CENTURY  for  February.— The  variety  in  the  coDtentH  of  the  cnrrent  Century  is  not  leas 
noticeable  thao  the  geographical  distribution  of  their  origin.  In  subjects  and  contributors  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  represented,  and  appeal  is  made  to  many  tastes.  Politics,  biography,  trareL 
fiction  of  four  kinds,  art.  architecture,  astronomy,  public  questions,  war  reminiscences,  unwritten  his- 
tory, poetry,  and  humor  furnish  topics  of  vital  and  present  interest.  The  drawings,  the  beautifully 
printed  engravings  of  astronof>lcal  subjects  (including  a  novel  on'>  of  "A  Flash  of  Lightning."  from 
a  photograph),  the  reproductions  of  the  newly  discovered  Roman  bronze  statues,  and  the  portraits  of 
American  statesmen  and  divines,  show  no  wiliiognees  to  subordinate  the  excellence  of  the  pictures  to 
the  excellence  of  the  text.  The  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Hay  and  Nicolay,  is  occupied  with  Lincoln's  first 
term  in  Congress  and  his  life  as  a  lawyer,  this  instalment  concluding  the  first  portion  of  the  biography 
and  carrying  its  sutject  to  his  fortieth  year.  Other  biographical  articles  relate  to  two  widely  diflTerent 
types  (if  divines— President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  and  Father  Taylor,  the  Boston 
Methodist  preacher,  pronnanced  the  mnst  eloquent  of  speakers.  Prof.  Langley's  new  Astronomy 
Series  may  appropriately  be  called  the  latest  news  from  the  sky.  The  present  paper  h«s  a  fascinating 
theme,  '*  The  (Stars,"  and  he  treats  it  in  a  way  to  hold  the  attention.  Prof.  Rodollo  Lanciani,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  New  Mueseo  Urbano  in  Rome  and  the  Curator  of  all  works  of  art  discovered  in  that  depart- 
ment of  Italy,  contributes  an  article  on  the  bronzes  of  Rome,  and  especially  of  the  two  superb  statues 
of  athletes  discovered  in  1886,  which  are  engraved,  for  the  first  time,  fer  this  article.  Prof.  Lanciani's 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  and  elsewhere  give  additional  interest  to  the  paper.  "  The  Bail- 
ing of  Jefferson  Davis."  as  recounted  by  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  a£bir,  Hon.  George  Shea,  of 
New  Tork,  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  George  P.  Lathrop.  Mr.  Atkinson's  second  paper  on  *'  The 
Strength  and  Weakness  of  Nations  "  (this  one  on  their  weakness)  is  like  its  predecessor  in  preaentintr 
graphically  an  array  of  tiscts  which  will  long  be  referred  to  by  writers.  **  A  Midwinter  Resort:"  de- 
scribes the  Bahamas  in  a  sparkling  style,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  illustrations.  '*  The  Oldest  Church 
in  London  "  (St.  Bartholomew  the  Great)  Is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore.  In  the 
War  Series  the  important  subject  of  Gettysburg  is  concluded  by  a  paper  of  uutechnical  narrative  by 
the  officer  who  gave  the  order  for  the  charge  in  the  third  day's  fight,  to-wlt.  General  James  Long- 
street.    Portraits  of  Generals  B.  B.  Lee,  Barksdale,  Semmes,  Pender,  and  Gamett  are  among  the  cats. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  February.— Contents :  Fronti«piece,  *'  Between  Sea  and  Sky."  Between  Sea 
and  Sky,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  illustrated  Answered  Riddle  Jingles,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  A  Warn- 
ing, verses,  illustrated^  Wizard  Frost,  poem.  A  Good  Day  for  skating,  picture,  l^e  Story  of  Prince 
Fairyfoot,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Illustrated.  Effle's  Realistic  Novel.  The  Porcelain  Stove,  initial 
and  two  illustrations.  If  I  Were  a  Boy,  Washington  Gladden.  Pine  Needles,  verses.  Grizel  Coch- 
rane's  Ride,  illustrated.  Jenny's  Boarding-House,  Chap.  I,  two  illustrations.  Juan  and  Juanita,  Ch. 
lY,  illustration  and  tail-piece.  The  Ministering  Children's  L«>ague,  illustrative  Initial  and  tail-piece 
A  Motto,  verse.  Among  the  Gas- Wells,  illustrated.  Mrs.  Feathertail  and  Squire  Fuzz,  seven  illus- 
trations. A  Phllopena,  Mary  M^pes  Dodge,  illastmted.  Th^  Brownies'  Singing-School.  Palmer  Cox. 
three  illustrations.  The  Human  Melodeon.  illustrative  head-piece.  A  Short  Spell,  Jingle  Sam-Zani 
Kaasen ;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Monkey  and  the  Crabs,  ttom  the  Japiuiead,  eight  illustrations.  Pease 
Porridge  Hut,  verses,  illustrated.  Jack-in-tbe-Pulpit,  illustrated.  The  Lettei^Box.  Editorial  Notes. 
The  Riddle-Box,  illustrated. 

SORIBNER'd  MAGAZINE  for  January.  1887— Contents :  Gambetta  Proclaiming  the  Republic  of 
France,  Frontispiece.  Reminiscences  of  the  Siege  and  Commune  of  Paris.  First  Paper — ^The  Down- 
fall of  the  Emiiire.  E.  B.  Washbume,  Ex-Minister  to  France.  8f  th's  Brother's  Wife,  Chapters  I-? , 
Harold  Frederic.  The  Story  of  a  New  Tork  House.  I,  H.  C.  Bunner,  illustrated.  Sonnets  In  Hhadow, 
Arlo  Bates.  Our  Defenceless  Coasts.  F.  Y.  Greene , Captain  U.  S.  Engineers,  with  maps,  sketches  and 
diagrams.  In  a  Copy  of  the  Lyrical  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick,  Austin  Dobson.  In  Mexico,  Thomas 
A.  Janvier.  The  Babylonian  Seals,  William  Hayes  Ward,  with  illustrations  from  seals  In  the^utbor's 
collection,  and  after  De  Cleroq,  Pinches,  and  others.  Glimpses  at  the  Diaries  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 
Social  Life  and  Character  in  the  Paris  of  the  Revolution — First  Paper,  Annie  Cary  Morris,  with  por- 
trait. Socialism,  Francis  A.  Walker.  The  New  Tear,  Maybury  Fleming.  A  Yiolin  Obligate,  Mai^ 
garet  Crosby. 

EDUCATION  for  January  has  an  interesting  table  of  contents,  and  under  the  editorial  management 
of  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry  is  taking  deservedly  high  rank  among  the  educational  periodicals  of  the 
day.  The  first  article  is  on  Welleeley  College,  with  a  frontispiece  showing  the  main  college  building. 
It  is  written  by  Miss  E.  M.  Hatch  (Jean  Kincaid),  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  "Globe  *'  Dr. 
H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  continues  his  series  of  articles  upon  History  in  American 
Colleges,  considering  in  the  present  number,  Tale  University .  All  the  articles  are  of  a  high  character, 
treating  of  important  topics  conn<>cted  with  general  education.  The  "Query  Club  "  has  under  dis- 
cussion the  question  of  Morals  in  the  Schools.  The  editorial  articles  are  varied  and  vigorous.  The 
departments  of  Miscellany,  Foreign  Notes,  Current  Literature,  and  the  R6sum6  of  Educational  Lite- 
rature aro  well  filled  and  contain  much  interesting  and  valuable  information.  Published  at  60  Brom- 
field  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  CHURCH  REYIEW  for  December,  1886— ContenU:  The  Parodoz  of  Christian  Union,  J.  B. 
Learned.  Socialism,  Rev.  D  H.  Green,  D.  D.  The  American  Church  and  its  Name.  Hon.  L  B.  Prince. 
The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  the  Puritans  of  Boston,  F.  J.  Parker.  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes,  D.  E. 
Harvey,  LL.B  Comtemporary  Literature.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifilin  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price,  94  a  year,  or  36  cents  a  number. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  and  TUB  NURSERY  for  February  ha9  been  received.    It  fully  maintains  its 
'  high  standard  as  a  children's  magazine,  both  in  its  stories  and  its  illustrations.    With  the  new  year 
it  has  added  improvements  thst  make  it  more  than  ever  deserving  of  popular  favor. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L,   BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 

\The  Journal  U  $ent  to  every  Oaunty  SuperbttenderU  and  Diitriot  Clerk ^  and  mutt  be  car^tU^ 
prMtrved  by  them  a*  public  property  and  tranimiU«d  to  tfuir  suoce^ort  in  qffiee.  \ 

Irregular  Sohool  Attendance. 

The  indications  are  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  irregularity 
in  school  attendance  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Much  of  this  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  many  neighborhoods 
there  is  quite  a  distance  between  the  school -house  and  the  resi- 
dences of  some  of  the  patrons.  In  such  cases  the  cold  winds  and  the 
snow  and  ice  interpose  serious  obstacles  to  progress,  in  both  a  literal 
and  figurative  sense.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
arrangements  for  warming  school-houses  are  insufficient,  and  the 
houses  themselves  not  as  comfortable  as  they  ought  to  be.  But,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  these  and  all  other  sufficient  causes  of 
absence  from  school,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
such  absence,  for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse.  Intelligent  and 
earnest  teachers  will  fully  concur  in  the  declaration  that  no  one  thing 
furnishes  a  more  effective  hindrance  to  successful  school- work  than 
irregular  attendance.  But  it  is  difficult  for  people,  unacquainted  with 
educational  principles  and  processes,  to  realize  the  full  force  of  this 
fact.  The  ideal  school,  at  least  in  its  possibilities,  is  the  one  in  which 
every  pupil  is  present  in  due  time  every  day  of  the  term.  True, 
there  is  no  such  school,  none  such  to  be  expected,  but  the  nearer  the 
approach  to  it  the  better.  What  is  said  here  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  teacher  knows  his  business — that  he  is  an  active, 
living  force  in  the  school-room — that  he  has,  in  all  that  he  does,  a 
definite  object  to  accomplish,  and  knows  how  to  do  it — that  he  fore- 
casts the  work  for  each  class  each  day,  and  knows  how  to  draw  out 
and  direct  in  harmonious  and  steady  movement  the  mental  activi- 
ties with  which  he  has  to  deal.  In  such  a  school — and  the  teacher  is 
the  school — where  the  exercises  are  systematic  and  progressive,  every 
day's  absence  makes  a  gap  in  the  work.  These  gaps  must  be  filled 
up,  or  the  pupil  that  makes  them  falls  hopelessly  behind.  It  may  be 
better  for  a  boy  to  go  to  school  two  days  in  the  week  than  not  to  go 
at  all;  but,  if  so,  he  ought  to  be  a  class  by  himself,  and  not  in  a 
class  with  others  who  attend  five  days  in  the  week.    Teachers  are 
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often  blamed  for  the  slow  progress  of  pupils.  So  let  it  be  as  far  as 
it  is  just,  but  no  further.  The  sin  often  lies  at  others'  doors.  But 
for  this  evil  of  irregular  ^tendance  what  remedy  can  be  found? 
The  school  trustees  are  **  to  visit  the  public  free  schools  within  the 
district  from  time  to  time,  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  conducted 
according  to  law,  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency.'*  They  can,  by 
judicious  and  well  directed  efforts,  render  valuable  assistance  in  pro- 
moting prompt  and  regular  attendance.  The  teacher  can  also  help 
in  the  same  direction  by  seasonable  visits  to  patrons,  by  interviews 
with  those  whose  children  are  frequently  absent,  and  generally  by 
doing  and  saying  whatever  ^ends  to  awaken  a  more  active  interest  in 
education.  Superintendents,  of  course,  need  not  be  urged  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  duty  in  this  behalf. 


Are  Superintendents  Visiting  their  Schools? 

An  examination  of  Superintendents'  monthly  reports  induces  the 
belief  that  Superintendents  might — with  profit  to  the  schools  and  to 
themselves — spend  more  time  in  supervising  their  schools.  In- 
clement weather  interferes,  often  seriously,  with  systematic  visitation. 
Indeed,  in  many  localities,  the  schools  have  been  closed  during  the 
very  severe  weather.  But  these  seasons  are  comparatively  brief, 
and  come  only  as  interruptions. 

Teachers,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  qualifications,  no  matter 
how  skilful  the  methods  they  employ,  meet  with  difficulties  in 
the  every  day  work  of  the  school  room.  They  need  counsel  as  to 
this  or  that  method  of  instmction,  whether  it  shall  be  continued, 
amended,  or  abandoned  altogether;  they  need  counsel,  also,  in  regard 
to  methods  of  enforcing  order  and  discipline  in  the  schools,  and 
practical  suggestions  as  to  many  details  of  school  work.  Then,  too, 
they  need  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  presence  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. Such  evidence  of  sympathy  and  interest  on  his  part  at 
once  encourages  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Let  full  memoranda  be 
made  of  what  is  being  done,  and  of  what  should  be  done.  To  use  a 
common  phrase,  "take  in  the  situation"  fully.  Observe  the  manner 
of  the  teacher,  the  behavior  of  the  pupils,  the  appearance  of  the 
school -room,  the  condition  of  the  desks,  maps,  blackboards,  and 
appliances  generally.  And  while  the  eye  of  the  Superintendent  is  on 
others,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  centred  upon  him  are  the  eyes  of 
others — the  teacher,  pupils,  patrons,  and  people  at  large.     Perhaps  to 
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no  other  officer  are  more  important  trusts  committed.  Whether  the 
present  efforts  are  to  meet  with  a  degree  of  success  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  interests  to  be  served,  or  whether  in- 
creasing demands  are  to  be  responded  to  by  corresponding  advances 
in  the  character  and  scope  of  the  educational  forces  awakened,  are 
problems  to  be  solved,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  efforts  of  officers 
charged  with  the  direct  supervision  of  school-work.  Give  your 
schools  close  and  frequent  inspection.  Teachers  and  pupils  will 
attest  the  results  of  your  efforts — the  system  will  take  yet  firmer 
hold  in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

We  quote  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  January  the 
following  summary,  given  by  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  Minister  of 
Education,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  of 

"  COUNTY   inspector's   (SUPERINTENDENT'S)   DUTIES. 

"  I.  To  visit  each  school  under  his  jurisdiction  at  least  once  in  each 
term,  or  oftener. 

"  2.  To  spend  half  a  day  in  each  school. 

**  3.  To  satisfy  himself  of  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  from  time 
to  time. 

"  4.  To  examine  into  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  the 
teacher. 

"  5.  To  teach  a  few  model  lessons  himself. 

*'  6.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  discipline  exercised  by  the 
teacher. 

**  7.  To  examine  the  registers,  maps,  seats,  and  all  the  internal  and 
external  equipments  of  the  school-house. 

"  8.  To  report  to  directors  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  require  their 
attention. 

"9.  To  give  such  advice  to  teachers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

"  10.  To  suspend  a  certificate  when  fully  satisfied  that  the  teacher  is 
incompetent  or  immoral,  or  has  wilfully  violated  the  School  Law, 
or  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Elducation.  Judicial  fairness  in 
this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  should  characterize  the  conduct  of  the 
inspector.*'  

Beports  of  the  Clerks  of  Boards  of  Trustees. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  whether  the  reports  of  clerks  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  could,  with  propriety,  include  any  transactions 
occurring  after  the  c>ose  of  the  year  ?    There  is,  as  a  rule,  ample 
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time  between  the  close  of  the  schools  and  the  close  of  the  school- 
year  (sjst  July)  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the 
year.  Prompt  attention  to  such  business  will  obviate  all  necessity 
of  carrying  back  transactions  of  the  new  year  into  the  old.  When 
the  end  of  the  year  is  reached,  the  business  of  that  year  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  closed,  and  thus  all  confusion  would  he  avoided. 


We  are  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Official  Department  of  the  Jour- 
nal the  following  circular,  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  The  terms  of  admission,  the  special  course  of  study 
proposed,  etc.,  are  clearly  defined  in  the  circular  itself.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  It  looks  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  relation  between  the  different  departments  of  a  great  system 
of  public  education.  There  is  no  avenue  through  which  the  sound- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  higher  education  can  exert  a  direct  influence 
on  popular  education,  except  through  the  teaching  force  employed  in 
the  public  schools. 

No  teacher  who  aims  to  attain  the  largest  measure  of  usefulness  in 
his  profession  can  well  afford  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity  as  is  here 
offered.  Besides  the  acquisitions  which  he  can  make  in  the  subjects 
themselves  which  he  pursues,  being  a  practical  teacher,  he  can  ob- 
serve to  great  advantage  the  quality,  range,,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion exemplified  by  able  and  experienced  professors.  Whoever 
proposes  to  be  an  educator  ought,  by  all  means,  to  know  what  sound, 
thorough,  honest  educational  work  is,  whether  it  be  in  the  three  R's 
or  in  the  highest  department  of  science  or  philosophy. 

Copies  of  these  circulars  will  be  sent  to  superintendents  for  distri- 
bution among  teachers.  It  is  hoped  they  will  be  promptly  distributed, 
and  that  the  advantages  here  offered  will  be  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  so  situated  as  to  avail  themselves  of  them  : 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION  FOR   TEACHERS   IN  THE   PUBLIC 
FREE  SCHOOLS   OF  VIRGINIA. 

White  male  teachers  and  Superintendents  of  the  Free  Schools  of 
Virginia  will  be  admitted  after  April  i,  1887,  to  the  Schools  of  the 
Academical  Department  of  the  University  without  payment  of  any 
University  charges. 
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Applicants  for  admission,  under  this  provision,  will  present  a  certi- 
ficate from  either  the  State  Superintendent  or  from  their  respective 
County  Superintendents  that  they  have  been  teachers  or  Superin* 
tendents  in  the  Public  Free  Schools. 

In  order  still  more  fully  to  open  the  doors  of  University  training 
to  their  fellow -workers  in  the  Public  School  System  of  the  State,  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  will  give  the  following  special  courses  of 
instruction  to  students  matriculated  under  the  foregoing  provision. 
The  bracketed  numerals  show  the  number  of  lessons  a  week. 
Latin  : 

1.  A  special  course  in  Caesar  (or  Ovid  or  Sallust)  and  Latin  Compo- 

sition.   [3  a  week.] 

2.  The  regular  course  in  Cicero  (or  Horace)  with  the  Junior  Class 

[3  a  week.] 

Greek  : 

A  special  course  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis.    [2  a  week.] 
English  : 

A  special  course  in  Historical  English  Grammar.    [2  a  week.] 

French  : 

1.  A  special  course  for  beginners.    [2  a  week.] 

2.  The  regular  course  with  the  Junior  Class.    [2  a  week.] 

German : 

1.  A  special  course  for  beginners.    [2  a  week.] 

2.  The  regular  course  with  the  Junior  Class.    [2  a  week.] 

Pure  Mathematics: 

1.  A   special  course  in  Arithmetic    and    Introduction   to   Geometry.. 

[2  a  week.] 

2.  The  regular  course  in  Elementary  Plane  Trigonometry  with  the  Junior 
Class.    [3  a  week.] 

Applied  Mathematics  : 

Ten  lessons  on  Land  Surveying  with  Field  Work. 

Natural  Philosophy  : 

1.  The  regular  course  in  Electricity  with  the  Junior  Class.    [3  a  week.] 

2.  A  special  cgurse  in  Electricity  for  teachers,    [i  a  week.] 

3.  A  special  course  in  Practical  Physics  in  the  Laboratory. 

Chemistry: 

Ten  lectures  on  Elementary  Ideas  in  Chemistry. 

Botany : 

A  special  course  in  Elementary  Botany.    [2  a  week.] 
3 
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Geography : 

1.  A  Special  course  in  General  Geography,    [i  a  week.] 

2.  A  special  coyrse  in  Physical  Geography  in  its  relations  to  Geology. 

[i  a  week  to  May  15. J 

Pedagogics  : 

1.  Special  course  on  Psychology  in  its  relations  to  the  Theory  of  Edu- 

cation. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education,    [i  a  week.] 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  Schools. 

Students  matriculated  under  the  above  provision  may  attend  any 
of  the  regular  classes  in  the' Academical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  any  of  the  special  courses,  without  charge.  At  the 
conclusioli  of  the  several  courses  certificates  of  attendance  will  be 
given  by  the  Professor  to  those  students  whose  work  meets  with  his 
approbation. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  March  15.  University 
dormitories  will  be  assigned  to  such  applicants  free  of  reni^  in  the 
order  of  application,  as  far  as  the  vacant  rooms  will  serve.  Lodging 
can  also  be  had  near  the  University  or  in  Charlottesville.  The  only 
necessary  expenses  will  be  for  Board,  Lights  and  Washing,  which 
will  together  cost  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  a  week  ^at  the  low  rate  the 
board  furnished  is  plain,  but  wholesome  and  abundant.  Special  rates 
will  probably  be  obtained  from  the  railways. 

For  further  information  address 

Professor  Chas.  S.  Venable, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
P.  O,,  University  of  Virginia,  Va. 


Distriot  Sohool  Levies. 


The  question  has  been  asked,  How  the  district  boards  are  to  ascer- 
tain the  amounts  of  the  levies  due  each  district  ?  In  some  instances, 
perhaps  in  many,  the  clerks  of  the  boards  have  sought  access  to  the 
assessor's  books  for  this  information.  It  is  best  that  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  should  ascertain  from  the  assessor's  books 
the  gross  amount  of  the  levy  for  each  district,  and  officially  certify 
the  same  to  the  clerk  thereof. 
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Virginia  Students  at  the  Nashyille  Nonnal  GoHege. 

University  of  Nashville,  State  Normal  College, 

Nashvti/e,  Tenn,,  1887. 
Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection, 
a  statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  for  the  period  ending  December  23d,  1886  : 


Scholarship 
Year. 


Daily 
Attendance. 


Class-Work,  * 

including.  ^) 

Examinations. 


Elizabeth  H.  Blanton 
Mattie  H.  Chapman . 
Martha  W.  Coulling. 

ByrdieL.  Hill 

Alma  Kenyon 

Hugh  S.  Bird 

J.Willard  Brister... 

David  Y.  Good 

Samuel  N.  Hurst. . . 

Philip  B.Jones 

John  W.McCaleb... 

John  J.  Miller 

AsaG.  Parr 

Philip  M.  Tyler 


ist. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
ist 

ISt. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
ISt. 
ISt. 
ISt 

2d. 
2d. 


c 
o 


a 


88f 

81 
83» 
84 
88* 

89t 
82* 
87* 
89f 
88 

94i 
84i 
84f 


Yours,  sincerely, 

Eben  S.  Stearns,  Chancellor,  &c.^ 

75  is  a  fair  average,  and  entitles  the  student  to  continuance  in  his 
class  and  progress  with  it 
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We  publish  with  great  pleasure  the  above  statement  from  Chancel- 
lor Stearns,  showing  the  rank  held  by  our  Virginia  students  in  the 
State  Normal  College  at  Nashville.  It  is  understood  that  in  that  In- 
stitution the  work  exacted  of  students  is  thorough,  and  the  examina- 
tions rigid.  That  every  member  of  the  delegation  from  Virginia, 
fourteen  in  number,  should  attain  a  grade  of  over  80,  if  not  excep- 
tional, is  surely  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation.  These  students 
have  sought  an  opportunity  not  only  to  enlarge  their  academic 
attainments,  but  also  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  instruction.  Their  appointment  to  scholarships  in  the 
Normal  College  imposes  on  them  the  obligation  to  teach  two  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia,  if  an  opportunity  is  offered.  Surely 
such  an  opportunity  will  not  be  wanting. 


The  following  "  Items  from  the  Counties "  present  a  very  en- 
couraging view  of  the  progress  of  school-work  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  They  show  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  our 
school  system,  and  a  rational  interest  in  its  enlarged  usefulness* 
Wherever  the  teachers  and  school-officers  have  the  harmonious  and 
active  co-operation  of  the  people  in  the  organization  and  manage 
ment  of  schools,  the  value  of  the  educational  results  is  largely 
increased. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  much  interest  is  still  felt  in  institute 
work.  Interesting  printed  reports  of  some  institutes  have  been 
received  at  this  office.  But  for  lack  of  room,  these  would  appear  in 
full  in  the  Journal. 

The  monthly  reports  of  Superintendents  almost  uniformly  indicate 
a  diminished  average  attendance  on  account  of  the  continued  severity 
of  the  winter. 

ITEMS   FROM   THE  COUNTIES. 

Accomac  Co, — Our  various  boards  of  trustees  are  intelligent  active  men,  who  dis- 
charge their  duties  well.  We  have  a  most  excellent  corps  of  teachers.  Schools 
full ;  discipline  good.  Unusual  public  interest  in  the  schools.  No  trouble  to  have 
school-houses  buUt  by  private  enterprise,  where  public  funds  will  not  admit  of  it. 

Amherst  Co, — Trustees  and  teachers  show  a  decided  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
schools ;  hence  we  may  expect  good  results. 

Augusta  Co, — Will  hold  an  institute  just  after  close  of  session. 
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Bedford  Co. — The  teachers  of  Liberty  and  Staunton  districts  have  organized  meet- 
ings to  be  held  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  school-work  and  matters  of  general 
interest  to  teachers.  Members  of  district  boards  express  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  teachers  in  their  efforts  for  self-improvement. 

Bland  Co, — Graded  school  at  Seddon  is  working  smoothly.  Pupils  under  perfect 
discipline. 

Brunswick  Co, — Two  graded  schools  in  operation.  Trustees  interested.  Teachers 
performing  their  work  well. 

Campbell  Co. — In  a  late  issue  of  the  Record  we  find  a  very  interesting  communi- 
cation from  Superintendent  Saunders,  in  which  many  valuable  suggestions  are  made 
to  teachers,  school  officers  and  patrons.  At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  a 
copy  of  the  paper  was  sent  to  every  trustee  and  teacher. 

Caroline  Co, — Schools  doing  well.  Graded  school  at  Bowling  Green  is  doing 
good  work.     Growing  interest  in  the  system. 

Charlotte  Co. — Two  new  school-houses  built.  Improvements  in  furniture  are  being 
made.  Superintendent  finds  his  visits  promotive  of  much  good.  Examines  the 
Register  at  every  visit ;  teachers  delighted  with  it. 

Cumberland  Co. — Schools  working  admirably.  A  general  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  prevails  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Teachers  are  faithful  and  effi- 
cient, and  everything  points  to  a  profitable  year  of  school-work.  Several  new  school- 
houses  have  been  completed,  and  two  border-schools  have  been  established,  furnishing 
school  facilities  to  portions  of  our  territory  heretofore  unsupplied. 

Danville, — Schools  doing  well.  One  new  white  school  opened  in  Dan  River  dis- 
trict ;  two  white  and  two  colored  in  Tunstall  district. 

Fairfax  Co, — Teachers  deeply  interested  in  their  work.  We  are  striving  to  make 
our  schools  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

Franklin  Co. — Interest  in  the  schools  increasing. 

Frederick  Co. — Schools  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

GUes  Co. — We  have  an  excellent  graded  school.  Pupils  under  good  discipline, 
and  satisfactory  work  is  being  done. 

Goochland  Co, — Every  school  in  the  county,  except  one  recently  started,  has  been 
visited. 

Grayson  Co. — Three  new  school-houses  built  since  last  year;  others  contemplated. 
Outlook  good. 

Greene   Ci^.-^Schools  working  well.     Teachers  taking  unusual  interest  in  their 
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work,  and  a  general  disposition  to  conform  strictly  to  the  regulations  is  being  mani- 
fested  by  all  parties. 

Halifax  Co, — Up  to  the  snow-fall  schools  were  doing  unusually  well.  Much  in- 
terest shown  in  institutes  by  teachers  and  trustees. 

Henrico  Co, — All  schools  visited  except  three.     We  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers. 

V 

Henry  Co, — Interest  in  the  schools  increasing.  Some  of  the  colored  schools  are 
surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Graded  schools,  both  white  and  colored, 
excellent. 

hie  of  Wight  Co, — In  Smithfield  we  have  an  excellent  graded  school. 

Lee  Co, — Schools  prosperous  throughout  the  county.  Teachers  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  doing  honest  work. 

Loudoun  Co, — Four  new  graded  schools  established,  and  giving  satisfaction. 

Lunenburg  Co. — Teachers  attentive,  and  patrons  satisfied  with  the  work. 

Mecklenburg  Co, — The  town  of  Boydton  (county  seat)  has  been  without  a  school- 
house  for  some  years.  A  commodious  building  has  been  erected,  and  a  flourishing 
graded  school  is  now  in  operation. 

Montgomery  Co, — Teachers*  Institutes  arranged  to  be  held  as  follows:  Christians - 
burg,  second  Saturday  in  January;  Auburn,  third  Saturday  ;  Blacksburg,  fourth  Sat- 
urday ;  Shawsville,  first  Saturday  in  February.  Colored  Teachers :  Christians  burg, 
second  Saturday  in  February. 

Nansemond  Co, — Five  graded  schools  now  in  operation.  We  have  a  good  corps 
of  teachers. 

Norfolk  Co, — Institute  held  at  Atlantic  City.    Thirty-three  teachers  in  attendance. 

Northumberland  Co, — Schools  in  successful  operation.  Trustees  taking  active  part 
in  school  affairs.  At  every  meeting  the  Superintendent  has  sought  to  impress  County 
Board  with  the  important  trust  committed  to  its  members. 

^  Nottoway  Co. — Trustees  arranging  to  build  several  school-houses  and  to  supply  all 
schools  with  better  furniture. 

Orange  Co, — The  public  schools  have  grown  into  such  favor  that,  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  county,  the  people  are  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

Page  Co, — Teachers'  meeting  at  Luray  December  31st  and  January  1st  was  a  sue 
cess.  Sixty  teachers  present,  besides  large  numbers  of  patrons  from  town  and 
country.  Proceedings  conducted  chiefly  by  home  talent.  Deep  interest  shown. 
Teachers  earnestly  at  work. 
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Prince  Edward  Co, — Schools  doing  well. 

Princess  Anne  Co, — There  is  a  growing  desire  for  education,  plainly  perceptible 
in  the  demands  for  schools. 

Prince  William  Co, — We  have  arranged  to  put  every  school-house  in  good  repair. 

Pulaski  Co, — New  school-house  completed  and  furnished. 

Roanoke  City, — Schools  growing  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  still  on  the 
increase. 

Roanoke  Co. — Two  more  schools  opened  since  last  report.  Interesting  Institute 
held  at  Salem.     Teachers  exhibiting  increased  interest  in  the  schools. 

Russell  Co, — Growing  interest  in  school  work  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  teachers* 

Scott  Co. — All  the  schools  have  been  visited.     Promise  of  a  successful  school  year. 

Skenandoah  Co. — Schools  moving  along  very  satisfactorily. 

Spotsylvania  Co. — Severe  wither  prevented  visiting  all  the  schools.  Work  good ' 
as  far  as  observed. 

Staunton, — Schoob  getting  on  Very  well  indeed. 

Warren  Co, — An  Institute  will  be  held  at  Front  Royal,  commencing  February 
28th.  Committees  have  been  appointed,  and  the  occasion  promises  much  of  interest 
to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

Wytke  Co, — One  new  school-house  has  been  built  for  colored  pupils.  It  is  a  good 
fnune  building,  well  located. 


Monthly  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

Questions  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  monthly  salary  due 
teachers.  In  their  contracts,  in  some  instances,  are  embraced  stipu- 
lations which  involve  the  superintendent  in  a  dilemma.  In  giving 
receipt  for  the  teacher's  monthly  report,  and  certifying  therein  the 
amount  due  the  teacher,  he  cannot  conforn^  to  the  contract  and  to 
existing  laws  and  regulations  at  the  same  time.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  any  contract  having  terms  or  conditions  in  conflict 
with  existing  laws  and  regulations,  is  to  that  extent  invalid.  Such  terms 
or  conditions  a  superintendent  is  bound  by  his. official  oath  to  ignore, 
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because  that  oath  binds  him  *'  to  faithfully  perform  his  duties  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,"  and  a  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion makes  it  his  "  duty  to  see  that  all  school  laws  and  regulations  are 
literally  and  strictly  carried  out.'*  Now  the  school  regulations  de- 
clare that  the  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  of  five  da)rs 
each,  and  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  pay  of  ^teachers  for 
every  day  they  lose,  except  such  days  as  may  have  been  declared 
by  boards  of  school  trustees  to  be  legal  holidays.  So,  then,  if  a 
teacher  teaches  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  days  in  a  month,  the 
superintendent  cannot  dMthonz^  payment  for  twenty  days. 

Again,  if  a  teacher  makes  a  daily  average  of  only  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen, the  superintendent  cannot  authorize  payment  for  an  average 
of  twenty. 

The  first  duty  defined  by  law  of  boards  of  school  trustees  is  "  to 
explain  and  enforce  the  school  laws  and  regulations,  and  themselves 
to  observe  the  same.*'  Therefore,  neither  the  superintendent  nor 
the  trustees  can  authorize,  or  issue  warrant  for,  the  payment  of  a 
monthly  salary  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  for  the  time  taught  and 
the  daily  average,  save  in  the  exceptional  cases  provided  for  in  School 
Law,  sections  384,  385. 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  friction  in  the  complex  machinery  of 
^he  school  system  except  by  running  it  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
which  have  originated  and  shaped  it.  Any  species  of  indirection  or 
evasion  is  likely  to  prove  as  impolitic  in  the  end  as  it  is  disingenuous 
in  the  beginning. 

The  fact  that  the  law  in  this  or  that  case  may  have  been  violated, 
is  no  reason  why  the  violation  should  be  repeated.  Precedent  can- 
not sustain  wrong. 

It  may  be  urged  that  teachers*  salaries  are  altogether  inadequate. 
This  is  painfully  true  in  the  case  of  good  teachers.  But  to  under- 
take to  supplement  their  pay  by  evasions  or  violations  of  law  is 
wrong  in  itself,  as  well  as  inequitable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  will  so  improve  that  more  money 
can  be  had  for  school  purposes,  and  the  compensation  of  teachers 
increased  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  public 
service  which  they  render. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


Th«  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
•xUinU— Quarterly  Etview^  London, 


In  Tmrloos  gtyles  of  Btndlng,  with 
and  without  Patent  Index. 


**An  inraluable  companion  in  tvory 
School  and  at  every  Fireside." 


The  Attention  of  School  Offloers,  ana  others,  is 
invited  to  the  fact  that  in  purchasing  the  latest  issue 
of  this  work,  they  get 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  2000  more  illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  over  25,ooo  Titles, 

with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 

formation,  (Just  Added,  1886)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giying  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons; 

also  yarious  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

The  Gaaetteer  and  Biographical  Diotionarv  are  featores 
not  found  in  any  other  Dictiomoy. 


WEBSTER    IN    VIRGINIj^. 

Warmly  indorsed  Vf  rach  prominent  Ednoitora  as 

B.  PURTBAR,  LL..  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Richmond  College. 

JAMES  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  University  of  Virginia. 

NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  LL..  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  H.  RUFFNRR,  Prin.  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  Virginia  Military  InsUtnte. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKE,  A.  M..  Sup't  UolUns  Institute. 

REV.  E.  E.  WUJSY,  D.  D.,  Fres't  Martha  Washington  College. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Wesleyan  Female  Institute. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  LEE,  Pres't  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  I>.  !>.,  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.    Late  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  E.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres't  Roanoke  College. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Prln.  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV.  J.  J.  SCHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  College. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Staunton,  Virginia,  October  8, 1886. 
We  have  examineri  tho  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  bent  in  the  English  language.    We  not  only  recognize  it  as  stand- 
ard authority,  but  <leern  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS, /Vwulcti/, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON,    B.  W.  LACY,  \  j^^^^ 

DRURY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUN'i'LEROY,  /  •'"^"• 

In  1886  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schools.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  uf  "Webster. 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  8. 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  86 

States,  and  by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  published  in  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

Published  by  O.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Sprinfffield,  Mam. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTF£  CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

AI.FRED  VniMlMlAiaS  A  CO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TNTENDINe  ADTERTISERS    should   ad- 
A  dress 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sprace  Street,  New  York  City, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  l^ewspapeis. 

Will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 

IT    ST^ISriDS    J^T   THE    ECBAD. 
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THE  LIMT-RDHM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introducing. 
Arti-tically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domeetic"  are  specialtiee. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thepe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  mAke  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
Question ,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Bichmond,  Va. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 


WE  WnX  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AMD  JOB  PRINTING. 

Indnding  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  Journals  and  Magasines,  Letter-Heads,  Bill-Heads, 

Business  Ci»rds,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 

And  giTS  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONEY  than  any  establishment  in  the  United 

lutes.    Send  for  (Samples  and  prices  BEFORK  PLACING  ORDERS.    IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  6l  CO., 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Bdacation  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  St  Ate  for  the 
Iborth  tim*,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  invite 
school  officials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  sntiJect.  We  are  also 
the  anthoriied  distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adapted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
9^  Send  fbr  Price-Llst  and  Discounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

DOBS  TOUR  SCHOOL  If  BEDA 
NEW  BLACKBOARD  9 

DOES  THE  OLD  SURFACE 

NEED   RE-COATINC? 

Do  jrou  think  of  buying  a  Blackboard  for 
anjr  purpose  ?    Send  for  FREE  Catalogue 

:::^.  ROBERTS  &  FAY 

""^St^V^  PHIIiDELPHIA.  PA. 

FINE    QUALITY    OF   SURFACE. 


oavds 


FAMOUS    FOft    THEJP    CVURABlLiTV    AND 


MARVELLOUS  MEMORY 

DISCOVERY 

Wholly  unlike  Artlfloial  Systems— Cun-  of  Mind  Wan- 
dering—Any book  lemmed  inoneieiirlitig.  Pio^pectus, 
with  opinions  of  Mr.  Prootdr,  the  Astronomer,  lions. 
W.  W.  Abtou,  JupAH  P.  Benjamin,  Drs.  Minor, 
Wood  and  others,  !«eiit  ixiHt  frrr,  )>v 

PROF.  JLOISETTE, 
S37  FifUk  Aveune,  New  York. 

I  STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK  at 
.  SIGHT— use  the"  INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICS."  Sample  page  and  Cat- 
alogue of  School  Books  free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons, 
No.  (M)  II02  Walnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HONE 


TEACHERS! 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are 
used  for  conducting  day  schools  in 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  beautiful 
chromo,  excelsior,  merit,  and  credit  cards,  elegantly 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set,  $1  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50 
cents.  Large  set  samples,  pretty  chromo  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  supplies,  20 
cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free.  All  post- 
paid. Stamps  taken.  FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  War- 
ren. Pa. 


Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company. 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  ROUTE. 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
Mr  LEXISTGTON,  CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE,  -^m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^w^^smisra-aroisr  oinrr,  R^ionisdioisriD 

CHARLOTTE8VILLE,WAYNE8BORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

-TO- 

LOUISVILLE    AlVr>    OI1VCI1V1V-A.XI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NmbTlUe,  Hempbls  and  Texas  Points* 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  KTC. 


BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANJ  ROUTE. 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation \  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  ]ess  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  WICKHAM,  Second  Vice-President. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  A^ent. 


UNIVERSITir    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  $179  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 


Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP   IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


OF 


It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excelfent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozen,  $z.2o; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  Lr.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Qeaeral  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United*  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. |  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual ^I  28 

Maury *s  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANQE, 

Bwe  139,  Bichmand,  Va.         f 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEAGHER8 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situationa  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1887 

Will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  best  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poetry,  and 
Criticisms.     Two  Serial  Stories — 

THE  SECOND  SON, 

By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Olipfaant  and  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
PAUL  PATOFF. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "A  Roman  Singer,"  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  etc 

PAPERS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

By  John  Ftske,  whose  previous  papers  have  been  so  interesting, 

full  of  information,  and  generally  popalar. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

A  continuation  of  the  admirable  papers  comparing  the 

French  and  English  people,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

ESSAYS  AND  POEMS, 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS, 

By  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Contributions  may  be  expected  from  John  Green  leaf  Whittier,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewctt  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  George  £.  Wood- 
berry,  George  Frederic   Parsons,  Maurice   Thompson,   Lucy 
Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  John  Burroughs,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,   Elizabeth    Robins   Pennell,   Bradford 
Torrey,  and  many  others. 

TERMS. — 14  per  year,  in  advance,  postage  free.  35  cents  per  number.  With 
superb  life-size  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  or  Holmes,  I5 ;  each  additional  portrait,  |i. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances 
should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY. 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms;  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


Addi%ss  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 
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Local  Examinations  for  1887. 

The  University  Locals  for  1887,  ^of  Boys  and  Girls,  veill  he  held  at  difterent  points  on 
April  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  Certificates  given  to  successful  candidates,  and  twenty  gold 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguishe  1  meri'/    F.*r  schedules  and  full  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

University  of  Virginia. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSiTION-1878. 


1^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XstabllBhed  in  1887. 

Superior  Bells  of  Cvg^mr  vnd  fUi^  monntad 

with  the  best  Rotarif  Sangbigt,  for  Church**^ 

SckooUf  Farm;  FaektriM,  Oowt-JkoiuM,  Fir* 

Alarm*,  fbver  Otoeto,  eto.  F*tUg  Warrantad. 

nioeUmled  Cmtalo(iie  eent  Pre*. 
VAummm  A  Tin,  lOS  K.  M  8u,  Oiii«iBn««l. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newapaper  Advertlalag  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St,,  New  York. 

Send  xo  cts.  for  X76  Pa^e  Pamphlet. 

EPILEPSY  FITS! 

OMB  DKAR  TO  HE,  u  well  «•  Tery  many 
others  I  know  of,  having  been  Oared  of  this  Terrible 
Diaeese,  I  will,  for  homanity's  aake,  send  the  receipt 
flpee  of  all  charge  to  any  one  addreeslDg 

MRS.  L.  BECKLER, 
1SS4  ▼lAK  ST.,  PMIIiADEIiPHIA,  PA. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

lor  adTertising  in  newapapere  in  these  hard  times, 
wlthoot  first  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  ft-om 
Gio.  P.  Bownx  A  Oo*e  Newspaper  A  dTertising  Bnreaa, 
No.  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  95  Such  estimates  are 
ftimished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cenU  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  ot  newspaper  rates  and 
rsfsrence. 
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EBSTER  FREE! 

Every  Teacher  and  every  ^hool 
In  the  U.  8.  shonld  have  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  inclndes 
a  Pronouncing  Gasetteer  of  the  World,  of  over 
2&,U00  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  9700 
Noted  Persons;  3000  lllastrations ;  118,000  Words 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  3000  more  than  found  in 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

which  if»  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Depart^ 
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Sympathy  as  an  Element  of  Power  in  the  Teaoher. 

Carlyle*s  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  always  had  a  charm  for 
me,  and  frequent  meditation  upon  them  but  increases  this  feeling^. 
"And,  then,  with  such  a  sunny  current  of  true  humor  and  humanity, 
a  free,  joyful  sympathy  with  so  many  things ;  what  of  fire  he  had,  all 
lying  so  beautifully  laterUy  as  radical  latent  heat,  as  fruitful  internal 
warmth  of  life;  a  most  robust,  healthy  man."  "A  free,  joyful  sym- 
pathy with  so  many  things  ! "  I  like  his  use  of  the  word  sympathy 
in  the  sense  which  permits  joy  in  it,  and  not  the  restricted  sense  of 
commiseration  with  others  in  grief. 

Sympathy  gives  power  over  others,  gives  new  interest  in  life 
through  the  wonderful  insight  which  it  permits  into  nature  and 
humanity.  Wherever  it  is  found  in  a  marked  degree,  there  do  we 
witness  its  unmeasured  influence. 

We  scarcely  need  another  to  point  out  how  essential  it  is  to  oratory. 
Who  is  it  that  moves  men  to  action  ?  Not  the  man  of  cool,  clear 
intellect,  who,  being  on  the  height,  forgets  that  he  was  ever  in  the 
valley,  and  makes  those  in  a  lower  intellectual  plane  intensely  con- 
scious of  a  separating  distance.  There  may  be  a  certain  kind  of 
admiration  tendered  him,  but  he  will  never  be  a  leader.  That  can 
never  be  until  through  some  subtle  power  he  makes  those  whom  he 
would  lead  conscious  that  he  has  thought  something  of  their  thought, 
felt  something  of  their  feeling,  struggled  and  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  are  now  contending.  He  must  not  only  be  pos- 
sessed with  the  truth  of  what  he  teaches,  but  he  must  make  his  hearers 
feel  that  he  believes  that  they  can  be  led  to  accept  the  same  truth  and 
be  moved  by  the  same  motive  power.  Look  over  the  world's  great 
preachers,  either  of  this  century  or  of  earlier  centuries,  you  will  not 
find  one  who  has  exerted  that  wonderful  heart  power  which  men  of 
the  coolest  intellect  must  admire,  who  has  not  possessed  sympathy  in 
an  eminent  degree.  So  true  is  this  that  there  are  those  of  whom  we 
say  that  we  do  not  admire  its  excess,  while  the  truth  is  that  there  is  in 
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them  no  excess,  but  they,  seeing  the , power  it  gives,  have  counter- 
feited and  exaggerated  the  original.  Look  over  your  favorite  authors, 
those  whom  you  would  really  love  independent  of  any  verdict  of  the 
world  of  taste  in  literary  matters.  Some  of  them  come  right  into 
your  heart  of  hearts  to  talk  with  you.  The  gentle  Elia  seems  almost 
to  take  your  hand,  as  it  were,  and  sit  beside  you  chatting  until  you 
look  where  he  looks  and  see  what  he  sees.  Robert  Burns  loves  you 
despite  your  frailties,  which  he  so  well  knows,  because  they  are  of 
his  own  nature,  until  you  have  something  of  his  deep,  generous  sym- 
pathy with  humanity. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  needless,  for  we  all  know 
that  the  poet  must  ** attune  his  ear  to  nature's  harmonies  "  before  he 
can  set  them  to  music;  that  one  cannot  interpret  the  heart  of  man 
except  by  the  key  which  his  own  nature  has  given  him;  that  he  can 
only  read  the  lessons-from  the  life  of  the  race  by  the  experiences  of 
his  own  life. 

We  talk  about  the  "  magnetism  "  of  certain  great  political  leaders; 
and  this  quality  is  deemed  of  such  importance  that  in  looking  over 
available  candidates,  its  possession  is  given  considerable  weight  in 
determining  the  scales  in  favor  of  one  man,  and  its  absence  stands 
seriously  in  the  way  of  the  nomination  of  another  candidate.  Now, 
the  most  certain  element  of  this  as  yet  not  completely  analyzed  mag- 
netism is  sympathy.  It,  of  course,  is  not  the  sympathy  which  comes 
from  the  special  knowledge  of  each  man's  particular  affairs,  but  the 
fellow-feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  race,  and  a  heart  touched  by  these  condi- 
tions. 

But  if  we  look  over  every  field  of  human  labor  we  shall  find  no 
place  where  there  is  greater  need  for  the  potent  influence  of  sympathy 
than  in  the  school-room.  Nor  is  there  any  time  of  the  pupil's  life 
of  which  we  can  affirm  that  the  necessity  for  sympathy  has  ceased.  It 
is  almost  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to  the  very  little  children.  And 
if  the  teacher  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  grown  old  in  heart,  she  can- 
not accomplish  the  highest  results  in  the  primary  department,  even  if 
she  has  a  good  deal  of  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  maturity  of 
intellect.  The  little  ones  have,  many  of  them,  come  from  homes 
where  the  mother's  very  existence  has  been  so  bound  in  theirs  that  she 
has  had  a  laugh  for  their  most  childish  sport,  or  a  tear  for  even 
imaginary  woes. 

If  the  teacher  is  lacking  in  loving  sympathy,  the  removal  from 
home  to  the  school  room  will  be  too  much  like  taking  the  tender 
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house-plant  and  placing  it  out  in  the  cold  winter  air.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  child  has  come  from  one  of  the  unhappy  homes  where 
children  receive  little  care,  our  sympathy  will  be  like  the  blessed  sun- 
shine to  the  plant  which  has  scarcely  felt  its  genial  influence. 

I  think  one  makes  a  better  teacher  of  the  little  ones  by  knowing 
something  of  dolls  and  having  an  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  It  is 
not  beneath  your  dignity  to  have  some  knowledge  of  boys*  sports. 
At  any  rate,  to  rejoice  at  their  success  in  harmless  games  and  to  feel 
with  them  in  their  defeat,  will  make  them  believe  that  you  "  really  are 
of  some  account,*'  and  give  them  more  confidence  in  your  ability  in 
other  matters.  Don't  let  them  see  that  things  which  seem  to  them  of 
great  moment  are  of  trivial  import  to  you.  The  child's  nature  is  to 
throw  off  grief,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  very  sincere,  and  you  must  enter 
into  the  sorrow,  jndeed,  if  you  have  a  womanly  heart  this  is  not 
difficult  for  you.  If  you  put  your  mind  into  such  close  sympathy 
with  the  little  learner  that  you  feel  the  effort  he  is  making,  by  some 
subtle  effect  which  I  cannot  fully  explain,  you  carry  him  to  at  least  a 
degree  of  success.  Whereas  if  you  repel  him  by  fear,  or  are  indif- 
ferent or  pre-occupied,  you  lessen  materially  the  chances  of  his  suc- 
cess. Sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  more  needed  by 
some  pupils  than  by  others.  I  know  little  girls  whose  progress  has 
been  very  marked,  who  owe  much  to  the  kind  sympathy  that  they 
have  received  from  their  teachers;  little  girls  whose  natures  are  so  sen- 
sitive that  the  lack  of  sympathy  would  make  them  draw  back  into 
themselves  the  very  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  render  them 
so  attractive. 

As  the  pupils  grow  a  little  older  we  must  not  let  sympathy  die  out. 
I  think  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  easier  to  cherish  this  feeling  for  the 
very  little  ones,  and  again  for  the  oldest  pupils;  because  out  of  sixty 
there  are  scarcely  six  of  the  six  and  seven -year- old  pupils  without 
something  winning  about  them;  and  the  older  pupils  are  growing 
into  something  of  intellectual  companionship  with  us,  where  sym- 
pathy becomes  easier.  But  if  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  it  towards  the  boy 
and  girl  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen,  there  is  special  need  why 
teachers  should  cultivate  the  feeling.  The  girls  will  be  growing  away 
from  dolls  and  little  dishes ;  we  must  have  some  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  they  shall  grow  towards,  and  how  can  we  have  that 
unless  we  set  our  minds  somewhat  in  accord  with  theirs.  The  boy 
is  getting  "  too  big  "  for  many  of  his  early  sports,  "  too  big  "  for  his 
boyish  costume ;  we  must  see  to  it  that  he  does  no  grow  "  too  big" 
for  his  teacher.     Such  boys  can  be  made  the  most  loyal  of  friends  if 
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only  convinced  that  you  are  honestly  interested  in  them  and  in  their 
amusements;  while  their  scorn  for  *'  a  woman  who  smiles  all  the  time 
and  doesn't  mean  anything  by  it/'  is  delightful  in  its  genuineness. 
Again,  their  desire  to  get  away  from  the  teacher  who  wants  to  work 
them  up  to  as  high  a  standing  as  pupils  in  a  corresponding  grade,  but 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  admits  that  she  "  hates  boys/*  is  only  equalled 
by  the  desire  she  would  have  to  get  away  from  them — if  she  did  not 
get  a  good  salary  for  staying.  If  you  believe  them  very  disagreeable 
animals  at  this  age,  they  will  try  to  realize  your  expectations,  and  I  can 
not  say  but  that  I  sympathize  with  them  in  the  desire.  This  is  a 
period  of  life  when  they  have  naturally  a  tendency  towards  adventure. 
You  can  enter  into  that  feeling  and  lead  them  to  the  reading  of  works 
of  some  of  the  world's  great  travellers  They  have  a  taste  for  the 
daring,  the  heroic,  and  they  can  be  led  {/speak  from  experience)  to 
the  most  eager  devouring  of  history. 

When  the  pupils  are  growing  older  a  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  which  leads  towards  the  taking  of  an  interest  in  every 
matter  of  moment  to  the  pupil,  leads  to  a  companionship  perfectly 
consistent  with  discipline  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  This  com- 
panionship brings  its  own  reward.  Indeed,  the  freshness  of  young 
life  with  its  faith  and  courage  is  to  us  the  fountain  of  youth.  College 
honors  have  more  than  once  been  laid  by  their  wmners  at  the  feet  of 
high-school  teachers,  because  the  sympathy  which  bound  teacher  and 
pupil  together  had  been  so  perfect  that  separation  did  not,  in  any 
degree,  weaken  the  sense  that  the  rejoicing  of  the  teacher-friend 
would  be  almost  the  echo  of  the  victor's  rejoicing. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  loneliness,  when  the  dread  visitor's  pres- 
ence was  still  felt  in  the  household,  the  faithful  teacher  has  gone  to 
her  pupil,  and  the  low-spoken  '*  I  knew  you  would  come,"  has  told 
the  whole  history  of  the  relations  that  have  existed. 

Without  at  all  weakening  character,  this  sympathy  will  give  the 
teacher  a  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  pupils  w^faich  will 
enable  her  to  guide  their  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

But  not  alone  in  the  school-room  is  sympathy  an  element  of  power 
in  the  teacher.  Wherever  teacher  meets  teacher  to  discuss  questions 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  schools,  is  its  subtle  influence  felt. 
The  county  institute  instructor  who  can  make  his  audience  feel  that 
there  is  not  a  teacher  there  honestly  trying  to  do  his  duty,  however 
humble  his  position,  with  whom  he  does  not  sympathize  in  his 
endeavors  and  in  his  trials,  can  leave  a  thought  in  more  than  one 
mind  which  will  result  in  action.     And,  after  all,  are  we  so  very  iar 
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advanced  that  we  can  only  reach  our  brothers  and  sisters  by  the 
finger-tips  instead  of  with  the  helping  hand  ? 

If  the  intellect  is  growing  stronger  and  the  heart  warmer  to  impart 
to  others  something  of  this  streAgth,  something  of  this  warmth,  is  our 
most  precious  privilege. — Margaret  W,  Sutherland^  in  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly, 


An  energetic  teacher  came  to  school  with  her  arms  laden  with 
hazel  boughs.  "What  are  those  for,"  I  asked.  "Oh!  I  thought 
the  children  would  like  to  see  the  curious  little  seed  pods  and  hear 
them  snap,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  thought  the  children  would  like  to 
see."  Are  there  not  ever  so  many  things  your  pupils  would  like  to 
see  that  you  have  never  thought  of  showing  them  ?  Do  take  some- 
thing entirely  new  to  the  class  to-morrow.  For  a  few  moments  before 
the  regular  school  work  let  the  children  look  at  and  talk  about  this 
new  thing. 

A  sandal  wood  fan  interested  the  little  folks  in  one  school  for  a 
whole  day.  It  was  shown  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  few  facts  had 
been  discovered  in  regard  to  it  the  fan  was  laid  in  the  teacher*s  desk. 
Pupils  who  did  their  writing  and  number  work  well  were  allowed  to 
go  to  the  desk,  without  special '  permission,  and  examine  the  novel 
object.  Before  school  was  dismissed  every  child  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  something  hitherto  unknown  to  him;  and  who  shall 
say  that  his  mental  horizon  was  not  enlarged  ?  Scan  the  papers  with 
a  view  of  telling  your  school  some  interesting  facts  from  that  source. 


A  Number  Lesson. 


This  is  an  exercise  given  to  a  class  of  twelve  children  doing  second 
year  work.  All  the  facts  in  all  the  numbers  from  one  to  fifteen  have 
been  taught;  the  class  have  been  drilled  on  these  facts  until  they  can 
answer  with  ease  any  question  involving  an  operation  within  the 
limit  of  those  numbers.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  present  the 
number  fifteen  and  to  teach  the  new  facts— fifteen  less  one;  fifteen  less 
fourteen;  one  and  fourteen;  fourteen  and  one.  The  plan  of  the 
lesson  is  as  follows:  i.  Rapid  questioning  on  drawing.  2.  Teaching 
new  facts  with  blocks.    3.  Children  show  the  new  facts.    4.  Problems 
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by  the  teacher  on  the  new  facts.    5.  Quick  drill  on  the  new  facts. 
6.  Problems  by  children  about  the  new  facts. 

In  a  corner  of  the  school  stands  a  long,  wide,  low  table.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  an  oil-cloth  blocked  off  by  red  lines  into  one-inch  squares. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  stack  of  blocks.  Calling  the  A  class, 
Miss  S.  seats  herself  in  a  chair  at  the  table.  The  children  stand 
around  the  table.  **  How  many  wish  to  learn  about  a  new  number 
this  morning?*'  says  Miss  S.  **Very  well.  Show  me,  then,  how 
much  you  know  about  the  old  ones.  Let  us  see  how  niany  times  we 
can  go  around  the  class  without  making  one  mistake.  Fourteen  less 
three  are  how  many,  Tommy  ?  '*  **  Fourteen  less  three  are  eleven,** 
says  Tommy,  in  a  hurry.  No  slow  work  is  allowed;  fast  as  tongue 
,  can  talk  come  questions  like  these:  "  Fourteen  less  seven  are  how 
many  ?  **  "  Fourteen  less  nine  are  how  many  ?  "  "  One-seventh  of 
fourteen  are  how  many?'*  "One-half  of  fourteen  are  how  many?*' 
**  Seven  and  how  many  are  fourteen? '*  "One-seventh  of  what  is 
two  ?  **  "  Fourteen  less  two  fives  are  how  many  ?  **  "  Fourteen  less 
two-sevenths  of  fourteen  are  how  many?**  The  number  of  hands 
that  are  raised  at  each  question  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
children  answer  show  their  familiarity  with  the  subject.  Having  gone 
around  the  class  three  times,  the  teacher  says:  "  That  is  very  well 
done,**  and,  as  she  speaks,  draws  fifteen  blocks  from  the  pile  on  the 
table.  "  How  many  blocks  have  I  here,  class?  **  **  Fifteen,**  is  the 
answer.  "  Susie,  make  fifteen  grapes  on  the  board.*'  "  Lula,  strike 
my  bell  fifteen  times."  "Archie  may  bring  fifteen  balls  from  the 
basket."  "  Class  may  see  if  each  child  does  just  what  I  told  him  to 
do.**  The  hands  shake  vigorously  when  Archie  brings  fourteen  halls 
instead  of  fifteen.  The  careless  little  fellow  is  told  to  rub  his  eyes 
and  get  enough  balls  to  make  fifteen.  This  exercise  of  finding  num- 
bers of  objects  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  new 
number,  the  parts  of  which  they  are  about  to  learn.  All  being  gath- 
ered once  more  around  the  table,  Miss  S.  takes  one  block  from  the 
fifteen  in  front  of  her  and  asks  for  the  *' story,'*  as  these  statements 
are  called.  The  children  count  the  remaining  blocks,  and  Ella  says: 
"Fifteen  less  one  are  fourteen.**  **  Yes.  Now  watch.**  Miss  S. 
puts  the  one  block  back  again.  The  hands  Ry  up.  "  James  may 
tell.**  "Fourteen  and  one  are  fifteen,**  says  James.  "Now  this 
story,"  and  fourteen  blocks  are  separated  from  the  number.  Clara 
says:  "Fifteen  less  fourteen  are  one.**  "Now  this,'*  as  she  puts 
fourteen  back  again,  "Sammy?**  "One  and  fourteen  are  fifteen." 
"  Now,  the  bright  eyes,**  says  Miss  S.,  as  she  shows  the  same  facts 
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again  with  the  blocks — this  time  very  much  more  rapidly  than  before. 
She  asks  no  questions.  The  children  see  these  operations  actually 
performed  and  then  describe  them.  Fifteen  fire-crackers  are  taken 
from  a  box  and  laid  on  the  table*  Miss  S.  shows  these  facts  (15 — i 
=:I4;  14+1=15;  15 — I4="i;  1  +  14=15)  with  the  fire-crackers. 
The  children  recite  in  complete  statements.  "  Fourteen  fire-crackers 
and  one  fire-cracker  are  fifteen  fire-crackers.**  **One  fire-cracker 
and  fourteen  firecrackers  are  fifteen  fire-crackers,*'  etc.  The  chil- 
dren now  take  the  object  and  show  facts,  as  directed  by  the  teacher. 
"Amy  will  you  show  me  fifteen  less  one?  The  class  may  tell  the 
story.  Susie,  show  one  and  fourteen.  Yes.  Nellie,  you  may  tell 
the  story.  James,  show  fourteen  and  one,"  and  so  on,  until  the  new 
facts  have  again  been  reviewed.  The  facts,  after  being  presented 
over  and  over  again,  become  fixed  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  next  step  is  to  put  away  the  objects  and  give  problems.  These 
very  naturally  follow  object  work,  and  make  a  link  between  that  and 
the  difficult  abstract  work.  It  is  easier  for  a  child  to  imagine ^/ifeen 
peantUs  than  to  think  oi  fifteen. 

Miss  S.  goes  on,  as  if  telling  a  story:  "  I  know  of  a  little  red  school- 
house  where  fifteen  children  go  to  school.  If  one  of  them  is  excused 
at  three  o'clock,  how  many  children  will  be  left  in  the  school?" 
**  Fourteen,"  says  hasty  Archie.  **What  about  fourteen?"  asks 
Miss  S.,  with  a  wondering  expression.  *' There  will  be  fourteen 
children  left  in  school,"  replies  Archie.  "  Nellie  had  fifteen  cents  in 
a  little  plush  purse.  She  lost  one  cent.  How  many  cents  were  left  ? 
Roy?"  "There  were  fourteen  cents  left."  ** There  are  fifteen 
quarts  of  milk  in  Mr.  Case's  can.  He  takes  out  two  pints.  How 
many  quarts  are  left  in  the  can?  James  may  tell."  "There  are 
fourteen  quarts  left  in  the  can."  "  It  is  fourteen  days  after  to-morrow 
that  Christmas  comes.  How  many  days  is  Christmas  from  now? 
John  ?"  "  Christmas  is  fifteen  days  from  now."  "  May  had  a  sur- 
prise party  on  her  birthday.  Fourteen  children  came  to  see  her. 
How  many  children  were  there  then  ?  "  All  can  answer  this  except 
Archie.  He  thinks  there  would  be  fourteen  children  at  the  party. 
So  he  is  sent  to  the  board  and  asked  to  draw  May.  He  makes  a 
straight  line.  He  draws  fourteen  similar  children,  and  discovers  that 
there  must  have  been  fifteen  children  at  the  party.  Hesitating  pupils 
are  always  referred  to  objects  to  settle  their  doubts  and  never  allowed 
to  guess. 

Having  established  the  facts  in  regard  to  fifteen  in  the  child's 
mind,  the  next  step  is  to  give  abstract  drill  on  these  facts.  This,  to 
be  valuable,  must  be  rapid.    The  children  are  just  a  little  tired  of  the 
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work  and  need  some  incentive  to  induce  quick  thinking.  Recogniz- 
ing this  need,  Miss  S.  says:  '*  When  you  have  answered  two  ques- 
tions form  in  line  in  front  of  the  chart/'  Of  course  it  is  an  honor  to 
be  one  of  the  first  at  the  chart.  All  are  eager  to  answer  the  questions: 
"Fourteen  and  one?**  '*One  and  fourteen?*'.  "Fourteen  and 
what  are  fifteen  ?  "  '  *  What  and  fourteen  make  fifteen  ? '  *  Answers 
follow  close  upon  questions,  until  all  are  arranged  in  front  of  the 
chart,  which  is  what?  simply  this — a  big  piece  of>manilla  paper,  on 
which  are  pasted  interesting  pictures  taken  from  the  illustrated  papers. 
The  whole  is  tacked  to  a  rod  and  hung  up  for  use  on  just  such  occa- 
sions as  this.  Every  eye  is  fixed  on  that  bewitching  surface.  "  Let 
us  each  think  of  a  story  about  something  that  we  see  and  one  and 
fourteen.  I  am  ready,  are  you  ?  Susie  may  begin.  The  one  who 
answers  her  question  may  ask  the  next."  With  an  important  air 
Miss  Susan  propounds  this:  I  see  a  little  girl  with  a  baby  doll.  She 
has  fourteen  more  dolls  at  home.  How  many  dolls  has  she  in  all  ? 
Fanny?  "  " She  has  fifteen  dolls  in  all."  "  Now  I  see  one  bird  on 
a  barrel  and  fourteen  birds  in  the  air.  How  many  birds  do  I  see? 
Alec?"  *'You  see  fifteen  birds  in  all."  Here  Miss  S.  suggests: 
"  Alec,  suppose  you  make  your  story  about  fifteen  less  fourteen." 
"  Yes,  Miss  S.  That  big  boy  up  there  has  fifteen  marbles  in  his 
pockets.  If  the  little  chap  gets  fourteen  away  from  him,  how  many 
will  he  have  left?"  Roy?  "  '*  He  will  have  one  marble  left,"  says 
Roy.  *'I  see  fifteen  chimneys  up  there.  Smoke  is  coming  from 
fourteen  of  them.  How  many  of  them  have  no  smoke?  Nellie?" 
"  There  is  one  chimney  that  has  no  smoke." 

**  Our  time  is  up  now,"  says  Miss  S.  "  We  will  save  the  rest  until 
some  other  time.  You  may  each  take  one  of  these  red  fans  to  your 
seats  and  do  the  work  on  your  slates.  Pass."  The  fans  are  cut  from 
cardboard  and  contain  exercises  like  this:  14+1=;  1+14=;  15 — i; 
15 — 14;  15 — 7  2's.  These  keep  the  children  busy  until  it  is  time  for 
their  reading  lesson. — E,  G,,  in  Carolina  Teacher. 


Some  Axioms  and  Rules  for    Learning. — i.  Do  what  you 
are  told. 

2.  Never  guess. 

3.  Nonsense  never  can  be  right. 

4.  No  one  is  obliged  to  be  a  fool  because  he  is  ignorant. 

5.  Sense  first,  think,  then  write  or  speak. 

6.  Put  what  you  know,  as  you  know  it. 

7.  A  fool  is  a  person  who  does  not  use  the  sense  he  has. —  Thring. 
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Methods —Their  Use  and  Abase. 

BY  PROF.  ALBERT  C.  PERKINS. 

The  time  in  which  we  live  is  the  age  of  method.  The  improve- 
ment made  in  schoob  within  the  last  generation  is  largely  due  to  the 
study  and  application  of  methods.  The  wail  of  Carlyle  over  the 
"  hide-bound  pedants  * '  who  were  his  early  teachers,  expresses  much 
of  the  defect  of  the  old-time  teaching.  Clock-work  entered  into  the 
old  idea  of  method,  and  to  say  that  a  school  was  "  regular  as  a  clock," 
was  to  give  it  high  praise.  But  the  true  educator  does  not  believe 
that  human  beings  were  made  to  be  parts  of  a  clock.  Before  boys 
and  girls  can  become  such  the  capacity  of  self-direction  and  of  expan- 
sion must  be  destroyed.  Clock  work  satisfied  Mr.  Humdrum  and 
Mr.  Gradgrind,  but  better  voices  are  heard  now  in  remonstrance 
against  ignorant  and  thoughtless  machines  in  charge  of  precious 
children,  insisting  that  the  order  of  nature  and  that  the  highest  mo- 
tive shall  hold  the  uppermost  place.  The  right  method  leads  to  the 
inquiry  :  What  are  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ?  How  are  they  modi- 
fied by  years  ?  When  are  the  germs  of  new  faculties  quickened  into 
life  ?  When  does  the  power  of  generalization  begin  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  and  the  means  of  intellectual  integrity,  and  how  does  it 
merge  into  and  become  moral  character  ?  This  method  takes  account 
of  winds  and  tides  moving  in  the  emotions  and  sensibilities  of  the 
learner,  and  takes  advantage  of  them.  The  teacher  will  discover 
these  forces,  and  will,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  "  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star, 
and  make  the  moon  grind  his  com,''  in  dealing  with  mind  as  well  as 
controlling  matter.  To  get  at  this  method  requires  long  and  careful 
study  and  observation.  In  the  claim  that  the  teacher  is  born  and  not 
made,  there  is  just  enough  of  truth  to  mislead.  No  teacher,  and  for 
that  matter,  no  poet,  was  ever  born  so  good  but  that  observation  and 
experience  and  the  touch  of  other  minds  made  him  better. 

It  is  by  the  thorough  mastery  of  methods  that  the  work  of  teaching 
is  to  become  professional.  He  only  worthily  belongs  to  a  profession 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  training  and  acquirements,  can  do  what  the 
ordinary  layman  cannot  do.  So  long  as  the  young  man  just  out  of 
college,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  methods  or  of  principles  of 
teaching,  can  sustain  himself  in  the  college  or  school  by  the  side  of 
the  professor  or  teacher  who  has  been  tens  of  years  in  his  place,  the 
workvis  not  professional.  Under  such  circumstances  law,  medicine, 
and  theology  would  derive  no  prestige  from  their  professional  char- 
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acter.  A  promising  sign  that  the  importance  of  methods  is  better 
understood,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  and  Europe  are  establishing  didactic  or  pedagogical  depart- 
ments for  diffusing  sound  principles  of  education ;  and  thus  the  univer- 
sity, which  has  for  its  main  object  the  leading  of  the  world  in  high 
and  clear  fields  of  pure  thought,  is  working  out  here  its  proper  mis- 
sion. The  abuse  of  methods  appears  in  the  failure  to  discriminate 
between  a  method  and  a  pattern,  or  object  to  be  copied.  One  may 
become  the  slave  of  a  model  while  knowing  nothing  of  method.  Like 
any  other  slave,  he  loses  courage  and  originality.  A  method  is  not 
a  model;  it  will  vary  with  different  ages  and  degrees  of  culture,  and 
will  be  equally  wise  and  simple  and  true  under  all  variations.  Only 
the  abuse  and  misunderstanding  of  method  could  make  one  believe 
that  it  could  be  photographed  and  the  likeness  of  it  carried  about  in 
the  pocket.  The  so- called  Socrates  method  did  not  consist  so  much 
in  the  plying  of  questions  as  in  the  steadiness  with  which  the  mind 
was  held  to  an  inquiry  ;  the  severity  with  which  matter  foreign  to  the 
subject  in  hand  was  shredded  off  and  the  force  which  compelled  assent 
to  successive  steps  of  an  argument.  The  method  of  a  teacher  must 
be  discovered  through  his  own  tact  and  discernment  from  what  he 
has  himself  observed  and  done.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  theories. 
Many  a  man  accomplished  in  the  theories  of  military  tactics  has  not 
been  able  to  handle  an  army  in  the  field.  The  method  must  be 
adapted  to  the  age  of  pupils. 

The  so-called  natural  method  often,  in  dealing  with  adults,  fails  to 
take  account  of  the  powers  already  developed,  and,  as  sometimes 
applied,  might  better  be  called  the  baby  method.  The  one  simple 
principle  of  adapting  means  to  ends  in  a  plain  way,  and  of  keeping 
in  contact  with  the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  underlies  all  profitable 
method.  This  distinguishes  the  true  kindergarten,  and  also  finds 
application  in  the  college  and  university.  The  mere  martinet  will  not 
detect  the  presence  of  method  unless  it  conforms  to  rule.  The  skele- 
ton of  a  sermon  by  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Dr.  Smith,  submitted  to  a 
professor  of  rhetoric,  has  more  than  once  been  condemned  as  ill- 
proportioned  and  crude.  The  right  method  is  not  a  matter  of  the  use 
of  text-books.  An  artificial,  dull  teacher  does  not  need  a  text-book 
to  make  his  pupils  almost  as  dull  as  himself.  The  secret  of  the  best 
methods  cannot  be  put  into  words.  When  Rufus  Choate  first  came 
to  the  bar,  he  thought  it  strange  that  no  one  had  written  a  book  on 
"Arguing  from  Evidence.*'  He  was  not  long,  however,  in  discover- 
ing that  the  art  was  too  delicate  for  exact  delineation,  and  that  no 
statement  could  be  full  enough  and  exact  enough  to  compass  it. 
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Pestalozzi's  method  cannot  be  gathered  from  his  maxims  unless  his 
lofty  personal  traits  go  with  them — his*  fervent  piety,  his  profound 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  degraded,  his  uncompromising  sense  of 
justice,  forgetfulness  of  self,  vigor,  enthusiasm.  Some  men  who  seem 
to  defy  method,  and  so  disregard  it  altogether,  are,  in  reality,  mas- 
ters of  a  higher  and  broader  method  which  is  clear  to  them.  The 
young  and  inexperienced  teacher  may  at  first  be  somewhat  con- 
strained by  rules  and  models,  but,  if  true  to  himself,  he  will  soon 
grow  away  from  them,  and,  through  discipline  and  observation  and 
careful  thought,  a  method  will  be  evolved  which,  though  unlike  any  • 
other,  will  be  best  for  him.  ^Journal  of  Education. 


Is  IT  true  that  for  the  average  teacher  the  great  educational 
thinkers  have  existed  in  vain  ?  Is  it  true  the  majority  of  teachers 
depend  upon  devices,  rather  than  principles,  for  their  success  ?  The 
fraternity  needs  nothing  so  much  as  it  needs  a  universal  professional 
application  of  the  great  principles  of  the  great  thinkers  on  educa- 
tional subjects  in  all  ages.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  profession, 
when  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  centers  on  *' methods''  rather 
than  on  principles,  when  teachers  hunger  for  devices  and  reject  phil- 
osophy.— Journal  of  Ediuation, 


It  is  always  an  injury  to  the  minds  of  children  to  attempt  to  make 
them  express  thoughts  they  do  not  have.  If  a  pupil  has  a  subject 
concerning  which  he  knows  little,  and  about  which  he  is  required  to 
write,  he  usually  becomes  disgusted,  and  concludes  that  *' writing 
compositions"  is  a  humbug. — Educational  Weekly, 


Beading  and  Grammar. 

B.  A.  HINSDALE,  LL.D. 


Some  time  ago  I  came  to  some  conclusions  about  these  two  §tudies 
that  I  here  set  down.  The  first  is,  that  more  of  the  defects  of  cur- 
rent school  instruction  have  their  source  in  poor  reading  than  any- 
where else.  And  in  this  statement  I  include  the  disciplinary  as  well 
as  the  information-giving  studies.  The  second  is,  that  instruction  in 
^ammar  should  look  mainly  to  the  interpretation  and  construing  of 
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language.  The  third  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  of  gram- 
mar, in  considering  its  main  function  to  be  iAe  art  of  language ^  have 
made  a  mistake.  And  the  last  is,  that  the  relations  of  reading  and 
grammar  have  been  largely  overlooked.  The  end  of  reading  is  to 
obtain  from  written  language  the  facts,  ideas,  thoughts,  sentiments, 
and  feelings  that  it  contains;  and  this  involves  not  only  the  meanings 
of  words,  but  also  the  logical  interpretation  of  thought  connections. 
No  doubt,  grammar  can  be  so  taught,  and  should  be  so  taught,  as  to 
aid  the  art  of  language;  but  its  great  end  is  to  secure  just  such  a 
logical  interpretation  of  language  as  good  reading  calls  for.  Reading 
is,  in  fact,  a  rapid  analysis;  analysis  is  slow  reading.  This  being  the 
case,  analysis  should  contribute  directly  to  progress  in  reading  and 
to  the  understanding  of  literature.  How  much  of  what  is  called 
reading  is  machine-like  and  unintelligent  is  well  known  to  all  com- 
petent school  superintendents.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  have 
children  taught  the  grammatical  analysis  of  their  Sunday-school 
lesson. 

Holding  these  views,  I  sought,  the  last  two  years  that  the  schools 
of  Cleveland  were  under  my  charge,  to  bring  the  instruction  in  read- 
ing and  in  grammar  closer  together.  As  illustrative  of  the  method 
employed,  so  far  as  grammar  is  concerned,  I  add  a  list  of  the  ques- 
tions used  in  examining  the  candidates  for  admission  to  high  school, 
in  June,  1886.  The  stanzas  that  are  the  basis  of  the  examination  are 
found  in  the  reader  that  the  pupils  had  been  using;  the  teachers  had 
been  told  that  the  examples  chosen  for  analysis  would  be  taken  from 
the  reader,  but  beyond  that  no  clue  was  furnished.  The  time  allowed 
the  pupils  to  write  their  answers  was  three  hours. 

I.  The  following  stanzas  are  from  Tennyson's  "  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  *  * :  — 

Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation! 

Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation. 

Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall, 

Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 

And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall: 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore  ? 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  forevermore. 
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What  empire  is  meant?  What  is  an  empire's  lamentation?  What 
means  *'  hamlet  and  hall**?  What  thought  do  you  get  from  the  last 
two  lines  of  stanza  one  ?     Why  is  London  called  "  streaming  "  ? 

2.  Analyze  all  the  sentences  in  the  second  stanza. 

3.  Give  case  and  construction  of  **  Great  Duke  **  in  first  line,  "  us," 
**pall,**  ''whom,**  **  London:  s,**  and '*  bones.** 

4.  What  part  of  speech  is  ''mourning**  in  line  4?  Of  the  same 
word  in  line  5  ?     What  part  of  speech  is  "streaming **  ? 

5.  Parse  *'  warriors  *'  and  *'  warrior* s  **  in  line  6,  "  bury  **  in  line  i, 
and  the  same  in  line  3. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  in  second  stanza. 

7.  Correct  and  give  reasons: 

(i)  "  Sense  and  nqt  riches  win  esteem.** 

(2)  **  We  sorrow  not  as  them  that  have  no  hope." 

(3)  **  Who  should  I  meet  the  other  day  but  my  old  friend  ?'* 
{4)  '*  This  20  years  have  1  been  with  you." 

(5)     "It  cannot  be  me  you  mean.** 

8.  Give  the  rules  for  the  objective  case;  the  rules  for  the  infinitive. 

9.  What  is  a  principal  proposition  ?  a  copula  f  an  adverbial  ele- 
ment?   What  is  apposition  f    Give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  Write  a  composition  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
The  Life  of  David  Livingstone.  Audubon  and  Birds.  Captain 
Cook*s  Voyages  and  Discoveries.  Marquette  and  the  Mississippi. 
La  Salle  and  the  Mississippi.  The  Founding  of  Marietta.  National 
Cemeteries.  Old-fashioned  Ways  of  reaching  the  West.  Story  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  Whittier*s  "Snow-Bound.** — Common  School 
Education, 


The  sarcophagus  which  has  been  placed  above  the  grave  of  John 
B.  Gough  in  the  cemetery  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  bears  these 
words  from  his  own  lips,  as  its  third  inscription:  — 

**  1  can  desire  nothing  better  for  this  great  country  than  that  a 
barrier,  high  as  heaven,  be  raised  between  the  unpolluted  lips  of  the 
children  and  the  intoxicating  cup;  that  everywhere  men  and  women 
should  raise  strong  and  determined  hands  against  whatever  will  defile 
the  body,  pollute  the  mind,  or  harden  the  heart  against  God  and  His 
truth.** 

These  are  words  to  come  home  to  the  working  conscience  of  all 
who  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  children. — Common  School 
EduccUian, 
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Oeographioal  Cards. 

FOR   BUSY   WORK. 
[Cut  these  out  and  paste  on  the  backs  of  old  cards.] 

1.  What  kinds  of  trees  grow  in  your  State? 

2.  What  grains  grow  in  your  State? 

1.  What  minerals  are  found  in  your  State,  and  how  do  men  get 
aney  ? 

2.  What  are  farmers  ?     Miners  ?  Manufacturers  ?     Merchants  ? 


money  ? 


1.  In  what  city,  county,  and  State  do  you  live? 

2.  Name  the  other  towns  in  this  county. 

1.  What  State  is  west  of  your  State?    East?    South? 

2.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  shape  of  your  State. 

1.  What  is  a  desert?     Name  one. 

2.  What  is  a  lake  ?     Name  one. 


1.  What  is  an  oasis  ?     A  prairie  ? 

2.  What  are  hills  ?     Name  a  range  of  hills. 

1.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  How  do  you  know  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  what  you  say  it  is  ? 

1.  What  two  motions  has  the  earth  ? 

2.  What  are  caused  by  these  two  motions  ? 

1.  What  is  the  earth's  axis  ? 

2.  What  names  are  given  the  extremities  of  the  axis  ? 

1.  Name  three  gulfs  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 

2.  Name  three  large  islands  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 

1.  What  is  meant  hy  domestic  commerce?   ^y  foreign  commerce? 

2.  Name  the  three  largest  countries  of  North  America  ? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  circumference  of  the  earth? 

2.  How  many  miles  long  is  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  How  many  miles  long  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ? 

1.  Name  three  food  productions,  three  wild  animals,  and   three 
kinds  of  forest  trees  belonging  to  the  hot  climates. 

2.  Name  the  same  things  belonging  to  the  temperate  climates. 

I.  Name  the  oceans  which  touch  North  America. 
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2.  Describe  the  Yucon,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Missouri  rivers — source, 
general  direction,  and  outlet  of  each. 

1.  Name  three  bays  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  largest  two  cities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

1.  Name  the  two  most  important  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Texas. 

2.  Name  the  two  most  important  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1.  Name  three  rivers  that  rise  in  New  York  and  flow  into,  or  on 
the  border  of,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. — Papular  Educator. 


Reading  has  two  objects,  viz :  to  acquire,  and  to  convey  thought 
The  first  will  be  attained  when  the  words  of  the  book  are  really  a 
part  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  that  .is,  when  he  understands  them  so 
fully  that  he  can,  without  effort,  get  the  thought  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey.  The  second  object  will  be  attained  with  greater 
difficulty,  because  it  involves  the  first  and  more.  The  pupil  must 
not  only  fully  understand,  but  hfe  must  have  the  ability  to  convey  to 
others  the  thought  of  the  writer.  This  implies  a  well-trained  voice, 
as  well  as  some  maturity  of  mind. 


The  getting  of  knowledge  is  an  important  part  of  school  work, 
but  it  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  The  development  of 
power  in  the  right  direction  is  the  main  business  of  the  school,  and 
all  the  knowledge  obtained  should  be  gained  and  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  help  forward  this  growth  of  power. — HewetL 


Slang. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  fail  to  say  something  here  about  that  great 
modern  nuisance  known  as  slang.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am 
ready  to  say  that  slang  should  never  be  used.  There  are  some 
expressions  of  this  kind  that  may,  on  rare  occasions,  be  made  to  tell 
an  important  truth  with  rare  perspicuity  and  conciseness,  and  that  go 
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far  towards  justifying  the  claim  that  slang  is  a  short  cut  to  the  human 
understanding. 

Still,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say:  Be  sure  to  have  little,  very  little,  to  do 
withlhe  lingual  leprosy  that  is  rapidly  eating  the  heart  out  of  conver- 
sational individuality  and  colloquial  decency.     Bassanio  says  : 

**  In  Belmont  is  a  lady,  richly  left ; 
And  she  is  fair  and  fairer  than  that  word 
Of  wondrous  virtues ;  sometimes  .from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia,  nothing  undervalued  to  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus' 

Portia : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth, 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from,  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos'  strand. 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate." 

That  is  the  Shakespearian  version.  Listen  to  it  in  modern  phrase- 
ology :  "Antonio,  old  boy,  I've  got  a  terrible  mash  on  a  dandy  girl 
down  here  at  the  Belmont.  Her  governor  died  with  the  jaundice, 
leaving  her  a  pile  of  the  rhino,  and  she  is  just  as  pretty  as  they  make 
them.  There's  been  a  lot  of  fellows  trying  to  catch  her,  but  its  no 
go.  Now  if  I  could  only  borrow  a  couple  of  hundred  (I'm  dead 
broke)  to  do  the  thing  up  brown  for  Portia — that's  her  name — pretty 
name,  isn't  it? — I'll  bet  my  bottom  dollar  she  will  be  Mrs.  Jenkins  in 
a  month." 

To  use  slang  of  this  kind  is  merely  to  slip  one's  thoughts  into 
cheap,  ready-made  clothing  of  very  poor  quality.  This  field  seems 
open  to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms,  and  not  unfrequently  we 
hear  grossly  offensive  expressions  *'  coming  from  lips  so  pretty  as 
almost,  for  the  moment,  to  make  one  tolerate  anything  they  may 
choose  to  utter."  Youth  and  beauty  may  gain  toleration,  at  times  and 
in  places,  for  a  little  coarseness  and  want  of  dignity;  but  when  the 
youth  and  beauty  go  the  coarseness  and  want  of  dignity  remain, 
unmodified,  unjustified,  and  unmitigated.  This  slovenly  way  of 
expressing  her  ideas,  **  makes  a  woman  not  only  common -place  but 
common.  It  makes  her  mind  seem  a  place  open  to  all  comers — a  court 
without  a  sanctuary." — E.  Af,  Avery, 
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The  Training  of  Teachers. 

From  the  annual  report  of  £.  £.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  profound  significance  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  not  yet 
properly  recognized.  Many  men,  of  considerable  intelligence  even, 
think  that  school  education  covers  too  narrow  a  field  of  life  to  have 
facts  and  principles  capable  of  constituting  a  science,  and  that  teachers 
of  common  schools  are  but  day  laborers,  having  no  professional  stand- 
ing, and  hence  needing  no  professional  training.  On  this  account 
our  normal  schools  will  have  many  trials  to  meet,  and  many  difficul- 
ties to  overcome,  before  reaching  the  position  toward  which  they  are 
struggling. 

As  yet,  our  advanced  high  schools  and  colleges  do  not  supply  these 
schools  with  a  sufficient  number  of  students,  whose  thorough  literary 
attainments  warrant  a  more  exclusively  professional  course  of  studies. 
In  fact,  our  normal  schools  are  necessitated  to  do  this  preparatory 
academic  work  themselves.  In  this  way  they  render  themselves  liable 
to  the  charge  of  being  only  academies  with  a  ^e^a^*- professional  annex. 

We  have  all  along  very  much  regretted  the  necessity  of  directing 
so  much  attention  to  the  academic  training  of  the  students  in  these 
schools,  and  have  carefully  studied  how  to  keep  the  purely  profes- 
sional element  from  being  too  much  neglected,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  sacrificing  the  thorough  literary  instruction  required. 

The  large  supply  of  teachers  required  for  the  educational  work  of 
the  State,  and  the  very  low  average  of  salaries  given  for  educational 
labor,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  lengthen  very  much  the  present 
term  of  study.  Some,  with  great  earnestness,  have  advocated  the 
addition  of  another  year.  In  due  time  this  will  come,  and  be  of  im- 
mense account  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  professional  studies,  and 
giving  opportunity  for  more  definite  and  continuous  model  practice, 
which,  when  rightly  conducted,  is  of  so  much  value. 

The  literary  instruction  may  have  been  given  in  harmony  with  the 
best  principles  which  the  present  philosophy  of  school  education  is 
able  to  give,  and  in  such  form  as  to  bring  into  view  the  very  best 
methods  which  either  the  science  or  art  of  teaching  furnishes.  We 
are  not  calling  this  in  question  at  all;  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  students,  it  the  very  outset,  are  backward  in  their  literary  studies, 
and  have  but  little  knowledge  of  psychology.  Hence  they  are  forced 
to  make  every  exertion  in  preparing  for  their  daily  class-work,  and 
2 
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must  be,  of  necessity,  far  more  anxious  about  the  matter  of  what  is 
taught  than  about  the  manner  or  method  of  teaching  it.  They  fear 
to  spend  any  more  time  in  the  model  school  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired by  law.  They  make  the  minimum  here  the  maximum,  if  they 
can.  In  addition  to  this,  being  subject  at  the  dose  of  the  course  to 
a  rigid  State  examination,  covering  all  the  academic  studies  pursued, 
they,  with  their  professors,  are  tempted  to  sacrifice  all  efforts  toward 
enlarging  the  course  of  professional  studies  through  fear  of  the  issue 
of  the  final  examination  test. 

Although  the  course  of  studies  as  now  arranged  is  not  very  satis- 
factory to  us,  and  will  need,  in  our  judgment,  some  important  changes, 
yet  we  have  felt  constrained  to  approve  it  on  account  of  our  great 
anxiety  that  the  graduating  year  should  be  given  more  fully  to  the 
work  of  professional  training,  taking  up  the  whole  history  and  science 
of  school-teaching,  and  illustrating  in  detail  the  psychological  ground 
of  every  method  by  a  gready  enlarged  course  of  practice  in  the  model 
school.  Such  practice,  in  our  judgment,  is  very  essential.  Indeed, 
it  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  normal  school  studies  as  a  moot- 
court  does  to  a  law  school.  Here  theory  finds  verification  ;  here 
principles  pass  into  direct  conscious  application ;  here  science  makes 
its  transition  to  art;  here  the  furnished  scholar  learns  to  handle  with 
vigor  his  whole  armor,  as  a  page  when  he  became  a  belted  knight 
and  entered  the  tourney.  The  teacher  needs  scholarship  of  course, 
but  he  needs  something  more  :  he  must  have  knowledge,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  thoroughly  master  the  art  of  imparting  it.  To  this  end 
our  normal  schools  were  established ;  in  this  direction  they  steadily 
tend.  In  the  above  plan,  however,  no  one  thought  for  a  moment  of 
not  holding  with  firm  grasp  the  essential  truth,  that  professional 
knowledge  cannot  exclude  scholarship.  Evidendy,  he  who  knows 
not  the  subject  to  be  taught,  can  never  be  a  master  of  the  method  of 
teaching  it. 

It  is  plain  that  all  our  teachers  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  a  pro- 
fessional training  in  our  State  normal  schools.  The  number  is  too 
great  for  us  to  expect  this.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  they  use 
every  opportunity  within  their  reach  to  advance  their  professional 
zeal  and  skill.  Well-conducted  teachers'  institutes  are  exceedingly 
valuable  for  this  purpose;  indeed,  in  our  judgment,  indispensable. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  mention  in  brief  some  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  these  institutes.  Teachers,  especially  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts, are  much  isolated.  They  need  the  inspiration  gained  from  asso- 
ciation.    Engrossed  with  their  daily  routine  of  labor,  and  deprived  of 
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all  chance  of  any  frequent  consultation  with  others  of  their  own  voca- 
tion, their  work  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  monotonous  task,  lacking 
all  incitement  to  that  professional  zeal  which  prompts  to  new  exertion 
and  sweetens  every  toil.  These  yearly  conventions  serve,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  keep  up  the  esprit  de  carps ^  and  to  give  rest  and  recreation, 
so  much  needed  and  so  valuable,  while  each  teacher  feels  the  support 
of,  and  enjoys  communion  with,  the  profession  at  large.  Again,  by 
means  of  the  pointed  instruction  of  experienced  educators,  many  diffi- 
culties are  removed,  better  methods  suggested,  troubling  mistakes 
corrected,  false  tendencies  thwarted,  and  new  inspiration  aroused. 
Through  valuable  lectures  and  addresses  educational  interest  is 
awakened,  and  the  warm  sympathy  of  large  communities  gained  in 
behalf  of  the  schools.  Parents  and  teachers  and  directors  come  face 
to  face,  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  are  more  clearly 
understood.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  not  to  encourage  these 
institutes  in  every  possible  way. 


Most  teachers  do  not  read  enough.  They  do  not  realize  how  much 
help  they  could  get  from  reading  a  few  good  books.  They  worry 
along  through  an  entire  term  with  a  few  vexatious  questions  of  teach- 
ing or  school  management  when  a  few  hours  reading  might  clear  up- 
all  difficulties.  Teachers  frequently  lose  positions,  or  are  unable  to 
get  any  except  the  most  unsatisfactory  ones  when,  by  the  careful 
study  of  two  or  three  books,  they  could  so  improve  themselves  as  to 
be  able  to  secure  good  positions.  Economy  in  preparation  is  ex- 
travagance in  results  both  in  financial  and  educational  points  of  view. 
— Iowa  Teacher, 


Hints. 

Grammar. — Ask  yourself  what  you  design  to  accomplish  by 
teaching  grammar.  If  the  object  is  to  teach  pupils  to  speak  and 
write  correctly,  then  begin  even  with  the  youngest  children.  Teach 
them  to  talk  correctly.  It  is  no  easier  to  learn  to  talk  improperly  than 
properly.  Give  the  pupils  frequent  exercises  in  talking.  Let  them 
relate  what  they  have  seen  or  heard.  As  soon  as  they  can  write  let 
them  compose  sentences.  Give  them  plenty  to  do  to  keep  them  out 
of  mischief  and  listiessness.     Correct  and  criticise  incorrect  expres- 
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sions  and  bad  syntax.  Permit  no  mistakes  uncorrected  in  any  reci- 
tation or  conversation.  Encourage  pupils  to  read,  and  always  require 
them  to  reproduce,  in  good  language,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  what 
they  have  read. 

If  your  object  is  to  teach  analysis  and  parsing,  do  not  begin  until 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  mature  to  form  judgments. 
Good,  sound  reason  is  requisite  in  classifying  words  and  parts  of  sen- 
tences. Every  sentence  should  be  carefully  studied.  It  is  best  to 
require  a  grammar  lesson  to  be  written  out  and  brought  to  class  for 
correction.  In  parsing,  when  classes  have  made  some  progress,  do 
not  spend  time  in  rattling  off  what  everybody  knows,  but  call  for 
that  which  requires  thought,  such  as  agreement,  relation,  govern- 
ment, etc.  Give  particular  attention  to  infinitives,  participles,  impera- 
tives, cases,  etc.  Inverted  and  complex  sentences  should  also  be 
carefully  analyzed. — Sup'^  D,  Howell,  in  Moderator, 


Sayings  of  Ezperienoed  Teachers. 

Govern  by  quiet  signals  as  far  as  possible. 

Be  slow  to  promise,  but  quick  to  perform. 

Pull  forward  and  not  back,  and  lend  a  hand. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  one  correction  of  an  error. 

Be  courteous;  do  not  gossip,  especially  about  other  teachers. 

Never  find  fault  without  showing  why,  and  indicating  the  better 
way. 

Study  to  acquire  the  art  of  aptly  illustrating  a  difficult  subject. 

In  all  things,  set  before  the  child  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

Do  not  encourage  pupils  to  report  each  other  for  misdemeanors. 

Give  due  credit  to  those  who  work  with  and  for  you  for  what 
they  do. 

Do  not  continue  recitations  beyond  the  regular  time  appointed  for 
them. 

If  you  cannot  make  study  attractive  to  your  pupils,  quit  the  pro- 
fession. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  most  intelligent  are  the  most  indus- 
trious. 

Take  advantage  of  unusual  occurrences  to  make  a  moral  or  reli- 
gious impression. 

Never  deprive  a  child  of  anything  of  value  without  returning  it  at 
the  proper  time. 
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Be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  your  energy  and  spirit  will  cause 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  class. 

Teaching  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  properly  stands 
above  almost  any  other  consideration. 

Teachers  should  be  judged  not  by  the  amount  of  knowledege 
which  they  seemingly  impart,  but  by  their  efforts  to  induce  the  child 
to  acquire  knowledge  for  himself. 

Lectures  upon  teaching,  talks  upon  methods,  etc.,  may  greatly  aid 
in  securing  their  object,  but  it  is  practice  only,  under  the  eye  of  criti- 
cism, that  will  make  successful  oral  teaching. 

An  enthusiastic  teacher  can  rouse  a  lethargic  class  or  room  in  a  few 
moments,  and  a  great  exertion  to  overcome  personal  languor  for  a 
little  while  can  make  the  whole  day  a  success  in  lessons. 

As  the  treasures  of  knowledge  are  mainly  contained  in  books, 
pupils  should  be  early  taught  how  to  use  them.  The  rapid,  discur- 
sive, and  thoughtless  manner  in  which  books  are  now  read  by  our 
youth,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  a  sound 
education. —  The  American  Teacher, 


Many-sidedness  of  culture  makes  our  vision  clearer  and  keener 
in  particulars,  is  his  doctrine.  For  the  noblest  definition  of  Science 
is  that  breadth  and  impartiality  of  view  which  liberates  the  mind 
from  specialties,  and  enables  it  to  organize  whatever  we  learn,  so  that 
it  becomes  real  knowledge  by  being  brought  into  true  and  helpful 
relation  with  the  rest.—/.  R.  Lowell. 


AmerioaQ  Wonders. 


The  greatest  cataract  in  the  world  is  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where 
the  water  from  the  great  upper  lakes  forms  a  river  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  then  being  suddenly  contracted,  plunges  over 
the  rocks  in  two  columns,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  each.  The  greatest  cave  in  the  world  is  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  where  any  one  can  make  a  voyage  on  the  waters  of  the 
subterranean  river,  and  catch  fish  without  eyes.  The  longest  river 
in  the  world  is  the  Mississippi,  four  thousand  one  hundred  miles  long. 
The  largest  valley  in  the  world  is  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.     It 
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contains  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  profitable  regions  of  the  globe.  The  greatest  city  park  in 
the  world  is  in  Philadelphia.  It  contains  over  2,900  acres.  The 
greatest  grain  port  in  the  world  is  Chicago.  The  largest  lake  in  the 
world  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is  truly  an  inland  sea,  being  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  long,  and  one  thousand  feet  deep.  The  longest 
railroad  in  the  world  is  the  Pacific  Railroad,  over  3,000  miles  in 
length.  The  greatest  natural  bridge  in  the  world  is  the  Natural 
Bridge  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia.  It  extends  across  a  chasm 
eighty  feet  in  width,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  creek  flows.  The  greatest  mass  of  solid  iron  in 
the  world  is  the  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri.  It  is  350  feet  high,  and 
two  miles  in  circuit.  The  best  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
the  world  is  the  Girard  College  for  orphans,  Philadelphia.  The 
largest  aqueduct  in  the  world  is  the  Crotbn  Aqueduct  in  New  York. 
Its  length  is  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  it  cost  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars*  The  largest  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  world  are 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  supply  of  which  appears  inexhaustible.  The 
Ihighest  structure  in  the  world  is  the  National  Washington  Monu- 
ment at  Washington.  It  is  556  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  marble. 
The  interior  is  lined  with  memorial  stones  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
the  gift  of  nations  and  societies  throughout  the  world.  Ascent  is 
now  made  by  a  flight  of  winding  stairs,  of  nearly  1,000  steps.  The 
scenery  from  the  summit  is  really  grand,  covering  an  area,  as  it  does, 
of  forty  miles  square. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


There  is  nothing  like  readiness  and  promptness  in  recitation. 
Habits  of  this  kind  in  a  pupil  may  be  cultivated,  and  should  be,  it  is 
needless  to  remark.  Is  there  anything  more  noticeable  in  school 
work  than  the  manner  of  recitation?  How  faulty  we  find  it  some- 
times. Pupils  dilatory  in  rising,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  aisle 
and  one  knee  in  the  seat,  twirling  a  pencil,  or  toying  with  ink-wells, 
mumbling  inarticulate  murmurs  instead  of  giving  clear,  decisive  re- 
plies. Sometimes  there  is  a  total  failure  to  rise  or  an  indifferent 
shake  of  the  head.  This  sort  of  thing  is  common  enough.  We  have 
seen  it  frequently.  Look  at  your  own  class  critically  and  see  if  you 
notice  anything  of  this  sort.  The  simple  acts  of  standing  squarely 
on  the  feet  while  reciting,  of  distinct  articulation,  of  promptness,  in 
themselves  are  of  not  so  much  importance,  but  the  habit  of  doing 
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things  in  the  right  manner,  which  these  acts  indirectly  foster,  is  of 
greatest  consequence.  There  is  a  business-like,  interested  way,  and 
there  is  a  slip -shod,  careless  way.  Look  to  it  xhsit  your  class,  at  least, 
is  up  to  grade  in  such  matters.  Trifles  in  themselves,  yet  they  tell. — 
CeTiiral  School  JourticU. 


Olass-Qaestioning. 

Skill  in  receiving  and  disposing  of  answers  is  an  important  part  of 
class-questioning. 

If  there  be  no  answer,  the  teacher  is  usually  to  blame.  He  has 
miscalculated  the  power  of  his  class. 

If  the  answer  be  a  random  g^tuss^  or  wilfully  wrongs  the  teacher  is 
certainly  to  blame.     The  discipline  of  the  class  is  bad. 

If  the  answer  be  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  the  teacher  should 
unravel  the  difficulty  by  asking  questions  which  will  simplify  the 
matter,  and  then  return  to  the  original  question  and  obtain  the  cor- 
rect answer. 

Always  give  a  pupil  credit  for  any  element  of  correctness  which 
his  answer  may  contain.  If  possible,  lead  him  to  see  wherein  it  is 
incorrect  and  why  it  is  wrong. 

Do  not  resort  to  ridicule  to  show  thai  an  answer  is  absurd.  A 
child  will  not  try  to  answer  if  he  feels  that  he  may  be  laughed  at  for 
his  pains. 

Simultaneous  answering  is  useful  to  encourage  the  weak  and  timid, 
to  arouse  the  flagging  attention  or  to  save  time  in  recapitulation;  but 
individual  recitation  is  the  safeguard  of  thoroughness. — Mrs.  M,  L. 
Knox. 


Lafayette  College — Tried  by  Fire. — On  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  the 
large  audience  gathered  in  the  chapel  of  Lafayette  College  listened  to  an  able 
sermon  from  Rev.  John  W.  Teal,  D.  D.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  St.  Luke  xiii,  24 : 
**  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  grate."  As  the  speaker  closed,  the  doxology  was 
interrupted  by  a  cry  of  fire  from  Pardee  Hall.  This  beautiful  building,  the  greatest 
structure  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  visible  for  miles,  contains  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment of  the  college,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  college  edifices  in  the  land,  being  256 
by  84  feet  in  size,  and*four  stories  high  besides  basement  and  towers.  It  contains 
the  valuable  cabinets,  the  Ward  library,  and  much  costly  apparatus.  The  previous 
day  the  Trustees  renewed  ^,000  of  insurance  on  it.  Originally  it  cost  nearly 
^250/xx) — the  gift  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  whose  name  it  bears. 
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It  was  burned  to  ashes  in  1879,  and  when  rebuilt  was  dedicated  in  presence  of 
President  Hayes  and  his  Cabinet. 

In  this  instance  the  flames  were  discovered  breaking  out  of  the  floor  of  the  Moral 
Philosophy  recitation  room,  where  Professor  Moore  and  his  aids  were  so  successful  in 
the  use  of  the  fire  appliance  at  hand  as  to  hold  the  flames  in  check  until  the  arrival 
of  the  city  engines.  The  whole  loss  will  not  exceed  ^1,000,  and  thus  a  kind  Provi- 
dence  has  again  favored  this  Institution,  which  so  needs  and  deserves  the  continued 
remembrance  of  the  friends  of  Christian  learning. 


Book  Notioee. 

THE  BARCAROLLE— TIME  AND  TUNE— BOOK  II.  70  Songs.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  Albert  S.  Caswell,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  James  E.  Ryan,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  26.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.    1886.     Mailing  price,  $1.05. 

This  volume,  the  second  of  its  series,  contains  70  songs  in  one,  two  and  three 
parts,  suitable  for  seminaries  and  social  circles.  The  book  comprises  the  later  and 
less  hackneyed  productions  of  the  most  celebrated  composers,  besides  a  number  of 
excellent  compositions  of  good  tone  masters  less  widely  known.  It  is  believed 
that  the  diagrams,  scale  illustrations,  and  solfeggios  will  be  acceptable  to  teachers 
generally. 

THE  USE  OF  MODELS— A  Teacher's  Assistant  with  use  of  The  Prang  Models 
for  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  Primary  Schools.  Boston :  The  Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.    1887.     Mailing  Price,  in  paper,  50  cents. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  series  of  exercises,  with  suitable 
Models  for  mental  development  through  the  combined  use  of  the  hand  and  the  eye — 
thus  bringing  into  harmonious  exercise  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight.  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  well  done.  Our  own  want  of  skill  in  such  matters  forbids  a 
dogmatic  expression  of  opinion. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SURVEYING,  COMPRISING  THE  THEORY  AND 
THE  PRACTICE.  By  Wm.  H.  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  Union  College.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Cady  Staley,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1887. 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  this  standard  work  in  a  new  form  with  improved 
treatment.  It  has  undergone  complete  revision  at  the  hands  of  President  Staley,  who 
has  also  enlarged  its  scope.  The  first  part  treats  of  Laud  Surveying,  This  was 
completed  and  published  by  the  author  himself.  The  second  part  treats  of  Leveling 
and  Higher  Surveying,  Though  most  of  this  part  had  been  used  in  the  form  of 
notes  by  the  author,  and  some  of  it  had  been  printed  for  class  use,  the  work  had  not 
been  completed  and  arranged  for  publication  before  the  author's  death.  This  work 
was  done  by  the  editor  of  this  volume,  and  the  volume  was  published  in  1870. 
These  two  parts,  originally  published  in  two  volumes,  are  now  united  in  one,  and 
form  a  very  complete  and  desirable  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 

LATIN  WORD-BUILDING.  Root  Words  with  their  more  Common  Derivatives 
and  their  Meanings,  illustrated  by  sentences  taken  from  Csesar  and  Cicero.    By 
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Charles  O.  Gates,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.     New  York :    D.  Apppleton  &  Co.     1887. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  ready  comprehension  of 
a  foreign  language  is  the  want  of  a  satisfactory  vocabulary.  The  author  of  this 
volume  proposes  to  remedy  this,  so  far  as  Latin  is  concerned,  by  training  in  word-for- 
mation. His  method  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  exact  meaning  of  raoi' 
words,  and  in  the  light  of  this  to  secure  the  exact  meaning  of  derivatives  formed  from 
them.  This  information  is  at  once  utilized  by  translating  sentences  illustrating 
these  words,  taken  from  the  autlior  next  to  be  read  in  regular  course.  Experience 
shows  this  to  be  a  very  effective  method  of  fixing  in  the  minds  of  pupils  exact  and 
definite  meanings  of  words. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  175  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  two  interesting  little  books,  Tke  Legend  of  Hamlet  and  The  Social  Status 
of  European  and  American  Women,  In  the  first  of  these,  the  author,  George  P. 
Hansen,  presents  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  reference  to  the  Hamlet  of  his- 
tory, made  while  United  States  Consul  at  Elsinore,  Denmark.  The  historic  Hamlet 
varies  in  many  respects  from  tbe  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  though  forming  the  ground- 
work for  the  dramatic  character.  It  is  interesting  reading.  In  the  Second,  Kate 
Bryan  Martin  and  Ellen  M.  Henrotin  discuss  the  social  status  of  European  and  Ame- 
rican Women,  and  make  many  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Price 
of  each,  in  paper,  25  cents. 

DUTTON'S  ANALYTICAL  BOOK-KEEPING  CHART.— A  Complete  Exhibit, 
in  Tabular  Form,  of  the  Science  of  Accounts.  By  Charles  Dutton,  Expert  Ac- 
countant, President  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit,  New  York,  &c.  New  York  :  The 
Office  Company.     1886. 

This  is  a  very  useful  chart,  displaying  on  a  single  sheet  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
Science  uf  Book-keeping,  and  indicating  the  direction  which  each  class  of  accounts 
must  take  in  closing  up  a  business.  The  chart  is  followed  by  necessary  explanations. 
The  chart  is  given  as  a  premium  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Office,  a  monthly  journal 
for  Business  Managers,  Accountants  and  Office  Men,  published  at  205  Broadway^ 
New  York,  at  |i  a  year. 


Fnblishers'  Notes. 

Messrs.  GiNN  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  Little  Flower- 
People.  By  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Hale.  Illustrated.  Chapter  i.  Introduction; 
Chapter  II.  The  Flower  Servants;  Chapter  III.  The  Flower  Mistress  and  Her 
Seeds;  Chapter  IV.  The  Composites  and  Grasses ;  Chapter  V.  The  Elfin  Ferns; 
Chapter  VI.   The  Brownie  Scouring  Rushes. 

The  titles  of  its  chapters  suggest  the  scope  of  this  little  book  and  the  method  used. 
Its  aim  is  to  tell  some  of  the  most  important  elementary  facts  connected  with  plant 
life  in  such  a  way  as  to  app«^  to  the  child's  imagination  and  curiosity,  and  to  awaken 
an  observant  interest  in  the  facts  themselves — an  interest  which  may  lead  the  young 
reader,  with  fundamental  conceptions  already  gained,  and  with  nothing  to  unlearn, 
to  take  up,  later  on,  the  serious  study  of  the  great  subject  of  Botany. 
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THE  CHURCH  REVIEW  for  February,  1887.— Contents:— A  Modem  Specto- 
tor  at  a  Greek  Play,  Part  II,  Rev.  W.  E.  Wilson,  M.  A. ;  Divike  Origin  of  Episco- 
pacy, Rev.  E.  Gonld,  M.  A.;  Mexico  and  the  Constitution,  Rev.  C.  H.  Hall,  D.  D. ; 
Shall  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  change  its  name  ?  Professor  K.  Nelson,  D.  D. ; 
The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  Professor  J.  M.  Clark,  D.  D. ;  Changes  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Rev.  Fred.  Gibson,  M.  A.  Contemporary  Literature. — Recent 
Verse — Theology — Miscellaneous — Notes  and  Comments. 
• 

The  March  No.  of  TA^  Fountain  ( Vork,  Pa.)  presents  a  fine  array  of  original 
articles.  Special  contributors  to  this  number  present  the  following :  Encouragement 
to  Young  men  ;  Celebrated  English  Writers  ;  Boys  who  attended  College ;  Spirit  of 
Beauty;  A  National  Relic;  Life-Saving  Service;  Early  Blossoms;  Stories  from 
Shakespeare;  The  Bird  of  Paradise;  The  Ostrich;  Trichina  Spiralis;  Italian  Ar- 
tists ;  Letter  from  Washington  Territory ;  Letter  from  New  York ;  English  Crosses ; 
The  Union  of  the  Latin  Races.  The  Primary  Depakment  presents  Chinese  Barrows ; 
Babyland;  Papa's  Darlings;  Happy  Winter  Days;  Little  Leah.  The  Teachers' 
Department  contains  Sensuous  Knowing;  Analysis — Parrhasius;  Drawing;  Ques- 
tions and  Answers ;  Music— "  The  Bird's  Farewell." 

Burlington  Route  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Issued  by  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Chicaco,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

This  is  a  new  departure  in  the  railroad  advertising  line,  and  is  more  likely  than 
any  of  its  predecessors  to  be  preserved  in  the  homes  and  pockets  of  the  great  public. 
It  is  a  neatly  bound  and  printed  pocket  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  neces- 
sarily much  smaller  than  a  *'  Webster's  Unabridged,"  but  contains  32,000  words  and 
definitions,  320  pages  and  670  engravings.  The  only  variation  from  an  ordinary 
dictionary  is  a  single  line  across  the  top  of  each  page,  calling  attention  to  some  one 
of  the  attractive  features  of  the  '*  Great  Burlington  Routej"  which  will  thus  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  all  who  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  dictionary.  Send  16 
cents  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
get  a  copy  of  this  Dictionary — the  cheapest  book  issued. 


The  Magazines. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  Tor  March— Oontenta :  Frontitplece,  "  AJaz  slowly  rose  and  looked  upintottieOlrl't 
calm  Face/'  The  Boyhood  of  Thomai  Bailey  Aldricb.  Piacataqna  Rlyer,  Poem,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Historic  Girli,  VII,  Jacqneiine  of  Holland,  B  8.  Brooks,  illustrated  by  the  frontispiece  and 
title-pictare.  Pin-wheel  Time,  Picture.  The  Turtle's  Story.  The  Diffident  Ichthyosanms,  Jingle. 
Joau  and  Jnanita,  Chap.  V,  two  illustrations  Winter,  Poem.  A  Lesson  in  Patriotism  How  Donble- 
darling's  Old  Shoes  Became  Lady's  Slippers,  four  illustrations.  The  Song  in  the  Night,  Yerses.  Jenny's 
Boarding-house,  continued,  two  illustrations.  Answered  Riddle  Jingle,  illustrated  and  eogroased. 
Ready  for  Business,  a  Commercial  Trayeler.  "  Oh!"  Picture.  The  Tongs,  Poem,  illustrated.  What 
a  Boy  Saw  in  Madeira,  illustratiye  head-peice  and  tall-piece.  A  Little  Lesson  in  French,  Verse,  illas- 
trated.  Tommy  Interviews  a  Peacock  Feather,  illaiitr«tive  title.  Paul  and  Nicolal  in  Alaska,  three 
illustrations.  A  **  Mother  Goose"-y  Jingle,  illustrated  and  engrossed.  A  New  Leaf  fh>m  Wash- 
ington's Boy  Life,  William  F.  Carne,  illustratlTe  tailpiece.  A  Happy  Family,  Picture.  St.  Nicholas 
Dog  Stories,  XXIII,  illustrated.  The  Poet,  Christopher  Crom,  illustrated  Jingle.  More  About  Oas- 
Wdls.  The  Brownies'  Friendly  Turn,  Palmer  Cox.  The  Bulrush  Caterpillar,  illustrated.  A  Lesion 
hi  Natural  History,  Verses. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE— The  March  Number  Contains:  Kenyon's  Wife,  A  Norel. 
Lucy  0.  Lillie  Confessions  of  a  Reformed  Humorist,  Robert  J  Burdette.  Psyche,  A  Poem,  rioreace 
Barle  Coatea.  The  Policy  of  Insurance,  Henry  C.  Lea.  Was  it  Worth  While?  A  Storr,  Bamet  Phillips. 
Blas6,  A  Poem,  Slla  Wheeler  Wilcox.    Rent  and  Taxes.  Fred.  Perry  Powers.    Autobiographical  Notes 
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of  a  CongreMional  Obaplain,  W.  H.  Milbnrn.  General  John  A.  Logun,  One  who  Knew  Him.  Our 
Monthly  Oo«f|i:  Bdgar  Pawcett  on  Critics,  A.  K  W.;  Margaret  Harold,  Again,  A.  W.  R.  Boole-Talk, 
W.  S.  Walsh, Tennyson's  Last  BooIl ;  The  Sentiroeotal  Calendar;  Bankell's  Remains;  The  Golden 
Jostioe;  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  With  Reed  and  L>re. 

SORIBNEB'S  MAGAZINE  for  Marcb.—Gontents :  Portrait  of  M.  Thiers,  Frontispiece,  Engrayed 
from  the  painting  by  Healy,  in  the  possession  of  ex-Minfster  Washbume.  The  Stability  of  the  Earth, 
by  N.  8.  Shaler,  with  illustrations  drawn  fh>m  photographs  and  diagrams  fnroished  by  the  author. 
Aant  Fountain's  Prisoner,  A  Story,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Reminiscences  of  the  Biege  and  Com* 
mnne  of  Paris,  Third  Pap<>r— The  Commnne,  by  E  B.  Waahburne,  ez-Minister  to  France,  with  illus- 
trations from  portraits  and  documents  in  Mr.  Washburne's  poFsession.  Seth's  Brother's  Wife,  Chaps. 
X-XU,  by  Harold  Frederic.  The  Story  ef  a  New  York  House.  Ill,  by  H.  C.  Bunner,  Illustrated.  An 
Interlude,  by  B.  Armytage.  The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  by  Edward  J.  Ix>well,  with  illustrations  from 
photographs  of  the  Tapestry.  The  Reeiduary  legatee ;  ot.  The  Posthumous  Jest  of  the  late  John 
Austin,  Part  Second— The  Codicil,  by  "J.  S.  of  Dale."  Ballade  of  the  Penitents,  by  Andrew  Lang. 
What  Is  aiyjnstlnct  ?  by  William  James.  Father  Andrei,  The  8tory  of  a  Ruasian  Priest,  by  Robert 
Gordon  Butler.    **  Cordon !"  A  Story,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan. 

THE  CENTURY  for  March.— Among  the  features  which  contribute  to  the  individuality  of  the 
March  Century  are  first  of  all,  a  complete  short  story  by  Mr.  Cable,  entitled  **  Grande  Pointe,*'  being 
the  second  of  his  stories  of  thn  Acadian  country  of  Louisiana.  A  second  feature  of  a  popular  charac- 
ter is  an  article  on  Composite  Photography,  by  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard,  of  Smith  College,  accom- 
panied b?  eight  examples  of  this  weirdly  &8cinating  art  Another  feature  of  the  sort  which  gives 
individuality  to  The  Century  Is  "  The  Coinage  of  the  Greeks,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Btillman,  the  art-critic 
and  eonnoioseur  In  coins.  On  the  art  side,  also,  the  number  contains  the  third  of  Mr.  Brownell's  notes 
on  **  French  Sculptors,"  accompanied  by  four  full-page  reprodnctions.  There  is  also  an  introductory 
paper  to  a  series  on  **  The  Cathedral  Churches  of  England."  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
art  enterprises  which  The  Century  has  nndrrtaken.  Another  topic  which  does  not  seem  out  of  place 
in  The  Century  is  that  of  *"  Faith  Healing  and  Kindred  Phenomena."  In  '*The  White  Man  of  the 
New  South."  Profesnor  Wilbur  Flsk  Til  let,  vt  VanderUlt  Unlveraity,  Nashville,  considers  the  gain 
which  the  South  has  made  over  its  ante-bellum  prosperity,  not  only  In  material  wealth,  but  in  respect 
to  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  Among  the  poems  of  the  number  is  **  Little  Jack"  (in  Negro  dia- 
lect), by  Thomas  Nelson  Psge.  The  Lincoln  history  entera  upon  a  new  stage  of  the  life  of  its  subject. 
The  second  pe'iod  of  about  ten  years,  concluding  with  his  »peech-maklng  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, is  now  to  be  treated ;  and  the  particular  topic  for  th«  liresent  month  is  **  The  Movement  for 
Slavery  Extension,"  these  pages  being  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Lincoln's  relation  to  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  For  the  present  month  inntead  of  a  battle  paper,  wf  hHve  fi-om  Mr.  Charles  F.  Benjamin, 
formerly  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department,  his  reonlleciions  of  Secretary  Stanton. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  March— Contents:  Are  Railroads  Public  Enemiee,  by  Apple- 
ton  Morgan.  A  Mount  Washington  Sandwort,  by  Grant  Allen.  Birds  and  their  Daily  Bread,  by  Wil- 
liam Marahall.  Higher  Education  of  Women  and  the  Family,  by  Lucy  M.  Hall.  M.  D.  Thf*  Habits 
and  Family  History  of  Centenarians,  by  frofeesor  Humphry,  F.  B.  S.  How  a  Naturalist  is  Trained, 
by  J.  S  Kingsley,  8c.  D.  Celebrated  Clocks,  by  Frederic  G.  Mather,  illustrated.  Comparative  Psy- 
chology; Its  Objects  and  Problems  b>  T.  Wesley  Mills  M  D.  The  Giant  Birds  of  New  Zealand,  by 
Horatio  Hale.  Genius  and  Mental  Disease,  by  William  G.  Sttvenson,  H.  D.  Animal-Plants  and 
Plant-Animals,  by  Dr.  Pfubl.  Sketch  of  Kdwnrd  L.  Youmans,  by  his  Siste**,  with  portrnit.  Editor's 
Table:  Death  of  Professor  Youmans;  Functions  of  the  State.  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Miscel- 
lany.   Notes. 

Dr  W.  J.  Youmans,  brother  of  Professor  E.  L.  Youmans,  who  has  been  associated  with  his  brother 
in  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Monthly,  and  who  has  borne,  especially  for  the  past  two  years,  the  burden 
of  the  editorial  responsibility,  will  have  charge  of  its  editorial  management  in  the  future. 

THE  SWISS  CROSS  for  February.— Beads  of  Dew.  The  Neslor  of  American  Naturalists.  Early 
Man  in  America,  II.  Water-Crystala,  II  Rivers  and  River  Valleys,  1.  Under  Glass.  A  Winter 
Oarden.  A  Thousand  to  One.  The  Submersed  Trees  of  thf*  Columbia  River.  Persia  and  the  Penians. 
Photography.  The  Children's  Hour— Story  of  a  Maple  L«g:  The  Complaint  of  the  Chrysalis.  Note 
and  Qneetion.    Editorial  Notes.    Annual  Keport  of  the  Philadelphia  Asseti>bly,  Edwin  ▲.  Kelley. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC  —The  Bivouac  for  March  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
**  Winea  and  Vines  of  Virginia,"  touching  on  an  industry  not  very  well  known.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Aus- 
tin concludes  his  suggestive  and  original  papenon  **  My  Pilgrim  Fathen  "  Dr.  Dinwiddle  B.  Phillips 
tella  the  story  of  the  "  Merrimac,"  its  triumphs  and  its  destruction.  Falcon  tells  of  "Squire  John- 
son's Gburt,"  which  is  as  full  of  humor  as  anythlnx  la  "Georgia  Scenes  "  The  second  paper  on 
Captain  John  Cleves  Symmes  la  accompanied  by  three  charts,  two  of  whi  h  are  fkc-simlle  drawings 
made  by  the  theorist.  Another  instalment  of  Jefferson's  unpublished  lettera  to  William  Short  is 
given,  and  there  are  lines  and  passages  that  let  in  the  light  on  the  personal  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  at  that  time.  J.  W.  Wright  contributes  an  article  on  the  '*Trial  of  Val- 
landfgliam."  Mn.  Susan  B.  Dison  discusses  0' Hara'a  poem,  the  "  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  presenting 
a  verrion  widely  different  from  that  adopted  by  Mr  Ranck,  and  giving  good  reasons  for  her  preference. 

THE  SWISS  CROSS  for  March— The  Potter  ScientUt  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  this  num- 
ber. It  tells  in  a  <*elightful  manner  of  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  Bernard  Palissy  in  his 
attempts  to  discover  the  art  of  enamelling  pottery.  Other  articles  are:  Some  Products  of  Coal-Gas 
Tar,  by  J.  H.  Manning;  Square  Bamboo,  Romyn  Ufichcuck;  Water-Crystals,  III,  H.  H.Ballard: 
Early  Man  in  America.  Ill,  H.  T.  Cresson;  Methods  of  Arrow  Release;  Amateur  Photography  and 
itd  Poasibilitlea,  I,  Laura  M.  Marqnand.    The  various  departments  are  well  kept  up. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

y.  L,   BUCHANAN,    Supetintendent  Public  InsirucHon,  Editor. 

\Th9  Journal  ia  ient  to  every  OowUy  SuperinienderU  and  Dittriot  Clerk ^  and  mu$t  he  car^kiily 
preeerved  by  them  a»  pvbUc  property  and  transmitted  to  tketr  aucctuort  in  qglce.  \ 

Payment  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

Doubtless  every  year  since  the  public  school  system  was  introduced 
into  the  State,  many  teachers  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  delay 
in  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  The  same  is.  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  year.  For  some  of  the  evils  which  exist  in  this  matter  it  is 
very  difficult  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy.  The  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  school  revenues 
are  designed  to  specially  favor  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.  For  instance,  the  Henkel-Grandstaff  act  provides,  "  That 
warrants  signed  by  a  superintendent  of  public  free  schools  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  treasurer,  on  whom  drawn,  at  their  face  value,  in 
preference  to  other  warrants^  Doubtless  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  county  treasurers  faithfully  comply  with  this  law.  Certainly  no 
purpose  is  here  entertained  to  censure  any  man  who  squarely  meets 
the  demands  of  official  duty.  Nevertheless,  a  good  many  teachers 
fail,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  receive  their  pay  promptly,  and 
often  as  a  consequence  incur  loss.  The  following  provision,  espe- 
cially, of  the  revenue  laws  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  teachers: 

"  Any  person  failing  to  pay  any  State  taxes  or  county  levies  to  the 
treasurer  by  the  ist  of  December,  shall  incur  a  penalty  thereon  of 
five  per  centum."  Now  the  treasurer  is  required  by  law  to  make  up 
a  statement  of  all  moneys  collected  by  him  up  to  the  ist  December, 
and  having  verified  the  same  by  affidavit,  to  forward  it  to  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts  by  the  15th  of  December.  His  final  settlement 
for  the  year  with  the  Auditor  is  required  to  be  made  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  June.  Here  intervenes  a  period  of  six  months.  And,  as  a 
rule,  tax-payers  who  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  five  per  centum 
for  failure  to  pay  by  the  "ist  of  December,  put  off  paying  as  long  as 
they  can.  No  additional  penalty  is  incurred  if  payment  is  deferred 
till  the  ist  June.  Hence  for  the  six  months  from  December  to  June, 
collections  are  light,  and  many  teachers  go  unpaid.  Yet  they  are 
called  on  to  meet  demands.  Many  of  them  are  away  from  home; 
board  bills  and  other  dues  are  called  for.    So  what  are  they  to  do  ? 
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Go  to  the  remorseless^' shaver,**  who  discounts  the  tax -receivable 
school  warrant  often  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent.  And  thus  the 
teacher  loses  one-fifth  of  the  small  hard-earned  salary  allowed  for 
the  important  public  service  rendered.  This  is  a  great  injustice, 
purely  something  is  wrong  in  the  law,  or  in  its  execution.  Every 
dollar  due  a  public  school  teacher  ought  to  be  paid,  and  paid  so 
promptly  that  no  sacrifices  need  be  made. 

But  in  cases  where  salaries  are  not  paid  when  due,  teachers  ought 
not  to  sell  their  warrants  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

It  is  intimated  that  in  some  instances  a  treasurer  does  not  pay 
when  he  can;  that  money  is  withheld  to  encourage  speculation  in 
warrants,  and  that  the  treasurer  shares  in  the  profits.  Of  this  we 
have  no  clear  proof,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  man  would  be 
guilty  of  such  gross  abuse  of  an  official  trust. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  School  Law,  section  146,  p.  65,  and 
sections  360  and  361,  p.  127,  and  to  urge  superintendents  and  school 
trustees  to  do  whatever  duty  and  justice  require  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers*  salaries,  and  thus  protect- 
ing them  against  loss. 


Summer  Institutes. 


The  time  is  approaching  when  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the 
Summer  Institutes,.  The  honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body  Education  Fund  has  again  generously  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$2,000  for  institute  work  in  Virginia.  This,  with  a  small  balance 
from  last  year,  is  all  the  money  we  have  for  this  purpose:  We  think 
it  a  grave  mistake  that  the  law  forbids  the  use  of  any  public  school 
money  for  the  improvement  of  teachers.  It  is  readily  admitted  that 
the  only  way  to  improve  the  public  free  schools  is  to  improve  the 
teachers.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Our  normal  schools  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  But  the  number  of 
teachers  which  they  can  supply  is  very  small,  compared  with  the 
whole  number  which  the  system  requires.  And  so  the  question  is, 
how  to  aflford  opportunities  for  improvement  to  teachers  already  on 
duty.  Beyond  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  professional 
reading,  and  their  own  experience  in  the  schoolroom,  institutes  fur- 
nish the  only  available  means  of  improvement.  That  these  institutes 
have  sometimes  been  the  subjects  of  adverse  criticism  is  well  known. 
But  criticism  is  often  an  inexpensive  and  harmless  luxury,  and  espe- 
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cially  when  it  is  untrammelled  by  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No 
exemption  from  just  criticism  is  claimed  for  institutes.  It  ought, 
however,  to  come  from  those  who  are  qualified,  and  have  opportu- 
nity, to  intelligently  inspect  their  work. 

But  how  is  the  instruction  in  institutes  to  be  adapted  to  the  vary- 
ing wants  of  the  teachers  who  attend  them  ?  Some  teachers  are 
better  educated  and  more  intelligent  than  others;  some  have  attended 
a  number  of  institutes,  others  have  never  attended  any;  some  read 
school  literature,  others  do  not.  The  only  practical  method  of  meet- 
ing these  different  conditions  is  to  grade  the  work  of  the  institutes  as 
has  been  often  suggested  before.  Of  course  if  this  be  done,  each 
class  or  section  must  have  a  separate  room,  and  at  least  as  many 
teachers  as  there  are  sections.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out 
some  such  plan  as  this  during  the  coming  summer.  No  pains  will 
be  spared  to  make  the  institutes  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  all  who 
attend.  We  hope  superintendents  will  take  pains  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  these  suggestions.  Letters  have  already  been 
received  asking  that  institutes  be  held  at  certain  points.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  others. 


Text-Books— Again. 

The  Official  Department  of  the  Educational  Journal, for  May, 
1886,  contains  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  regard  to  text-books,  and  also  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  setting  forth,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  policy  of  the  Board  in 
relation  thereto. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  specifies  the  text-books  on  the  one- 
book  list  adopted. 

The  second  provides  that — while  no  requirement  is  hereby  made 
that  cities  or  counties  sAa/i  change  the  text-books  previously  adopted 
and  in  use — all  text- books  which  shall  be  adopted  (by  county  or  dty 
school  boards)  at  any  time  within  the  ensuing  four  years,  in  place  of 
those  hitherto  or  now  in  use,  shall  be  taken  from  the  list  above  pre- 
scribed. It  was  added,  in  explanation,  that  this  provision  for  gradual 
changes  of  text-books  through  a  period  of  four  years,  according  as 
such  changes  may  be  deemed  expedient,  will,  it  is  believed,  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  inconvenience  to  the  schools  and  the  expense  to  the 
people. 

The  third  resolution  provides,  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  in  adopting  the  single  series  of  text-books  above  specified, 
shall  not  be  final  and  in  full  efiecf  until  the  publishing  houses  having 
books  in  the  series  file  with  the  Board  of  Education  contracts  duly 
executed,  obligating  themselves  to  provide  a  supply  of  books  in  each 
county  in  which  they  are  used  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools 
thereof,  at  a  cost  to  the  pupils  not  to  exceed  the  present  wholesale 
prices  named  in  the  price-lists  presented  to  this  Board. 

The  article  abovo  referred  to,  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Board, 
contains  the  following :  Counties  and  cities  having  other  books  than 
those  prescribed,  can,  during  the  next  four  years,  continue  in  use  any 
one  or  every  one  of  the  books  they  now  have  in  use,  or  they  can 
change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them.  Bui  if  changes  are  deemed 
expedient^  then  the  books  on  the  prescribed  list  must  be  adopted. 
Thus  the  policy  of  the  Board  provides  for  changes  to  be  made  on  a 
gradual  system  toward  State  uniformity  of  text-books. 

In  pusuance  of  the  third  resolution,  all  the  publishers  of  books  on 
the  prescribed  list  entered  into  written  contracts  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  obligating  themselves  to  comply  with  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  These  contracts  are  now  on  file  in  this  office.  What 
was  the  understanding  upon  which  the  publishers  entered  into  these 
contracts  ? 

1.  That  all  the  counties  and  cities  using  the  books  on  the  pre- 
scribed li.st  must  continue  to  use  them  during  the  ensuing  four  years* 

2.  That  all  the  counties  and  cities  using  books  not  on  the  pre- 
scribed list  could,  if  they  so  desired,  continue  to  use  them  during  the 
ensuing  four  years,  or  could  change  them  at  any  time  within  that 
period. 

3.  That  any  changes  made  must  be  from  books  not  on  the  pre- 
scribed list,  to  those  on  the  prescribed  list. 

But  no  provision  was  made  for  changes  of  books  not  on  the  list 
to  other  books,  or  new  editions,  or  different  editions,  of  books  not 
on  the  prescribed  list.  And,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Education  can- 
not sanction  such  changes  without  ignoring  the  terms  on  which  the 
contracts  were  made.  The  Board  has  not  granted  authority  to  make 
such  changes,  and  does  not  propose  to  do  so.  The  question  is  not 
now  whether  the  contract  was  wise  or  unwise,  or  whether  certain  new 
editions,  or  different  editions,  of  books  are  better  than  the  old  ones, 
but  it  is  simply  a  question  of  complying  in  good  faith  with  contracts 
already  made.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  assuming  that  such  com- 
pliance involves  any  serious  damage  to  the  schools. 

But  it  requires  two  parties  to  make  a  contract  and  two  parties  to 
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fulfil  it.  What,  then,  were  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  pub- 
lishers ? 

r.  To  provide  a  supply  of  books  in  each  county  in  which  they  are 
used  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  thereof. 

2.  To  furnish  the  books  at  a  cost  to  the  pupils  not  to  exceed  the 
wholesale  prices  named  in  the  price-lists  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

There  have  been  some  complaints  that  pupils  could  not  get  books, 
and  that  they  were  not  sold  by  the  dealers  at  contract  prices.  Of 
course  where  the  supply  of  books  is  deficient,  the  average  attendance 
in  the  schools  is  thereby  diminished.  While,  therefore,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  publishers  have  evinced  no  purpose  to  do  otherwise 
than  meet  their  obligations,  it  is  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  this 
Department  to  seek  full  information  in  regard  to  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  text- 
books. 

A  word  in  explanation  of  prices.  Under  former  contracts  the  rule 
was  one-sixth  off  and  one  third  on.  For  example,  the  wholesale 
price-list  gives  sixty  cents  as  the  price  of  a  book.  The  publishers 
made  a  discount  to  the  dealer  of  one-sixth,  or  i6^%,  which  gives 
fifty  cents ;  to  this  the  dealer  added  one-third,  or  33ji%,  which  gives 
66^,  which  was  the  price  at  which  the  book  was  to  be  sold  to  the 
pupil. 

Under  the  present  contract  the  book  is  to  be  sold  to  the  pupil  at 

sixty  cents. 

1 

The  following  announcement  of  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  July  12-16, 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  will  doubdess  be  interesting 
to  many  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work.  The  subjects  which 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Association  are  judiciously  chosen 
and  take  a  wide  range.  Among  those  who  will  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions are  many  eminent  scholars  and  educators  of  our  country. 
The  ''Announcement''  furnishes  valuable  information  also  as  to 
round-trip  tickets,  excursions,  exposition  of  school  products,  school 
books,  apparatus,  &c.: 

National  Educational  Association. 

Preliminary  Announcement, 

The  officers  of  the  National  Association  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  next  meeting  at  Chicago,  July  12-16,  not  only 
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the  largest  assemblapfe  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  ever  con- 
vened, but  also  one  productive  of  permanent  good  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  Introductory  address,  on  the  first  evening,  will  be  given  by 
Richard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  an  emi- 
nent educator  and  eloquent  orator.  The  general  program  for  the  six 
sessions  to  follow  is  all  completed.  Only  one  topic  will  be  considered 
during  a  session,  and  ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  free  discussion. 

The  topics  are  timely,  and  include  '  *  The  Psychological  and  Peda- 
gogical Value  of  the  Modern  Methods  of  Elementary  Culture." 
Thomas  Davidson,  LL.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson, 
of  Massachusetts,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Ph.D.,  of  Missouri,  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann,  Ph.D.,  of  Indiana,  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  of  Massachusetts, 
J.  H.  Hoose,  Ph.D.,  of  New  York,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  and  others, 
will  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the  theories  involved  in  this  topic. 
On  the  practical  side  of  the  topic.  Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  will  speak  on  the  "Art  and  Method  of 
Questioning  Adapted  to  Ordinary  School  Work*';  Superintendent 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  will  treat  of  "  Questions 
Suited  to  Test  and  Examination  Exercises,*'  and  Professor  J.  J. 
Tigert,  of  Vapderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  of  "  Questions  for  Ad- 
mission to  the  University,  College,  and  Higher  Schools."  C.  C. 
Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire,  George  A.  Littlefield,  of  Rhode  Island, 
L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Ohio,  and  others  will  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  topic. 

Israel  W.  Andrews,  LL.D.,  of  Ohio,  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.D.,  of  Iowa, 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson, 
of  New  Hampshire,  will  speak  on  the  "  Educational  Influence  and 
Results  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  '*  (the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  adoption). 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  President  of  Michigan  University,  J.  W. 
Strong,  D.  D.,  President  of  Carleton  College,  Iowa,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac 
I.  Hopkins,  of  Georgia,  Professor  T.  H.  McBride,  of  State  Univer- 
sity, Iowa,  Professor  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  others,  will  discuss  "  The  Relation  of  the  University,  College, 
and  Higher  Technological  Schools  to  the  Public  System  of  Instruc- 
tion.'* 

Chancellor  J.  H.  Vincent,  LL.D.,  of  Chautauqua,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Mon- 
serat,  of  Kentucky,  Albert  P.  Marble,  Ph.D.,  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, Charles  Dudley  Warner,  of  Connecticut,  General  Thomas 
J.  Morgan,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  others,  will  discuss  the  means  and 
3- 
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the  ends  of  Culture  to  be  provided  for  the  American  people  beyond 
the  ordinary  school  period. 

The  place  Manual  Training  should  occupy  in  a  system  of  public 
schools  will  be  treated  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Superintendent  M.  A.  Newell, 
LL.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Professor  C.  W.  Woodward,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  Miss  L.  A.  Fay,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
others. 

Superintendent  Henry  Sabin,  of  Clinton.  Iowa,  will  speak  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  educators  to  enlighten  and  arouse  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  education. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  will  tell  how  to  help  the  people 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  teaching. 

Professor  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  will  discuss 
the  means  of  awakening  an  interest,  and  to  create  a  demand  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers,  and  for  such  only. 

Professor  T.  McCleary,  of  Mankato  Normal  School,  Minnesota, 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  and  others,  will  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  the  above  topics. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Council  (D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.D.,  of 
Massachusetts,  president),  will  open  its  sessions  July  7,  and  continue 
until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  opens. 

The  meetings  of  the  nine  departments  will  be  held  on  the  after- 
noons of  July  13,  14  and  15.  The  programs  of  the  several  depart- 
ments will  cover  the  ground  indicated  by  their  respective  spheres  of 
educaitional  work.  They  relate  lo  Supervision,  Normal  Work, 
Higher  and  Secondary  Education,  Kindergarten  and  Elementary 
Methods,  Art,  Music,  and  Industrial  Education. 

The  railroads  will  sell  teachers  and  all  school  officers  '*  round-trip 
tickets''  from  all  principal  stations,  to  Chicago  and  return,  tor  one 
farey  plus  two  dollars  ($2.00)  to  pay  for  a  membership  coupon. 
Tickets  good  going  from  July  5  to  15,  and  returning  to  September 
ID,  inclusive. 

Excursions  are  arranged  to  Alaska,  Pacific  Coast,  Yosemite  Valley, 
Yellow  Stone  Park,  Lake  Superior  region,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  all 
Rocky  Mountain  points,  Mexico  and  all  Southwest  sections,  at  very 
low  rates.  It  is  also  expected  that  excursions  eastward  from  Chicago 
to  Niagara  Falls,  Chautauqua,  Saratoga,  White  Mountain  region,  and 
all  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  in  Canada,  will  be  arranged. 

An  exposition  of  all  school  products,  school  books,  apparatus,  and 
all  appliances,  will  be  held  for  ten  days  at  Chicago,  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Cook  County;  address  at  Chicago. 

A  bulletin,  giving  full  details  of  the  arrangements,  including  re- 
duced board,  railroad  rates,  excursions,  etc.,  will  be  issued  in  April. 

For  further  particulars  address,  on  local  matters  and  exposition, 
Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  Chairman  of  Local  Committee  and  Director  o^ 
Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

W.  E.  Sheldon.  President, 

3  Somerset  street,  Boston. 
James  H.  Canfield,  Secretary, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


'  Editors  and  others  are  respectfully  reqtiested  to  give  the  above 
announcement  a  wide  circulation  in  the  interests  of  education. 

It  is  proposed,  as  indicated  in  the  above  paper,  to  hold  an  Educa- 
tional Exposition  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  For  this  purpose  large  halls  have  already 
been  engaged.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  display^ 
and  will  comprise  a  main  exhibition  and  an  annex,  as  follows  : 

Main  Exhibition. — i.  General  school  work  in  all  grades,  including 
State  exhibits;  2,  Kindergarten  Exhibits,  with  processes;  3,  Industrial 
Exhibit,  including  work  by  the  defective  classes,  with  processes ;  4, 
Art  Exhibit ;  5.  Miscellaneous. 

Annex. — i.  Exhibit  of  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  supplies; 
2,  Exhibit  of  school  books  ;  3,  School  Architecture,  including  models, 
plans  and  elevations,  and  schemes  for  heating  and  ventilating;  4. 
Miscellaneous. 


Feabody  Soholarships. 

There  will  be  eight  vacancies  this  year  in  the  Peabody  Scholarships 
allotted  to  Virginia.  All  applicants  must  file  with  this  Department 
applications  dictated  and  written  by  themselves,  giving  their  names 
in  iiill,  ages,  the  schools  attended,  and  addresses,  and  must  declare 
their  intention  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  obligate  themselves 
to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Each 
application  must  be  endorsed  by  the  school  superintendent  of  the 
county  or  dty  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  as  to  '*  moral  character 
and  probable  fitness  for  the  teacher's  profession."  No  application 
will  be  considered  unless  it  complies  strictly  with  these  requirements. 
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The  examination,  which  will  be  both  oral  and  written,  will  be  held 
during  the  summer — the  time  and  place  will  be  designated  hereafter— 
and  will  be  confined  to  the  following-named  subjects :  Spelling.  Read- 
ing, Penmanship,  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Rhetoric,  Geography  (civil 
and  physical),  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Physiology ,  United 
States  History,  Elements  of  Geology.  The  examinations  will  be  rigid, 
and  the  scholarships  awarded  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  applicants. 
These  scholarships  are  free;  they  are  not,  however,  designed  to 
secure  a  free  education  to  any  special  or  favored  class,  but  to  aid  in 
supplying  our  public  school  system  with  thoroughly  trained,  profes- 
sional teachers. 

Applicants  must  not  be  under  seventeen  nor  over  thirty  years  of 
age. 

Superintendents,  if  not  already  familiar  with  this  subject,  will  please 
note  the  facts  here  presented,  that  they  may  be  able  to  furnish  such 
information  as  may  be  desired.  Circulars  giving  somewhat  fuller 
information  will  be  furnished  from  this  office. 


National  Department  of  Snperintendenoe. 

In  a  former  issue  of  the  Journal  was  published  a  letter  from 
President  Young,  outlining  the  work  proposed  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence,  Washington,  D  C. 

A  very  handsome  **  Program  ' '  has  been  issued,  a  copy  of  which  is 
here  inserted,  as  it  furnishes  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  line  of 
discussion  to  be  followed  than  that  given  in  the  previous  publication : 

PROGRAM. 

First  Day— 'yi^xi:\i  15,  10  A.  M.— Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  W. 
B.  Webb,  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.  "  Public 
Education  on  the  Pacific  Coast'* — Fred.  M.  Campbell,  City  Superin- 
tendent Schools,  Oakland,  Cal.  Discussion  by  S,  D.  Waterman, 
City  Superintendent  Schools,  Stockton,  Cal.;  Prof.  J.  P.  Fay,  Prin- 
cipal Schools,  Eureka,  Nevada. 

/.JO  P.  M.—''\  Teacher's  Certificate— County,  City,  State,  and 
National'* — Dr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoflf,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Discussion  by 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  James 
A.  B.  Lovett,  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Hon. 
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W.  W.  W.  Jones,  Ex-State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  M.  E.  Hard,  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 

7:30  P,  i^—**  Civil  Service  and  Public  Schools  "—Hon.  Leroy 
D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Discussion  by  Marcellus  Manly,  City  Superintendent  Schools, 
Galion,  Ohio ;  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  Ex-Stale  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction,  Beverly,  W.  Va.;  Hon.  B.  S.  Morgan,  State  Superintend 
ent  Public  Instruction,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  W.  N.  Barringer,  City 
Superintendent  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  George  A.  Littlefield,  City 
Superintendent  Schools,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Thomas  P.  Ballard.  A.  M., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Second  Day — March  16, 10  A.  M. — "  Powers  and  Duties  of  Officers 
and  Teachers,  Absolute  and  Relative" — A.  P.  Marble,  Ph.D.,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass.  Discussion  by  W.  E. 
Sheldon,  LL.D.,  President  National  Educational  Association,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell.  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Denver,  Col.;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Henry 
A.  Wise.  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.;  O.  E.  Latham, 
City  Superintendent  Schools,  Danville,  111. ;  J.  M.  Green,  City  Super- 
intendent Schools,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

1:30  P,  i^— "The  Best  System  of  County  and  City  School 
Supervision" — Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Discussion  by  R.  W.  Stevenson,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio.;  W.  R.  Comings,  City 
Superintendent  Schools,  Norwalk,  Ohio;  H.  S.  Jones,  City  Superin- 
tendent Schools,  Erie,  Pa.;  Prof.  W.  H.  Bartholemew,  A.  M..  Female 
High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Hon.  John  W.  Akers,  State  Superin- 
tendent Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Louis  H. 
Marvel,  A.  M.,  Medford,  Mass. 

J  30  P,  M, — "  Industrial  Education  in  our  Public  Schools  " — ^James 
McAllister,  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Discus- 
sion by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Principal  Normal  School,  Normal  Park, 
111.;  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Hon.  W.  B.  Powell,  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  H.  W.  Compton,  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Major  R.  Bingham,  Bingham  School,  N.  C. 

Third  /?«;>/— March  17,  10  A.  M. — "A  System  of  Grading  for 
Country  Schools" — Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Discussion  by  J.  M.  Green- 
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wood,  City  Superintendent  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  O.  B.  John- 
son, City  Supepintendent  Schools,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Henry  Sabin, 
City  Superintendent  Schools,  Clinton,  Iowa  ;  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Payne, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Hon.  H. 
C.  Speer,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
John  Macdonald,  County  Superintendent  Schools,  Topeka,  Kan. 

1:30  P,  M, — **The  Best  System  of  State  School  Supervision  '* — 
Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Discussion  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  State  Superin- 
tendent Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  111.;  Hon.  J.  R.  Preston,  State 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  Hon.  J.  H. 
Lawhead,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  State  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction,  Richmond,  Va.;  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  City  Superin- 
tendent Schools,  Winston,  N.  C. 

7:30  P,  M. — *'  The  Relation  of  our  Public  Schools  to  the  General 
Government*' — Hon.  Wm.  McKinley,  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio.  Discussion  by  A.  J.  Michael,  Esq.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Dr.  M. 
A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Hon.  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  ex-State  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Carson  City,  Nevada,  President ;  N.  C.  Dougherty,  City  Super- 
intendent Public  Schools,  Peoria,  111.,  Vice-President;  Charles  C. 
Davidson,  City  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Alliance,  Ohio,  Sec- 
retary;  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman  of  Local  Com- 
mittee; Hon.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Transportation. 


R.  D.  Gilliam  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Surry  county,  vice  William  Dillard, 
resigned. 

Monthly  Beports  to  Parents. 

Superintendent  Hawkins,  of  Bedford  county,  has  sent  us  a  copy 
of  a  monthly  report  prepared  for  communicating  to  parents  the  pro- 
gress of  their  children  at  school.    The  report  is  neatly  printed  on 
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card-board,  size  of  sheet  five  by  six  inches.  For  the  guidance  of 
others  who  may  wish  to  adopt  something  after  the  order  of  this,  a 
copy  of  the  report  is  here  given  : 
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Some  systematic  plan  of  advising  parents  as  to  what  their  children 
are  doing  at  school  is  almost  universally  in  vogue.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  the  use  of  some  such  simple  device  as  the  above  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 
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Saperintendents'  Monthly  Beports— Note. 

On  the  back  of  the  blank  form  for  Superintendent's  Monthly 
Report  appears  the  following:  "Other  Topics. — State  here  any 
matter  of  interest,  such  as  supplementing  school  funds,  the  action  of 
Supervisors  and  Town  Councils  in  respect  to  school  affairs,  especially 
in  regard  to  school  funds;  also  any  new  enterprise,  any  special  diffi- 
culty, any  reverse,  or  any  other  matter  of  interest  not  included  under 
the  preceding  heads,  dut  do  not  include  anything  that  requires  an 
answer y 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  most  of  our  superintendents  furnish  un- 
der the  above  interesting  notes  as  to  school  affairs  in  their  respective 
counties  and  cities.  Some  invariably'  leave  the  space  blank;  still 
others  utilize  it  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  the  Department  It 
may  be  convenient  for  superintendents  to  jot  down  here  what 
should  be  put  into  a  letter,  but  it  will  spare  us  much  annoyance  if  all 
will  heed  the  request  not  to  include  anything  that  requires  an  answer. 
Letters  are  much  more  likely  to  receive  prompt  attention,  than  inqui- 
ries crowded  in  with  other  matter  in  monthly  reports. 


Urge  your  teachers  to  join  the  Reading  Association.  The  course 
prescribed  can  be  easily  read  and  thoroughly  digested  in  the  odd 
hours  that  might  otherwise  pass  unimproved.  Nothing  will  tend 
more  to  good  results  than  the  thoughtful  study  and  judicious  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  presented  in  the 
works  of  experienced  teachers. 


Items  from  the  Counties. 

Bedford  Co. — The  superintendent  has  arranged  for  the  publication  in  the  Star 
and  Sentinelt  Liberty,  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  teachers,  as  well  as  information 
relating  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  The  several  copies  of  the  paper 
before  us  contain  reports,  giving  names  of  teachers,  enrolment,  average  and  per  cent, 
of  attendance  of  pupib,  etc.,  by  school  districts;  the  circulars,  "  Special  Courses  of 
Instruction  for  Teachers  in  the  Public  Free  Schools  of  Virginia,"  issued  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  University,  and  "  First  Virginia  Teachers*  Reading  Association  " ; 
together  with  interesting  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  school  system  of  the  county. 
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Craig  Co. — Citizens  of  Simmonsville  district,  with  some  assistance  from  other 
districts,  have  subscribed  two  thousand  dollars  to  erect  an  "  Academy." 

Danville — Graded  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  in  excellent  condition. 

Fairfax  Co. — We  are  paying  our  teachers  promptly,  having  arranged  with  the 
Treasurer  for  a  stated  day  each  month  on  which  teachers  are  paid.  (A  most  excellent 
arrangement. — Ed.)  * 

Fredbrick  Co. — A  colored  school  has  been  opened  in  Opequon  district — the  first 
c61ored  school  established  in  that  portion  of  the  county.  None  of  (he  pupils  had 
before  been  inside  of  a  school  house. 

Giles  Co. — Thirty-eight  teachers  attended  meetings  held  in  the  several  districts. 
Great  interest  manifested.     Want  a  county  institute  next  summer. 

Greensville  Co. — Schools  improving. 

King  George  Co. — Most  of  the  schools  have  made  poor  average  this  month,  on 
account  of  bad  weather. 

Madison  Co. — Average  attendance  better  this  month. 

New  Kent  Co.— In  a  short  time  White's  Pedagogy  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  nearly  all  the  teachers. 

Northampton  Co. — Schools  well  attended,  several  showing  a  large  increase  over 
last  year.    Will  be  able  to  run  them  at  least  eight  months,  if  not  longer. 

Norfolk  City. — The  teachers'  meetings  continue  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  concerned.  At  recent  meetings,  discussions  of  the  following  subjects 
have  been  engaged  in:  «« The  Art  of  Reading;"  "The  Art  of  Punctuation;" 
**  Natural  History  of  the  English  Language,"  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  blackboard; 
"The  Study  of  English,"  etc.  The  City  Council  has  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  night  schools.  The  superintendent  and  some  of  the  teachers  are  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  this  move,  and  a  large  number  of  children,  unable  to  attend  day 
schools,  will  have  the  benefit  of  good  instruction. 

Powhatan  Co.— Schools  working  well.  Schoolhouscs  comfortable.  Nearly  all 
supplied  with  good  furniture.     Teachers  and  trustees  doing  their  duty  faithfully. 

Prince  George  Co. — Schools  in  a  very  gratifying  condition. 

Richmond  City. — The  intermediate  examinations  have  been  held,  and  the  schools 
reorganized  for  the  work  of  the  next  half-session. 

Southampton  Co.— Schools  well  attended,  and  the  general  interest  exceeds  any 
in  the  history  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  information  extends. 

Tazewell  Co. — A  great  many  "kinks"  are  being  straightened,  and  the  schools 
are  giving  more  general  satisfaction. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

TlM  belt  praetieal  English  Dietionary  |     The  Attention  of  School  Offlo«rs,  ana  others,  ia 
•xUnii— QuarrerJy  Bevicw,  London,         invited  to  the  fact  that  in  purchasing  the  latest  issue 

of  this  work,  they  get 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  3000  moro  words  and  nearly  2000  more  illoa- 
trations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  over  26,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 
formation, (Just  Added,  1885)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

gtring  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearlv  10,000  Noted  Persons; 

also  Tarious  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

The  Oasefct^r  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  features 
dot  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 


iB  Tmrloas  Styles  of  Binding,  with 
and  without  Patent  Index. 

**An  InTtluable  companion  in  every 
Sehoel  and  at  every  Fireside." 


Warmly  indoned  by  such  promiamit  Ednotton  as 

B.  PUBT£AR,  liL.  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Richmond  College. 

JAMKS  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  University  of  Tlrglnla. 

NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  IX.  D.,  Prof.  Moral  PhUosophy,  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  H.  RUFFNER,  Prln.  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  LL.  ».,  Supt.  Virginia  Military  Instltate. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKE,  A.  M..  Sup*t  Holllns  Institute. 

REV.  E.  E.  WII«EY,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Martha  Washington  College. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS, ».  ».,  Pres't  Wesleyan  Female  Institute. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  L.EE,  Pres't  Washington  and  L«e  University. 

REV.  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  IX.  D.    lAte  Prof.  Washington  and  I<ee  Universitj. 

REV.  E.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JUI^IUS  D.  DREHER,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres't  Roanoke  College. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Prln.  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV.  J.  J.  SCHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  College. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 


Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  App«als» 

Staixtom,  Virginia, October  8, 1886. 
We  liave  cxamine.l  tlu«  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesitatinglv 
pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  l)e8t  in  the  English  language.    We  not  only  recognise  it  as  stand- 
ari  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  President, 

^    ^  ROB'T  A.  RICHARI^SUN,    B.  W.  LACY.  \  j^^^t, 

DRURY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY,  /  •"^*** 

In  1886  the  counticB  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schoolj*.  Seventy-slz  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  mo»t  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Webster. 

Webster  is  SUndard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  8, 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  to  8« 

SUtes,  and  by  leading  College  PresldenU  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  published  in  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

Published  hr  O.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  ft  CO.,  Sprlncfleld, 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

N ORTH   CA ROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

AliFRED  ITirilililAraS  A  OO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayettenlle  Street,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TMTEMDIlfQ  ADTERTISEBS   shonld  ad- 

*-  drets 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spraee  Street.  Mew  Tork  <?ifty. 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  Hewspapeis. 

Will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 

IT    ST-A.l>rr)S    -A.T    THE    HE-A-D. 
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THE  LMT-RONNIN& 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  baa 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


IXTE  ^WILL  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 

Inclading  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogaea,  College  Jonroalu  and  Magazines,  Letter-Heads,  Bill-Heads, 

Basiness  Cards,  Circalars,  Posters,  etc  ,  etc. 

And  gire  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONBT  than  any  establlfhrnent  in  the  United 

Stetes.    Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORB  PLACING  ORDBRS.    IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

J.  P.  BEIsIs  A  CO., 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MagilFs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  Stete  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  8t«te  for  the 
fourth  tim^,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  inrite 
school  officials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  subject.  We  are  also 
the  authorised  distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATB  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
4^  Bend  for  Price-List  and  DiKounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

DOBS  TOUR  8CHOOI<  NBSD  A 

NEW  BLACKBOARD  ? 

DOBS  THB  OI<D  SURFACB 

NEED   RE-COATINC? 

Do  yon  think  of  buying  *  Blaokboard  for 
anypnrpoee?    Send  for  FREE  Oatalofoe 

:^Lr.  ROBERTS  ft  FAY 

"fStSlV^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

FINE    QUALITY    OF   SURFACE. 


laciC, 
>oavds 


TovvEAft   ^S^* 


FAMOUS    FOR    T14E1R    DURAStLlTY    AND 


ss 


Kim 


Hs^K 


^h 


lURVEUOUS  MEMORY 

DISCOVERY 

Wholly  unlike  Artifloial  byatems— Curt'  of  M I  ml  Wan- 
dering— Any  book  learned  in  one  reHilmg.  Pio.^pectua, 
with  opinions  of  Mr.  Prootob»  the  Astronomer,  Hona. 
W.  W.  Abtor,  Judah  p.  Benjamin,  Dra.  MnroB, 
Wood  and  ottiers,  sent  pont  fbre,  bv 

PROF.  LOISETtE. 
937  FlfUk  Avenue,  New  Tork. 

STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK  a 

SIGHT— use  the"  INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICS.'*  Sample  page  and  Cat- 

alogue  of  School  Books  free.    C.  DeSilver  &  SONS 

No.  (M)  II02  Walnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are 
used  for  conducting  day  schools  in 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  beautiful 
chromo,  excelsior,  merit,  and  credit  cards,  elegantly 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set,  $1  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50 
cents.  Large  set  samples,  pretty  chromo  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  supplies,  20 
cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free.  AH  post- 
paid. Stamps  taken.  FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  War- 
ren. Pa. 


TEACIEBS! 


TJisri'V"E]i2.siTir  OIF  "vne.oinsri.A^ 


Local  Examinations  for  1887. 


The  University  Locals  for  1887,  for  B^ys  and  Girls,  will  be  held  at  different  points  on 
April  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  Certificates  given  to  successful  candidates,  and  twenty  gold 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit.     For  schedules  and  full  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

University  of  Virginia, 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEOAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-I87a. 


% 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Estobliahed  in  1887. 

Superior  Belli  of  Cmtpmr  and  Tin,  menntod 

with  the  beet  Botarw  Bangtngt,  for  OAuroAee, 

SchooU,  Fanu,  FMtorin,  Court-houat,  Pif 

AlanuM,  IbiMT  Cloefte,  eto.  FuU^  WarrtmUdL 

lUuitnted  Cetaloffoe  tent  Free. 
Vahdouh  *  Tift,  102  JE.  Id  8u,  ClAdnnatl. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  xo  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 

WT  ANTED.— Teachers  and  Students  seeking 

positions,  to  send  for  my 

WeeHy  Report  of  VacaDcies  in  Scliools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER,  Afgr.^ 

L'^gansport,  Ind. 

The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  iidTertiflng  in  newBi^apen  Id  these  hard  times, 
withoat  flnt  obUinlng  an  esUmsta  of  th«  cost  tram 
Geo.  p.  Bowbll  k  Go'h  Newspaper  A  dTertising  Bureau, 
No  10  Spruce  street.  New  York,  Is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
f^imiabad  to  all  applicanta  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  newnpaper  rates  and 
eference. 


W 


EBSTEB  FREE! 

Erery  Teacher  and  every  fechool 
in  the  U.  S.  should  have  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

The  Latest  Edition  includes 
a  Pronouncing  Gaaetteer  of  the  World,  of  over 
25,000  titles;  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  of  9700 
Noted  Persons;  3000  Illustrations;  118,000  Words 
in  its  vocabulary,  being  3000  more  than  found  in 
any  other  American  Dictionary. 

THE  CAROLINA  TEACHER, 

which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  S.  C,  can  supply  you,  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  small  favor,  it  will 
not  cost  you  a 

A  SINGLE  CENT. 

Write  at  once.    Address 

The  Carolina  Teacher, 

COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 

PARALLEL  BIBLES. 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  parallel  columns, 
line  for  line  on  each  page. 
SaleHmen  wanted  eversrwhere,  to  whom  we  offer 
LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS. 

Write  immediately  for  terms  and  list  of  Stand- 
ard Sutwcriptlon  Books. 

W.  L.  BEIX,  Publisher, 

Columbia,  8.  C. 


w 


Inelili  are  scarce,  but  those  who  write  to 
.<)tjnton  k  Co  .Portland,  Maine, will  receive 
Tree,  full  Inrormstlon  about  work  which 
tbejr  can  do,  and  li  re  at  honie,tbst  will  paj 
tbem  from  S5  to  925  |Mr  day.  Some  have 
came'I  over  $fiO  In  a  daj.  Eitber  ncx.  roanR  or  old.  Capital 
not  rr<}Uir«d.  Yoa  are  Started  free.  Those  who  start  at  onee 
are  absolutely  sure  of  song  little  fortunes.    All  Is  new. 
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If  yon  think  of  expending  fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollars  in  adrertlsing  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  advartisement,  and  we  will 
tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  possible  iuTestment  for  you  to  make. 
Bend  10  cents  for  our  170  page  pamph- 
let.   Address, 

GEO.  P.  BOW  ILL  k  00*8  NiwsPAPsa  AnvntisiiiQ 
BuBiAU,  10  Speuoi  BtauT,  Maw  ToaK. 


UNZVERSITT    OF    VZROZNIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  EncineerinSi  and  Acrioiiltiire. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education   in   all   departments.    The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a 

Tear, 

Tn  Adyance. 

OUR  ( 

CLUBBING  LIST. 

ScicntiBc  American,'            Without  the 

Journal 

,  $3  20 

With  the 

Journal, 

13  65 

Littell's  Living  Age, 

<« 

« 

8  00 

tt 

tt 

825 

The  Century, 

C( 

u 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  50 

St.  Nicholas, 

« 

tt 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

360 

Wide  Awake, 

<f 

(• 

2  so 

tt 

tt 

3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

<f 

« 

4  00 

It 

tt 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 
Babyland,. 

«( 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

« 

tt 

50 

tt 

tt 

I  35 

Appleton's  Journal, 

« 

tt 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

« 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

North  American  Review, 

« 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

Demorest*s  Monthly  Magazine, 

<« 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

Magazine  of  American  History,  <* 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

Harper's  Magazine, 

f« 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

Weekly, 

(( 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

"         Bazar, 

« 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

"        Young  Folks, 

« 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

Education, 

« 

«* 

3  00 

€1 

tt 

3  25 

Our  Little  Ones, 

« 

tt 

I  50 

tt 

tt 

2  10 

National  Journal  of  Education 

t 

tt 

2  50 

tt 

tt 

3  10 

The  American  Teacher, 

i( 

tt 

I  00 

€t 

tt 

I  75 

The  Teachers'  Institute, 

it 

tt 

I  25 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

Southern  Planter, 

f< 

tt 

I  25 

tt 

tt 

2  GO 

Southwestern  Journal 

tt 

of  Education, 

(1 

tt 

I  00 

tt 

•• 

I  60 

Educational  News, 

(( 

tt 

I  50 

tt 

tt 

"  75 

School  Music  Journal, 

« 

tt 

tt 

tt 

>  35 

Home  and  Farm, 

« 

tt 

.... 

It 

tt 

I  35 

Southern  Bivouac, 

« 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

Queries, 

« 

tt 

I  00 

tt 

tt 

I  70 

New  York  School  Journal, 

<« 

tt 

2  50 

tt 

It 

2  90 

Treasure  Trove, 

« 

tt 

I  00 

•• 

tt 

I  75 

Address 
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WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

Richmondy  Va. 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruhng,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  siill  afford  a  fiat  service  to  write  upon. 

Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  doxen,  $x.ao; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Qeoeral  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable*s  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. $    ^ 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History t  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHESS'  EZCHANQE, 

Box  139,  Bichmand,  Va. 
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Virginia  Birds. 

[P.  S.  Hunter,  in  the  Southern  Bivouac  for  April.] 

In  the  still  gray  desolation  of  a  wintry  scene  the  mind  reverts  with 
wonder  to  the  complete  transformation  which  has  occurred  since  the 
same  hills  and  valleys  were  clothed  with  the  life  and  color  of  a  re- 
newed creation.  The  trees  are  stark  and  lifeless,  the  earth  brown, 
and  covered  only  by  the  matted  corpses  of  moldering  plants,  and 
the  very  clouds  themselves  assume  harder  and  more  chilly  tints  of 
gray,  while  the  sweeping  winds  seem  determined  not  to  allow  us  to 
indulge  for  a  moment  in  thoughts  of  nature's  warmer  aspects  of  light 
and  beauty.  But  we  know  that  however  imperious  may  be  the  frown 
of  the  winter  king,  his  scepter  is  even  now  falling  from  his  grasp, 
and  if  we  will  pass  through  yonder  wood  and  emerge  upon  the  steep 
hill- top,  which  overlooks  the  valley  with  its  creek  below,  we  will  see 
the  first  dawn  of  the  coming  revolution.  From  a  cozy  nook,  formed 
by  a  huge  moss-clad  bowlder,  and  the  enormous  trunk  of  a  eiant  red 
oak,  we  will  be  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  can  make  our  obser- 
vations undetected  by  its  penetrativeness, 

Down  by  the  water's  banks  do  we  always  note  the  first  signs  of 
spring,  and  in  recognition  of  this  the  feathered  creation  usually  select 
such  haunts  for  their  earliest  demonstrations  of  domestic  intentions. 
Already  the  alder  is  hanging  out  its  long  tresses  of  brown  flowers,  and 
the  buds  of  the  water-lilies  and  tender  shoots  of  the  swamp  grasses 
are  creeping  up  through  the  waters  from  their  soft  beds  below.  The 
willows  are  just  beginning  to  assume  the  greenish  cast  at  their  tops, 
which  is  soon  to  deepen  into  the  most  delicately  blended  hues  of 
feathery  foliage,  and  out  over  the  lakes  of  motionless  water,  formed 
by  obstructions  in  the  creek,  we  see  the  deserted  habitations  of  the 
blackbird  occupying  many  branches  of  stunted  or  water-killed  shrubs. 
But  if  deserted  on  account  of  the  blighting  frosts  and  chilling  winds, 
foretelling  the  drifting  snows  which  were  soon  to  change  them  into 
miniature  ice-houses,  the  local  attachments  of  the  proprietors  are  far 
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too  strong  to  allow  the  latter  to  relinquish  their  homes  when  they 
can  again  become  tenable ;  and  even  now  several  epauletted  officers 
of  the  blackbird  corps  can  be  seen  inspecting  the  premises  and  utter- 
ing the  first  songs  of  spring.  Richly  gushing,  their  notes  repeat,  if 
a  little  monotonously,  their  firm  assurance  of  the  renaissance  of 
nature,  and  the  frogs,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mud  under  the  waters, 
listen  rejoicing  High  up  in  the  air,  in  flights  of  widening  and  nar- 
rowing circles,  the  hawks  are  shrilly  screaming  their  courtships  in 
tones  of  ill  omen  to  birds  of  weaker  organism ;  but  above  all  other 
sounds  there  comes  a  trill  of  such  glorious,  merry  ecstacy,  that  the 
attention  is  forced  to  investigate  its  source.  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  notes  of  such  volume  could  emanate  from  so  tiny  a 
chorister?  It  is  the  little  wren,  which,  feeblest  of  all  birds,  is  loudest 
in  proclaiming  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Involuntarily  we  smile  when 
we  discover  the  bobtailed  little  fellow  sitting  so  minutely  on  a  twig, 
and  pouring  forth  such  a  burst  of  triumph  at  his  own  powers.  No 
bird  of  the  whole  ornithological  kingdom  should  have  warmer  friends 
than  this  sociable  and  perfectly  harmless  little  brown-coated  warbler. 
Very  fi-ail  and  delicate  of  constitution,  he  is  frequently  driven  into  our 
halls  by  wintry  storms,  and  then  any  attention  to  his  wants  must  be 
most  carefully  afforded,  as  he  is  quickly  killed  by  sudden  flights 
against  the  windows.  Rapturously  he  proclaims  his  exultation  at  the 
first  breath  of  spring,  and  if  he  can  find  a  crevice  in  a  porch  or  wall 
he  and  his  mate  construct  such  an  architectural  feat  in  their  tiny  hair- 
lined  nest  as  might  be  expected  from  such  elf-like  little  creatures. 
The  most  crabbed  of  mortals  could  scarcely  wish  to  expel  such  merry 
little  companions  from  their  homes. 

The  first  scene  in  the  spring  drama  is  followed  usually  by  no  long 
interlude,  but  with  the  croaking  of  the  sun-awakened  frogs  and  the 
swelling  of  the  elm-buds  several  more  of  the  feathered  minstrels  are 
heard* to  break  their  winter  silence.  First,  from  the  highest  twig  of 
the  lofty  poplar  the  lovely  cardinal  bird  exchanges  his  cheerful 
winter  chirp  for  the  long  rich  cadence  of  his  spring  notes.  Arrayed 
in  his  coat  of  brilliant  scarlet,  with  his  high  peaked  red  helmet  sur- 
mounting his  sable  whiskers,  he  presents  a  form  of  more  exquisite 
beauty  than  any  other  bird  in  Virginia.  Pouring  forth  his  melody 
for  many  minutes,  he  descends  rapidly  to  the  earth  in  pursuit  of  his 
food ;  and  one  of  his  greatest  attractions  is  his  coquettishness  of  move- 
ment, so  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  motion  of  his  crest,  which  is  ele- 
vated to  a  sharp  prominence,  or  flattened  upon  the  head  at  pleasure. 
His  mate  possesses  all  the  same  characteristics,  except  the  black 
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whiskers  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  scariet  coat,  her  dress  being  more 
subdued  in  color. 

The  cardinal  or  redbird  remains  with  us  all  the  winter,  and  builds 
his  nest  in  the  summer  in  deep  thickets,  usually  upon  low  trees  or 
shrubs.  The  nest  is  built  of  bark  and  twigs,  very  neatly  inter- 
woven, and  contains  four  or  five  speckled  eggs. 

Next  to  the  cardinal,  in  their  recognition  of  the  returning  spring, 
come  our  two  varieties  of  mocking-bird,  both  of  which  remain  with 
us  also  during  the  winter.  The  English  mocking-bird,  in  his  plain 
suit  of  gray  and  white,  is  too  well  known  to  require  special  notice, 
its  wonderful  voice  having  procured  for  it  such  wide  celebrity,  but 
the  other  mocking-bird,  called  variously  the  sandy  or  ground,  is 
really  little  inferior  to  its  cousin,  the  English  mocking  bird,  either  in 
voice  or  appearance.  Its  color  is  a  reddish  brown,  with  a  mottled 
breast,  and  its  song,  although  not  as  persistent  as  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, has  notes  of  unsurpassed  richness  and  sweetness.  Jt  builds  its 
nest  usually  in  vine-covered  cedars,  constructing  it  of  twigs  and  bark, 
and  lays  four  speckled  eggs,  somewhat  like  the  cardinal's,  except 
larger. 

By  no  means  musical,  but  of  most  brilliant  plumage,  the  blue  jay 
claims  attention  next  in  the  class  of  birds  remaining  with  us  through 
the  winter.  His  coat  is  blue,  barred  and  mottled  with  white,  and 
upon  his  gray  breast  he  wears  a  sable  shield.  He  has  a  long  black 
beak,  and  a  mischievous  eye  twinkling  beneath  his  pointed  crest, 
which  is  movable  like  the  cardinal's.  He  builds  his  nest  rather 
coarsely  of  leaves  and  bark  and  sticks,  and  it  contains  four  or  five 
bluish  eggs  ;  but  he  is  a  freebooter,  and  robs  the  nest  of  any  other 
bird  near  him  of  its  helpless  young  inmates.  Particularly  is  he  the 
foe  of  young  martins,  which  he  carries  one  by  one  from  the  colony 
until  it  is  depopulated  of  the  young  generation.  The  acorns  of  the 
willow  oak  are  its  favorite  food  in  autumn. 

Quite  a  sweet  songster  is  the  red-breast  robin,  the  only  bird  with 
us,  except  the  partridge  or  quail,  which  is  one  of  our  chief  game- 
birds  in  winter,  and  a  highly  valued  ornament  in  summer.  The 
male  robin  has  a  brown  coat,  with  a  red  breast  and  a  black  head,  fre- 
quently showing  a  litde  white  about  the  angles  of  the  mandibles,  and 
his  beauty  is  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  coloring.  The 
female  resembles  the  male,  except  that  her  colors  are  duller,  and  her 
appearance  consequently  much  plainer.  The  robins  are  very  tame 
in  summer,  building  their  nests  of  bark  and  twigs,  and  lining  them 
with  mud,  which  they  plaster  as  neatly  as  the  most  exquisite  artisans. 
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The  nest  contains  four  or  five  greenish  eggs,  and  their  young  fre- 
quently fall  victims  to  the  rapacious  jays.  Early  in  the  autumn  they 
disappear,  but  return  inFebruary  or  March,  in  countless  numbers, 
to  feed  upon  holly  and  cedar  berries,  crowding  on  the  trees  so  densely 
that  they  are  often  killed  by  the  dozen  at  a  single  shot.  In  April  they 
commence  pairing,  and  then  they  are  rarely  seen,  except  about 
human  residences,  as  they  do  not  build  in  the  forests,  but  in  lawns  or 
cultivated  grounds. 

Any  list  of  Virginia  birds  would  be  incomplete  which  omitted  our 
beautiful  little  quail,  because,  while  he  does  not  sing,  his  clear  ring- 
ing whistle  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  characteristics  of  the 
early  summer  afternoon.  His  dapper  little  brown  and  black  mottled 
body  and  beautifully  streaked  black  and  white  head  contrast  strongly 
with  the  buff  and  black  of  his  partner,  and  a  glimpse  of  their  rounded 
profiles  and  wondering  eyes  would  make  us  pause  before  sanctioning 
their  destruction  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the  delicious  flavor  of 
their  flesh  when  nicely  served.  These  birds  build  neat  nests  of  grass 
upon  the  ground,  usually  beneath  some  vine  or  tussock  of  grass,  and 
there  they  deposit  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs,  pure  white,  and  of  the 
finest  flavor. 

Of  the  migratory  birds,  one  of  the  first  to  put  in  an  appearance  is 
the  unpretending  pewit.  Jaded  and  exhausted  by  the  long  journey 
from  warmer  latitudes,  he  sits  upon  a  balcony  or  tree  overhanging 
the  house,  and  proclaims  in  very  simple  strains  his  designs  of  re- 
building his  moss  and  mud  structure  on  the  top  of  some  pillar,  or 
upon  some  ueam  in  the  roof  of  the  porch.  He  is  always  a  pensive 
bird,  very  plainly  attired  in  brown,  with  a  darker  and  dispropor- 
tionately large  head  and  whitish  breast.  Porches,  pediments  over 
doorways,  or  deserted  barn  lofts,  afibrd  him  his  most  preferred  situ- 
ations for  the  quite  elaborate  nest  built  to  contain  four  or  five  small 
white  eggs.  He  bears  an  inferior  resemblance  to  the  kingbird  or 
bee  martin,  which,  deeper  in  all  his  colors,  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  black  crest,  builds  his  nest  in  the  top  of  some  low  tree  (often  a 
fruit  tree  in  a  garden),  out  of  bark  and  strings  and  rags.  Very  soon 
after  the  pewit  arrives,  the  ringing  wail  of  the  whip-poor-will  pro- 
claims to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  bursting  into  new  life,  that  even 
the  shadows  of  night  can  shelter  but  little  longer  the  insidious  ap- 
proach of  the  blighting  frost.  Bat-like  in  his  antipathy  for  the 
glare  of  day,  the  whip-poor-will's  long  dusky  figure  can  be  seen  by 
moonlight,  crouching  in  the  sandy  roads,  reiterating  his  despairing 
notes,  between  each  repetition  of  which  he  seems  to  utter  a  low 
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chuckle  of  gratification  that  he  is  so  miserable. «  In  reality,  this 
chuckling  sound  is  emitted  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  chest  in  preparation  for  his  greater  effort  in  the  whip-poor- 
will  cry,  which  gives  him  his  name.  He  builds  his  nest,  containing 
four  white  eggs,  upon  the  earth. 

When  the  spring  has  advanced  a  little  more,  and  the  dogwoods 
and  spiraeas  are  mingling  their  snowy  blossoms  with  the  pink  and 
crimson  of  the  red-buds  and  pyrus  japonicas,  there  appears  a  little 
summer  visitor,  which  is  most  undeservedly  unpopular.  It  is  the 
cat-bird.  He  is  a  bluish  bird,  with  black  wing  and  tail  feathers,  and 
piercing  black  eyes.  Although  not  a  crested  bird,  the  dark  color  of 
feathers  on  top  of  his  head  produces  the  appearance  of  a  neatly 
finished  cap,  and  a  brown  spot  under  his  body,  revealed  distinctly 
when  the  bird  is  in  flight,  forms  an  effective  contrast  to  the  solidity 
of  the  other  two  colors  blended  in  his  plumage.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  cat-bird  arises  perhaps  from  a  discordant  scream,  which  it 
utters  on  the  approach  of  any  enemy  toward  its  nest,  and  as  its  most 
deadly  and  dreaded  foe  is  the  snake,  and  this  cry  of  indignation  and 
terror  is  oftenest  provoked  by  this  reptile,  the  cat-bird  has  been  vul- 
garly accused  of  *' calling  snakes,"  although  in  point  of  fact  no 
apparition  could  possibly  be  more  unwelcome  to  the  poor  bird. 
Seated  upon  a  bough  or  shrub  of  some  thickly  growing  variety  of 
tree,  the  cat-bird  bursts  into  songs  of  exquisite  and  varied  sweetness. 
Uttering  a  few  low,  rich  notes  of  suppressed  prelude,  its  cadences 
grradually  change  to  swelling  strains  of  most  enchanting  melody, 
and  no  song-bird  in  Virginia  is  more  persistent  in  its  musical  exer- 
cises during  its  whole  sojourn  with  us.  Threads,  bits  of  rag  and 
paper  are  eagerly  appropriated  by  the  cat-bird  for  its  nest,  which  is 
built  where  it  can  be  sheltered  by  the  densest  foliage,  and  contains 
five  eggs  of  a  vividly  green  color. 

The  final  and  most  decisive  proclamation  of  winter's  banishment 
is  made  by  the  little  chimney-swallow,  notwithstanding  the  old  adage, 
that  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer/*  Soaring  and  float- 
ing in  airy  circles  just  under  the  clouds,  and  twittering  merry  accom- 
paniments to  their  wing  strokes,  the  little  voyagers  arrive  in  flocks 
about  the  first  of  May.  Their  nests  are  constructed  in  the  chimney, 
and  built  of  sticks  cemented  by  a  kind  of  glue,  which  is  the  peculiar 
product  of  the  bird  itself,  and  causes  the  material  of  the  nest  to  ad- 
here to  the  bricks.  The  swallow  lays  five  small  and  very  white  eggs, 
and  few  sounds  are  more  alarming  to  the  unsuspecting  than  those 
which  can  be  emitted  from  the  widely  opened  throats  of  a  nest  of 
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young  swallows  which  have  fallen  unnoticed  into  a  fire-place,  and 
lain  concealed  behind  the  hearth  screen  until  sudden  pangs  of  hunger 
instigated  to  clamorous  assertion  of  their  necessities. 


The  National  Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence — 
one  of  the  Departments  of  the  National  Educational  Association — 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15th,  1 6th  and  17th.  The 
meetings  were  presided  over  by  Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  of  Nevada, 
the  president  of  the  department.  There  were  present  more  than  a 
hundred  superintendents  from  all  the  principal  States,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  California. 

W.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wash- 
ington, in  his  address  of  welcome,  said  : 

"The  education  of  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance,  and  the  meeting  of  the  association  was  an  event  of  national  im- 
portance. How  to  produce,  keep  alfVe,  and  foster  a  profession  of  teaching, 
making  it  worthy  of  the  best  men,  was  a  subject,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  bring  about  great  good.  Education  and  the  administration  of  the 
public  schools  should  be  liftejd  above  the  level  of  party  and  entrusted  to  the 
best  members  of  each  community." 

President  Young  in  his  opening  address  lamented  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  neglected  the  educational  interests  of  the  nation.  He 
regretted  the  suggestion  that  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
meet  only  in  the  summer  with  the  National  Association.  This  ought 
to  be  the  educational  senate,  and  ought  not  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
great  crowd  ol  lookers-on  who  attended  the  National  Association 
merely  for  entertainment.  He  outlined  the  work  which  this  Depart- 
ment ought  to  do,  and  added  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a 
great  national  normal  school. 

Col.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson  made  an  address  on  the  work  of  his  bureau. 
The  only  changes  he  had  made  in  his  department  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  securing  simplicity  in  its  publications  and  the  promptness  of 
their  issue. 

Superintendent  Fred  M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  California,  gave  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and  condition  of  public  educa- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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The  question  of  Teachers'  Certificates  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  were  adopted  as  embodying  the  sentiments 
of  the  superintendents : 

Inasmuch  as  four-fifths  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  district  schools 
of  almost,  if  not  all,  the  States  are  mere  apprentices  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  inasmuch  as  tact  and  government  and  skill  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction is  as  much  needed  by  the  teacher  as  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, it  is  clear — 

1.  That  successive  examinations  of  beginners  should  be  directed  to  induce 
improvement  in  the  branches  of  study  required,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

2.  That  the  certificates  of  this  class  of  teachers  should  be  limited  to  six 
months,  or  at  most  one  school  year. 

3.  That  they  should  be  limited  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  board 
or  other  authority  by  which  they  were  issued. 

4.  That  when  the  examining  authority  is  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  he  should  himself  hold  a  first-grade  teacher's  certificate,  and  when 
it  consists  of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  it  should  contain  one  or  more  persons 
who  hold  such  certificates. 

5.  Teachers  who  have  had  five  years  of  successful  experience,  and  hold  a 
first-grade  certificate,  should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  periodical  exam- 
inations on  obtaining  a  Slate  certificate  from  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  or 
other  State  authority  appointed  by  law  for  that  purpose. 

6.  State  certificates  should  be  valid  throughout  the  State  in  which  they  are 
issued,  and  should  be  accepted  as  valid  in  other  States,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  established  by  law  in  the  respective  States. 

7.  The  representatives  of  the  several  States  in  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence may  facilitate  the  policy  herein  recommended,  by  considering  at 
this  or  subsequent  meetings,  whether  the  condition  of  this  reciprocity  should 
be  based  on  equal  conditions  of  certification  in  the  several  States,  or, 
whether  the  certificates  of  one  State  should  be  accepted  by  other  States  for 
their  face  value. 

8.  The  profession  of  teaching  should  fix  its  own  standard,  independent  of 
the  State  (and  without  regard  to  service  in  the  public  schools),  and  this  com- 
mittee would  respectfully  suggest  the  consideration,  by  this  department  and 
by  all  State  teachers'  associations,  of  the  practical  means  by  which  this  may 
be  realized. 

The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Officers  and  Teachers^  Absolute  and 
Relative,  was  introduced  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  Ph.D., 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  elicited  a  very  interesting  and  valua- 
ble discussion. 

The  Best  System  of  County  and  City  Supervision,  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  dis- 
cussed by  Superintendents  Comings,  Norwalk,  Ohio;  Jones.  Erie, 
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Pennsylvania ;  Professor  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky  ;  Superintendent 
Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver;  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Normal  Park,  Illinois. 

Industrial  Education^  was  discussed  pro  and  con.  Most  of  the 
speakers  believed  that  it  "had  come  to  stay*';  that  the  pupils  were 
taught  to  think  and  to  develop  their  thought ;  that  the  boys  became 
more  thoughtful,  and  their  morals  and  habits  were  improved  ;  that 
they  desired  no  better  holidays  than  to  work  in  the  shops. 

A  System  of  Grading  for  County  Schools,  was  discussed  in  an  able 
paper  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Holcombe,  of  Indiana. 

Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State  Superintendent  of  Louisiana,  pre- 
sented a  paper  giving  in  detail  the  requirements  for  The  Best  System 
of  State  Supervision.  His  ideal  resembles  in  most  respects  the  Vir- 
ginia system,  but  adds  an  exceedingly  important  feature.  Under 
his  plan  the  State  should  be  divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  districts, 
each  of  which  should  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and  management 
of  a  division  superintendent.  These  division  superintendents  should 
form  a  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governor,  Attorney -General  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  paper  was  ably  discussed  by  Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  State 
Superintendent  of  Illinois,  and  Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Virginia.  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
and  heard  it  that  Dr.  Buchanan's  address  was  one  of  the  finest  made 
during  the  meeting. 

The  American  Institute  of  Civics  held  its  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  and  was  participated  in  by 
the  members  of  the  Department,  Judge  Waite,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Senator  Blair,  Librarian  Spofford,  and  others. 

The  President,  Dr.  H.  R.  Waite,  of  Boston,  read  a  report  on  the 
object,  work  and  progress  of  the  organization,  which  proposes  to 
promote  the  study  of  government  in  order  to  secure  a  wise  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  effects  of  The  Spoils  System  on  the  schools  was  ably  discussed 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Institute  and  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  in  favor  of  a  uniform  method 
of  designating  classes  in  the  public  schools,  so  that  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the 
various  schools. 

Senator  Stewart  favored  the  establishment  of  a  national  normal 
school  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  thoroughly 
qualified  teachers. 
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Arithmetic. 

BY  GEORGE   D.  NICOLSON. 

Arithmetic  forms  one  of  the  most  important  studies  in  the  com- 
mon school  system.  I  will  briefly  endeavor  to  give  some  practical 
hints  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  taught.  It  is  often  con- 
sidered by  pupils  as  the  most  difficult  and  distasteful  of  studies. 
Much  of  this  difficulty  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  first  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  in  its  tender  state.  The  beginner  is  often  so  badly 
instructed  that  he  conceives  an  absolute  disgust  of  the  study,  which, 
in  some  instances,  can  only  be  removed  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
As  to  the  age  at  which  it  should  be  taught,  this  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  capacity  and  development  of  the  mind.  The  method 
of  proceeding  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  is  an  essential  feature 
in  all  instruction,  and  especially  so  in  arithmetic.  Instead  of  telling 
a  child  that  5  and  7  make  12,  he  should  be  told  that  5  and  7  familiar 
objects  make  12.  The  method  of  object- teaching  at  the  earlier  stages 
can  be  most  effectively  used.  To  teach  addition,  a  bag  of  peas  can 
be  used  as  well  as  anything  else.  There  are  many  auxiliaries  subject 
to  the  teacher's  demands — such  as  frames  with  balls  attached  on 
wires.  When  these  cannot  be  had,  the  blackboard  can  be  used  very 
effectively.  Numeration  and  notation  should  be  most  carefully  ex- 
plained, and  children  very  soon  gain  a  clear  intelligence  of  the  sys- 
tem, if  explained  fully  and  clearly.  Then  addition  should  be 
thoroughly  taught  mainly  by  practice.  The  pupil  cannot  be  too 
fully  exercised  in  this  rule,  since  it  is  the  basis  of  multiplication. 
When  pupils  have  been  well  practiced  in  addition,  the  vexatious 
scheme  of  the  famous  table  is,  in  a  great  measure,  mitigated.  The 
pupil  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  four  fundamental  rules 
before  entering  upon  fractions.  Here  we  should  be  most  careful  in 
making  slow  haste.  The  elementary  principles  of  fractions  should  be 
taught  and  illustrated  fully  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  burden  the  young  mind  too  much.  The  simplest 
examples  should  be  presented  and  thoroughly  explained.  The 
examples  in  the  books  are  often  too  involved  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  ordinary  child.  The  subject  of  fractions,  if  presented  right, 
can  be  made  as  easy  and  interesting  as  any  part  of  arithmetic;  but, 
alas  !  how  many  have  shipwrecked  their  mathematical  powers  on 
this  one  shoal.  Here  much  confusion  arises  from  an  effort  to  thrust 
truths  and  principles  upon  the  mind  before  they  are  fully  digested. 
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Just  here  teachers  often  sadly  err  in  going  too  fast.  While  all  dili- 
gence should  be  used  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  pupil  should  not  grope  in  the  dark,  but  see  his  way 
clearly  through  the  abstract  maze  by  forcible  illustrations.  In  the 
teaching  of  fractions,  the  conception  of  the  fractional  unit  should  be 
most  thoroughly  enforced.  Unless  the  pnpil  gets  a  clear  idea  of 
this  there  will  be  no  progress;  but  when  he  clearly  understands  the 
nature  of  this  unit,  the  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  &c.,  become 
as  easy  as  the  same  rules  of  simple  numbers.  If  the  subject  of  nota- 
tion of  numbers  be  thoroughly  understood,  decimal  fractions  be- 
come easy  and  interesting.  When  we  come  to  multiplication,  we 
should  explain  that  we  are  following  the  same  principle  as  in  common 
fractions.  In  division  of  decimals,  the  pupil  is  apt  to  be  confused  as 
to  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point,  and  is  apt  to  be  misled.  The 
teacher  should  be  especially  vigilant  and  painstaking  at  this  stage  of 
instruction.  After  the  two  systems  of  fractions  are  fully  understood 
the  fallow  ground  is  well  broken.  Then  arithmetic  should  become 
beautiful  and  interesting.  The  pupil  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  and 
desire  to  advance.  Now  the  mind  is  prepared  to  grasp  its  applica- 
tions to  the  every-day  necessities  of  life.  There  is  such  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  principle  that  even  a  sense  of  duty  is  awakened  in 
the  well-taught  mind.  The  universality  of  application  to  the  every- 
day necessities  of  the  outward  life  becomes  so  apparent  that  an  in- 
creased desire  of  progress  is  awakened.  Here  the  useful,  beautiful 
and  sublime  may  almost  be  said  to  meet.  Percentage,  interest  and 
discount,  are  only  applications  of  decimal  fractions.  Proportion,  as 
soon  as  mastered,  seems  only  an  extension  of  common  fractions,  and 
the  mind  sees  that  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  analysis. 
The  other  rules  that  follow  almost  suggest  themselves  to  the  indus- 
trious pupil.  The  whole  subject  of  arithmetic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  branch  of  a  common  school  education.  It  is  based 
on  fixed  principles,  and  serves  as  a  valuable  discipline  for  the  mind, 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  further  mathematical  progress.  It  furnishes 
the  means  of  meeting  difficulties  that  occur  in  every  walk  of  life, 
from  the  mechanic  to  the  merchant,  physician  and  lawyer,  and  serves 
as  a  valuable  exercise  even  in  the  study  of  language.  Sometimes 
from  over  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  arithmetic  is  laid  aside  for 
algebra.  Experience  teaches  us  that  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
compass  contained  in  our  usual  practical  arithmetics  should  be  well 
understood  before  the  study  of  algebra  is  commenced.  Want  of 
time  prevents  us  from  doing  justice  to  so  important  a  subject ;  but 
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before  closing,  we  should  insist  upon  special  prominence  being  given 
to  the  example.  Let  the  pupil  be  led  to  the  principle,  through  ihe 
example,  iTi  accordance  with  the  well-known  truth,  that  the  abstract 
proceeds  from  the  concrete. 


Teaoh  Pupils  to  Bead. 

Reading  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  taught  in  common 
schools.  This  needs  to  be  repeated  until  young  teachers  give  heed 
to  it,  and  the  most  experienced  need  to  be  reminded  of  it  again  and 
again.  In  looking  back  over  nearly  forty  years  of  teaching  and 
directing  the  teaching  of  others,  the  writer  can  see  no  greater  defect 
than  that  which  arose  from  his  want  of  a  proper  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  reading,  in  the  school  training  of  young  people.  Read- 
ing is  something  more  than  recognizing  and  pronouncing  words 
consecutively.  To  read  is  to  understand  the  meaning  and  force  of 
the  language  read.  It  is  from  the  beginning  a  language  study,  and 
involves  more  of  development  and  discipline  of  the  powers  than  any 
other  single  branch  of  the  school  curriculum. 

To  make  progress  in  reading  a  child  must  advance  in  intelligence, 
and  the  question,  how  to  teach  reading  well,  involves  the  higher  and 
larger  question  of  developing,  informing  and  disciplining  the  intelli- 
gence. We  read  completely  only  when  we  think  the  thoughts  of 
the  author.  In  the  light  of  this  it  is  plain  that  all  other  studies  are 
to  some  extent  auxiliary  to  reading,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  increase 
intelligence. 

Good  progress  in  reading  involves  healthy  development  of  the 
imagination.  In  complete  reading  the  imagination  must  picture 
vividly  the  things  and  relations  of  things  which  the  printed  words 
symbolize.  The  picture  must  be  minute  and  exact,  and  every  part 
in  proper  relation,  so  that  the  reader  shall  see  completely  and  cor- 
rectly what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author;  otherwise  he  fails  to  read 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  This  requires  a  good  degree  of  ima- 
ginative power.  A  person  of  weak  or  imperfectly  developed  imagi- 
nation cannot  be  a  good  reader. 

The  question  may  arise,  how  is  this  power  of  imagination  so 
necessary  to  good  reading,  to  be  attained?  The  answer  is  easy:  by 
exercise.  And  in  no  way  more  effectively  than  by  right  training  and 
practice  in  reading.  The  child  should  be  taught  from  the  start  to 
understand  what  he  reads,  and  he  should  have  plenty  of  practice  in 
imaginative  literature.     Outside  of  his  school  tasks,  he  should  read 
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pleasing  stories,  simple  narratives,  history,  poetry,  and  a  good  deal 
of  well -written  fiction. 

Teachers  in  higher  schools  begin  to  realize  the  necessity  of  good 
reading  as  a  preparation  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  other  studies. 
A  distinguished  teacher  of  science  is  quoted  as  saying: — "The  great 
trouble  with  college  boys  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  read.  If 
they  could  only  be  taught  to  read  before  they  come  to  me  I  could  do 
a  great  deal  more  for  them,  but  they  don't  know  when  they  come  to 
me,  and  they  don't  know,  some  of  them,  when  they  leave  me;  for  I 
have  not  time  enough  to  teach  them.  I  give  a  boy  a  book  containing 
directions  how  to  perform  an  experiment,  and  send  him  into  the 
laboratory  with  it  to  work.  If  he  simply  follows  the  directions  he 
cannot  go  amiss.  After  a  little  time  I  go  around  to  see  how  he  is 
getting  on,  and  find  that  he  has  made  a  mess  of  it.  The  boy  don't 
know  how  to  read." 

On  the  day  of  this  writing,  an  example  of  this  inability  to  read 
came  to  our  notice.  A  lad  of  fourteen,  with  his  history  before  him, 
came  to  this  sentence:  "  Through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay,  Missouri 
was  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  under  the  compromise  that  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  in  all  other  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  parallel  36°  30',  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri." 
He  immediately  asked  how  Arkansas  came  to  be  a  slave  State,  when 
slavery  was  prohibited  in  all  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  except 
Missouri;  and  was  unable  to  see  that  slavery  was  prohibited  only  in 
those  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  lay  north  of  parallel 
36^  30',  until  a  diagram  was  drawn  and  placed  before  his  eyes.  Yet 
this  same  lad  is  what  would  ordinarily  be  called  a  fluent  reader.  He 
calls  words  very  readily,  but  his  mind  seems  to  lack  the  ability  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  which  they  symbolize. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  failure  of  many  pupils  to  make  satis- 
factory progress  in  high  school  studies  is  due  to  their  inability  to 
read.  The  chief  concern  of  the  common  school  teacher  should  be 
to  teach  his  pupils  to  read.  Failure  here  is  failure  at  a  vital  point. — 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


Basy-Work. 

Few  habits  acquired  in  school  are  more  important  than  a  habit  of 
industry.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  keep  all  pupils  em- 
ployed every  moment  of  the  day,  except  during  times  of  recreation. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  kept  employed  without  reference  to 
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wkai  they  do,  for  their  natural  activity  may  lead  them  to  do  that. 
There  should  be  in  their  employment  an  element  of  training,  or 
something  which  will  help  to  develop  their  faculties.  How  to  provide 
such  employment  for  pupils  of  all  ages  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter. 
It  cannot  be  done  if  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  pupils  are  not 
considered — that  is  to  say,  if  the  work  given  is  not  adapted  to  the 
pupils'  requirements  and  needs. 

To  keep  the  older  pupils  busy  will  not  be  very  difficult.  If  their 
regular  studies  and  teaching  are  what  they  should  be,  they  will  be 
pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  lessons. 

Younger  |>upils  will  need  special  attention  and  direction.  It  will 
not  be  enough  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  children  toys  and  pictures, 
and  bid  them  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  can.  They  must  be 
directed  how  to  use  the  things  which  are  given  them  before  they  work 
with  them  independently  and  alone.  Do  not  keep  the  children  occu- 
pied too  long  upon  any  given  work,  but  change  the  occupation  as 
often  as  once  in  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  following  kinds  of  busy- 
work  may  be  suggestive: — 

Every  child  should  be  provided  with  a  good  slate  and  a  sharpened 
pencil,  with  which  he  will  be  occupied  half  of  the  time  he  is  in  school. 
At  one  time  he  may  be  copying  words  and  sentences  which  are  upon 
the  cards  or  blackboard.  At  another  time  he  may  be  doing  number- 
work  or  drawing,  alternating  the  slate-work  with  other  exercises. 
Shoe- pegs  and  splints  will  afford  occupation  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time  in  making  designs  in  imitation  of  what  is  placed  before  him. 
With  the  pegs,  also,  the  child  may  place  in  rows  the  number- work; 
as  (letting  each  mark  represent  a  peg),  |  |  |  -|-  |  |  =  [  |  |  |  |  . 
After  covering  the  top  of  his  desk  with  such  work,  he  may  represent 
upon  the  slate  what  he  has  done;  as,  3+2=5.  Children  can  be 
profitably  employed  with  colored  pegs,  sticks,  splints  and  papers, 
in  making  combinations  taught  in  previous  color  and  form  lessons. 
Outlines  of  common  objects,  such  as  a  ladder,  fork,  rake,  or  chair, 
may  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  imitate  with 
the  pegs  or  splints. 

The  kindergarten  games  are  full  of  suggestion  for  primary  teachers. 
Paper-folding,  weaving,  and  stick-laying  are  especially  useful  for 
busy-work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  many  materials,  or  to  follow 
closely  the  order  given  in  the  kindergarten.  Wooden  tooth-picks, 
splints,  and  different  kinds  of  paper  will  constitute  much  of  the 
needed  material  for  these  games.  Pictures  may  be  pasted  upon 
cardboard  which  can  be  cut  into  pieces  for  the  younger  children  to 
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put  together.  The  same  may  also  be  done  with  designs  upon  card- 
board. 

Forms  of  animals  and  other  objects  can  be  made  of  cardboard  or 
pasteboard  and  given  to  the  children  for  tracing.  After  the  form  is 
traced,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  lines  representing 
the  various  parts. 

Second  and  third  year  pupils  can  be  kept  busy  in  language-work, 
copying  from  the  reader,  making  sentences  with  given  words,  or 
making  statements  or  stories  from  pictures  placed  before  them. 

Letters  upon  paper  or  cardboard  for  making  words,  and  words  for 
making  sentences,  will  be  found  useful  in  keeping  children  busy.  The 
letters  and  words  can  be  bought  in  boxes,  or  they  can  be  cut  out 
and  collected  by  the  pupils  and  teacher.  The  older  children  of  the 
primary  and  ungraded  schools  may  be  called  upon  at  times  to  collect 
and  distribute  the  cards,  splints,  etc. ,  and  they  may  sometimes  assist 
the  little  ones  in  their  slate-work. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  very  youngest  children  will  be  in  school 
during  the  whole  of  two  sessions.  They  should  be  dismissed  when 
the  session  is  half  through,  or  if  the  distance  to  their  homes  is  too 
great  for  them  to  go  alone,  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  play- 
ground or  ante-room  to  play. — John  T.  Prince^  Courses  and  Methods, 


Sixteenth  Annaal  Report  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Fablic 
Instraction. 

From  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  we  copy  the  following  summary  of  the  condition  of 
the  school  system  for  the  school  year  closing  July  31st,  1886.  To 
give  an  opportunity  for  comparison  as  to  the  relative  improvement, 
we  give  also  the  summaries  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31st. 
1885.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  there  has  been  improvement  in  some 
directions  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  others : 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARIES  FOR  1885  AND  1886. 

SCHOOLS. 

( Counting  each  grade  of  one  Teacher  as  one  School.) 
Number  opened : 

1885.  1886.        Increase. 

White 4,658  4782  124 

Colored 1,917  1,981  64 

Total 6,575  6,763  188 

1885.     1886. 
Average  number  of  months  taught.. ..  5.92      5.92 
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NUMBER  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

(Included  in  Number  reported  above,) 

1885.  1866. 

White .282  263    (Dec)        19 

Colored 86  95    (Inc.)          9 

Total 368  358   (Dec.)        10 

PUPILS. 

Number  enrolled :                                    1885.  1886.    ,      Increase. 

White 194.235  197,182                2,947 

Colored 109,108  111,114                2,006 

Total 303.343  308,296                4  953 

Number  in  average  daily  attendance : 

1885.  1886.         Decrease. 

White 115,624  113,684                1,940 

Colored 60,845  58,667                2,178 

Total 176,469  172,351               4,118 

Number  studying  the  higher  branches : 

1885.  1886.       Decrease. 

White 8,222  7,642                  580 

Colored. .  r 1.342  1,022                  320 

Total 9,564  8,664                  900 

Number  supplied  with  text-books  at  public  expense: 

1885.  1886.       Decrease. 

9.090  9,052                   38 
Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled  : 

•                                                                     1885.  1886.       Decrease. 

White 62  58                     4 

Colored 45  44                      i 

Percentage  of  school  populatioR  in  average  daily  attendance  : 

1885.  1886.       Decrease. 

White 36  34                      2 

Colored 25  25 

1885.  1886.        Increase. 
Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil 

enrolled |    60  |    61                      i 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  in 

average  attendance i  02  i  09                      7 

Whole  cost  of  public  education  per 

month  per  pupil  enrolled 70  72                      2 

Whole  cost  of  education  per  month  per 

pupil  in  average  attendance i  19  i  28                      9 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers :                                 1885.  1886. 

White  males 2,441  2,426   (Dec.)        15 

White  females 2,491  2,625   (Inc.)       134 

Total 4,932  5,051   (Inc.)       119 
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Colored  males.. . 
Coldted  females . . 

Total. 


Grand  total 

Average  monthly  salaries : 

Males 

Females • 


910 
751 

i,66i 

6.593 
1885. 
I31  00 
26  88 
1885. 
46 


Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher, 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

1885. 
3.873 
330 
1885. 
Value  of  school  property  owned  by 

districts 11,819,256  83 


979 
755 

1,734 

6,785 
1886. 

30  77 

26  54 

1886. 

45 


Increase. 

69 

4 

73 

192 

Decrease. 

23 

34 

(Dec.)        I 


Number  owned  by  districts.. . . 
Number  built  during  the  year. 


1886. 

3,997    (Inc.) 
304    (Dec.) 
1886. 


124 
26 


11,838,941  65 


Increase $29,684  82 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARIES. 
Amount  of  State  Funds  received  during  the  years  188$  and'  1886, 

1885.  1886. 

Interest  on  literary  fund  invested,  $    5,169  86  $    4,988  66    (Dec.)|     181  20 

Arrearages 100,000  00    100,000  00 

Act  of  March  6,  1882 610,605  83    626,805  99    (Inc.)    16,200  16 

Sale  A.  M.  &  O.  R.  R 100,00000    100,00000 

Proceeds  sale  escheated  property,  548  19     (Dec.)        548  19 

$816,323  88  $831,794  65    (Inc.)   $15,470  77 
Cost  of  System  to  all  Sources^  including  Balances  due  for  the  year. 

1885.  1886. 

Total  for  current  expenses...  $1,249,493  89  $1,306,945  78    (Inc.)   $57,451  89 
Total  for  permanent  improve - 
•  ments 175.037  80       146,156  75    (Dec.)      8,881  05 


Grand  Total  $1,424,531  69  $1453,102  53    (Inc.)   $18,570  84 

Per  cent,  of  increase  of  teachers :  i886' 

White , 2.41 

Colored 4.39 

Per  cent,  of  increase  of  schools  :  1886. 

White 2.66 

Colored 3.33 

Per  cent,  of  increase  of  pupils  enrolled :  1886 

White 1.52 

Colored 1.83 

Per  cent,  of  decrease  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance :  1886. 

White 1.67 

Colored 3 .57 
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Interest  in  Stady. 

In  all  pedagogy  the  great  thing  is  to  strike  the  iron  while  hot,  and 
to  seize  the  wave  of  the  pupil's  interest  in  each  successive  subject 
before  its  ebb  has  come,  so  that  knowledge  may  be  got  and  a  habit 
of  skill  acquired — a  headway  of  interest,  in  short,  secured,  on  which 
afterward  the  individual  may  float.  There  is  a  happy  moment  for 
fixing  skill  in  drawing,  for  making  boys  collectors  in  natural  history, 
and  presently  dissectors  and  botanists;  then  for  initiating  them  into 
the  harmonies  of  mechanics  and  the  wonders  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal law.  Later,  introspective  psychology  and  the  metaphysical  and 
religious  mysteries  take  their  turn; 'and  last  of  all,  the  drama  of  human 
affairs  and  worldly  wisdom  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  In  each 
of  us  a  saturation -point  is  soon  reached  in  all  these  thingfs;  the  im- 
petus of  our  purely  intellectual  zeal  expires,  and  unless  the  topic  be 
one  associated  with  some  urgent  personal  need  ^that  keeps  our  wits 
constantly  whetted  about  it,  we  settle  into  an  equilibrium,  and  live  on 
what  we  learned  when  our  interest  was  fresh  and  instinctive,  without 
adding  to  the  store.  Outside  of  their  own  business,  the  ideas  gained 
by  men  before  they  are  twenty-five  are  practically  the  only  ideas 
they  shall  have  in  their  lives.  They  cannot  get  anything  new.  Dis- 
interested curiosity  is  past,  the  mental  grooves  and  channels  set,  the 
power  of  assimilation  gone.  If  by  chance  we  ever  do  learn  anything, 
about  some  entirely  new  topic  we  are  afflicted  with  the  strange  sense 
of  insecurity,  and  we  fear  to  advance  a  resolute  opinion.  But,  with 
things  learned  in  the  plastic  days  of  instinctive  curiosity,  we  never 
lose  entirely  our  sense  of  being  at  home.  There  remains  a  kinship, 
a  sentiment  of  intimate  acquaintance,  which,  even  when  we  know  we 
have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject,  flatters  us  with  a  sense  of 
power  over  it,  and  makes  us  feel  not  altogether  out  of  the  pale. 

Whatever  individual  exceptions  might  be  cited  to  this  are  of  the 
sort  that  "  prove  the  rule.'* 

To  detect  the  moment  of  the  instinctive  readiness  for  the  subject 
is,  then,  the  first  duty  of  every  educator.  As  for  the  pupils,  it  would 
probably  lead  to  a  more  earnest  temper  on  the  part  of  college 
students  if  they  had  less  belief  in  their  unlimited  future  intellectual 
potentialities,  and  could  be  brought  to  realize  that  whatever  physics 
and  political  economy  and  philosophy  they  are  now  acquiring  are,  for 
better  or  worse,  the  physics  and  political  economy  and  philosophy 
that  will  have  to  serve  them  to  the  end. — From  **  What  is  an  in- 
stinct f  by  Prof,  lVm,/ameSy  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  March, 
2 
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Self-government  is  the  only  true  government.  The  teacher 
who  desires  well-behaved  pupils  must  trust  them  and  treat  them  with 
respect.  The  teacher  who  would  govern  well  must  command  respect 
and  give  it;  he  must  exercise  self-control  and  demand  it  of  his  pupils. 
They  are  quick  to  recognize  the  controlling  elements  of  the  teacher's 
character,  and  they  govern  their  behavior  accordingly. 

Every  American  child  has  an  intuitive  love  of  and  respect  for 
justice,  and  a  desire  to  maintain  his  own  dignity,  and  preserve  what 
he  considers  to  be  his  right  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. — 
Common  School  Education, 


Too  Many  Subjects  of  Study. — One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
made  in  our  present  system  of  educating  children  is,  that  they  are 
given  too  many  subjects  to  study  at  once.  The  power  of  dissociation 
— that  is,  of  keeping  one  subject  entirely  clear  of  another  subject — is 
not  great  in  the  minds  of  children.  They  therefore  have  a  mass  of 
confused  ideas  when  they  have  got  through  with  their  daily  tasks, 
which  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  for  them  to 
separate  one  from  the  other.  It  is  true  that  some  children  are,  from 
the  beginning,  able  to  concentrate  the  attention  first  on  one  subject 
and  then  on  another;  but  these  are  quite  exceptional  instances,  and 
the  brain  is  very  likely  to  be  strained  in  the  elTort.  It  is  as  though  a 
person  should  spend  six  hours  in  looking  alternately  through  a  tele- 
scope and  a  microscope,  giving  a  few  minutes  to  each.  It  would 
certainly  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the  sight  had  been 
injured  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  and  if  the  practice  should  be  con- 
tinued there  can  be  no  doubt  that  permanent  impairment  of  vision 
would  be  the  result. 

The  effort  to  form  and  maintain  clear  and  forcible  ideas  of  several 
subjects  at  once  is  a  difficult  matter,  even  for  adults.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  it  is  advantageous  to  reduce  the  number  of 
branches  of  medical  science  which  students  are  required  to  study 
simultaneously.  Several  of  the  better  class  of  medical  colleges  in 
this  country  a  few  years  ago  cut  down  the  list  of  from  eight  or  ten  to 
less  than  half  the  number,  and  extended  the  p^eriod  of  study  from 
two  sessions  of  four  months  each  to  three  of  from  six  to  eight  months. 
I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I  say  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
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most  lamentable  results  of  the  "cramming"  process  in  medical 
students.  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  medical  schools  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  course  of  my  examinations  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  I  have  put  a  question  in  one  branch  of  medicine  to  a 
candidate  for  graduation  and  have'received  an  answer  in  an  entirely 
different  branch.  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  future  man 
or  woman  if  the  boy  or  girl,  instead  of  being  required  to  learn  a 
dozen  different  subjects  at  once,  as  was  the  poor  little  victim  of  St. 
Vitus's  dance  to  whom  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
should  have  the  number  reduced  to  two,  or  at  most  three! — J^rom 
"  Brain- Forcing  in  Childhood,'^  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond^  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April, 


Query. 

Why  is  it  that  none  of  our  teachers  contribute  to  the  pages  of  our 
own  Educational  Journal  ?  We  are  confident  the  Editor  will  gladly 
give  place  to  good  articles.  And  surely  among  the  teachers  of  Vir- 
ginia, engaged  in  public  school  work,  there  are  a  number  capable  of 
opening  this  valuable  channel  to  improvement.  It  may  not  now  be 
profitable  to  the  individual  writer  financially;  but  will  be  so  as  a 
means  of  culture,  aside  from  the  influence  which  it  will  exert  in 
awakening  others  to  similar  efforts.  The  possibilities  along  this  line 
are  great.    Will  some  one  take  the  initial  step  ? 


The  trouble  with  many  (especially  women)  teachers  is  that  they  do 
not  **  magpify  their  ofiice."  They  are  even  a  little  ashamed  of  their 
work.  Such  persons  may  hold  the  position  of  teachers,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  Jill  it.  They  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of 
what  teaching  really  means  and  is.  It  is  possible  to  hear  innumera- 
ble recitations,  and  yet  never  do  any  real  teaching.  True  teaching 
involves  something  to  learn,  somebody  to  learn,  and  somebody  to 
instruct.  It  includes  also  the  influence  the  teacher  exerts  upon  the 
character  of  his  pupils,  the  sympathy  he  has  in  their  pursuits,  the 
love  he  feels  for  them  and  succeeds  in  winning  from  them,  and  the 
spirit  that  he  imparts  to  the  schoolroom  life. —  Common  School  Edu- 
cation.  * 
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Dr.  Ourry, 

[The  following  letter  will  be  pleasant  reading  to  the  many  friends 
of  Dr.  Curry  among  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  whom  he  has  en- 
deared himself  by  his  many  high  qualities  and  his  many  thoughtful 
acts  of  kindness. — Ed.] 

THE   POPULARITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO  SPAIN. 

A  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  American  Register  writes  to  that  paper : 

If  I  was  too  ill  to  write  lately,  I  was  well  enough  to  read  and  to  enjoy  particularly 
the  letter  of  your  Naples  correspondent  of  February  12th,  with  its  special  reference 
to  our  Minister  in  Spain,  Dr.  Curry.  I  daily  look  over  five  or  six  Spanish  news- 
papers at  the  Mercantile  Association  reading  rooms,  to  which  Sefior  Eduardo  Hnto 
Basto,  the  enterprising  and  public-spirited  leading  shipping  merchant  of  Portugal, 
had  ^kindly  introduced  me.  Mr.  Pinto  Basto's  lifelong  friend,  Don  Sigismundo 
Moret,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State,  had  warmly  recommended  me  to  him  and  his 
family,  and  he  proves  to  me,  on  all  possible  occasions,  how  highly  he  appreciates 
his  Spanish  friend.  Thus  I  have  access  to  Spanish  papers,  which  would  otherwise 
be  out  of  my  reach,  or  very  expensive  to  get  at ;  and  thus  again  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  weekly  reading  Mr.  Curry's  praises  in  papers  of  all  political  shades.  I  re- 
member when  the  papers  first  announced  his  appointment  there  was  some  uneasy 
feeling  expressed ;  some  of  his  predecessors  had  not  managed  to  make  themselves 
any  too  agreeable  in  Madrid,  and  as  some  Catholic  papers  at  home  deprecated  the 
idea  of  a  Protestant  clergyman's  being  sent  to  a  Catholic  court,  serious  misgivings 
were  entertained. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  here  he  called  on  my  good  friend,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  now  Director- General  for  Spain  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Mr.  Reed,  from  whom  he  got  many  a  valuable  hint  as  to  matters  Spanish. 
Next  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  chief  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice,  Sefior 
Moret,  a  gentleman  whose  eminent  qualities  have  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any  other  Spanish  Minister  of  State — ^a  high-toned  gentleman,  whose  linguistic 
accomplishments  alone  are  of  incalculable  advantage,  knowing,  as  he  does,  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  except  Russian,  while  his  administrative  talents  have  been 
shown  by  his  management  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese  railway,  mining,  and  other 
enterprises.  He  was,  and  is,  a  Professor  of  the  University,  and  of  course  he  is  a 
Liberal,  a  large-minded  man,  who  has  the  real,  practical  good  of  his  country  at 
heart,  unassuming,  without  any  title,  though  he  has  many  times  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  though  he  belongs  to  an  illustrious  family.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Moret 
was  just  the  one  to  recognize  and  admire  a  kindred  spirit  in  our  Dr.  Curry. 

While  officially  Dr.  Curry's  relations  with  the  Spanish  Government  are  the  most 
cordial,  his  social  position  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  diplomats  in  Madrid.  Never 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Cushing,  who  was  highly  respected  by  all,  has  any  American 
representative  so  completely  won  the  admiration  of  all  classes  of  Spanish  society  as 
the  once  so  much  dreaded  **  parson."  That  his  social  relations  are,  however,  just 
what  they  are  is  due  to  him  and  his  charming  wife.     Both,  from  the  beginning,  dis- 
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played  the  rarest  of  all  social  virtues — ^tact — and  combined  with  it  taste  and  amia- 
bility,  thereby  securing  admiration  for  themselves  and  their  country.  They  enter- 
tain with  true  Southern  hospitality.  All  eminent  in  statesmanship,  diplomacy,  eru- 
dition, art,  literature,  throng  around  our  Minister  in  Madrid,  crowd  his  receptions^ 
feel  honored  at  being  invited  to  his  table,  and  respect  a  country  which  boasts  such  a 
representative.  I  still  remember  the  faces  of  two  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  had  at» 
tended  a  certain  diplomatic  dinner,  a  few  years  ago,  in  Madrid.  I  asked  them  how 
they  had  enjoyed  their  dinner.  (I  was  a  little  au  fait  as  to  the  interior  arrangements 
of  that  dinner.)  "My  dear  Madam,''  they  exclaimed,  "we  just  come  from  For- 
nos !  "  Fomos  is  a  restaurant.  And  I  know  also  that  the  Nuncio — well,  for  once, 
he  was  a  Protestant.  Since  Mr.  Curry  is  in  Madrid,  the  Nuncio,  Monsignor  Ram- 
poUa,  never  misses  an  entertainment  of  any  kind  at  the  American  Legation,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  himself  famously.  As  a  Conservative  (Opposition)  paper,  from  which 
I  copy,  puts  it,  **  he  looks  complacently  at  the  young  people,  or  is  engaged  in  close 
conversation  with  his  erudite  host.*' 


And. — There  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  grammar  more  frequently  committed 
by  authors  and  writers  than  the  use  of  the  conjunction  and  at  the  beginning  of  sen- 
tences. A  sentence  begun  with  and  is  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  its 
use.  If  "  conjunctions  connect  words  and  sentences,"  and  "  a  period  should 
always  be  placed  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,"  then  there  is  a  gross  impropriety  in 
beginning  a  sentence  with  the  conjunction  and  immediately  after  a  period. 

Let  us  look  in  almost  any  book  that  we  pick  up,  or  any  literary  or  public  journal 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  we  will  find  numerous  instances  of  sentences  beginning  with 
'* andt*  which  conjunction  could  be  readily  omitted  without  detriment  to  the 
language.  Instances  of  this  impropriety  are  even  found  in  works  on  grammar. 
There  are  but  few  authors  on  grammar  that  are  consistent  with  their  own  rules  in 
this  respect. 

Whenever  a  sentence  beginning  with  **  and  "  will  make  complete  sense  by  omit- 
ting the  conjunction  so  used,  then  it  should  be  discarded.  If  a  sentence  cannot 
sustain  itself  without  the  conjunction  and  standing  in  its  front  like  a  sentry,  then  the 
punctuation  is  at  fault  and  should  be  changed ;  the  period  preceding  the  conjunction 
should  be  superseded  by  a  semicolon  or  some  other  minor  point. 

Look  at  the  following,  copied  from  a  school  journal :  "  Things  of  beauty  in- 
stinctively exert  a  silent  but  powerful  iniuence  upon  the  young.  And  tend  to  mould 
their  character  and  conduct  for  good."  The  latter  sentence — if  sentence  it  can  be 
called — is  unintelligible.  Substitute  a  comma  for  the  period  after  "young,"  and 
decapitalize  "  And^^  and  the  sense  then  becomes  clear.  Remove  the  former  sen- 
tence, and  the  latter  sentence,  so  called,  is  a  meaningless  jumble  of  words.  A 
sentence  always  makes  sense. 

ThO.  J.   WiCKLINE. 
Centennial,  West  Virginia, 
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Book  Notices. 

A  DAY  IN  ANCIENT  ROME.— Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have 
issued  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Shumway's,  "  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome,**  of  which 
nearly  forty  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold.  The  great  success  of  this  book 
is  chiefly  due  to  its  reliability  and  interesting  style.  Starting  along  the  modem  Corso 
(the  ancient  Via  Flaminia),  the  reader  is  taken  across  the  Campus  Mariius,  with  its 
Pantheon,  over  the  Capitoline,  across  the  Forum,  Palatine,  etc.,  gathering  up,  as  he 
goes,  history,  biography,  topography,  archaeology,  interspersed  with  illustrative  cita- 
tions, and  charmingly  illustrated,  so  that  he  may  see  faces  and  places  (not  only  in 
their  present  condition,  but  in  restorations).  There  are  59  illustrations  (17  full-page). 
Such  vivid  biti  of  imaginative  reproduction,  as  the  triumph  and  the  reception  at  Domit- 
ian's,  lend  a  reality  to  the  picture,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  ordinary  typographical  or 
historical  works ;  while  the  illustrations  are  new,  not  hackneyed.  Every  student  of 
Cicero,  of  Horace,  or  of  Tacitus,  will  find  it  invaluable.     Mailing  price,  80  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH.  An  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  for  the  use 
of  schools.  By  George  Hodgdon  Ricker,  A.  M.  The  Interstate  Publishing  Com 
pany,  Chicago  and  Boston.     Price  30  cents. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  neat  and  attractive  book  in  its  external  appearance.  Its 
bright,  red  cover,  its  clean  white  page,  relieved  by  a  choice  variety  of  type,  make 
it  attractive  even  to  a  child. 

The  author  says :  *'  This  little  book  has  been  written  with  the  hope  of  making 
this  branch  of  school  study  less  difficult,  more  attractive  and  more  useful  to  young 
pupils.  The  work  is  elementary.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the  lower  grades  of 
schools,  and  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  larger  works  on  language  and 
grammar.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lessons,  treating  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
uses,  of  the  simple  sentence  in  its  various  forms,  fully  illustrated  by  practical  exer- 
cises composed  of  common  words  in  daily  use.  *  *  -)fr  It  also  contains  practical 
lessons  on  spelling,  capital  letters  and  punctuation.  Directions  for  letter-writing  are 
briefly  and  clearly  stated  and  illustrated.  The  principles  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
are  concisely  stated,  followed  by  brief  methods  of  parsing.'* 

An  examination  of  the  book  shows  the  author's  claim  to  be  correct,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter it  contains.  The  whole  'subject  is  gone  over  within  the  compass  of  a  hundred 
pages,  and  more  than  half  the  space  is  occupied  with  exercises  of  a  practical  kind. 
It  is  concise  and  simple  in  its  definitions.  It  omits  needless  technicalities,  yet  does 
not  ignore  the  distinctions  and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  speech.  As  an  iniroduc- 
turn  to  English  grammar  it  is  sure  to  command  the  attention  of  teachers. 
• 

The  Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago,  have  sent  us  a  series  of  draw- 
ing and  reading  cards  called  TTie  Magic  Pear.  Beginning  with  the  form  of  the  pear 
as  a  basis,  it  is  shown  how,  by  a  gradual  addition  of  simple  auxiliary  lines,  various 
forms  may  be  built  up  on  it — as,  the  elephant,  the  cat,  the  owl,  etc.  With  each  is 
connected  an  easy  reading  lesson,  which  the  child  is  expected  to  use  as  an  aid  in 
learning  to  read.     Price,  15  cents. 
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KRUSI'S  DRAWING  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS.  Graded  Course— Ana- 
lytical  Series.  Bf  Herman  Krusi,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1887. 

In  this  volume  are  discussed  clearly  and  fully  the  principles  of  design.  This 
discussion  is  followed  by  special  directions  adapted  to  the  author's  graded  course ; 
and  a  treatment  of  the  several  orders  of  architecture.  The  instructions  are  simple 
and  complete.     The  work  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  teachers  and  students  of  drawing. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  SONGS.  An  Illustrated  Song  Book  for  Children.  By 
Louis  C.  Elson,  Editor  Musical  Herald^  Chicago.  The  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 
Price,  40  cents. 

This  book  contains  twenty-three  bright  songs,  with  piano  accompaniment,  for  little 
children,  and  *'  A  Children's  Operetta  for  Summer  Entertainments,"  called  Dragon- 
Fly  Day,  Each  of  the  songs  is  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  full  page  illustration. 
Altogether  it  is  a  well  gotten  up  book. 

LITTLE  DIALOGUES  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  IndianapolU,  Ind. :  Charles 
A.  Bates.     1887.     Price,  10  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  filled  with  pleasing  dialogues  for  very  little  people.  Many 
useful  facts  of  science  and  many  valuable  moral  lessons  are  taught  in  the  simple 
•* chats"  in  which  the  wee  ones  engage.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  low 
primary  grades. 

THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  with  notes  by  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.  M.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  In  two  parts.  Price,  15  cents 
each. 

Longfellow's  estimate  of  the  story  upon  which  the  Golden  Legend  is  founded,  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract : 

*'  It  seems  to  me  to  surpass  all  other  legends  in  beauty  and  significance.  It  ex- 
hibits amid  the  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  virtues  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  power  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  sufficient  for  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  life  and  death."  Published  in  this  cheap  form,  this  fine  poem  becomes 
accessible  to  all  classes,  while  the  notes  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  explaining  obscure 
allusions  and  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  true  picture  of  mediaeval  life. 


Fablishera'  Notes. 


W.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have,  in  press,  a  valuable  treatise 
on  Orthoepy,  the  Science  of  Pronunciation,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman,  A.  M.,  of  the 
Ptesbyterian  Theological   Seminary,  Chicago,  one  of  the  leading  Orthoepists  of 
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America.  This  treatise  goes  more  thoroughly  into  the  details  of  articulation,  enan' 
ciation  and  pronunciation  than  any  work  published.  The  book  contains  an  appendix 
of  over  5,000  words  that  are  apt  to  be  mispronounced,  giving  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  each  word  and  the  authority  for  the  same.  The  author  has  given  many  years 
of  earnest  study  and  research  to  this  subject,  and  has  prepared  a  work  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  every  one. 

The  publishers  of  ne  Home  and  School  Supplement,  50  Bromfield  stre^,  Boston 
will  have  ready  on  April  15th,  "  One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Business,*' — not  a  book-^ 
which  promises  to  be  very  sensible  and  practical.     Price  $1. 

The  April  number  of  7^e  Home  and  School  Supplement  contains  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  George  W.  Cable.  The  May  number  will  contain  a  portrait  and  sketch  of 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  announce  for  publication  in  April,  The  Art  of  Reading 
Latin  :  How  to  Teach  it.  By  William  Gardner  Hale,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Cornell  University, — The  method  described  and  urged  in  this  pamphlet  (now  tested 
by  a  considerable  experience  in  the  writer's  teaching)  bases  itself  directly  upon  the 
Latin  order  (the  method  is  of  course  the  same  for  Greek),  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
actual  process  of  statement  of  the  thought ;  and  shows,  in  some  detail,  how  it  is  to-day 
possible  for  any  properly  trained  mind  of  ordinary  power  to  comprehend  a  Roman 
sentence  without  translation,  being  guided  by  those  same  indications  of  meaning,  of 
one  kind  and  another,  scattered  through  the  Roman  sentence,  which  were  sufficient* 
on  a  single  reading  or  hearing,  to  convey  its  full  contents  to  the  Roman  mind.  The 
method,  being  so  determined,  leads  the  student  by  the  most  direct  way  toward  a  true 
reading  power,  and  toward  a  resulting  enjoyment  of  the  language  which  may  prompt 
to  the  continued  exercise  of  that  power ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  consideration  and 
support  are  invited  of  all  who  believe  in  the  value  of  a  true  acquaintance  with  the 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue  at  once,  in  their  series  of  "  Mono- 
graphs on  Education,"  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Genung,  of  Amherst  College,  on  The 
Study  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  Course.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of  the  author's 
close  and  continued  inquiry  into  the  scope  and  limits  of  rhetorical  study  as  pursued 
by  undergraduates,  and  of  his  application  of  his  ideas  to  the  organization  of  a  pro- 
gressive rhetorical  course.  The  first  part  deBnes  the  place  of  rhetoric  among  the 
college  studies,  and  the  more  liberal  estimate  of  its  scope  required  by  the  present 
state  of  learning  and  literature.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  what  may  and 
should  be  done,  as  the  most  effective  practical  discipline  of  students  toward  the 
making  of  literature.  Finally,  a  systematized  and  progressive  course  in  rhetoric  is 
sketched,  being  mainly  the  course  already  tried  and  approved  in  the  author's  own 
classes. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish.  May  ist,  "  The  Earth  in  Space;  a  Manual 
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of  Astronomical  Geography,"  by  EM  ward  P.  Jackson,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  Physical 
Science,  Boston  Latin  Sctiool.  This  little  book  has  been  made  as  simple  and  per- 
spicuous as  possible,  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  such  a  text-book  in  Grammar 
Schools.  Numerous  original  cuts  add  very  greatly  to  the  ease  with  which  principles, 
usually  regarded  as  difficult,  may  be  comprehended  by  young  pupils.  It  has  been 
submitted  to  the  criticism  of  many  practical  teachers,  whose  suggestions  have  been  of 
great  assistance.  Following  is  the  Table  of  Contents :  I.  Spherical  Form  of  the 
Earth, — How  we  know  that  the  Earth  is  Spherical.  II.  Departures  from  the  Spher- 
ical Form, — How  we  know  that  the  Earth  is  Flattened  at  the  Poles.  III.  Latitude 
and  Longitude,  IV ,  Zones.  V .  Dimensions  and  Distances, — How  we  know  these. 
VI.  The, Sun^s  Rays  and  the  Earth* s  Atmosphere — Gradual  changes  in  Light  and 
Heat  during  the  Day  and  the  Year.  VII.  The  Earth's  Daily  Afotion.— How  we 
know  that  the  Earth  Rotates. — Apparent  Daily  Motion  of  the  Heavens.  VIII.  The 
Earth's  Yearly  Motion,— How  we  know  that  the  Earth  Revolves.  IX.  The  Inclina- 
tion of  the  Axis. — The  Sun's  Declinations. — The  Change  of  seasons. — The  Varia- 
tion in  the  Length  of  Day  and  Night.  Appendix, 
♦ 

General  Logan's  Second  Book. — General  Logan,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
completed  his  second  book,  "  The  Volunteer  Soldier  of  America,"  and  it  was  ready 
for  the  printer.  So  soon  as  it  was  generally  known  that  it  was  in  existence,  pub- 
lishers from  all  parts  of  the  country  wrote  to  Mrs.  Logan  making  offers  for  its  publi- 
cation. Not  a  few  called  in  person,  and  used  their  best  influence  to  get  the  work,  into 
which  it  was  understood  that  the  dead  hero  had  put  so  much  thought  and  strength 
and  affection.  It  was  his  last  and  best  tribute  to  the  one  interest  he  loved  most — the 
volunteer  soldier.  From  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago,  came  publishers, 
urging  their  special  advantages,  and  pleading  for  the  opportunity  to  sell  the  book  of 
the  hour.  Mrs.  Logan,  eager  and  anxious  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  book's  future, 
talked  with  her  friends,  and  compared  the  offers  of  the  various  publishers.  It  trans- 
pires that  an  enterprising  Chicago  publisher,  Mr.  R.  S.  Peale,  has  secured  the  prize, 
and  has  given  to  Mrs.  Logan  the  same  terms  General  Grant  received  for  his  Me- 
moirs. Mr.  Peale  is  of  the  firm  of  R.  S.  Peale  &  Co.,  of  Wabash  avenue ;  he  is  a 
young  man  of  push  and  sagacity,  and  his  triumph  over  the  best  known  publbhers  in 
the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Chicago  public.  Mrs.  Logan 
favored  his  offer,  because  she  preferred  the  book  should  be  published  in  Chicago,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peale  controls  the  largest  subscription  organization  in  the 
country.  The  work  is  destined  to  have  a  notable  fame.  It  is  a  history  of  military 
education  in  this  country,  exhaustive  and  remarkable.  General  Logan  has  reared 
his  lasting  monument  in  this  effort  for  the  beloved  volunteer  soldier.  It  will  raise 
the  prestige  of  the  citizen  soldier  to  the  higher  plane,  where  General  Logan  always 
insisted  his  pedestal  should  be.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term, 
and  will  contain  many  pictorial  reminiscences  of  historic  battle-fields.  Mrs.  Logan's 
interests  are  well  cared  for  in  the  contract.  She  receives  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of 
the  book,  and  will  be  fully  protected  in  every  respect.  The  manuscript  gives  every 
evidence  of  the  most  careful  preparation,  and  it  would  seem  that  General  Logan 
mnst  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  doing  his  last  service  for  the 
soldiers  when  he  wrote  this  wonderful  story  of  valor  and  fortitude  and  heroism. 
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The  Magazines. 

SGBIBKEB'S  MAGAZINE  for  April,  Volame  I,  No.  4,  contoiniDg  the  flrat  inBtallmenk  of  the  Un- 
pnbllshed  Letters  of  Th»ckeray,  illastnited  by  roprodactioni  fh)m  the  Novelist'*  own  Unpublished 
IXrawings  ;  Fac  Similes  of  his  Letters,  etc^  etc  Contents :  Portrait  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
Frontispiece.  Engraved  by  G.  Kmel),  after  the  crayon  drswing  by  Samuel  Laurence.  A  Collection 
of  Unpablished  Letters  of  Thackeray,  vith  an  Introduction  by  Jane  Octovia  Brookfleld.  Illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  Unpublished  Prawings  by  Thackeray.  (To  be  continued  in  further  numbers ) 
'*  No  Haid  Pawn,"  a  Story,  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  The  Stoiy  of  a  New  York  House,  IV  ,  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  Modem  Aggressive  Torpedoes,  Lieutenant  W.  8.  Hughes,  United 
States  Navy.  Illustrated  firom  photographs  and  drawings  furnished  by  the  author.  Fortune  Blyot 
Weld.  The  Besiduary  Legatee ;  or.  The  Posthumous  Jest  of  the  late  John  Austin.  Part  Third.  The 
Administration,  J.  8.  of  Dale.  Bemembrance,  Julia  C.  B  Dorr.  Bemlniscences  of  the  Siege  and  Com- 
ranne  of  Paris.  Fourth  (concluding)  paper.  The  Downfall  of  the  Comn»une,  S.  B.  Washburne,  ex- 
Mlnister  to  France,  with  illustrations  from  portraits  and  documents  In  Mr.  Washbume's  possession, 
and  from  drawings  by  T.  de  Thulstrup,  J.  Steeple  Davis,  and  A.  M.  Turner.  The  Quiet  Pilgrim,  Edith 
M.  Thomas.  American  Elephant  Myths,  W.  B.  Scott,  with  illustrations.  The  Old  Earth,  Charles 
Edwin  Markham.  Seta's  Brother's  Wife,  Chapters  XIII-XVII,  Harold  Frederic.  Tedesoo's  Bubina, 
a  Story,  F.  D.  Millet  English  in  our  Colleges,  Adams  Sherman  Hill.  26  cents  a  No. ;  S8  a  year. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers,  743  and  745  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

Thb  March  WIDE  AWAKE  has  fbr  frontispiece  one  of  Hassam's  "  welniay  picfurea,"  entitled 
"  A.  Late  March  Afternoon."  Garrett,  too,  has  some  characteristic  work  both  in  his  strong  drawings 
for  Mrs.  Harriet  Presoott  SpofTord's  ballad,  **  Blind  Milton,"  and  his  fandfril  sketches  for  Miai 
Oniney's  *•  Fairy  Folk  All."  W.  L.  Taylor  Is  represented  at  his  best  by  an  irresistible  little  fellow  in 
cap  and  ulster,  accompanying  the  poem  by  Abigail  Adams  Foster,  entitled  "Just  Seven  Tears  Old." 
Sandham's  Mexican  drawings  illustrate  Fred  Ober's  serial,  *'  Monteauma's  Gold  Mines."  Merrill's 
spirited  pen-and-ink  sketches,  depict  scenes  in  Mr.  Talbot's  comedy-serial  "  liomulus  and  Bemns,"  and 
Mrs.  Champney's  Indian  serial,  "  Howling  Wolf  and  his  Trick-Pony. "  One  of  Kemble's  Southern 
pioturea  illustrutes  the  La  Bose  Blanche  Story,  of  "^  The  Dish- Bag  Bonnet,"  a  story  most  pathetic,  moat 
humorous ;  and  Beard  has  made  two  or  three  Rood  drawings  for  C.  F.  Holder's  paper  on  **  The  Coral 
Country."  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  features  are  among  the  uniUustrated  articles  which  include 
the  last  ef  "  the  Longfellow  papen."  **  Longfellow  and  the  Children,"  by  Bev  Samuel  Longfellow  ;  a 
delightful  botanicnl  paper  by  Grant  Allen,  entitled  *"  A  New  England  Flower:"  a  little  Boman  Ad- 
venture by  Mary  Densil,  called  **  Nan's  Bambino  ;"  a  good  story  by  Penn  Shirley.  ''  A  Boy's  Law- 
suit;" also  a  sketch  of  a  Western  school-girl  editor,  "  «  Colorado  Wasp."  There  are  still  other  Inter- 
esting features:  **  BiU  of  Talk,''  by  Bose  Kingsley,  Mai:garet  Sidney  and  Annie  Sawyer  Downs,  a  fas- 
cinating piece  of  biographical  writing  by  Mrs.  Bolton  about  *  Pi^n^y"  ^Mrs.  Q.  B.  Aldeo),  with  por- 
trait; some  carpentry  for  boys ;  some  "Search-questions"  fur  historical  sti|dents,  ** Tangles"  for  the 
ingenious,  and  other  poems  and  other  pictures  and  other  stories.  Only  S2.40  a  year.  D.  Lothrop  A 
Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

TbE  SOUTHBBN  BIVOUAC  fbr  April  opens  with  the  first  paper,  by  General  B.  M  Law,  on  "The 
Fight  for  Bichmond."  General  Law  tells  his  story  with  great  clfameas,  and  it  will  be  x«ad  with 
interest,  especially  at  this  time,  because  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  conduct  of  General  Mo- 
Clellan.  Mrs.  Patty  B.  Semple  contributes  an  article  on  "  Sidney  Lanier."  A  short  article  repeats 
what  General  Jackson  said  to  General  W.  G.  Harding  relative  to  his  duel  with  Dickinson.  Heniy  W. 
Cleveland  has,  in  the  April  Bivouac,  a  story  which  illustrates  the  devotion  of  an  old  slave  to  his  young 
mistress,  and  describes  a  great  flood  in  the  Mississippi,  iv  S.  Hunter  has  a  pleasant  out-of-door  paper 
on  "  Virginia  Birds."  The  concluding  paper  on  John  Cleves  Symmes  contain  an  excellent  portrait 
of  the  theorist  In  "  The  Surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,"  MM.  Casseday  tells  how  it  was  that  General 
8.  B.  Bnckner,  third  in  command,  was  left  to  surrender  the  fort  The  article  by  Judge  Hines  on 
"The  Northwestern  Conspiracy"  deals  with  the  operations  on  the  lakes,  and  tells  of  the  capture  and 
execution  of  John  T.  Beall.  Thomas  Canebrake  has  a  review  of  Tennyson's  latest  poem,  which  is 
both  appreciative  and  suggestive.  The  Editor's  Table  has  an  article  on  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  one 
on  Mr.  Cable  and  the  negro.  Danske  Dandridge,  William  H.  Hayne,  and  Charles  J.  O'Malley  have 
each  a  poem  suitable  to  the  season.  Mr.  O'Malley's  "  Tu  a  Mocking-bird  in  April"  is  worthy  of 
special  notice. 

EDUCATION.^ William  A.  Mowry,  Editor,  is  always  ear'.est  and  progressive  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  February  No.  opens  with  a  strong  article  by  General  T.  J.  Morgan,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School,  entitied  "  Causing  to  Learu,"  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  of  Psy- 
chology. "  Journalism  as  a  Profession,"  by  E.  J.  Carpenter  of  the  Boston  ADvmnBBt,  will  give  to 
many  readers  new  ideas  of  the  work  of  a  reporter  on  a  large  metntpolitan  daily,  and  will  show  that 
in  newspaper  work  one  must  le^rn  to  do  by  doing.  "The  Ordinance  of  '87,"  by  John  Eaton,  LL.D., 
President  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  recalls  the  action  of  the  Continental  Congress.  This  article  is  of 
special  sigiiiflcance.  In  view  of  the  approaching  Centennial.  "  The  Query  Club  "  discusses  the  "  Abo- 
lition of  War."  The  " Editorials,"  "Current  Literature,"  "Miscellany,"  and  othn-  departments, 
give  piquancy  and  zest  to  this  excellent  Magazine.    $3  a  year.    60  Bromfield  street,  Boston  ,Mas4. 
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•'THB  FOUNTAIN,"  York,  Pen niiylTanla.— The  April  No.  is  ladeD  with  dainty  intellectnal  fare, 
alike  ei^oyable  bj  yoQDg  and  old.  Original  articles  are  presented  as  follows :— Shakespeare  ;  Bng- 
llah  Balers;  Geysers;  Light;  Mlmoe^:  Stories  from  Shakespeare;  Wood  Girdling  Beetle;  Letter 
from  Washington  Territory;  Vanished  Tears :  New  York  Harbor;  The  Lnxembonrg  Palace;  Bam- 
boo; A  Song  for  Monday.  Analysis— Parrhastns ;  High  Pressure  inShcooIs;  Penmanship;  Draw- 
ing ;  Questions  and  Answers.  Music—"  The  Old  Mill."  This  Magazine  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  eyery 
home.    Price,  10  cents  per  copy.  « 

POPULAR  8CIBN0B  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  April :  Brain-foidng  in  Childhood,  by  William  A . 
Hammond,  H.  D.  The  History  of  a  Delo«ion,  by  M.  O.  Yalbert.  Astronomy  with  an  Opera-glass  ; 
The  Stars  of  Spring,  by  Garrett  P.  Senriss,  illustrated.  Social  and  Physiological  loeqaalit/ by  H. 
D.  Obapin,  M.  0.  Infection  and  Disinfection,  by  Dr.  Robson  Rouse.  On  Melody  in  Speech,  by  F. 
Weber.  Sdentlflc  and  Pseudo-scientific  Realism,  by  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  Bird-Migration,  by 
Barton  W.  ETermann.  A  Remarkable  Bxplosion.  by  Professor  L.  R  F.  Griffin.  The  Scientific  Age 
by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens.  On  the  True  Aim  of  Physiology,  by  Professor  W.  Preyor.  Turpentine- 
(krmiog,  by  L.  W.  Robarts.  Rustic  Superstition.  Sketch  of  Leo  Lesouereux,  by  L.  R.  McOabe«  with 
portrait.  Correspondence.  Editor's  Table  t  Science  and  Statesmanship — The  Growth  of  Industrial- 
ism.   Literaiy  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  BDUOATION  is  admirably  adapted  to  gire  aid  in  methods  of  instruction  to 
teachers  of  all  grades  in  our  common  schools  on  the  Tarioui  branches  of  study. 

THE  CHURCH  REVIEW  for  March.— Contents :  Mexico  and  Hayti  and  thf»  Constitution,  Rot. 
Ch.  H.  Hall,  D  D.  The  Beatttudes  of  the  Go^pe),  Rev.  C.  C.  TifhuT.  D:  D.  Naukratto,  Rot.  W.  0. 
Winslow,  Ph  D.  Death.  Rct.  W.  B  Wilson,  M.  A.  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  Afler.  Non-TheisUo 
Ethics,  ReT.  W.  L.  Robbins.  The  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Wm.  White,  D.  D.,  First  Bishop 
of  PennsylTania,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Contemporary  Literature.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  k  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $4  a  year,  85  oente  a  number. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  books  ibr  children  has  been  immense — especially  in  the  way  of 
tllnstiaUoa.  OUR  LITTLB  ONBS  and  THE  NURSERY  ranks  with  the  very  best  in  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  the  class  of  children  for  which  it  is  intended. 

LIPPINCOTTS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  April  ConUins:  Douglas  Dnane,  A  Romance,  Edgar 
Faweett.  Belgravian  Bohemia,  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  The  Mystery  of  Cro-a-tin,  An  American  Ballad, 
Margaret  J.  Prvston.  My  Lady's  Maid,  A  True  Story.  A  Spring  Song,  A  Poem,  Bessie  Chandler. 
Expoiiences  of  a  Public  Lecturer,  Will  Oarleton.  Social  Life  at  Princeton.  E.  M.  Hopkins.  My 
Srave,  A  Sonnet.  Philip  Boorke  Marston.  Our  Monthly  Gos«1p— Mr.  Burroughs  and  Dr.  Abbott,  W. 
II.  Babcock,  Literary  Log-Roiling.  An  Author's  Complaint.  Author  of  *' Taken  by  Siege."  Book- 
Talk,  W.  3  Walsh.  Recent  Volumes  of  Poef-y  by  knowu  and  Unknown  Authors.  The  Outlook  for 
Poetry.    Browning's  Last  Volume.    Two  Unconscious  Humorists.    Two  Books  of  Trarel . 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L.   BUCHANANy    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 

[TA«  JoMrfioZ  <f  ««n(  to  every  County  Superintendent  and  Diilriet  Clerk,  and  must  be  car^uUp 
preserved  hjf  them  as  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  tueeeasort  in  office.  \ 


National  Department  of  Superintendenoe. 

According  to  appointment,  the  National  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence met  at  the  lecture  hall  of  the  National  Museum,  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th.  The  attendance,  considering 
the  number  belonging  to  the  Department,  was  quite  large,  a  fact  in 
no  small  degree  due  to  the  timely  and  judicious  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  C.  S.  Young,  of  Nevada.  Besides  the  State  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools,  a  number  of  editors  of  prominent  Educa- 
tional Journals  were  present.  The  hall  was  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting.  The  museum  itself,  with  the  vast  collection  of 
specimens  in  its  various  departments  of  ethnology,  zSology,  mine- 
ralogy, etc.,  presents  to  every  visitor  an  object  lesson  on  a  grand 
scale. 

It  was  a  specially  noteworth)'  feature  of  the  meeting  that  almost  all 
the  members  of  the  Department  appointed  to  read  papers,  and  a 
large  number  of  those  also  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  discussions, 
were  present  and  filled  the  places  assigned  them  on  the  program. 
The  papers  were  well  prepared,  and  embodied  much  careful  thought 
and  large  experience  touching  educational  work.  The  discussions 
were  apropos  and  often  pointed. 

Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  invited  to  address  the 
meeting  on  "  The  Relation  of  our  Public  Schools  to  the  General 
Government."  He  set  forth  in  clear  and  well  chosen  language  the 
history,  objects,  and  present  status  of  the  Bill  proposing  National  aid 
to  education.  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  also  discussed  the  rela- 
tion of  the  schools  to  the  government. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  official  department  of  the  Journal  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  insertion  of  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.  The  editor  of  the  Journal,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  room  in 
his  department  for  some  of  these. 


Sohool  Legislation. 

Quite  a  number  of  bills  relating  to  school  matters  have  been  in- 
troduced during  the  present  (extra)  session  of  the  Legislature.    Very 
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few  of  these  bills,  however,  have  as  yet  been  enacted  into  laws. 
Some  of  them  are  general,  a  good  many  are  local.  We  print  below 
most  of  the  bills  of  general  interest.  Upon  these  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  any  criticisms  which  superintendents,  or  other  school  officers, 
may  think  proper  to  make.  If  any  objections  to,  or  modifications  of, 
the  bills  are  to  be  suggested,  it  should  be  done  prompdy,so  that  they 
can  be  duly  considered  when  the  Legislature  re-assembles  on  the  27th 
of  this  month  : 

A  BILL — To  amend  and  re-enact  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  relief 
of  school  teiuherSy  approved  February  16,  1886. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  an 
act  entitled  an  act  for  the  relief  of  school  teachers  be  amended  and 
re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

§  I.  That  in  cases  where  the  monthly  salary  of  a  public  free 
school  teacher  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  during  any  month  or  months  of  the  school  term 
falling  below  that  required  by  law,  and  it  further  appears,  from  the 
term  report  made  at  the  close  of  said  school  term,  that  the  required 
average  attendance  for  the  term  has  been  made,  then  such  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  warrant  for  the  amount  of  the  deficit,  or  any 
fractional  part  thereof  as  the  term  average  shall  indicate:  provided 
the  whole  amount  of  salary  allowed  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
salary  specified  in  the  teacher's  written  contract.  Warrants  for  said 
deficit  shall  be  issued  and  paid  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for 
issuing  and  paying  other  warrants  for  teachers'  salaries. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage,  and  shall  apply  to 
the  current  session. 


A  BILL — To  prevent  county,  district  school  and  corporation  officers 
and  school  trustees  from  purchasing  county  and  corporation  war- 
rants and  school  claims, 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  county,  district  or  school  officer,  school 
trustee  or  corporation  officer  in  this  commonwealth,  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  contract,  express  or  implied,  any 
warrant  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by  any  board  of 
supervisors,  or  any  common  council  or  board  of  aldermen  of  any 
county,  city  or  town  in  this  commonwealth,  or  any  warrant  or  claim 
issued  by  any  of  the  free  school  officers  or  free  school  boards  of  this 
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State  for  the  pay  of  free  school  teachers,  or  the  building  of  school 
houses,  or  purchase  of  school  books,  school  furniture  or  apparatus. 
Any  such  officer  or  trustee  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  i>e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  or 
corporation  jail  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  months;  and 
the  judge  of  every  county  and  corporation  court  in  this  common- 
wealth shall  give  this  act  specially  in  charge  to  every  grand  jury 
empanelled  therein. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


A  BILL —  To  extend  the  time  wUhin  which  the  several  treasurers  and 
collectors  of  taxes  due  the  State  may  make  their  final  settlements 
with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  State  taxes  on  real 
and  personal  property  for  the  year  1886  ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  free  school  teachers  during  the  period  of  such  exten- 
sion, so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  out  of  funds  in  the  State  treasury. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
several  treasurers  and  collectors  of  taxes  due  the  State  be  allowed 
until  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven, 
to  make  their  final  settlements  with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of 
the  State  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six :  provided  that  the  extension  of  time  hereby 
granted  shall  not  apply  to  taxes  already  collected  and  in  the  hands 
of  such  treasurers  and  collecting  offices,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  as  now  provided  by  law. 

2.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
his  warrant  on  the  treasury  in  favor  of  the  treasurer,  of  any  city  or 
county,  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  free  school  teachers  in  his 
county  or  corporation  any  sums  due  them  by  the  State,  which  the 
taxes  collected  by  such  treasurer,  and  properly  applicable  thereto, 
are  insufficient  to  pay  ;  and  the  amounts  of  such  warrants  of  the 
auditor  on  the  treasury  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  several  county 
and  city  treasurers,  in  the  final  settlements  hereinbefore  provided  for, 
to  the  extent  of  the  State  taxes  collected,  or  which  should  have  been 
collected  by  them. 

3.  The  several  treasurers  and  collectors  of  taxes  due  the  State  are 
hereby  required,  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven. 
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to  make  payment  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  of  all  the  moneys 
received  by  them  for  the  State  during  the  preceding  month. 

4.  The  several  treasui^ers  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  make  out  lists,  as  required  by  law,  of  real  estate  which  is 
delinquent  for  the  non-payment  of  the  taxes  assessed  thereon  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -six,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and 
not  before.  The  proceedings  in  respect  to  such  lists,  and  in  respect 
to  the  land  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  in  all  other  respects  as  now 
provided  by  law. 

5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


A  BILL — To  amend  and  re  enact  section  75,  chapter  jg  of  the  Code 
of  187s,  in  regard  to  unexpended  school  funds, 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  sec- 
tion seventy-five  of  chapter  seventy-nine  of  the  Code  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  be  amended  and  re*  enacted  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  75.  All  sums  of  money  derived  from  State  funds,  which  are  un- 
expended in  any  year,  in  any  public  free  school  district,  shall  go  into 
the  general  school  fund  of  the  State,  to  be  reapportioned  for  the  en- 
suing year  ;  all  sums  derived  from  county  funds  unexpended  in  any 
year,  in  any  public  free  school  district,  shall  remain  to  the  credit  of 
such  district  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries :  provided,  however,  that  any  county  school  board 
shall  have  power,  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  concurring, 
to  order  the  reapportionment  among  the  several  districts  of  such 
county  of  any  county  school  money  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any 
public  free  school  district  thereof:  and  provided  further,  that  any 
county  school  board  shall  have  power,  two -thirds  of  the  members 
present  concurring,  to  authorize  the  school  trustees  of  any  public 
free  school  district  of  such  county  to  apply  any  county  school  money 
unexpended  in  any  year  in  such  district,  and  remaining  to  the  credit 
thereof,  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  school  buildings  or  to  the  payment 
of  any  debts  due  therefor.  All  sums  derived  from  district  funds  un- 
expended in  any  year  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  district  fund  for  use 
the  ensuing  year. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  any 
county  school  board,  exclusive   of  the    county  superintendent  of 
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schools,  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  due  notice  of  any  proposed  meet- 
ing of  said  board  under  this  act,  having  been  given  by  the  president 
thereof  to  all  the  members  thereof. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in  force,  au- 
thorizing any  particular  school  district  to  use  unexpended  county 
school  money  for  erecting  or  repairing  school  buildings,  or  for  other 
special  district  school  purposes. 

4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


A  BILL —  To  amend  and  re-enact  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend 
and  re-enact  section  47  of  chapter  j8  of  the  Code  of  1873,  in  rela- 
tion to  teachers^  institutes^  approved  March  77,  1884, 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  an 
act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  forty-seven  of  chap- 
ter seventy-eight  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  in  relation  to  teachers'  institutes,  approved  March  seventeenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as 
to  read  as  follows  : 

§47.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  authorize  and 
require  county  and  city  superintendents  to  hold,  in  their  respective 
counties  and  cities,  at  least  one  teachers'  institute  during  each  schol- 
astic year,  and  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  said  board  may  deem 
expedient  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  management  of  such 
institutes,  the  attendance  of  teachers,  and  all  other  matters  properly 
pertaining  to  such  institutes. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


A  BILL —  To  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  rearranging  the  dates 
for  the  ending  of  the  school  year,  the  making  of  annual  reports 
by  school  officers,  and  holding  of  the  anmial  meeting  of  the  county 
school  board, 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  here- 
after the  school  year  shall  end  June  thirtieth. 

2.  The  annual  report  required  by  law,  to  be  made  by  the  clerk  of 
the  district  school  board  shall  be  delivered  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August ;    the  report  of  the 
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county  school  board  shall  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  same  date 
(August  first),  and  the  annual  report  of  the  county  and  city  super- 
intendents of  schools  shall  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September ;  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  deliver  his  annual  report 
to  the  board  of  education  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December. 

3.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  county  school  board  shall  be 
held  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August. 

4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage,  and  shall  therefore 
apply  to  the  present  year. 


A  BILL —  To  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  district 
school  trustees,  and  to  repeal  chapter  ij8,  Acts  of  Assembly  1883- 4, 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  chapters  38  and  121  of  Acts  of 
Assembly y  extra  session  of  1883-4,  ^^^  chapter  10  of  Acts  of 
Assembly  1885-6. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
county  judge,  the  commonwealth's  attorney,  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  each  county  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be 
created  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  School  Trustee  Electoral  Board. 
The  organization,  powers  and  duties  of  said  board  shall  be  as  follows : 

2.  The  county  judge  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  its  clerk.  Any  member  may  call  a 
meeting  by  giving  due  notice  to  the  other  two.  Any  two  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  board, 
in  a  duly  assembled  meeting,  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  valid  act 

3.  The  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  fill  by 
appointment  all  vacancies  now  existing  or  hereafter  occurring  in  the 
office  of  district  school  trustees.  Regular  appointments  shall  be 
made  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies, 
occurring  within  a  regular  term,  shall  be  made  for  the  unexpired  part 
of  such  term  :  provided  that  no  person  who  is  unable  to  read  and 
write  shall  be  appointed  a  trustee  ;  and  provided  also  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construe^  to  authorize  said  board  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  appointment  of  school  trustees  as  heretofore  or  now 
made  by  municipal  councils,  or  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  present  law 
bearing  on  the  action  of  said  municipal  councils  in  the  premises. 
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4.  The  board  shall  furthermore  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty 
to  declare  vacant,  and  proceed  to  fill  the  office  of  any  trustee  who 
fails  to  qualify,  and  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  this  board  his  official 
oath  in  the  usual  form  within  thirty  days  after  he  has  been  notified  by 
said  clerk  of  his  appointment.  The  board  shall  also  vacate  the  office 
of  any  and  every  trustee  who  fails  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
according  to  law.  In  the  investigation  of  any  such  alleged  failure, 
the  electoral  board  shall  have  power  to  issue  summons  to  witnesses  to 
appear  before  it,  and  to  require  to  be  produced  before  it  any  official 
records,  papers  or  books  pertaining  to  the  case.  The  chairman  of 
the  board  shall  have  power  to  administer  an  oath  to  any  witness 
appearing  before  it. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  to  record  all  pro 
ceedings  in  a  bound  volume,  which  record  book,  together  with  such 
stationery  and  postage  as  may  be  required  for  correspondence  with 
trustees,  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  county  school  fund  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  said  board:  provided  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  not 
exceed  five  dollars  in  any  one  year.  The  clerk  shall  furnish  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  with  a  list  of  the  school  trustees 
of  each  district  of  the  county,  their  post-offices,  and  date  of  appoint- 
ment, and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for.  He  shall  also 
prompriy  notify  the  board  when  unexpected  vacancies  occur,  and 
shall  also  notify  the  same  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of 
regular  terms  of  office,  so  that  the  district  boards  may  be  kept  full, 
and  no  members  be  left  to  hold  over  unnecessarily.  He  shall  also 
promptly  notify  all  trustees  of  their  appointment,  and  also  forward  to 
the  same  blank  copies  of  the  official  oath  to  be  furnished  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

6.  An  act  of  assembly  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  an 
act  approved  January  eleven,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  dis- 
trict school  trustees,  and  to  repeal  the  fourth  clause  of  section  seven, 
chapter  seventy-eight,  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  in  force  February  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -four, 
and  an  act  (chapter  thirty-eight  acts  of  assembly,  extr^  session  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four)  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re- 
enact  sections  one  and  three  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and 
re  enact  an  act  approved  January  eleven,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  district  school  trustees,  and  to  repeal  the  fourth  clause  of 
section  seven  of  chapter  seventy-eight  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-three,  in  force  February  twenty,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  in  force  September  three,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  an  act  (chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acts  of 
assembly,  extra  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four)  entitled 
an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  sections  five  and  six  of  an  act  in  force 
February  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  four,  creating  the 
county  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  so  forth,  approved  No- 
vember twenty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  two  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  acts  of  assem^bly  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  in 
regard  to  filling  vacancies  in  the  county  board  of  school  conjmis- 
sioners,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 
7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


Fifth  Annnal  Oonferenoe 


0/  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  the  Public  Free  Schools  of 

Virginia^  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond^  May  i8thy  igth  and 

20th. 

Circulars  have  already  been  forwarded  from  this  department  to 
superintendents  conveying  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  Conference.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Governor  Lee,  the  HaU 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  will  be  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference, unless  the  Legislature  should  be  in  session  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. In  that  event,  another  room  suitable  and  convenient  will 
be  provided.  It  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  this  department  that 
the  meeting  shall  be  of  substantial  practical  benefit  to"^  all  who  are 
present,  and,  therefore,  a  full  attendance  is  not  only  desired  but 
expected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  1885,  a  resolution  offered  by  Dr. 
Dame,  of  Danville,  was  adopted,  instructing  "the  president  to  select, 
some  time  before  the  annual  meeting,  subjects  for  discussion,  and  to 
appoint  members  to  open  the  discussion."  The  National  Department 
of  Superintendence,  at  its  recent  session  (March  15th,  i6th  and  17th) 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  held  three  meetings  each  day,  at  10  A.  M.,  1 130 
P.  M.,  and  7:30  P.  M.  The  program  furnished  nine  subjects,  one 
for  each  meeting.  After  the  regular  subject  was  disposed  of,  miscel- 
laneous matters  came  up  for  consideration. 
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The  time  occupied  by  each  meeting  was;from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  hours. 

Following  the  above  suggestions,  the  President  of  the  Conference 
has  prepared  the  following  list  of  subjects,  and  appointed  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  to  open  discussions : 

1.  Examinaiion  and  Certification  of  Teachers  in  Cities  and  Coun- 
ties.— R.  L.  Carne,  Alexandria  city.  Discussion  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bryant, 
Southampton  county ;  Dr.  D.  M.  Brown,  Petersburg ;  Wythe  M. 
Peyton,  Henry  county;  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lane,  Mathews  county. 

2.  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils.  How  can  it  be  Increased  f 
Its  effect  on  Teachers^  Salaries  and  Discipline  of  Schools. — C.  H. 
Chilton,  Appomattox  county.  Discussion  by  Warren  E.  Coons, 
Culpeper  county;  J.  S.  Saville,  Rockbridge  county;  Dr.  Jno.  E. 
Mapp,  Accomac  county. 

3.  Teachers'  Institutes — County,  District ^  and  State. — ^J.  B.  Mc- 
Inturff,  Shenandoah  county.  Discussion  by  Wm.  M.  Graybill,  Roan- 
oke county  ;  George  H.  Hulvey,  Rockingham  county ;  Wm.  A. 
Bowles,  Richmond  city. 

4.  School  Literature — Reading  Associations — Educational  Journal 
of  Virginia. — Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  Richmond  city.  Discussion  by 
James  Baron  Hope,  Norfolk  city;  W.  C.  Marshall,  Fauquier  county  ; 
R.  B.  Richardson,  Montgomery  county. 

5.  Sub 'districting — Location  of  School-houses — Boards  of  Refer- 
ence.— N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford  county.  Discussion  by  W.  S.  Hale, 
Grayson  county ;  D.  P.  Powers,  Albemarle  county  ;  A.  J.  Richeson, 
Amherst  county. 

6.  Relative  Duties  of  District  Trustees,  Teachers  and  Patrons. — 
Thos.  E.  Barksdale,  Halifax  county.  Discussion  by  Dr.  Gavin 
Rawls,  Isle  of  Wight  county  ;  G.  E.  Roy,  Warren  county  ;  W.  A. 
Blankingship,  Chesterfield  county. 

7.  School  Laws —  Whai  should  be  abolished,  amended^  enacted. — 
James  O.  Shepherd,  Fluvanna  county.  Discussion  by  Major  A.  G. 
Pendleton,  Smythe  county  ;  Frank  T.  West,  Jr.,  Louisa  county ;  W. 
H.  Campbell,  Hanover  county  ;  R.  P.  Carson,   Washington  county. 

8.  The  Need  and  Best  Means  of  Providing  for  Instruction  in 
Branches  above  those  in  the  Primary  Schools. — Major  R.  C.  Saun- 
ders, Campbell  county.  Discussion  by  O.  P.'  Chew,  Highland 
county  ;  Jno.  T.  West,  Norfolk  county ;  Geo.  W.  Hardy,  Lunen- 
burg county. 
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9.  Text'Books — Present  Policy  in  Regard  to— State  Uniformity, — 
M.  D.  Hall,  Fairfax  county.  Discussion  by  W.  W.  Robertson, 
Staunton  ;  G.  R.  Huffard,  Wythe  county ;  G.  E.  Caskie,  Nelson 
county  ;  Lee  Britt,  Nansemond  county. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  subjects  in  the  above  list  are  new,  or  the 
best  or  most  interestinj?  that  could  have  been  selected,  but  they  are 
subjects  directly  concerned  in  school  supervision;  and  a  special 
object  of  such  a  meeting,  as  that  proposed,  is  to  have  a  full  and  free 
interchange  of  opinions  and  views  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in 
position  to  observe,  study,  and  direct  the  practical  operations  of  our 
public  school  system. 

The  names  appearing  on  the  above  list  have  been  selected  some- 
what at  random,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  them- 
selves. We  hope,  however,  that  no  one  will  for  this  or  any  other 
reason  decline  to  respond  to  the  call  thus  made  upon  him. 

The  method  of  procedure  proposed  is,  that  the  person  first  named, 
in  connection  with  each  subject,  prepare  and  read  a  paper  on  that 
subject. 

Then  the  speakers  appointed  will  be  called  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  appear.  Thereupon  the  subject  will  be  declared  open  for 
general  discussion. 

After  the  special  subject  is  disposed  of,  such  other  matters  will  be 
taken  up  as  the  Conference  may  order. 

The  limit  of  time  allotted  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  should  not  be 
over  thirty  minutes.  The  Conference  will  fix  the  time  to  be  allowed 
each  speaker. 

It  is  proposed  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  work  above  outlined, 
some  addresses  on  subjects  of  general  interest  connected  with  educa- 
tional work.  Dr.  Haygood,  of  Georgia,  has  partially  promised  to 
deliver  an  address. 

Communications  have  been  addressed  to  the  various  transportation 
companies  requesting  reduced  rates  of  travel  for  the  members  of  the 
Conference.  Cards  specifying  the  rates  and  certificates  of  member- 
ship, signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  for- 
warded in  due  time.  Arrangements  will  be  made  as  far  as  practi- 
cable for  special  rates  for  board  at  hotels. 

Members  of  the  Conference  upon  their  arrival  in  the  city  will 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1200  east  Broad 
street. 

For  the  information  of  all  concerned,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
print  herewith  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Conference. 
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While  participation  in  the  business  of  the  Conference  will  be  limited 
properly  to  the  members  and  those  specially  invited  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses^ yet  the  deliberations  will  be  public,  and  all  school  officers 
and  teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


OoDStitntioD  of  the  Virginia  Oonferenoe  of  Oonnty  and  Gity 
Superintendents  of  Fablio  Free  Schools. 

Article  I. 

Section  i.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence OF  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public  Free 
Schools. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons  who  have  or  may  be  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  all  persons  who  obeyed  the  call  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  ^^  assemble 
in  a  Superintendents'  Conference,  in  Richmond,  and  the  Superin- 
tendents of  city  and  county  schools  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed, 
and  such  other  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  elected  as  such,  are 
hereby  declared  members  of  this  Conference ;  and  all  who  may  be 
elected  honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  members,  except  voting. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  this  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  Sec- 
retary, and  ten  Vice-Presidents,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex  officio 
President  of  the  Conference.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  declared  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  The  Vice-Presi- 
dents shall  be  chosen  from  each  Congressional  District,  as  the  Con- 
ference may  by  law  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  The  Conference  shall  meet  in  annual  session,  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  at  such  time  as  the  Conference  at  any  regular  session 
shall  determine  :  provided,  the  present  meeting  shall  be  regarded  the 
first  session  under  this  constitution.  The  object  and  purposes  of 
such  meetings  shall  be  to  confer  upon  and  discuss  all  matters  having 
relation  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  public  free  schools  of 
the  State. 

Sec.  5.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  The  Conference  shall  have  power  to  alter,  amend,  or 
abolish  any  law,  as  well  as  to  adopt  new  ones;  but  no  alteration  shall 
be  made  to  the  constitution  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  session  of  the  Conference. 
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BY-LAWS. 
Article  I. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all 
the  sessions  of  the  Conference;  enforce  a  due  observance  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws;  see  that  all  officers  perform  their  respective 
duties;  appoint  all  committees  and  officers,  unless  otherwise  specially 
directed  by  the  Conference;  give  the  casting  vote  in  all  matters  be- 
fore the  Conference  when  a  tie  may  occur,  and  announce  the  result 
of  allballotings  or  other  votes.  He  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
annual  session,  appoint  the  following  standing  committees,  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  members,  viz  :  **  On  Pro- 
gramme and  Order  of  Business*';  **  On  Resolutions.*' 

Sec.  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  his  inability  to  preside 
at  any  session  of  the  Conference,  the  oldest  Vice-President  present 
shall  preside,  seniority  being  determined  by  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  elected  or  appointed  ;  but  if  no  Vice-President  be  present, 
then  the  Conference  may  proceed  to  organize  by  the  election  of  a 
Fresidtnt  pro  ^em. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  every  day,  precisely  at 
the  hour  to  which  the  Conference  adjourned  on  the  preceding  day, 
shall  immediately  call  the  Conference  to  order,  and  cause  the  journal 
of  the  preceding  day  to  be  read.  Any  mistakes  in  the  entries  shall, 
upon  motion,  then  be  corrected.  Reporters  for  the  press  wishing 
to  take  down  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  may 
be  admitted  by  the  President,  who  shall  assign  them  to  such  places 
on  the  floor  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  the 
members. 

Sec.  4.  All  addresses,  memorials,  orders  and  resolutions  directed 
to  be  issued  by  the  Conference  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
attested  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  fair  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  session  of  the  Conference  in  a  well-bound 
book,  of  which  he  shall  have  charge,  and  in  which  he  shall  keep  a 
roll  of  all  the  active  and  honorary  members  of  the  Conference — said 
book,  when  not  in  use,  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be 
required  of  him  by  the  Conference. 
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The  lat*?st  Issue  of  this  work  comprises  [GET  THE  LATE8T. 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,(KK)  Words,  and  3000  Engravings, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  25,000  Titles,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (recently  added )  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

Warmly  indorsad  by  roch  promlneiit  Edacaton  as 

B..PURYEAR,  L.L..  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Rtchmond  College. 

JAMES  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  late  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Vniveraity  of  Va. 

^OAH  K.  DAVIS.  L.L.  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  H.  RVFFNICR,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  L.L.  D.,  Supt.  Virgfinla  Military  Institute. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKK.  A.  M.,  Snpt.  Hollius  Instltnte. 

REV.  E.  £.  WILEY,  I>.  !>.,  Pres't  Martha  Washinflrton  College. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  PreH*t  Wesleyan  Female  InsUtute. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  L.EE,  Pres't  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  J.  L..  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D..  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  late  Prof.  Washington  and  I^e  University. 

REV.  E.  £.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHEK,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres't  Roanoke  CoUege. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Principal  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REiV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  CoUege. 

REV.  ^.  J.  SCHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  College. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 


Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Stauktok,  Virginia,  October  8, 1886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesitating! v 
ice  it.  In  our  opinion,  the  bo.«t  in  the  English  language.  We  not  only  recognize  itaa  stana- 


pronoum 

ard  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

L.  L.  LEWIS,  President, 
ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON, 
DRURY  A.  HINTON, 


[Signed] 


B.  W.  LACY,  )    ,    . 

T.  T.  FAUNTLEBOY,  /  •'««"^««- 


In  188C  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
School.**.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Webster. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  St4ite  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  published  m  this  countr>'  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the 'English  Language. 


Published  by  O.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  ft  CO., 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 


AI^FRED  IKril^I^IAMS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

IBTTEBrDllfe  ADTEBTIBEB8   shoald  ad- 
dreaa 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 

10  Spraee  Street.  New  Tork  City, 

ForSELEOT  LIST  of  1,000  Hewspapeis. 

Will  be  sent  FBEE  on  application. 
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THE  LI&eT-RDHMM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beaatifal.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heing  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thece  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Ack'nowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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of  26,000  TitU'8,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (recently  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  1(»,(>W)  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK, 

Warmly  indorMd  by  sach  prominent  Edacatora  as 

B..PURT£AR,  L.L..  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Richmond  College. 

JAM£S  F.  HARRISON.  M.  D.,  late  Chairman  of  Faculty,  VnlTeraity  of  Ta. 

I^OAH  K.  DAVIS,  L.L..  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Philoaoph^,  University  of  Virgrinia. 

TV.  H.  RUFFNER,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

CHAS.  L..  COCKK,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Hollins  Institute. 

REV.  £.  K.  WIL.KY,D.l>.,Pres*t  Martha  Washington  College. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  I>.,  Pres't  Wesleyan  Female  Institute. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  LEE,  Pres't  Washington  and  l«e  University. 

REV.  J.  L..  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D..  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  Univemity. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  late  Prof.  Washington  and  I^e  University. 

REV.  E.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.»  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHEK,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres't  Roanoke  College. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL.,  Principal  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REiV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV.  ^.  J.  SCHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  CoUege. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Rooms*  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Stauktok,  Virginia,  October  8, 1886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Diotionarj'.and  unhesitatingly 
pronounro  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  English  language.  We  not  only  recognize  it  as  stand- 
ard authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

'  [Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  Praidaif, 

ROB'T  A.  KK  HARDSON,        B.  W.  LACY,  )    -  .„. 

DKURY  A.  HIKTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY,  /  •'"^^*'- 

In  188G  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schools.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  citiee,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Webster. 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  9. 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  published  m  this  countr>'  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

Published  by  O.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  ft  CO.,  Springfield,  Mam. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 
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AI^FRED  17iriI«X«IA]!IIIS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street.  Baleigb.  N.  C. 
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THE  LiaHT-RUNMM 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  ihat  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heine  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thece  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WILL  BO  AIX  KUmS  OF  BOOK  ANB  JOB  PRUITIHG* 

iBcloding  Books,  Pamphlets,  Ostslognes,  GoUcm^  Joarosls  and  Magasfoes,  Letter^Hcads,  BiU-Heads, 
BnsiDMS  Oards,  Circolars,  Postari,  etc  ,  etc. 


And  |iTe  better  material  and  workmanthk 
States.    Send  for  Samples  and  prices  1 


for  LBdS  HON  ST  than  any  establishment  in  the  United 
ErORB  PLACINO  ORDERS.    IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 


J.  P.  BELL  Sl  C6m 

Mannfisctarlng  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edaoatlon  for  nse  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  St«te  fbr  the 
fmrth  tlm",  and  as  the  stndy  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  iuTite 
sehool  offldals  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  ut  on  the  HISTORY  suUect.  We  are  also 
the  anthorlxed  distribuUng  agento  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  BDUOATIOH, 
and  applications  for  su|^lles,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
4^  Send  for  Price-List  and  Diwounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg^,  Va. 

DOBS  TOUR  SCHOOI<  BIBED4 

NEW  BLACKBOARD  ? 

DOB8  THB  OI^D  SURFACE 

NEED   RE-COATING? 

Do  yon  think  of  buying  a  Blaokboaxd  for 
anypurpoee?    Send  for  FREE  Oatakiffne 

:;;l.r^  ROBERTS  &  FAY 

_^___^ 'fili?!^  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

FAMOUS   rOR    THEI«    DURABILITY    AND    FINK    QUALITY    OF   8URFACK, 

MARVELLOUS  MEMORY 

DISCOVERY 

Wholly  unlike  Artificial  ^^ystems— Ctireof  Min<l  Wnn- 
dering— Any  book  learned  nioneipniliiif?.  Piospectus, 
with  opinions  of  Mr.  Puoctor,  the  Astronomer,  Hons. 
W.  w.  AsTou,  Jddah  p.  Brmjamin,  Drs.  Miroe, 
Wood  and  otherR,  mmt  pimt  fskr,  hv 

PROF.  liOISETTXL 
9S7  FlfU&  ATeune,  New  York. 

STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK  at 

SIGHT— use  the"  INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICS."  Sample  page  and  Cat- 
alogue  of  School  Books  free.   C.  DeSilver  &  Sons, 
No.  (M)  1 102  Walnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


mCHEBS! 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  arc 

used  for  conducting  day  schools  in 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  beautiful 
chromo.  excel«.ior,  merit,  and  credit  cards,  elegantly 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set,  $1  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50 
cents.  Lirge  set  sample?,  pretty  chromo  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  supplies,  20 
cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free.  All  post- 
paid. Stamps  taken.  FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  War- 
ren,  Pa. 


TJlsri^E3I2;SIT"Y"    OIF    "V"IK.a-I3Sn:.A. 


Looal  Ezanadnations  for  1887. 

The  Universiiy  Locals  for  1887,  for  Biys  and  Girls,  will  be  held  al  different  points  on 
April  28th,  29tby  and  30th.  Certificates  given  to  saccesiful  candidates,  and  twenty  gold 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit.     For  schedules  and  full  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

UntversUy  of  Virginia. 


JOSEPH  CI  LL0TT5 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutIhe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITION-IB7B. 


% 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

aMabllsli«d  In  1887. 

8ap«rlor  Bella  of  Otgpmr  tmd  Hit,  moantod 

with  the  beat  Jteory  Ampta^c,  for  (TkicrdkM, 

5dkoob,  JWiM,  f^BdorfM,  OMrf-JkoMM«,  FW* 

Alarm*,  Tommr  (RodtB,  «lc  FmUp  WarranUi. 

lUuatnted  OaUlocm  aant  PrM. 
Vavdoum  a  Tut.  lOX  B.  9ABu,  OinolnnML 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  zo  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


YV^  ANTED.— Teachers  and  Students  seeking 
positions,  to  send  for  my 

f  eetir  Report  of  Vacancies  in  Scbools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER,  Afgr,^        | 
Logansport,  Ind. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

'  For  adrertiBing  In  newspapen  in  these  hard  times, 
I  without  first  obtsioing' an  estimate  of  the  coet  from 
Oko.  p.  Bowbll  k  Oo'n  Newspaper  AdTertlsing  Bureau, 
No  10  Spruce  etreet.  New  Totk.  Is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
«hat  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
fornished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  new.*paper  rates  and 
reference. 

If  you  think  of  expending  fl'ty  or  one 
hundred  dollars  In  advertisFog  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  adTertiscment,  and  we  will 
tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  possible  investment  for  yon  to  make. 
Send  10  cents  for  oar  176  page  pamph- 
let.    Address* 

GEO.  P.  BOWBLL  &  00*S  NswsPAPBa  ADTKftTisnro 
BuasAU,  10  Spauos  Stsekt,  Niw  Toax. 


Ifleldc  are  scarce,  bnt  those  who  write  %> 
SuosoQ  A  Co  .Portland,  Maine, will  reeelTe 
free,,  fall  inronnstlon  about  work  which 
ihey  can  do.  aod  li  re  at  hoine,ibat  will  pay 
them  from  IS  to  $25  per  daj<  Rome  have 
earned  orcr  $90  in  a  day.  Eitber  ^es.  Tounfc  or  old.  Capital 
not  repaired.  Yon  are  started  free.  Thone  who  start  at  once 
are  absolutely  sure  of  snog  little  fortunes.    All  is  new. 


w 


"SHORT  quotations;' 

By  GEORGE  C.  HODGES,  A.  Jf. 

An  elegant  little  volume  of  54  pages,  containing  choice  gems  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  one  hundred  popular  authors,  selected  with  care  and  unerring  judgment, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  For  use  in  the  school-room  it  has  few 
equals  and  NO  superior.  Teachers^  Ministers,  Lawyers^  and  Doctors  are  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  it,  and  everyone  is  pleased  with  it. 

The  price  is  so  low  that  any  one  can  afford  ii.  Send  for  a  copy,  examine  it,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  your  school. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  15  cents. 

if^  Special  rates  to  schools  and  dealers  ordering  in  quantities. 

Addre^^s      w.  L.  BELL,  Publisher, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

IdWL'w,  Medicine,  Encineerins^  and  Agrionltnre* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  1 179  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O,  University  of  Virginia. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the   interests  of  Education   in   all  tdepartments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a 

Tear, 

In  Adyance. 

OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

Scientific  American,             Without  the 

Journal 

,  $3  20 

8  00 

With  the  Journal, 

1365 

LittelPs  Living  Age, 

II 

tt 

(1 

<« 

82s 

The  Century, 

« 

u 

4  00 

tt 

II 

4  50 

St.  Nicholas, 

II 

II 

3  00 

tt 

« 

360 

Wide  Awake, 

<« 

l« 

2  50 

tt 

« 

3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

II 

II 

4  00 

tt 

II 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 
Babyland, 

II 

II 

2  00 

tt 

41 

2  50 

II 

II 

50 

tt 

l< 

I  35 

Appleton's  Journal, 

i< 

II 

3  00 

tt 

II 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

II 

II 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

North  American  Review, 

11 

II 

5  00 

tt 

II 

5  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 

II 

II 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

Magazine  of  American  History 

it 

f 

l( 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

Harper's  Magazine, 

II 

11 

4  00 

it 

tt 

4  25 

Weekly, 

II 

II 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

"         Bazar, 

i( 

II 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

"         Young  Folks, 

ti 

fli 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

Education, 

II 

II 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

3  25 

Our  Little  Ones, 

« 

" 

1  50 

tt 

tt 

2  10 

National  Journal  of  Education, 

II 

11 

2  50 

tt 

tt 

3  10 

The  American  Teacher, 

i< 

l< 

I  00 

tt 

tt 

'  75 

The  Teachers'  Institute, 

it 

II 

1  25 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

Southern  Planter, 

(1 

l( 

I  25 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

Southwestern  Journal 

of  Education, 

II 

II 

I  00 

tt 

«• 

I  60 

Educational  News, 

II 

41 

I  50 

tt 

tt 

I  75 

School  Music  Journal, 

II 

It 

tt 

*t 

I  35 

Home  and  Farm, 

II 

II 

.... 

» 

tt 

I  35 

Southern  Bivouac, 

11 

II 

2  00 

II 

•« 

2  50 

Queries, 

i< 

11 

I    CO 

II 

l< 

I  70 

New  York  School  Journal, 

II 

l« 

2  50 

II 

K 

290 

Treasure  Trove, 

41 

II 

I  00 

" 

l< 

I  75 

Address 
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WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

Richm&ful,  Va, 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship, 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


OF 


It  is  iree  from  techDicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  imprac^cal 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruhng,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter, 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible  ;  that 
is»  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozen,  $1.20; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  x6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.   36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable*s  Mental  Arithmetic 2$ 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Bichmond,  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEA0HER8 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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jSCRJBNER'S  I 
! MAGAZINE  J 


ANiMPoRTANT 
ClluB  OFFER 


J^ja^i 


\^^ 


SCRIBNER5 
MAGAZINE 


iyea  its  readens  literature  of  lastirig  inter- 
est aad  value,  it  is  fully  and  beautiful^  ©S 
illustrated  and  h:as  already  grained  a  more 
than  national    circulation   exceeding^  12G*000 
copies    monthly  a     rc    j^  ^   /^    /^    vt/i.    #4-^^ 


JI'PRICE  23  CENTS 'A  NUMBER-  $3.^^  A  YEAR\ 


FECIAL  ARRANGEnENTS 


»««_»<^.«^_  M_»<*^* 


iwiih  mess  VS. 


Charles  Scribncr^s  Sons    the  Publi^hcPJ  enable  u^ 
to  offer  5CRIBNER3  MAGAZINE  with  the 


1^^ 


Educational    Journal  of  Virginia 


jo^'^dvt  the  low  combination  Pdle  of 
1$     for   both  .  5END  YOUR   ORDER  fSOW- 

r5UB5CRIFTIOjN^  X^Kf  BEOII^  AT  ANT 

|j\a^  K      ^^UCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

i  Box  139,       Richmond,  Va> 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

At  Amherst  College, 

begins  July  6th,  and  continues  ^re  weeks*  Tweniy-two  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Instruction  given  in  nine  languages.  Also  in  SyntaXf  LUercUuref 
Chemistry^  Art^  and  Music. 

President  Seelye  writes  :  "  The  recent  session  of  the  school  (i$86)  was  the  best 
y  et  held  in  respect  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  interest  with 
which  the  pupils  were  inspired.  It  was  an  inspiration  even  to  be  an  on -looker."  For 
circular  and  programme,  address 

(Meniion  this  JoumaL)  Professor  W.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

Amheret,  Mms. 
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TJ  T  CT^r^  D  \T  ^^^^^^^'^  GENERAL  HISTORY 
Y\  I  ^  III  |\  Y  foUo^^s  ^^^  "Seminary  Method,"  now  lapidly 
X  XXV^  X  V^  XV  X.  •  superseding  every  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  our  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  schools 
without  access  to  large  libraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  number  of  schools  are  already  using  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just  received)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  Schoul>,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  "  Our  work  in  Shel- 
don's History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  tht>rough1y  sati&Red  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  author's  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  |i.6o.  Price  of  Teachers*  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title"  Greek  and  Roman  Histoiy." 
Price  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  WALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  S.ates  history  (Price,  50  ccrits),  and  small  outlines  of  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  I1.50  per  hundred. 

HALVS  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  .STUDYING  HISTORY i& 
invaluable  to  teachers.     Price,  $1.30. 

ALLEN'S  HISTOR  Y  TOPICS,  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  covers  Ancient, 
Modern,  and  United  States  History,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  works. 
Price,  25  cents. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Polilisliers.  Boston,  New  M,  and  Cliicato. 
QURRENT   EVENTS. 

If  you  wish  to  try  the  study  of  currrent  events  in  your  school,  HERE  IS  YOUR 
CHANCE.  For  %z  I  will  send  ro  one  address  TWENTY  copies  of  THE  WEEK'S 
CURRENT  for  any  TEN  WEEKS  ending  by  or  before  June  13,  1887.  More  but 
not  less  at  the  same  rate.  ONE  HUNDRED  copies  to  one  address  for  the  TEN 
weeks  for  only  $8.  As  a  clean,  careful,  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  news  of 
the  week,  THE  WEE'KS  CURRENT  has  no  peer.     It  furnishes  the  best  of 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

IN  ITS  LITERATURE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE,  with  full  note<>,  is  now  running,  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  school  year.  It  began  March  7th.  Back  numbers 
sent  at  regular  yearly  rates  as  long  as  they  last.  A  good  opportunity  to  start  your 
.pupils  in  the  study  of 

SHAKESPEARE! 


VAILE'S  GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING 

trains  pupils  to  read  with  their  eyes  open.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Send  ^2,  telling 
what  grade  or  grades  you  want,  and  how  many  in  each  grade,  and  you  will  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  what  you  will  get. 

If  you  want  the  most  perfect  and  complete  outfit  of^WORD  CARDS  (about  2,000 
in  the  market),  send  |i,  or  subscribe  for  INTELLIGENCE,  (a  large,  i6-pege  semi- 
monthly, 1 1. 50  per  year),  sending  ^1.80.  Address, 

E.  O.  VAILE,  Fiibiisher, 

Oak  Park  (Chicago),  UL 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


with  or  without  Patent  Index, 


3000 

MORE  WORDS 

In  iU  vocabulary  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary. 
In  quantity  of  matter,  it  is 
believed  to  Vm-  the  largest 
book  published. 


TIm  bent  prMtleal   EncUftk 

tat.— QoartarlT  Rerlew,  Loodoo. 


Uiat.— Qoartarlj  Rerlew,  Lobi 


DIriloMUT  cx< 


30OO 

ENGRAVINGS. 

being  about  twothousant 
more  than  found  in  an] 

other  Am.  Dict'y. 

"  It  is  an  invaluable  com 

panion    in   every  Schoo 

and  at  every  Fireside." 


OET  THE  BEST.] 


The  latfHt  Issue  of  this  work  comprises  [qet  THE  LATEST. 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,(X)0  Words,  and  3000  Engravings, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  25»orM)  TitleH,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (recently  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  U>,(HK)  Noted  Persons;  also  various  Tables, 

all  in  one  book, 

^Webster  in  ^iroini^^. 

Warmly  indorMd  by  siicli  praminant  Edneators  as 

B..PURYEAR,  L.L..  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Richmond  CoUei^e. 

JAME»  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  late  Chairman  of  Faculty,  University  of  Va. 

^OAH  K.  UAVI8,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Philoaoph^,  University  of  Vir^lnUu 

W.  H.  RUFFNER,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKK,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Holllns  Institute. 

REV.  E.  £.  WILKT,  1>.  !>.,  Pres*t  Martha  Washinirton  Colle^^e. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Wesleyan  Female  Instltnte. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  LEE,  Pres't  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washingrton  and  Lee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  late  Prof.  Washingrton  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  E.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHEK,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Preset  Roanoke  CoUegr®- 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Principal  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augrusta  Female  Seminary. 

REA'.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Ham|)den  and  Sidney  CoUeye. 

REV.  ^.  J.  8CHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres*t  Marion  Female  CoUegre. 

PROF.'  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Stauktok,  Virginia,  October  8, 188&. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesitatingiv 
pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  b«st  in  the  Knglish  language.  We  not  only  recognize  it  as  stand- 
ard authority,  but  deem  it  invaluahlf. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  President, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON,        B.  W.  LACY,  )    ,.  .„„ 

DKIRY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY,  /  '^^^' 

In  1880  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schools.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Webster. 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printings  Ofilce  and  with  the  U*  S* 
Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  lea<ling  College  Presidents  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leadingSeries 

of  School  Books  published  in  this  countr>'  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

PnblUKed  by  O.  A  C.  HERRIAM  A  CO.,  Sprinsfleld, ! 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 


NORTH   CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 


AI.FRED  ITiril^I^IAnilS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

U9  FayettevUle  Street.  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TBrrEMDIJf«  ADTERTISEBS   •honld   ad- 

^  drew 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sproce  fitreet.  Mew  T«rk  City, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  Hewspapeis. 

will  be  sent  FREE  on  appUcatloD. 

IT    &TJ^J<T1D&    .A.T    THE    HBAID. 
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THE  LI&HT-RIINNDI6 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdncing. 
Artistically  Beaatifal.     Witboat 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new   line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


With  or  without  Patent  Index. 


3000 

MORE  WORDS 

In  its  vocabulary  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary. 
In  quantity  of  matter,  it  is 
believed  to  Ik>  tho  largest 
book  publifihed. 


Tke  bent  pm«tieal  Enclluk  DIeUoMry  *^- 

Uiat.— Qiurtarly  Review,  LoDden. 


3000 

ENGRAVINGS, 

being  about  twothousan< 
more  than  found  in  anj 

other  Am.  Dict'y. 
'•  It  is  an  invaluable  com 
panion    in   every  Schoo 
and  at  every  Fireside." 


GET  THE  BEST.] 


The  latent  IsHUe  of  thin  work  coraprisee  [GET  THE  LATEST. 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  U8,(iuu  Wordi*,  and  3U0U  Engravings, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  26,«)0  Titlen,  M'ith  pronunciation,  Ac,  (recently  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  in,(KiO  Not«d  Pen>on9 ;  also  various  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

"Webster  iisr  Viroini^. 

Warmly  indorMd  by  sncb  promliieiit  Edneaton  as 

B..P17RYEAR,  LL..  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Richmond  CoUef^e. 

JAME»  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  late  Chairman  of  Faculty,  VniTeralty  of  Va. 

^OAH  K.  DAVIS,  LL..  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Philoaoph^,  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  H.  RUFFNER,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKK,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Hollins  Inatltute. 

REV.  E.  E.  WIL.EY,  1>.  !>.,  Prea*t  Martha  Washinirton  College. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  Prea't  Wesleyan  Female  Institute. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CITSTIH  LEE,  Pres't  lVaMhins:ton  and  l«e  University. 

REV.  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  UniTerslty. 

EDIVARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  LL..  D.,  late  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  UniTerslty. 

REV.  £.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHEK,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres't  Roanoke  CoUege. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Principal  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Prefl't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REy.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON.  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV.  ^.  J.  SCHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  College. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Staukton,  Virginia,  October  8, 1886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary',  and  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  bcHt  in  the  English  language.  Wc  not  only  recognise  it  as  stand- 
ard authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  Preaident, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON,        B.  W.  LACY,  )   ,.  .  ,^ 

DRURY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY,  /  •'«^^"- 

In  1880  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  thsir 
Schools.  Seventv-six  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Webster. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Allthe  leadingSeries 

of  School  Books  published  m  this  countrv  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  ai'knovrledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

PublUKed  by  O.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  ft  CO.,  Sprinsfleld, ! 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 


AI.FRED  JKrilMlMlAHHS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  FayetteviUe  Street.  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TMTEMDIJf«  ADTERTISEKS   should   ad- 

^  drew 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sproce  fitreee.  Mew  T«rk  City, 

ForSELEOT  LIST  of  1,000  ITewspapeis. 

will  be  sent  FREE  on  »pplicatioD. 

IT    ST-A.3SrDS    -A-T    THE    IIE1-A.3D. 
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THE  LI&HT-RnNNM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heine  placed  with 
each  ••Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
•Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


with  or  without  Patent  Index. 


3000 

MORE  WORDS 

In  its  vocabulary  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary. 
In  quantity  of  matter,  it  is 
believed  to  W  the  largest 
book  published. 


The  b«iit  prmetieal   Eacllftk 

UmI.— QoArtarly  Rerlew,  Looden. 


Dletlonary  ex- 


30OO 

ENGRAVINGS, 

being  alx)ut  two  thoii»an< 
more  than  found  in  anj 

other  Am.  Dict'y. 
"  It  ij*  an  invaluable  com 
panion    in    every  Schoo 
and  at  every  Fireside." 


GET  THE  BEST.] 


The  latest  Issue  of  this  work  comprises  [GET  THE  LATEST. 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,(X)0  Words,  and  3000  Engravings, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  26,000  Titles,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (recently  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  lo,ooO  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

AV^EBSTER    IN   V^IROINI^. 

Warmly  indorMd  by  siicli  prominent  Edneiton  as 

B..P17RYEAR,  LL..  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Richmond  CoUei^e. 

JAMKS  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  late  Chairman  of  Facolty,  University  of  Va. 

^OAH  K.  DAVIS.  LL.  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Philoaoph^,  University  of  Virginia. 

1¥.  H.  RUFFNKR,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 

GEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  Virgrinia  Military  Institute. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKK,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Hollius  Institute. 

REV.  E.  £.  WILEY,  I>.  !>.,  Preset  Martha  Washinirton  Colle^^e. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Wesleyan  Female  Institnte. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  LEE,  Pres't  IVashingrton  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washingrton  and  Lee  University. 

EDIVARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  late  Prof.  Washinirton  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  E.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

tFULIUS  D.  DREHEK,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres't  Roanoke  College. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Principal  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

Riav.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres*t  Hampden  and  Sidney  CoUege. 

REV.  ^.  J.  SCHERER,  A.M.,  Pres't  MaHon  Female  College. 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Staunton,  Virginia,  October  8, 1886. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Diet ionar>',  and  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  Engii.'-h  language.  Wo  not  only  recognize  it  as  stand- 
ard authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[.Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  President, 

ROB'T  A.  KICHARDSON,        B.  W.  LACY,  )    r  ,„,^ 

DKURY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY,  /  '^^S^' 

In  188C.  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schools.  Seventv-six  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Webster. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  published  m  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

PublUKed  by  O.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  ft  CO.,  Sprinsfleld,  ] 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank -Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 


ALiFRED  WIImImIAJHIS  A  CO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetternlle  Street,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TNTEMDIJfCI  ADTERTISEBS   should  ad- 
*  dreM 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 

10  Sproce  Rtreet,  New  T«rk  City, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  ITewspapeis. 

Will  be  sent  FREE  on  appUcatloii. 

IT    ST-A-l^TDS    -A.T    THE    HBAID. 
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THE  LI&HT-RIINNDI6 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artidticallj  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
•Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Aclfnowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WUX  DO  ALL  KINBS  OF  BOOK  AMD  JOB  PRIirTIKO. 

laelndiDg  Books,  Pamphlets,  Osts1ogu«s,  GoUc«»  Jonrnals  and  Magasioes,  Letter-Heads,  Bill-Heads, 
Business  Oardt,  Cnrcalsrs,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 


Asd  |lve  better  material  and  workmanshi] 
States.    Send  for  tiamplee  and  prices 


»  for  LESS  MONET  than  any  esUblishment  in  the  United 
SEFORB  PLACING  ORDERS.    IT  WILL  PAT  TOO. 


J.  P.  BELL  &  CO., 

Manufiusturing  SUtioners,  Printera,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binden, 

8x6  Main  Street,  LsmchbuiiB^,  Va. 

Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Ednoatlon  for  nse  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  St%te  for  the 
foarth  tim-,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  inrite 
sebool  offlcials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORT  snldeet.  we  are  also 
the  anthorised  dittribnUng  agento  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  applioations  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
4^  Send  for  Price-List  and  Diwounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  ft  CO.,  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
DOBS  TOUR  SCH<K>Ii  NBJBSDA 

NEW  BLACKBOARD  ? 

DOBS  THE  OliD  SVBFACB 
NEED  RE-COATINC? 

Do  you  think  of  buying  a  Blackbosid  for 
anypfurpose?    Send  for  FREB  GaUkicne 

i;:::^^  ROBERTS  ft  FAY 

6«oH.ru.  pHiLABELPHin,  PA. 


laciC 


SliRfACEWARRAMTEoSjfe. 


TOWEAR   ^Vjt 


FAMOUS    FOII     THEIR     OLTRAdiLI 


13th  St. 
FINK   QUALITY 


OF   SURFACE. 


H  If  ^||*P 


MARVELLOUS  MEMORY 

DISCOVERY 

Wholly  unlike  Artifloial  Systems— Cure  of  Mind  ^rnn- 
dering— Any  book  learned  itioneieHilinff.  Piospectua, 
with  opinions  of  Mr.  Phootob,  the  A>^ronomer,  Hons. 
W.  W.  Abtou,  JnDAH  P.  Bknjamim,  Drs.  MmoB, 
Wood  and  othen,  mint  p<»Ht  pbrr,  hv 

PROF.  LOISETTE, 
SST  Fifth  ATeuae,  N«w  Torlu 


STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK  at 

SIGHT— use  the"  INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICS."  Sample  page  and  Cat- 

alogue  of  School  Books  free.    C.  DeSilver  &  Sons, 

No.   (M)  II02  Walnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


mCHERS! 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are 
used  for  conducting  day  schools  in 
good,  quiet  onler.  A  set  contains  230  large,  beautiful 
chromo.  excelsior,  merit,  and  credit  cards,  elegantly 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set,  $1  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50 
cents.  Lirge  set  sample*,  pretty  chromo  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  supplies,  20 
cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free.  All  post- 
paid. Stamps  taken.  FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  War- 
ren.  Pa. 


TJin^E3I2;SIT"Y"    OIF    "V"IK.a-I35ri^ 


Local  Ezauinations  for  1887. 

The  University  Locals  for  1887,  for  Bv)ys  and  Girls,  will  be  held  at  different  points  on 
April  28th,  29th»  and  30th.  Certificates  given  to  successful  candidates,  and  twenty  gold 
medals  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit.     For  schedules  and  full  information,  apply  to 

Prof.  CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

UnvversUy  of  Virginia, 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutIhc  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION- 1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SMabllslied  In  1887. 

8np«rior  B«Ua  of  Otgpmr  tmd  Am  moaatod 

wtth  the  beat  Jteory  Ampta^c,  fbr  CAtirdkM, 

5eAoob,  JWiM,  J>^Klorf«a,  OMrl-JkMwsf ,  Fir* 

iHomu,  IbiPtr  Oloelti.  ale.  Fmllg  WarrmUed. 

lUoatntad  OaUkgna  mm  Pre*. 
Vavdoum  a  Tivt,  lOX  B.  SdBu,  OioolBaalL 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  10  cts.  for  176  Pa^e  Pamphlet. 

YV^  ANTED.— Teachers  and  Students  seeking 

positions,  to  send  for  my 

f  eetly  Report  of  Vacancies  in  Scbools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER,  Mgr.^ 

Logansport,  Ind. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertislDg  in  newspapers  in  these  hard  times, 
without  first  obtaining  -  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Oko.  p.  Rowbll  k  Oo'h  Newspaper  a  dTertising  Bareau, 
No  10  Spruce  street,  New  York,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  estimates  are 
furnished  to  all  applicants  gratis.  Send  10  cents  for 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  or  newspaper  rates  and 
reference. 

If  you  think  of  expending  fl'ty  or  one 
hundred  dollars  In  adrertlslog  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  advertisement,  and  we  will 
tell  yon  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  possible  investment  for  you  to  make. 
Send  10  cents  for  our  176  page  pamph- 
let.   Address* 

OBO.  P.  ROWBLL  &  00*8  Niwspapkb  AnvikTisixo 
BvasAU,  to  Spruob  STasBT,  Niw  Yoax. 

(fields  are  scarce,  bnt  those  wbo  write  to 
SuoaoD  A  Co  .Portlaod,  Maine, will  receive 
free,  foil  Inrormstion  about  work  which 
thej  cao  do.  aod  li  ve  at  home,thHt  will  pay 
them  from  t5  to  $25  per  day.  Some  have 
earned  over  $51)  in  a  day.  Eitber  i>es.  voodr  or  old.  CaptUi 
not  required.  Yonareitarled  free.  ThoM  who  etart  at  once 
are  abaolutely  sure  of  aoajr  little  fortunca.    All  Is  new. 


liOLD 


"SHORT  quotations;' 

By  GEOBQE  C.  HODGES,  A.  Jf. 

An  elegant  little  volume  of  54  pages,  containing  choice  gems  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  one  hundred  popular  authors,  selected  with  care  and  unerring  judgment, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  For  use  in  the  school-room  it  has  few 
equals  and  no  superior.  Teachers^  Ministers^  Lawyers^  and  Doctors  are  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  it,  and  everyone  is  pleased  with  it. 

The  price  is  so  low  that  any  one  can  afford  it.  Send  for  a  copy,  examine  it,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  your  school. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  15  cents. 

if^  Special  rates  to  schools  and  dealers  ordering  in  quantities. 

Address      w.  L.  BELL,  Publisher, 

Columbia,  8.  C. 
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UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

La'OT',  Medicine,  Encineerins^  and  Agrionltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  $17^  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O,  University  of  Virginia. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted   to  the  interests  of  Education   in   all  tdepartments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  AdTance. 

OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Scientific  American,             Without  the  Journal, 

$3  20 

With  the  Journal, 

^365 

LittelPs  Living  Age, 

<« 

tt 

8  00 

it 

tt 

82s 

The  Century, 

<i 

tt 

4  00 

it 

tt 

4   50 

St.  Nicholas, 

i« 

tt 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

360 

Wide  Awake, 

u 

tt 

2  50 

tt 

tt 

3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

n 

it 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 
Baby  land, 

« 

ti 

z  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

<< 

tt 

50 

it 

it 

I  35 

Appleton's  Journal, 

it 

it 

3  00 

tt 

It 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

it 

a 

5  00 

tt 

ti 

5  25 

North  American  Review, 

tt 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

II 

5  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 

«l 

it 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  5c 

Magazine  of  American  History 

« 

1 

tt 

5  00 

it 

tt 

5  2; 

Harper's  Magazine, 

it 

a 

4  00 

it 

tt 

4   2f 

«         Weekly, 

*t 

it 

4  00 

ti 

it 

4  2« 

«         Bazar, 

a 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

4  2" 

«         Young  Folks, 

t( 

ti 

2  00 

it 

tt 

2  5< 

Education, 

(( 

i* 

3  00 

tt 

it 

3  2! 

Our  LitUe  Ones, 

u 

** 

I  50 

ti 

it 

2    I< 

National  Journal  of  Education, 

i< 

it 

2  50 

it 

it 

3  " 

The  American  Teacher, 

« 

it 

I  00 

tt 

tt 

I  7 

The  Teachers'  Institute, 

tt 

a 

I  25 

ti 

tt 

2  0 

Southern  Planter, 

a 

it 

I  25 

tt 

tt 

2  0 

Southwestern  Journal 

of  Education, 

ii 

a 

1  00 

it 

«• 

I  6 

Educational  News, 

it 

tt 

I  50 

tt 

tt 

I   7 

School  Music  Journal, 

tt 

it 

u 

it 

I   2 

Home  and  Farm, 

<i 

tt 

. .  •  • 

i< 

tt 

I   2 

Southern  Bivouac, 

(( 

it 

2  00 

i( 

It 

2  I 

Queries, 

it 

«f 

I   CO 

(f 

it 

I  ; 

New  York  School  Journal, 

ti 

(( 

2  50 

II 

it 

2  ^ 

Treasure  Trove, 

it 

a 

I  00 

If 

tt 

I  i 

Address 
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WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

It  is  ittK  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  imprac^cal 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter, 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible  ;  that 
is»  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dozen,  $1.20; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  x6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable*s  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. |     60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Bichmond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 

Box  139,       Rlchmonct,  Va* 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

At  Amherst  Colleg^e, 

begins  July  6th,  and  continues /ft;e  weeks*     Tweniy-two  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

Instruction  given  in  nine  languages.     Also  in  SyntooCf   LUenUure, 
Chemistry^  Art,  and  Music. 

President  Seelyk  writes  :  **  The  recent  session  of  the  school  (i886)  was  the  best 
y  et  held  in  respect  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  interest  with 
which  the  pupils  were  inspired.   It  was  an  inspiration  even  to  be  an  on-looker.'*    For 
circular  and  programme,  address 
(Mention  this  JoumaL)  Professor  W.  L.  MONTAGUE^ 

AmhefBt,  Mam. 
(190) 


HISTORY. 


SHELDON^S  GENERAL  HI8TOBT 

follows  the  "  Seminary  Method,"  now  lapidly 
superseding  every  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  oar  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  schools 
without  access  to  large  hbraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  number  of  schools  are  already  using  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just  receive^)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  **  Our  work  in  Shel- 
dou*s  Mistory  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  uur  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  author's  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  |i.6o.  Price  of  Teachers*  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  **  Greek  and  Roman  Histoiy." 
Price  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  iVALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  S:ates  hii»tory  (Price,  50  cerjl-;),  and  small  outlines  of  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per  hundred. 

HALVS  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  HISTORY  Ss, 
invaluable  to  teachers.     Price,  $1.30. 

ALLEN'S  HISTOR  Y  7  OPICS,  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  covers  Ancient, 
Modern,  and  United  States  History,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  works. 
Price,  25  cents. 

D.  0.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Fiil)!isli6rs.  Boston,  New  M,  and  CHicaeo. 
QURRENT   EVENTS. 

If  you  wish  to  try  the  study  of  currrent  events  in  your  school,  HERE  IS  YOUR 
CHANCE.  For  |2  I  will  send  ro  one  address  TWENTY  copies  of  THE  WEEK'S 
CURRENT  for  any  TEN  WEEKS  ending  hy  or  before  June  13,  1887.  More  but 
not  less  at  the  same  rate.  ONE  HUNDRED  copies  to  one  address  for  the  TEN 
weeks  for  only  %%,  As  a  clean,  careful,  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  news  of 
the  week,  THE  WEE'KS  CURRENT  has  no  peer.     It  furnishes  the  best  of 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

IN  ITS  LITERATURE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE,  with  full  note^^,  is  now  running,  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  school  year.  It  began  March  7th.  Back  numbers 
sent  at  regular  yearly  rates  as  long  as  they  last.  A  good  opportunity  to  start  your 
.pupils  in  the  study  of 

SHAKESPEARE! 


VAILE'S  GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING 

trains  pupils  to  read  with  their  eyes  open.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Send  ^2,  telling 
what  grade  or  grades  you  want,  and  how  many  in  each  grade,  and  you  will  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  what  you  will  get. 

If  you  want  the  most  perfect  and  complete  outfit  of^WORD  CARDS  (about  2,000 
in  the  market),  send  %\^  or  subscribe  for  INTELLIGENCE,  (a  large,  16-page  semi- 
monthly, 1 1. 50  per  year),  sending  $1.80.  Address, 

E.  O.  VAIIjE^  TuUisher, 

Oak  Park  (Chicago),  UL 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

At  Amherst  College, 

begins  July  6th,  and  continues /ft;e  weehSm  Twenty-two  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Instruction  given  in  nine  languages.  Also  in  SfpUaoDp  Idterature, 
Chemistry^  Art^  and  MuMc. 

President  Seelye  writes  :  **  The  recent  session  of  the  school  (i886)  was  the  best 
y  et  held  in  respect  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  interest  with 
which  the  pupils  were  inspired.  It  was  an  inspiration  even  to  be  an  on-looker."  For 
circular  and  programme,  address 

{Mention  this  Journal,)  Professor   W.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

AmhefBt,  Mass. 
(190) 
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■L  X  XV^  X  V^  X  V  X  •  superseding  every  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  oar  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  book  is  espe'cially  adapted  to  schools 
without  access  to  large  hbraries,  containing  wiihin  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  number  of  schools  are  already  using  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just  received)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  School^,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  "  Our  work  in  Shel- 
don's History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  author's  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  ^i.6o.  Price  of  Teachers'  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  "  Greek  and  Roman  Histoiy." 
Price  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  tVALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  S:ates  history  (Price,  50  cerjt>),  and  small  outlines  of  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  %\.^o  per  hundred. 

BALL'S  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  HISTORY \& 
invaluable  to  teachers.     Price,  $1.30. 

ALLEN'S  HISTORY  7 OPICS,  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  covers  Ancient, 
Modern,  and  United  States  History,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  works. 
Price,  25  cents. 
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QURRENT   EVENTS. 

If  you  wish  to  try  the  study  of  currrent  events  in  your  school,  HERE  IS  YOUR 
CHANCE.  For  $2  I  will  send  ro  one  address  TWENTY  copies  of  THE  WEEK'S 
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IN  ITS  LITERATURE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE,  with  full  note^,  is  now  running,  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  school  year.  It  began  March  7th.  Back  numbers 
sent  at  regular  yearly  rates  as  long  as  they  last.  A  good  opportunity  to  start  your 
.pupils  in  the  study  of 
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trains  pupils  to  read  with  their  eyes  open.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Send  |2,  telling 
what  grade  or  grades  you  want,  and  how  many  in  each  grade,  and  you  will  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  what  you  will  get. 

If  you  want  the  most  perfect  and  complete  outfit  of^WORD  CARDS  (about  2,000 
in  the  market),  send  ^i,  or  subscribe  for  INTELLIGENCE,  (a  large,  16-page  semi- 
monthly, 1 1.50  per  year),  sending  ^1.80.  Address, 
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Unabridged cWrto  DicTiojrARir 

DICTIONARY 

English  Language. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

DENISON'S   PATENT   INDEX. 

EDITION  OF  18S7  CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS 
NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER. 

ENLARGED   BY  THE   ADDITION    OF    A    NEW   PRONOUNCING  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY  of  nearly  12,000  personages,  and  a  NEW 
PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  W^ORLD,  noting  and 
locating  over  20,000  places.     Containing  also  over 

.  TWELVE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  NEW  WORDS, 

RECENTLY  ADDED,  TOGETHER    WITH 

A  Table  of  Five  Thousand  Words  in  General  Use, 
With  their  Synonymes. 

Illustrated  with  Wood-Cuts  and  full-page  plates.  The  NATIONAL  STAND- 
ARD OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Every  edition  of  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Bryant,  Irving,  Whiltier,  and  other  eminent  American  authors,  follows  Worcester. 
"  It  presents  the  usage  of  all  great  English  writers."  It  is^the  authority  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  of  the  National  Departments  at 
Washington. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  :  "  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  constantly  lain 
on  my  table  for  daily  use,  and  Webster's  reposed  on  my  shelves  for  occasional  con- 
sultation." 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  Pronunciation. — Worcester's  Dictionary 
presents  the  accepted  usage  of  our  best  public  speakers,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the 
standard  by  our  leading  orators — Everett,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Garfield,  Hillard,  and 
others.     Most  clergymen  and  lawyers  use  Worcester  as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

The  Standard  at  the  University  of  Virginia. — *•  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their  standard,  and  are  now  stronger 
than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University : 

«*At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

***  Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords, 
the  most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

"  *Resohfed,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'     They  were  passed." 
WORCESTER'S   SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELL- 
ING, PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.  WORCESTER'S  DICTION- 
ARIES  were  adopted  June  isi,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

These  dictionaries  contain  more  words  than  any  others  of  similar  grade.  Adopted 
and  used  in  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Bostcm,  Cambridge,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Worcester,  Lowell,  and  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia.  Used 
exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools.  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of 
our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

NOW  READY, 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  READERS 

By  W.  H.  WEICK  knd  C   GREBNER. 

For  German  and  English  Classes. 


Eolectie  German  Primer,    -  .  - 

Eoleotio  Germin  First  Reader, 
Eoleotio  German  Second  Reader, 
Eoleotio  German  Tliird  Reader, 
Eoleotio  German  Foortfi  Reader^  - 

Embracing  a  thorough  course  in  Language  Lessons  and  Composition,  Translation 
Exercises,  German  Leuons  with  interlinear  Translations,  German  Script  Lttson$,etc. 
Richly  illustrated.  The  only  German  Series  published  equal  in  merit  and  attractive- 
ness to  McGu&y's  Revised  Readers. 


Sample  Copy  and 

Biohange 

IiitrodQetio&  Prka. 

Price. 

$0.20 

$0.12 

.25 

.15 

.35 

.20 

.42 

.25 

Nearly  Ready. 

Other  New  Publications. 

WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY.— By  E.  E.  "White,  Superintemfent  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.     Author  of  White's  Arithmetics.         Mailing  price,  #1.17. 

McQUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST.— Ten  thousand  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer 
and  Readers,  arranged  in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books. 
16  mo.,  So  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  ^opy  price,  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANQUAQE  LESSONS.— By  M.  £.  ThtXhcimtr.author  of  His- 
torics.  Profusely  lilustrcUed,  Full  cloth.    Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  35  cts^ 

RAY'S  ARITHMETIC  TABLETS.— Eight  Tablets  (Nos.  i  to  8)  with  test 
problems  in  Arithmetic  for  every  grade.  Single  Tablet  by  mail,  post  paid,  10  cents; 
per  dozen,  ^i,  ^ 

ABORN'S  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— By  Frank 
Abora,  Sup't  of  Drawing,  Cleveland  Public  iichools.  Geometrical  and  Constructive 
Drawing,  with  problems.  i6mo.,4Zi  pp.  Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price^35cts. 

ECLECTIC  MANUAL  OP  METHODS.— How  to  teach  Language  Lessons, 
Composition,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and 
Pliysiology.  Adapted  especially  to  assist  the  many  thousands  of  teachers  using  (he 
text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series.  262  pages.  Full  Cloth.  Mailing 
price,  70  cents. 

Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

137  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  28  Bond  Street,  N.  Y. 


.    1 

li 

New  Text-Books  in  Language  Les- 
sons and  Grammar. 


The  fol lowing  Text  Books  on  Language  and  Grammar  are  not  intended  as  a  con- 
secutive course,  but  are  each  independent  of  the  other. 

MAXWELL'S  PRIMARY  LESSONS. 

LESSONS  IN  LANG.UAGE  AND  COMPOSITION,  for   Primary    Classes.    By 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Supewntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.     144  pages.     Illustrated.   i6mo.   Boards.   Price  for  examination,  30  cents. 
**  To  train  young  children  in  the  proper  use  of  the  words  that  belong  to  a  child's 

vocabulary,  and  to  give  them  facility  in  the  use  of  such  sentence  forms  as  they  can 

readily  imitate  and  employ." 

BARNES'  SHORT  STUDIES. 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH,  for  Primary  and   Intermediate  classes.     220 
pages.     Illustrated,     i-dmo.     Illuminated  Cover.     Price  for  examination,  50  cents. 
"  In  Grammar,  Barnes*  •  Short  Studies  in  English '  has  first  place  for  pains  be- 
stowed upon  the  arrangement,  and  especially  for  beauty  of  illustration. — New  Yori 
School  BulleHn, 

"  If  a  teacher  or  parent  wishes  to  afford  real  satisfaction  to  the  children  under  his  or 
her  charge,  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  the  use  of  language,  we  recommend  them 
to  get  a  copy  of  'Short.  Studies  in  English,*  in  which  they  will  find  a  rare  book." — 
The  Academy  Quarterly^  New   York. 

SILLS  ESSENTIALS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  Intermediate  and  Gram- 
•  mar  School  classes.     By  J.  M.  6.  Sill,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Detroit,  Mich.     200  pages.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     Cloth.     Price  for  examination, 

60  cents. 

*•  Its  definitions -are  clear  and  easily  remembered.  It  is  rendered  at  oiicc  brief  and 
comprehensive  by  the  omis<5inn  ol  useless  and  unmeaning  cla«<si6cadons." — Professor 
D,  S.  Waterman,  Gloi^er^  Vt, 

"  It  is  a  safe  book  when  teachers  arc  incompetent  or  frequently  changed.*' — Super- 
intendent Q.  F.  Fletcher,  Marlborough^  Mass. 

COBBETrS  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Advanced  Pupils  and  Teachers'  desks.  By  William 
Cobbett,  with  notes  by  Robert  Waters.  School  Edition.  286  pages.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
Price  for  examination,  75  cents. 

This  Grammar,  Hazlett  says,  "is  as  intereresting  as  a  story  book.**  Bulwer  calls 
it  *'the  only  amusing  Grammar  in  the  world,'*  and  Richard  Grant  White  sets  it  down 
as  "  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  Grammar  to  be  used  with  advantage  in  teaching." 
All  teachers  should  possess  a  copy,  and  recommend  it  for  supplementary  and  home 
reading.     Waters*  Noters  are  essential. 


To  facilitate  examination  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Grainmars,  we  offer  to 
send  them  one  or  all,  postage  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  subject  to  return  if  not 
adopted.     Address 
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Normal  Methods  of  Beoitations. 

BY  PRES.  ALFRED  HOLBROOK. 

In  any  scheme  of  didactics  the  recitation  must  hold  the  first  place. 
In  order  that  we  may  the  better  understand  the  professional  value  of 
the  teacher's  power  in  recitation,  I  shall  first  give  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  proper  objects  and  aims  of  this  department  of  the  teacher's 
activity  and  influence. 

The  general  aim  of  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  recitation  may 
be  stated  as  that  of  aiding  the  pupil  in  securing  the  best  discipline 
and  culture  of  which  he  is  capable  during  his  course  of  instruction. 
By  discipline  I  mean  such  a  habit  of  earnest  and  persistent  applica- 
tion as  will  convert  any  necessary  duty,  however  formidable  or  re- 
pulsive it  may  be  in  itself,  into  an  increasing  pleasure  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  triumphant  success.  By  culture  I  mean  such  a 
broadening  and  deepening  of  his  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  as  will  enable  him  to  make  himself  acceptable  in 
any  company  or  association,  either  public  or  private. 

I  shall  here  discuss  briefly,  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
special  objects  aiming  at  such  discipline  and  culture. 

The  Power  of  Thorough  Investigation, — It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  effort  of  students,  as  directed  by  many 
teachers,  is  given  to  memorizing  the  words  of  a  single  text-book,  or 
at  best,  of  memorizing  the  ideas  of  a  text-book,  to  be  expressed, 
somewhat,  in  the  pupil's  own  language.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
very  narrow  view  and  comparatively  useless  practice.  It  is  desirable, 
first,  last  and  always,  to  free  the  minds  and  habits  of  our  pupils  from 
depending  upon  either  text-book  or  teacher.  Independent  activity 
is  essential  to  any  correct  form  of  discipline.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  he  is  the  most  skilful  teacher  who  soonest  makes  himself  useless ; 
hence,  it  is  the  part  of  the  true  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  to  investi- 
gate every  subject  in  several  books  and  to  expect  of  him  a  mastery 
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of  the  subject  in  language  that  shall  demonstrate  to  the  teacher  that 
the  pupil  is  not  hampered  nor  hide-bound  by  a  single  book.  It  will 
be  objected  to  this  plan  of  using  reference  books  in  addition  to  the 
text-book,  I  am  aware,  that  the  lessons  will,  of  necessity,  be  much 
shorter,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  from  the  increasing  and 
cumulative  interest  of  the  pupil  the  time  will  be  so  much  more  ear- 
nestly employed  that  this  objection  has  no  force,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  teacher,  under  proper  management  of  his  class,  can  assign 
longer  lessons,  to  be  mastered  in  the  same  length  of  time,  by  giving 
his  pupils  access  to  several  works  rather  than  confining  them  to  the 
dogmatism  and  monotony  of  one. 

Appreciation  of  Logical  Sequence  as  the  Means  of  Training  the 
Memory. — The  word  memorizing,  or  even  the  idea  of  memorizing, 
in  a  large  measure,  disqualifies  the  student  for  the  highest  function 
of  memory.  The  memory  of  words  and  the  memory  of  disconnected 
ideas,  or  even  ideas  connected  with  each  other  in  local  sequence  on 
a  page  or  in  chapters,  is  perhaps  worth  cultivating,  but  the  only 
memory  that  will  serve  a  practical  man,  either  in  business  or  in  pub- 
lic speaking,,  is  a  logical  memory.  Every  good  mind,  by  its  own 
natural  powers,  grasps  with  avidity  and  holds  with  tenacity  a  true 
logical  arrangement  of  facts,  principles,  deductions,  laws  and  appli- 
cations in  their  natural  deductive,  inductive,  logical  relations.  The 
recitation  conducted  with  this  function  of  memory  constantly  in  view 
will  prove  immensely  more  efficient  in  every  regard  and  vastly  more 
exciting  and  all-controlling  in  the  management  of  a  class.  After 
more  or  less  practice  in  this  method  of  recitation,  depending  upon 
the  logical  sequence  involved  in  the  subject  the  teacher  may  conduct 
the  recitation,  to  a  large  extent,  without  proposing  questions  or  offer- 
ing suggestions,  trusting  the  subjects  entirely  to  the  pupils  as  they 
may  be  called  upon  in  any  irregular  manner  to  proceed  with  the  reci- 
tation, each  occupying  as  much  time  as  may  be  judged  desirable  by 
the  teacher.  It  is  understood  that  while  the  teacher,  in  conducting  a 
recitation  in  this  manner,  preserves  order  and  indicates  who  shall 
take  up  the  line  of  discussion,  he  does  not  himself  criticise  the  words 
nor  fill  up  the  deficiencies;  but  when  the  pupil  is  excused,  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  class  to  raise  any  objections,  fill  up  any 
deficiencies  or  present  any  questions  which  may  be  legitimate  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  just  closed.  Possibly  few  teachers  who 
have  not  ti  ied  this  plan  will  think  it  practicable,  but  not  a  few  teachers 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  managing  their  classes  by  this 
method,  even  classes  of  boys  and  girls.     The  success  of  the  plan 
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depends  upon  the  teacher's  power  in  exciting  a  relish  for  logical 
sequence  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  his  class. 

GrammaHcal  Consistency  and  Rhetorical  Precision, — If  the  teacher 
is  defective  in  either  of  these  particulars  in  his  own  communications 
to  his  school  and  to  his  classes,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  him 
to  excite  that  regard  for  grammatical  purity  and  rhetorical  beauty 
which  will  give  a  real  relish  to  these  characteristics  of  culture  and 
close  thought ;  but  as  he  learns  to  submit  himself  to  the  sharp  criti- 
cism of  his  class,  and  every  member  of  the  class  in  every  exercise  is 
subjected  to  the  careful  and  prompt  criticism  of  his  fellow-pupils,  the 
teacher  will  improve  more  rapidly  than  his  pupils  in  correcting  his 
own  faults.  It  must  be  noticed  here  that  the  criticising  of  others  in 
a  class  managed  on  this  plan  will  be  immeasurably  more  effective 
in  correcting  the  faults  of  any  pupil  than  his  being  criticised  himself 
by  other  members  of  the  class.  Reaction  in  this  case  is  immensely 
more  effective  than  action,  as  it  is  in  all  social  and  moral  relations. 
The  teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment  in  restraining  the  possible 
tendency  to  recrimination  in  criticism,  and  cutting  short  criticism 
at  any  moment  where  he  feels  that  it  is  doing  more  harm  than 
good. 

Rapid,  Coherent  and  Impressive  Delivery, — That  uncertain,  hesi- 
tating, flabby,  sloppy  habit  of  expression  which  is,  in  almost  every 
school,  practiced  by  the  teacher  and  tolerated  in  the  pupils  is  one 
of  the  worst  evils  prevalent  in  our  educational  institutions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  It  is  merely  laziness  in  the  pupils  and  incompetency 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  nothing  valuable  secured  with- 
out effort,  but  earnest  and  impressive  speech  is  one  of  those  attain- 
ments that  requires  earnest  unremitting  effort  by  any  one  and  every 
one  who  aspires  to  usefulness  as  a  thinker  and  a  speaker.  The  de- 
termined effort  of  the  teacher  in  this  direction  is,  in  a  measure,  con- 
tagious ;  the  pupils  appreciate  and  admire  it  and  will  each  for  himself 
make  an  honest  and  determined  effort  to  excel  the  rest  of  the  class 
and  more  especially  to  improve  himself  in  this  most  difficult  of  all 
acquirements.  In  order  to  give  the  pupil  more  distinct,  personal  re- 
sponsibility he  should  always  rise  and  address  the  teacher  as  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  thus  holding  the  attention  of  every  pupil 
in  the  class,  winning  the  respect  of  the  teacher  and  increasing  his 
confidence  in  himself. 

To  Develop  the  Earnest  and  Persistent  Attention  of  every  Pupil 
in  the  Class, — It  is  a  mistake  of  many  teachers  that  they  allow  them- 
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selves  to  be  deceived  by  holding  the  attention  of  a  few  favored  pupils, 
while,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  the  class  have  no  especial  interest 
and  bestow  no  earnest  attention  upon  the  class  discussions  or  class 
criticisms.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  so  to  vary  and  energize 
every  recitation  that  the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  the  exercise  shall 
win,  and  hold  the  persistent  attention  of  the  most  stupid  and  mis- 
chievous. Unless  this  is  accomplished,  the  recitation  is  bestowed  in 
its  influence  almost  entirely  where  it  is  least  needed,  and  utterly 
fails  of  reaching  those  who  most  need  its  inspiration  and  controlling 
power.  I  do  not  know  that  any  specific  directions  can  be  given  that 
can  be  successfully  followed  by  any  teacher  in  any  two  successive 
recitations,  and  much  less  so  given  as  to  make  every  teacher  a  suc- 
cess in  this  most  difficult  part  of  his  labor,  namely,  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  backward  pupils,  and  of  the  most  vivacious,  during 
the  entire  recitation.  Possibly  a  few  suggestions  can  be  given  which 
may  be  made  available  by  different  teachers  in  using  diiTerent  methods 
of  reaching  this  difficulty. 

First:  The  teacher  should  avoid  favoritism  and  having  it  under- 
stood or  even  suspected  that  he  has  one  or  more  pet  pupils. 

Second:  No  teacher  will  pursue  such  a  course  of  neglect  or  cap- 
tiousness  with  any  pupil  that  he  or  she  may  think  that  the  teacher  is 
not  entirely  friendly  and  sympathetic  with  that  pupil. 

Third:  The  teacher  will  not  demand  or  expect  *' perfect  lessons" 
of  any  member  of  his  class,  nor  expect  or  demand  equal  results  from 
equal  time  and  effort,  but  he  must  be  satisfied  and  gratified  with  the 
fact  that  the  backward  pupil  has  done  just  as  well  as  he  could. 

Fourth:  The  teacher  must  avoid  every  form  of  reward  which 
will  encourage  one  or  more  pupils  while  it  discourages  the  rest  of 
the  class. 

Fifth:  The  teacher  must  be  better  prepared  on  the  lesson  of  the 
class  in  every  direction  than  is  possible  for  any  or  every  pupil. 

Sixth:  The  teacher  should  so  manage  his  class,  that  every  pupil 
will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  called  upon  in  the  recitation  and  will  feel 
in  a  measure  neglected  if  he  is  not  favored  with  some  opportunity 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  recitation. 

To  Determine  the  Standing  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Class  so  that  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  assign  appropriate  work  for  the  next  recita- 
tion and  give  such  preliminary  work  as  shall  excite  the  highest  pos- 
sible interest  in  the  class  for  its  preparation  at  their  desks  or  in  their 
study  rooms. 
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It  is  a  practice  of  many  teachers  to  require  perfect  lessons ;  to  as 
sign  these  lessons  by  the  page  or  chapter  with  little  reference  to  the 
great  disparity  in  advancement  and  power  of  the  different  pupils. 
This  practice  of  itself  tends  to  make  the  repressing  and  scolding  of 
the  quick  and  active  necessary  from  the  fact  that  they  can  accom- 
plish the  work  of  the  average  pupils  in  perhaps  half  the  time,  and, 
of  course,  have  abundant  time  for  mischief  It  also  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  slow  and  backward  ones  as  being  expected  and  required 
to  do  as  much  as  the  quickest  in  the  same  length  of  time,  as  those 
who,  perhaps,  have  gone  over  the  subject  time  and  time  again  and 
who  are  immeasurably  better  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
involved. 

One  great  object  and  aim  is  to  avoid  doing  the  ,work  of  the  stu- 
dents in  order  to  gain  their  good  will.  Every  competent  teacher 
knows  that  it  is  immeasurably  easier  to  lecture  the  class  upon  the 
subject  in  hand  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  recitation  in  his  own  defi- 
nitions, and  explanations  and  illustrations,  than  it  is  to  get  this  work 
out  of  the  students.  In  other  words  the  laziest  teacher  is  commonly 
the  one  who  does  the  most  of  the  work  of  the  students,  that  is,  the  work 
that  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves.  Laziness  and  dishonesty  are  but 
synonyms  in  this  connection.  Who  does  not  know  that  it  requires  the 
sternest  integrity,  the  most  energetic  self-denial  and  the  most  persistent 
faithfulness  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  to  hold  them  to  earnest, 
faithful,  persistent  work  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons  1  Who  does 
not  know  that  it  requires  the  most  skillful  management  to  have  pupils 
continually  and  increasingly  interested  in  developing  their  own  powers 
of  investigation  and  their  own  fluency  and  cogency  of  expression  in 
every  class  exercise  ?  The  temptation  to  let  them  sit  passively  and 
admiringly  is  always  too  strong  for  any  teacher  who  is  not  incor- 
ruptible, honest  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
pupils. 

Concluding  Remarks, — I  have  thus  given  some  of  the  most  salient, 
worthy  objects  aimed  at  by  the  studious,  progressive  teacher.  He 
will  improve  on  himself  from  term  to  term,  from  year  to  year,  cor- 
recting his  own  faults  and  deficiencies,  ever  keeping  his  ideal  in  ad- 
vance of  his  real  attainments,  in  securing  in  the  least  possible  time 
and  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  discipline  and  culture  of  his 
pupils. —  77ie  Normal  Exponent 
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The  Flaoe  of  Manaal  Training  in  the  General  Scheme  of  Ednoation. 

BY  MAY  MACKINTOSH,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Manual  training  is  now  an  established  &ct.  It  has  its  friends,  its 
enemies,  and  it  has  those  who  are  neither  foes  nor  friends,  because, 
while  they  admit  the  usefulness  of  industrial  work  for  intending  arti- 
sans or  mechanics,  they  do  not  understand  its  full  scope  and  possi- 
bilities in  aiding  the  development  of  the  whole  human  being.  It 
seems,  therefore,  a  fitting  time  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  aims 
of  manual  training,  and  of  its  place  among  the  aids  to  the  completest 
development  of  the  child. 

Taking  the  risk  of  restating  a  few  threadbare  truths,  there  are 
the  following  points  to  be  considered  : 

First.  Does  the  child  come  to  us  as  merely  a  little — a  very  little — 
intellect?  or,  does  this  intellect  bring  along  with  it  a  restless  body 
and  busy  fingers,  that  are  always  demanding  employment  as  well  ? 
We  have  to  train  the  complete  child.  Why  do  we  divide  him  into 
thirds,  so  to  speak,  and  arbitrarily  decide  to  educate  his  intellect 
alone,  leaving  his  moral  and  physical  nature  to  lie  dormant  or  run 
wild  according  to  the  individual  character  ? 

This  suppression  of  the  natural  physical  needs  and  demands  seems 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  asceticism,  when  the  greatest  saint  was  he 
who  most  "  mortified  the  flesh."  A  learned  man,  with  the  frame  of 
a  Hercules,  seemed  to  our  forefathers,  of  Chaucer's,  and  even  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  an  anomaly  too  monstrous  to  be  conceived  of. 
It  is  true  we  hear  occasionally  quoted  mens  sana  in  corpore  sane  ; 
but  look  for  a  moment  at  the  examination  papers  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  find  how  much  more  both  teachers  and  pupils  think  of 
getting  a  high  percentage  than  of  preserving  their  health,  and  with  it 
their  future  ability  to  do  good  work  in  the  world,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  new  reading  of  the  motto  would  be,  *'  a  vigorously 
worked  mind  in  an  unsound  body  !  " 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  long-disused  muscles  lose,  more  or  less 
completely,  their  power  of  action,  and  pianists  wish  to  have  their 
pupils  begin  as  soon  as  possible,  because  young  muscles  are  most 
pliable.  Why  then  defer  manual  training  till  an  acquired  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  makes  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  good  results  ?  I 
speak  advisedly,  for  while  teaching  some  rough  boys  and  girls  in  an 
impromptu  *' vacation  school"  some  of  the  manual  works  of  the 
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kindergarten,  I  discovered  that  boys  of  ten  and  eleven  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  doing  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  that  is 
done  easily  by  our  little  four  or  five  year  olds  on  entering  the  kinder- 
garten. The  particular  work  was  the  weaving,  which  demands  a 
pretty  equal  use  of  doih  hands,  and  in  this  fact  may  lie  the  explana- 
tion of  the  awkwardness  shown,  for  while  in  general  school-work 
the  right  hand  is  systematically  trained  the  left  is  entirely  neglected. 

Emerson  says  something  to  this  effect — that  for  every  new  inven- 
tion  thought  out,  every  new  discovery  made,  we  must  pay  back  in 
some  other  form  to  keep  the  balance  true.  Thus  if  we  invent 
carriages,  we  lose  the  power  of  walking  immense  distances  by  the 
very  disuse  of  it ;  or,  as  in  natural  phenomena,  whenever  the  sea 
encroaches  on  one  part  of  the  land  it  recedes  from  it  at  another. 

And  it  really  seems  that  since  the  introduction  of  so  much 
machinery  the  skilled  workmanship  of  the  hand  has  been  steadily  on 
the  decrease.  Now,  machinery  originated  in  the  attempt  of  skilled 
workmen  to  make  their  work  still  finer  and  easier  of  accomplishment, 
and  probably  none  but  the  simplest  contrivances  could  have  been 
invented  had  not  the  skilled  hand  been  ready  to  manifest  the  thought 
of  the  creative  brain.  Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the  inventions 
of  the  future  if  we  neglect  to  supply  the  conditions  needful  for  their 
evolution  ? 

Now  if  we  may  take  for  granted  that  we  shall  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child  by  educating  his  whole  three-fold  nature  from  the  first, 
the  next  question  that  arises  is,  how  to  do  it. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  training  of  the  moral  nature,  not 
because  unimportant,  but  because  too  important  to  be  considered  as 
a  subsidiary  interest,  and  leaving  also  the  intellectual  side,  because 
there  is  no  fear  of  i/s  becoming  neglected  for  the  next  hundred  years 
or  so,  let  us  with  Froebel  consider  the  first  possibilities  of  hand-train- 
ing for  the  infant  and  the  young  child. 

At  first  the  infant  cannot  even  grasp,  its  hands  lie  passive,  or  are 
thrown  aimlessly  about.  Next,  it  grasps  tighdy  whatever  it  can 
reach,  but  cannot  calculate  distances.  Then,  as  Rousseau  says,  "  It 
is  better  to  carry  the  child  to  the  object  than  to  bring  the  object  to 
the  child,''  as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  distance  is  more  impressed 
upon  the  child's  mind.  It  is  true  that  Rousseau  had  more  thought 
of  the  moral  than  of  the  physical  training  when  giving  this  advice, 
but  it  is  a  valuable  hint  for  our  purposes  as  well ;  and  Froebel 
wishes  the  mother  to  provide  a  soft,  colored  ball,  attached  to  a  string, 
with  which  to  play  with  the  child,  and  bring  the  little  muscles  into 
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pla3rful  activity.     The  ball  \9  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  cost  the  child 
a  little  effort  in  grasping  it. 

Then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  other  gifts  and  occupations  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  some  of  the  games,  come  in  to  carry  on  this  train- 
ing, and  nearly  all  of  them  train  both  hands  equally.  I  may  men- 
tion here  having  seen  fine  results  in  drawing,  with  two  hands  of 
forms  alike  on  each  side— a  piece  of  chalk  being  held  in  each  hand. 
This  I  saw  done  by  the  pupils  graduated  from  the  kindergarten  of 
the  Froebel  Academy,  Brooklyn.  Now  while  this  accomplishment  is 
limited  in  its  immediate  use — being  only  applicable  in  the  drawing  of 
manufactured  articles  and  geometric  figures— it  is  an  excellent  disci- 
pline of  hand  and  eye  when  used  occasionally.  As  yet  I  have  only 
used  it  in  drawing  squares,  etc.,  all  the  class  making  the  same  lines 
at  the  same  time,  and  I  have  had  satisfactory  results.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  use  this  method  it  shortens  the  time  of  out-lining  by  one- 
half,  but  it  is  necessary  to  caution  the  children  that  few  if  any 
natural  objects  are  the  same  on  each  side.  Thus  drawing  a  butterfly, 
a  bee,  a  fish,  a  leaf,  or  some  trees  with  both  hands,  would  at  first 
seem  to  be  allowable ;  but  fuller  observation  will  generally  show  some 
minute  difference  between  the  sides,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  fullest 
observation  of  all  objects  brought  to  their  notice  is  expected  of  our 
pupils. 

After  the  children  leave  the  kindergarten  I  would  not  have  a  sud- 
den and  startling  change  in  the  nature  of  their  employments.  They 
must  begin  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  True.  But  for  what  reason 
do  people  learn  to  read  and  write  ?  Is  it  that  they  are  to  be  mere 
copyists  ?  that  all  the  literature  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  skilful  hash 
of  what  has  gone  before  ?  or  are  they  to  learn  how  to  record  their 
own  thoughts — simple  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  complex- 
ity— and  their  observations  and  discoveries  of  Nature's  ways  ?  There- 
fore the  reading  and  writing  lessons  should  be  called  **  thought** 
rather  than  "language  lessons/-  and  should  be  closely  connected 
with  the  child's  own  work  and  discoveries ;  and  just  here  work  accord- 
ing to  the  principle — followed  by  Froebel  in  the  kindergarten — of 
letting  the  hand  show  what  is  in  the  brain,  should  be  carried  on,  and 
not  let  drop,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  when  the  kindergarten-child 
enters  school. 

Of  all  manual  training,  drawing^^r^^^r/v  taught — is  the  most 
economical.  By  "  properly  taught,*'  I  mean  that  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  draw  from  the  object  from  the  first,  and  not  exercised  in 
servile  copying  from  fiat  patterns,  and  every  child  can  be  trained  to 
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s^^  the  object  sufficiently  well  to  make  an  unmistakable  though  rude 
drawing  of  it.  I  am  not  speaking  of  genius  in  drawing,  but  of  what 
is  possible  for  children,  who  if  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the  right 
training  would  say  of  themselves  "that  they  could  not  draw  a 
straight  line/'  Agassiz  always  required  his  students  to  draw  the 
specimens  they  studied,  and  considered  it  a  valuable  part  of  their 
training,  and  it  is  certain  that  one  never  knows  the  minute  particu- 
lars about  any  given  object  so  well  as  after  an  attempt  to  draw  it,  or 
model  it  in  clay.  Modelling  in  clay  is  in  some  ways  to  be  preferred 
to  drawing,  for  while  drawing  only  gives  one  view  of  the  object,  in 
modeling  the  whole  is  imitated,  and  consequently  closely  observed. 

In  addition,  where  small  classes  will  permit,  I  would  keep  the 
advanced  weaving  (already  mentioned)  with  the  paper-folding,  and 
the  paper-cutting  and  pasting  of  the  kindergarten,  as  the  last  two 
occupations  are  invaluable  for  training  children  to  use  every  scrap  of 
material,  and  to  finish  with  neatness.  This  would  be  the  manual 
work  of  the  first  year  of  school,  with  possibly  the  making  of  skele- 
ton geometric  solids  in  peas-work — the  soaked  peas  forming  the 
connections  of  the  edges  of  the  solid,  which  are  represented  by  thin 
sticks. 

So  far  I  can  speak  from  experience,  and  in  continuing  to  work  out 
the  connection  of  manual  training  with  school-work,  I  shall  take  up 
the  course  of  work  taken  in  the  Working  Men's  School  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York  city,  only  modifying  it  some- 
what as  required  by  circumstances.  This  course  includes  clay  and 
cardboard  cutting  and  modeling,  wood  and  metal  work  of  different 
descriptions,  and  of  course  the  drawing  continued.  Plain  sewing 
and  cooking  is  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  Working  Men's  School — 
the  cooking  after  school  hours,  I  believe ;  and  the  older  boys  come 
on  Saturday  mornings  for  instruction  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
the  work. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  say  that  whatever 
manual  work  is  nearest  to  the  interests  of  the  scholars,  and  is  most 
easily  obtained  for  them,  is  the  best.  It  matters  little  if  they  but  feel 
the  delightful  sense  of  power  given  by  the  knowledge  {hat  their 
hands  have  made  one  thing  skilfully  and  well.  Nothing  seems  im- 
possible to  him  who  has  achieved  one  success  ;  and  consider  what  an 
aid  we  possess  towards  the  training  of  mentally  slow  pupils,  if  we 
can  say,  pointing  to  some  well-finished  work,  "See  how  well  you 
did  that ;  with  a  little  more  trying  you  can  do  this  too."  Even 
among  our  self-sufficient  American  children  there  are  many  that  need 
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such  encouragement,  and  who  getting  that  encouragement  become 
much  more  useful  members  of  society  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

But  the  last  question  to  be  answered  here — and  usually  the  first 
one  asked— in  relation  to  manual  training  is,  Does  not  the  intellec- 
tual work  suffer  if  time  is  taken  for  industrial  work  in  school  ? 

The  answer  is,  emphatically  No !  Children,  especially  young 
children,  cannot  force  their  attention  to  keep  to  one  subject  for  long 
together — the  actual  time  varying  with  the  children  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher — and  it  is  hurtful  to  them,  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  any  lesson  after  this 
period  of  fatigue  is  reached.  Intellectually,  because  they  form  the 
habit  of  inattention  in  self-defence;  morally,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  pretend  attention ;  and  physically,  in  their  poor  little  rest- 
less bodies,  that  need  so  much  movement  for  their  healthy  develop- 
ment. Then  what  a  blessed  relief  is  some  piece  of  work  for  the 
hands,  and  how  fresh  the  interest  and  attention  for  the  following 
studies.  It  is  the  most  economic  arrangement,  even  if  the  claims  of 
intellectual  education  are  considered  as  paramount ;  and  for  those 
who  realize  that  their  duty  is  first  of  all  to  preserve  God's  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  health  to  all  the  children  under  their  care,  it  is  the  best 
way  of  attaining  their  object.  True  manual  training  is  only  one 
branch  of  physical  training,  and  as  such  I  have  considered  it  through- 
out this  article. — Education, 


Harrison's  **  Story  of  Ghreece.''* 

In  the  Century  for  March,  1887,  page  774,  Professor  Wilbur  Fbke 
Tillet,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  says  :  *'  A  Southerner  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  carefully  and  thoughtfully  through  a  catalogue 
containing  all  the  books  written  by  American  authors  will  make  the 
painful  discovery  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  books  of  real 
value  and  of  recognized  ability  have  come  from  authors  who  lived 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

Have  not  many  of  us  often  been  painfully  conscious  of  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  the  text-books  we  Southern  teachers  use  ?    The 

*  Story  of  Greece,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Harrison,  in  Putnam's  Series,  The  Story  of 
the  Nations.    Introductory  price,  $1,00. 
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immense  majority  of  them  are  by  Northern  scholars  and  are  printed 
by  Northern  publishers.  It  is  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  we  hail  any  first-rate  work  done  by  a  Southern  scholar. 
One  such  book  has  recently  been  added  to  our  short  list ;  a  book 
that  deserves  the  heartiest  recognition  and  that  ought  to  come  into 
extensive  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges — The  Story  of  Greece,  by 
Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
A  better  history  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  it  will  certainly 
be  hard  to  find.  The  most  valuable  thing  about  this  book  is  that  it 
is  so  entertaining — ^most  boys  will  read  it  with  lively  pleasure.  One 
boy  in  my  sophomore  class  recently  read  it  for  his  own  enjoyment 
while  he  was  sick  in  bed.  He  had  just  been  released  .from  the  dreary 
and  vexing  iconoclasm  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  whose  General  History  of 
Greece  I  had  introduced  as  a  text-book,  a  thing  I  now  admit  was  a 
mistake.  The  learned  English  clergyman  is  capital  for  those  who 
want  to  believe  just  as  little  as  possible  of  what  the  Greek  writers 
left  on  record  for  us,  but  this  is  not  a  teacher's  aim  with  boys  who 
are  to  learn  Greek  history,  instead  of  learning  somebody's  specula- 
tions in  regard  to  it. 

Professor  Harrison  does  not  make  much  of  dates,  treaties,  battles. 
The  Peloponnesian  War,  which  occupies  about  one-sixth  of  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  and  one -third  of  Cox's  book,  takes  up  less  than 
one-tenth  in  Professor  Harrison's.  A  student  whose  knowledge  of 
Greek  history  comes  only  from  the  book  of  our  Southern  scholar 
will  be  utterly  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of  many  petty  engage- 
ments and  of  many  of  the  interminable  treaties  made  and  broken  by 
little  towns  that  arrogated  to  themselves  the  dignity  of  sovereign 
states.  And  the  learner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this,  too.  He 
may,  perhaps,  cram  the  battles  and  treaties,  dates  and  all,  out  of  the 
larger  histories,  so  as  to  ''stand  on  them,"  but  they  will  not  stay 
with  him  long  (unless  he  has,  perhaps,  bought  himself  a  memory 
from  Professor  Loisette).  Of  the  dates,  the  important  ones  are 
given,  of  course,  and  they  are  all  sufficient.  The  space  gained  by 
leaving  out  much  of  the  chaff,  Professor  Harrison  devotes  to  matters 
much  more  important  in  a  gentleman's  education.  He  gives  a  good 
many  of  the  stories  that  the  Greek  children  grew  upon,  and  he  nar- 
rates them  delightfully.  They  are  just  the  things  that  many  a  Greek 
graduate  does  not  know,  to  the  great  surprise,  often,  of  his  home- 
folks,  who  wonder  how  he  went  through  college  without  knowing 
them.     The  following  *'  true  story  "  will  show  just  what  I  mean : 

Once  upon  a  time  (I  won't  say  when),  in  a  certain  State  (I  won't 
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say  which),  three  students  of  a  certain  university  (I  won't  say 
where)  were  playing  Twenty  Questions  against  two  young-  lady 
friends.  The  latter  chose  the  apple  of  discord  as  the  thing  to  be 
guessed.  The  other  side  failed  to  get  it  in  the  twenty  questions,  and 
when  told  what  it  was,  two  of  them  said  they  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  the  other  one  said  it  "  sounded  somewhat  familiar''  to  him,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

The  point  of  this  illustration  is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  this 
particular  story  is  not  in  the  book  we  are  discussing,  for  it  contains 
an  unusual  number  of  the  charming  Greek  stories  charmingly  nar- 
rated. I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  class  taken  through  this 
book,  with  the  great  outlines  clearly  set  before  them,  and  the  promi- 
nent dates  given  to  berve  as  points  of  reference  for  the  minor  matters 
will  really  retain  a  better  idea  of  the  course  of  Greek  history  than  if 
a  book  twice  as  large  and  not  half  so  enlivening  had  been  used. 
Constituted  as  our  colleges  are,  with  much  ground  to  traverse  and 
little  time  to  do  it  in  and  poorly  prepared  material  to  work  on,  many 
teachers  will  welcome  this  book  as  meeting  their  needs  far  better  than 
anything  they  have  access  to.  When  a  student  has  thus  become 
interested  in  the  history,  he  may  find  his  appetite  whetted  to  go 
deeper  into  it,  and  may  then  feel  a  desire  to  supplement  the  "  Story 
of  Greece  "  by  wider  reading  in  larger  books. 

Addison  Hoge. 

University  of  Mississippi. 


Methods  of  Teaching  the  Modem  Languages. 
By  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Virginia. 

I.  The  chief  end  aimed  at  in  teaching  French  and  German  should 
have  great  influence  in  determining  the  method  of  instruction. 
These  languages  may  be  studied  for  any  one  of  several  distinct 
objects.  With  the  future  scientist,  the  object  may  be  ability  to  consult 
scientific  works  in  French  and  German.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
business  man  or  prospective  tourist,  facility  in  using  those  languages, 
in  a  small  conversational  way,  may  be  the  end  desired.  With  the 
student  who  desires  to  make  these  languages  a  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, the  chief  purpose  must  be  a  comprehensive  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  them.  The  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  these 
several  cases  should  not  be  identical. 
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2.  It  should  be  recognized,  also,  that  the  methods  pursued  should 
correspond  to  the  age  and  culture  of  the  student.  A  violation  of 
this  principle,  though  it  may  be  honored  with  a  different  name,  is  in 
fact  an  unnatural  method.  Before  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  the 
pupil's  perceptive  powers  are  considerably  in  the  ascendency ;  he 
has  not  the  intellectual  development  that  will  enable  him  to  grasp 
abstract  statements ;  he  is  usually,  also,  without  much  language  cul- 
ture. The  use  of  a  scientific  method,  which  deals  largely  with 
generalizations  and  abstract  statements,  would  be  manifestly  a  viola- 
tion of  educational  science.  It  was  against  such  irrational  practice, 
followed  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  teaching  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, that  Montaigne,  Comenius,  Milton,  and  others,  inveighed  with 
so  much  force.  .On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pupil  has  reached  the 
reflective  period  and  acquired  a  considerable  language  culture,  it  is 
natural  to  use  a  different  method.  The  deductive  process  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  supersede  the  inductive.  A  scientific  method  be- 
comes the  natural  one,  because  it  is  suited  to  the  student's  stage  of 
development. 

3.  The  position  occupied  by  the  teacher  is  also  related  to  method. 
The  college  professor  cannot  be  as  free  as  the  itinerant  or  private 
instructor  in  adapting  methods  to  the  wants  of  the  student.  The 
private  instructor  is  free  to  conform  entirely  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  his  pupils;  but  college  instruction  must  have  constant  regard  for 
the  ^nds  of  discipline  and  culture.  The  private  teacher  gives  lessons 
to  pupils  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  culture ;  the  college  professor 
deals  only  with  students  of  maturity  and  considerable  linguistic 
attainments.  The  private  instructor  teaches  pupils  who  frequently 
have  no  other  study,  and  are  free,  consequently,  to  give  all  their  time 
to  the  work  in  hand ;  the  college  professor  instructs  students  who  are 
pressed  with  the  duties  and  distractions  of  a  crowded  curriculum. 

4.  The  method  of  instruction  is  further  affected  by  the  special 
phase  of  attainment  that  may  be  emphasized.  A  comprehensive 
knowledge^of  a  modern  language  embraces  the  four  particulars  of 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  understanding  the  language  when 
spoken  or  read.  In  teaching,  these  four  particulars  may  be,  in  large 
measure,  separated.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  person  who 
can  read  French  and  German  with  a  good  deal  of  fluency,  and  yet 
who  cannot  speak  the  language  or  understand  oral  discourse.  It  is 
likiewise  true  that  a  person  may  speak  the  language  fluently  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  understand  more  than  the  simplest  written  discourse. 
It  is  possible  to  converse  readily  about  a  large  number  of  every-day 
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objects  with  a  vocabulary  of  less  than  a  thousand  words ;  but  to  read 
with  much  ease  the  various  branches  of  literature,  we  need  a  vocabu- 
lary of  not  less  than  four  thousand  words,  and  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  language.  If  auility  to  speak  the  language  studied 
receives  the  emphasis  in  instruction,  then  less  grammar  and  reading, 
and  more  oral  exercises,  are  required  ;  but  if  ability  to  read  the  lan- 
guage is  made  prominent,  then  more  grammar  and  reading,  and 
fewer  oral  exercises,  are  needed. 

5.  The  end  of  college  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  seems  to 
favor  decidedly  the  use  of  a  scientific  or  deductive  method.     That 
end  is  not  a  slight  smattering,  but  a  comprehensive  knowledge,  which 
includes,  on  the  theoretical  or  culture  side,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
structure,  history,  and  literature  of  the  language,  and  on  the  practical 
side  the  ability  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  understand  it.     Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  limited  time  given  at  present  to  the  modem  languages 
in  our  colleges  does  not  usually  admit  of  a  mastery  of  these  four 
details,  it  is  generally  judged  expedient  to  make  one  of  them  the 
primary  object  of  attainment,  and  the  others  secondary.     In  most 
cases  ability  to  read  the  language  is  justly  made  the  principal  object, 
because  the  highest  reason  for  studying  a  language,  as  Milton  long 
ago  taught,  is  to  master  the  treasures  of  its  literature.     Most  persons 
of  liberal  culture  have  occasion,  at  times,  to  consult  French  and  Ger- 
man authorities.     Furthermore,  college  instruction  must  have  refer- 
ence to  the  disciplinary  or  educating  power  of  a  study.     Indeed,  the 
great  problem  of  collegiate  education  at  present  is  to  arrange  a 
curriculum  that  combines  the  highest  educating  value  with  the  great- 
est practical  utility.      A  method  that  calls  only  the  memory  into 
exercise,  and  imposes  no  independent  labor  upon  the  student,  is  not 
suited  to  college  instruction.     Serious  effort  should  be  required;  the 
analytic  and  synthetic  faculties  should  be  exercised ;  a  scientific  and 
critical  knowledge  should  be  exacted.      In  no  other  way  can  the 
modern  languages  be  made  to  command  wpfthy  respect  and  a  high 
rank  in  collegiate  education. 

But  while  reading,  based  on  a  scientific  study  of  the  language,  is 
to  be  made  the  chief  object  in  college  instruction,  speaking  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  This  is  an  end  useful  in  itself.  It  leads  to  a  closer 
sympathy  with  the  language  than  is  perhaps  otherwise  attainable. 
And  it  is  adapted  to  lend  additional  interest  to  study,  and  to  fix  a 
vocabulary  in  the  mind.  These  facts  are  generally  recognized  in  our 
best  language  teaching ;  and  numerous  oral  exercises  are  provided 
in  our  best  grammars. 
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6.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  language  studied  should 
be  made  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
pupib  from  the  beginning.  This  may  be  done  in  connection  not 
simply  with  a  fragmentary,  but  also  with  a  scientific,  study  of  the 
language.  Has  such  a  proceeding  a  scientific  basis  ?  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  training  the  ear  to  understand  the  language—a  matter  of 
importance  and  great  difficulty  in  French.  But  this  method  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  unnecessarily  multiplies  difficulties  at  the  start. 
Besides,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  confused  ideas — at  least  for  a  considerable 
time.  And  if  the  method  is  strictly  adhered  to,  it  leads  to  a  great 
waste  of  time  through  the  efforts  made  to  clear  up  difficulties  for  the 
duller  pupils.— Jouma/ o/  Education. 
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J.   H.   HACKNEY. 

The  common  belief  that  hard  study  is  unhealthy,  is  often  made  an 
excuse  for  spending  the  time  in  idleness.  The  fallacy  of  this  notion 
is  evident,  for  it  is  the  natural  function  of  the  mind  to  study,  just  as 
it  is  of  the  body  to  act,  and  since  these  have  a  mutual  dependence 
upon  each  other,  the  proper  development  of  one  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  other.  Mental  development  necessitates  the  culti- 
vation of  nerve  centers  and  thus  causes  the  nerves  to  accomplish 
their  work  better.  Since  they  give  life  to  the  body  and  are  the  main- 
spring of  all  bodily  motions,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  mental  work 
should  give  renewed  physical  energy.  It  is  quite  possible  to  over- 
work the  brain  and  in  that  case  it  is  detrimental  to  health,  but  it  is 
rarely  hard  study  alone  that  works  the  injury.  This  is  usually  brought 
on  by  acts  of  imprudence  such  as  a  continued  mental  strain  without 
the  necessary  recreation. 

A  great  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  educatioa  easy,  to 
secure  certain  results  with  less  work,  and  no  doubt  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  that  direction,  but  this  subject  should  be  handled 
with  great  care,  for  we  know  that  there  can  be  but  little  good  at- 
tained without  honest  work.  There  is  thus  great  danger  that  if  the 
amount  of  study  be  diminished  the  results  will  be  correspondingly 
superficial. 

How  can  we  study  to  the  best  advantage  ?  This  is  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  the  teacher.  We  cannot  lay  down  a  set  of  fixed 
rules,  for  different  subjects  require  different  methods  of  study,  but  in 
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general  we  would  say  read  the  lesson  carefully  and  find  the  exact  re- 
lation that  this  lesson  bears  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  its  general 
place  in  the  science.  Master  the  main  principles  first.  We  thus 
have  a  nucleus  about  which  to  cluster  the  minor  points.  Knowledge 
gained  in  this  way  becomes  organised  ;  each  fact  has  its  proper  posi- 
tion  in  the  general  scheme,  and  can  be  called  up  at  will  and  put  to 
some  practical  use.  It  is  possible  to  memorize  the  entire  lesson  and 
still  know  but  litde  about  it,  except  a  few  isolated  facts  which  soon 
drop  from  the  memory  because  they  are  not  properly  associated  with 
the  rest  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  we  forget  so 
much  that  we  learn — we  learn  it  in  a  loose  way  without  thoroughly 
fixing  its  relative  importance  and  dependence  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  subject. 

One  great  difficulty  with  us  is  that  we  study  the  book  rather  than 
the  subject.  To  learn  how  to  use  books  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  education.  It  is  well  to  get  all  the  assistance  we  can 
from  books,  but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  independent  thought 
We  must  apprehend  the  principles,  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  science  as  a  whole,  or  we  have  gained  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  mental  development.  It  is  best  when  possible  to  have  several 
books  for  reference,  for  as  they  are  likely  to  treat  the  subject  from 
different  standpoints,  we  can  get  a  much  more  comprehensive  view 
than  if  we  used  one  only. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  that  we  study  a.subject  simply  because  it  is  in 
the  prescribed  course  without  feeling  any  interest  in  it,  or  if  we  do 
take  an  interest  in  it,  it  is  only  that  we  may  be  able  to  recite  it ;  thus 
by  an  act  of  the  will  we  force  the  mind  to  work  when  there  is  litde 
or  no  real  desire  for  knowledge.  Such  study  is  worthless.  In  such 
cases  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  rouse  a  real  interest  in  the  work. 
Just  here  is  a  part  of  the  work  about  which  teachers  cannot  be  too 
careful.  When  once  the  teacher  has  aroused  this  deep  interest  in 
a  subject,  has  created  a  real  desire  for  that  knowledge,  his  most  im- 
portant work  is  done.  We  believe  that  much  valuable  time  could 
be  saved  if  teachers  would  spend  more  time  in  training  their  pupils 
to  right  habits  of  study. 


Forests  and  Bainfall. 


The  tangle  of  decayed  vegetation  which  covers  the  ground  beneath 
the  forest  is  of  considerable  thickness.  On  top  it  consists  altogether 
of  the  decayed  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves,  but  it  shades  downward 
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into  ordinary  dark-colored  soil  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
surface.  This,  the  decay  zone  of  the  forest,  lies  between  the  boughs 
of  the  air  and  the  branches  of  the  roots.  In  it  go  on  the  most  im- 
portant actions  which  take  place  in  our  forests — actions  which  affect 
the  history  of  land  and  sea.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  consider  it 
in  a  somewhat  painstaking  way.  The  most  evident  effect  of  this 
sheet  of  decaying  wood,  and  moss  which  feeds  on  the  decay,  is  on 
the  rainfall  of  the  region  which  it  mantles.  When,  after  a  season  of 
drought,  a  copious  rain  falls  upon  this  spongy  mass,  the  water  is  for 
a  long  time  absorbed  in  the  interstices,  and  does  not  flow  to  the 
rivers.  Even  in  times  of  very  heavy  rain  the  water  is  slowly  yielded 
to  the  streams ;  after  a  dry  period  of  many  weeks  this  sponge  retains 
a  good  share  of  water.  A  like  amount  of  rain  falling  on  tilled  fields 
or  prairies  slips  quickly  away  to  the  rivers,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
The  first  result  is,  that  when  the  land  is  destitute  of  forests  it  sheds 
water  like  house  roofs,  breeding  floods  after  very  considerable  rain, 
while  in  the  forests  the  rain  is  only  slowly  yielded  to  the  streams. 

A  second  and  less  evident  result  of  the  spongy  character  of  the 
forest  bed  is  that,  by  hindering  the  escape  of  the  rain  water  to  the 
rivers,  it  increases  the  actual  rainfall  of  the  country.  To  see  the 
nature  and  importance  of  this  action,  we  must  turn  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  the  origin  of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  land. 
The  original  source  of  this  water-supply  is  the  sea,  which  sends  into 
the  lands  a  tolerably  regular  annual  store  of  moisture.  When  this 
falls  as  rain  or  snow,  either  of  two  things  may  happen — ^the  water  may 
go  away  directly  to  the  sea,  or  it  may  return  to  the  atmosphere  as 
vapor  to  be  again  precipitated  as  rain.  The  chance  of  its  reenvapo* 
ration  is  determined  by  the  speed  with  which  it  flows  to  the  streams. 
From  a  treeless  region  it  rapidly  escapes;  in  an  extensive  district  of 
virgin  forest  it  may  again  and  again  pass  from  earth  to  air,  and  from 
air  to  earth. 

The  columns  of  vapor,  which  in  times  of  summer  rain  may  be  seen 
ascending  from  every  great  wood,  afford  visible  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  forests  on  rainfall.  They  also  may  show  the  observer  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  phenomena  of  atmospheric  circulation.  In  a  summer 
rain-shower  the  air  above  the  trees  becomes  much  cooler  than  it  is 
in  the  recesses  below  their  tents  of  foliage.  This  heated  air  within 
the  wood  seeks  to  rise,  and  escapes  in  great  columns  wherever  there 
is  a  wide  gap  between  the  branches;  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  cooler 
level  above,  the  moisture  is  condensed  and  the  air,  before  transparent, 
becomes  charged  with  steam.  To  replace  this  ascending  air,  a  broad 
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current  drifts  toward  the  emerging  streams  of  vapor,  commonly  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  forest,  where  the  air,  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  site,  is  cooler  than  in  the  lower  levels. 

This  repeated  passage  of  the  moisture  from  earth  to  doud,  and 
from  cloud  to  earth,  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  force  which  the 
rain  applies,  in  its  falling  drops,  to  the  earth's  surface ;  but  the  rank 
vegetation  protects  the  surface  from  the  erosion  which  it  would  other- 
wise bring  about.     Even  the  forest-clad  hill-sides  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  where  the  soil  lies  on  declivities  of  great  steepness,  suffer 
little  wear  as  long  as  their  natural  protection  is  left  to  them.     But  as 
soon  as  they  are  stripped  of  the  garment  of  wood  which  has  been 
upon  the  region  ever  since,  in  the  far-off  ages,  they  came  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  they  wear  with  great  rapidity.     The  erosion   is 
limited,  as  long  as  the)'  are  forest-clad,  to  the  stream  beds,  and  there 
is  hindered  by  the  innumerable  obstacles  of  the  fallen  trees  and  en- 
tangled driftwood.    The  brooks  which  are  strong  enough  to   clear 
their  beds,  and  cut  into  the  earth  and  rock,  are  few  in  number ;  we 
may  often,  on  the  flatter  ground,  find  tracts  of  a  square  mile  or  more 
in  area  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  stream  that  ever  assails  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  forest  mat  is  removed, 
the  surface  becomes  seamed  with  channels  ;  they  often,  on  the  de- 
forested surface,  increase  one  hundred  fold  in  their  length,  and  more 
than  that  measure  in  their  destructive  power.     Relieved  of  all  res- 
traint from  fallen  timber,  or  the  close-knit  roots  which  enmesh  the 
earth,  they  sweep  the  precious  soil  away  toward  the  sea.     In  a  single 
day  a  tilled  field  may  lose  from  its  surface  more  soil  than  would  be 
taken  from  it  in  a  century  of  its  forest  state. — From  ''Forests  of 
North  America**  by  Professor  N.  S.  SAa/er,  in  Scritmer^s  Maga- 
zine for  May, 

The  Nieht  Sohools  of  the  Street. 

The  growing  lawlessness  of  the  boys  and  young  men,  winked  at 
by  officials  and  laughed  at  by  foolish  parents,  the  practical  joking 
and  destruction  of  private  property,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  com- 
munity, and  in  any  country  where  justice  is  not  a  myth  and  where 
law  and  decency  prevail,  such  acts  would  receive  condign  punish- 
ment. These  acts  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion the  boys  of  the  place  are  receiving. 

Observing  persons  will  notice  that  long  toward  nightfall  groups  of 
boys  of  ages  ranging  from  five  to  ten  years,  mostly  innocent  little 
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fellows,  gather  in  their  childish  play  about  the  street  corners.  This 
is  the  primary  class.of  that  pernicious  educational  system,  the  night 
school.  As  the  shadows  of  night  come  on,  older  boys  join  them. 
The  little  fellows,  whose  parents  carelessly  permit  them  to  remain 
upon  the  street,  find  that  the  new-comers  are  a  grade  higher  than 
themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  what  they  call  their  evening  sports, 
and  they  rapidly  seek  to  emulate  these  examples.  Later  on,  as  the 
shadows  deepen,  still  older  boys  join  these  groups,  and  while  games, 
harmless  in  themselves  are  being  played,  there  is  being  constantly 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  these  boys  by  their  older  and  more  vicious 
comrades  the  most  demoralizing  thoughts.  Deeds  are  done  under 
cover  of  darkness  that  not  one  would  think  of  doing  by  daylight.  A 
reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  grows  rapidly  among  them. 
Language  foul,  obscene  and  profane  is  freely  used,  and  the  boy  who 
is  most  vicious  is  usually  the  one  held  in  highest  esteem  by  his  com- 
panions. 

These  boys  can  be  known  by  their  conduct  wherever  you  meet 
them.  The  demoralization  of  the  night  school  impresses  itself  on 
them  everywhere.  At  church  you  will  find  them  in  the  back  seats, 
rowdyish  and  oflTensive,  noisy  and  troublesome.  At  school  they  are 
at  the  bottom  of  every  disturbance,  and  in  society  they  are  rude  and 
unmannerly.  These  boys  are  not  by  any  means  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Some  of  them  are  sons  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
people  of  the  place.  At  home  these  boys  receive  good  instruction 
and  fond  mammas  wonder  why  it  is  that  their  darling  boys  get  so 
rude  and  ill*behaved  in  spite  of  their  admonitions. 

The  trouble  is,  few  parents  realize  how  rapidly  boys  become  de* 
moralized  when  allowed  to  run  the  streets  after  dark.  It  is  from 
these  bo3rs  growing  up  under  such  influences,  that  the  saloons  receive 
their  constant  supplies.  The  night  school  corresponds  to  the  primary 
and  intermediate  departments  of  learning,  the  saloons  to  the  grammar 
and  higher  departments;  and  jails,  prisons  and  poor  houses  receive 
the  graduates.  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch.  There  are  many  boys, 
some  of  them  of  the  best  families,  attending  this  school  nightly.  It 
could  and  should  be  stopped  at  once.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
parent,  every  official,  to  stay  this  wholesale  demoralization  of  the 
boys. —  Waseca  Herald. 


The  Distribution  of  Forest  Trees. 

The   controlling   conditions   in    the    distribution  of  the    forest 
trees  are:    first,  the  characteristics  of  the  species;   second,   the 
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such  encouragement,  and  who  getting  that  encouragement  become 
mudi  more  useful  members  of  society  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

But  the  last  question  to  be  answered  here — and  usually  the  first 
one  asked— in  relation  to  manual  training  is,  Does  not  the  intellec- 
tual work  suffer  if  time  is  taken  for  industrial  work  in  school  ? 

The  answer  is,  emphatically  No !  Children,  especially  youngs 
children,  cannot  force  their  attention  to  keep  to  one  subject  for  long^ 
together — the  actual  time  varying  with  the  children  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher — and  it  is  hurtful  to  them,  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  any  lesson  after  this 
period  of  fatigue  is  reached.  Intellectually,  because  they  form  the 
habit  of  inattention  in  self-defence;  morally,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  pretend  attention ;  and  physically,  in  their  poor  little  rest- 
less bodies,  that  need  so  much  movement  for  their  healthy  develop- 
ment. Then  what  a  blessed  relief  is  some  piece  of  work  for  the 
hands,  and  how  fresh  the  interest  and  attention  for  the  following 
studies.  It  is  the  most  economic  arrangement,  even  if  the  claims  of 
intellectual  education  are  considered  as  paramount ;  and  for  those 
who  realize  that  their  duty  is  first  of  all  to  preserve  God's  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  health  to  all  the  children  under  their  care,  it  is  the  best 
way  of  attaining  their  object  True  manual  training  is  only  one 
branch  of  physical  training,  and  as  such  I  have  considered  it  through- 
out this  article. — Education, 


Harrison's  **  Story  of  Greece."  * 

In  the  Century  for  March,  1887,  page  774,  Professor  Wilbur  Fiske 
Tillet,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  says  :  **  A  Southerner  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  carefully  and  thoughtfully  through  a  catalogue 
containing  all  the  books  written  by  American  authors  will  make  the 
painful  discovery  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  books  of  real 
value  and  of  recognized  ability  have  come  from  authors  who  lived 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.'' 

Have  not  many  of  us  often  been  painfully  conscious  of  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  the  text-books  we  Southern  teachers  use  ?    The 

*  Story  of  Greece,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Harrison,  in  Putnam's  Series,  The  Story  of 
the  Nations.    Introductory  price,  $1.00. 
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immense  majority  of  them  are  by  Northern  scholars  and  are  printed 
by  Northern  publishers.  It  is  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  we  hail  any  first-rate  work  done  by  a  Southern  scholar. 
One  such  book  has  recently  been  added  to  our  short  list ;  a  book 
that  deserves  the  heartiest  recognition  and  that  ought  to  come  into 
extensive  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges — The  Story  of  Greece,  by 
Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
A  better  history  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  it  will  certainly 
be  hard  to  find.  The  most  valuable  thing  about  this  book  is  that  it 
is  so  entertaining — most  boys  will  read  it  with  lively  pleasure.  One 
boy  in  my  sophomore  class  recently  read  it  for  his  own  enjoyment 
while  he  was  sick  in  bed.  He  had  just  been  released  .from  the  dreary 
and  vexing  iconoclasm  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  whose  General  History  of 
Greece  I  had  introduced  as  a  text-book,  a  thing  I  now  admit  was  a 
mistake.  The  learned  English  clergyman  is  capital  for  those  who 
want  to  believe  just  as  little  as  possible  of  what  the  Greek  writers 
left  on  record  for  us,  but  this  is  not  a  teacher's  aim  with  boys  who 
are  to  learn  Greek  history,  instead  of  learning  somebody's  specula- 
tions in  regard  to  it. 

Professor  Harrison  does  not  make  much  of  dates,  treaties,  batdes. 
The  Peloponnesian  War,  which  occupies  about  one-sixth  of  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  and  one-third  of  Cox's  book,  takes  up  less  than 
one-tenth  in  Professor  Harrison's.  A  student  whose  knowledge  of 
Greek  history  comes  only  from  the  book  of  our  Southern  scholar 
will  be  utterly  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of  many  petty  engage- 
ments and  of  many  of  the  interminable  treaties  made  and  broken  by 
little  towns  that  arrogated  to  themselves  the  dignity  of  sovereign 
states.  And  the  learner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this,  too.  He 
may,  perhaps,  cram  the  battles  and  treaties,  dates  and  all,  out  of  the 
larger  histories,  so  as  to  "stand  on  them,"  but  they  will  not  stay 
with  him  long  (unless  he  has,  perhaps,  bought  himself  a  memory 
from  Professor  Loisette).  Of  the  dates,  the  important  ones  are 
given,  of  course,  and  they  are  all  sufficient.  The  space  gained  by 
leaving  out  much  of  the  chaff,  Professor  Harrison  devotes  to  matters 
much  more  important  in  a  gendeman's  education.  He  gives  a  good 
many  of  the  stories  that  the  Greek  children  grew  upon,  and  he  nar- 
rates them  delightfully.  They  are  just  the  things  that  many  a  Greek 
graduate  does  not  know,  to  the  great  surprise,  often,  of  his  home- 
folks,  who  wonder  how  he  went  through  college  without  knowing 
them.     The  following  *'  true  story  "  will  show  just  what  I  mean : 

Once  upon  a  time  (I  won't  say  when),  in  a  certain  State  (I  won't 
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such  encouragement,  and  who  getting  that  encouragement  become 
much  more  useful  members  of  society  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

But  the  last  question  to  be  answered  here — ^and  usually  the  first 
one  asked— in  relation  to  manual  training  is,  Does  not  the  intellec- 
tual work  suffer  if  time  is  taken  for  industrial  work  in  school  ? 

The  answer  is,  emphatically  No !  Children,  especially  youngs 
children,  cannot  force  their  attention  to  keep  to  one  subject  for  long^ 
together — the  actual  time  varying  with  the  children  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher — and  it  is  hurtful  to  them,  ph)rsically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  any  lesson  after  this 
period  of  fatigue  is  reached.  Intellectually,  because  they  form  the 
habit  of  inattention  in  self-defence;  morally,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  pretend  attention ;  and  physically,  in  their  poor  little  rest- 
less bodies,  that  need  so  much  movement  for  their  healthy  develop- 
ment. Then  what  a  blessed  relief  is  some  piece  of  work  for  the 
hands,  and  how  fresh  the  interest  and  attention  for  the  following 
studies.  It  is  the  most  economic  arrangement,  even  if  the  claims  of 
intellectual  education  are  considered  as  paramount ;  and  for  those 
who  realize  that  their  duty  is  first  of  all  to  preserve  God's  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  health  to  all  the  children  under  their  care,  it  is  the  best 
way  of  attaining  their  object  True  manual  training  is  only  one 
branch  of  physical  training,  and  as  such  I  have  considered  it  through- 
out this  article. — Education, 


Harrison's  '*  Story  of  Greeoe,"  * 

In  the  Century  for  March,  1887,  page  774,  Professor  Wilbur  Fiske 
Tillet,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  says  :  **  A  Southerner  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  carefully  and  thoughtfully  through  a  catalogue 
containing  all  the  books  written  by  American  authors  will  make  the 
painful  discovery  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  books  of  real 
value  and  of  recognized  ability  have  come  from  authors  who  lived 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

Have  not  many  of  us  often  been  painfully  conscious  of  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  the  text-books  we  Southern  teachers  use  ?    The 

*  Story  of  Greece,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Harrison,  in  Putnam's  Series,  The  Story  of 
the  Nations.    Introductory  price,  |i.oo. 
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immense  majority  of  them  are  by  Northern  scholars  and  are  printed 
by  Northern  publishers.  It  is  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  we  hail  any  first-rate  work  done  by  a  Southern  scholar. 
One  such  book  has  recently  been  added  to  our  short  list ;  a  book 
that  deserves  the  heartiest  recognition  and  that  ought  to  come  into 
extensive  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges — The  Story  of  Greece,  by 
Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
A  better  history  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  it  will  certainly 
be  hard  to  find.  The  most  valuable  thing  about  this  book  is  that  it 
is  so  entertaining — most  boys  will  read  it  with  lively  pleasure.  One 
boy  in  my  sophomore  class  recently  read  it  for  his  own  enjoyment 
while  he  was  sick  in  bed.  He  had  just  been  released  .from  the  dreary 
and  vexing  iconoclasm  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  whose  General  History  of 
Greece  I  had  introduced  as  a  text-book,  a  thing  I  now  admit  was  a 
mistake.  The  learned  English  clergyman  is  capital  for  those  who 
want  to  believe  just  as  little  as  possible  of  what  the  Greek  writers 
left  on  record  for  us,  but  this  is  not  a  teacher's  aim  with  boys  who 
are  to  learn  Greek  history,  instead  of  learning  somebody's  specula- 
tions in  regard  to  it. 

Professor  Harrison  does  not  make  much  of  dates,  treaties,  battles. 
The  Peloponnesian  War,  which  occupies  about  one-sixth  of  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  and  one- third  of  Cox's  book,  takes  up  less  than 
one-tenth  in  Professor  Harrison's.  A  student  whose  knowledge  of 
Greek  history  comes  only  from  the  book  of  our  Southern  scholar 
will  be  utterly  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of  maiiy  petty  engage- 
ments and  of  many  of  the  interminable  treaties  made  and  broken  by 
little  towns  that  arrogated  to  themselves  the  dignity  of  sovereign 
states.  And  the  learner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this,  too.  He 
may,  perhaps,  cram  the  battles  and  treaties,  dates  and  all,  out  of  the 
larger  histories,  so  as  to  "stand  on  them,"  but  they  will  not  stay 
with  him  long  (unless  he  has,  perhaps,  bought  himself  a  memory 
from  Professor  Loisette).  Of  the  dates,  the  important  ones  are 
given,  of  course,  and  they  are  all  sufficient.  The  space  gained  by 
leaving  out  much  of  the  chaff,  Professor  Harrison  devotes  to  matters 
much  more  important  in  a  gentleman's  education.  He  gives  a  good 
many  of  the  stories  that  the  Greek  children  grew  upon,  and  he  nar- 
rates them  delightfully.  They  are  just  the  things  that  many  a  Greek 
graduate  does  not  know,  to  the  great  surprise,  often,  of  his  home- 
folks,  who  wonder  how  he  went  through  college  without  knowing 
them.    The  following  *'  true  story  "  will  show  just  what  I  mean : 

Once  upon  a  time  (I  won't  say  when),  in  a  certain  State  (I  won't 
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such  encouragement,  and  who  getting  that  encouragement  become 
much  more  useful  members  of  society  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

But  the  last  question  to  be  answered  here — and  usually  the  first 
one  asked —in  relation  to  manual  training  is,  Does  not  the  intellec- 
tual work  suffer  if  time  is  taken  for  industrial  work  in  school  ? 

The  answer  is,  emphatically  No !  Children,  especially  youngs 
children,  cannot  force  their  attention  to  keep  to  one  subject  for  long 
together — the  actual  time  varying  with  the  children  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher — and  it  is  hurtful  to  them,  ph3rsically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  any  lesson  after  this 
period  of  fatigue  is  reached.  Intellectually,  because  they  form  the 
habit  of  inattention  in  self-defence;  morally,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  pretend  attention ;  and  physically,  in  their  poor  little  rest- 
less bodies*  that  need  so  much  movement  for  their  healthy  develop- 
ment. Then  what  a  blessed  relief  is  some  piece  of  work  for  the 
hands,  and  how  fresh  the  interest  and  attention  for  the  following 
studies.  It  is  the  most  economic  arrangement,  even  if  the  claims  of 
intellectual  education  are  considered  as  paramount ;  and  for  those 
who  realize  that  their  duty  is  first  of  all  to  preserve  God's  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  health  to  all  the  children  under  their  care,  it  is  the  best 
way  of  attaining  their  object  True  manual  training  is  only  one 
branch  of  physical  training,  and  as  such  I  have  considered  it  through- 
out this  article. — Education. 


Harrison's  '*  Story  of  Greeoe,"* 

In  the  Century  for  March,  1887,  pa^fe  774,  Professor  Wilbur  Fiske 
Tillet,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  says  :  **  A  Southerner  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  carefully  and  thoughtfully  through  a  catalogue 
containing  all  the  books  written  by  American  authors  will  make  the 
painful  discovery  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  books  of  real 
value  and  of  recognized  ability  have  come  from  authors  who  lived 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

Have  not  many  of  us  often  been  painfully  conscious  of  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  the  text-books  we  Southern  teachers  use  ?    The 

*  Story  of  Greece,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Harrison,  in  Putnam's  Series,  The  Story  of 
the  Nations.    Introductory  price,  |i.oo. 
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immense  majority  of  them  are  by  Northern  scholars  and  are  printed 
by  Northern  publishers.  It  is  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  we  hail  any  first-rate  work  done  by  a  Southern  scholar. 
One  such  book  has  recently  been  added  to  our  short  list ;  a  book 
that  deserves  the  heartiest  recognition  and  that  ought  to  come  into 
extensive  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges — The  Story  of  Greece,  by 
Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
A  better  history  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  students  it  will  certainly 
be  hard  to  find.  The  most  valuable  thing  about  this  book  is  that  it 
is  so  entertaining — most  boys  will  read  it  with  lively  pleasure.  One 
boy  in  my  sophomore  class  recendy  read  it  for  his  own  enjoyment 
while  he  was  sick  in  bed.  He  had  just  been  released  .from  the  dreary 
and  vexing  iconoclasm  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  whose  General  History  of 
Greece  I  had  introduced  as  a  text-book,  a  thing  I  now  admit  was  a 
mistake.  The  learned  English  clergyman  is  capital  for  those  who 
want  to  believe  just  as  little  as  possible  of  what  the  Greek  writers 
left  on  record  for  us,  but  this  is  not  a  teacher's  aim  with  boys  who 
are  to  learn  Greek  history,  instead  of  learning  somebody's  specula- 
tions in  regard  to  it. 

Professor  Harrison  does  not  make  much  of  dates,  treaties,  battles. 
The  Peloponnesian  War,  which  occupies  about  one-sixth  of  Smith's 
History  of  Greece,  and  one-third  of  Cox's  book,  takes  up  less  than 
one-tenth  in  Professor  Harrison's.  A  student  whose  knowledge  of 
Greek  hbtory  comes  only  from  the  book  of  our  Southern  scholar 
will  be  utterly  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of  maiiy  petty  engage- 
ments and  of  many  of  the  interminable  treaties  made  and  broken  by 
little  towns  that  arrogated  to  themselves  the  dignity  of  sovereign 
states.  And  the  learner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this,  too.  He 
may,  perhaps,  cram  the  batdes  and  treaties,  dates  and  all,  out  of  the 
larger  histories,  so  as  to  "stand  on  them,"  but  they  will  not  stay 
with  him  long  (unless  he  has,  perhaps,  bought  himself  a  memory 
from  Professor  Loisette).  Of  the  dates,  the  important  ones  are 
given,  of  course,  and  they  are  all  sufficient.  The  space  gained  by 
leaving  out  much  of  the  chaff,  Professor  Harrison  devotes  to  matters 
much  more  important  in  a  gentleman's  education.  He  gives  a  good 
many  of  the  stories  that  the  Greek  children  grew  upon,  and  he  nar- 
rates them  delightfully.  They  are  just  the  things  that  many  a  Greek 
graduate  does  not  know,  to  the  great  surprise,  often,  of  his  home- 
folks,  who  wonder  how  he  went  through  college  without  knowing 
them.    The  following  *'  true  story  "  will  show  just  what  I  mean : 

Once  upon  a  time  (I  won't  say  when),  in  a  certain  State  (I  won't 
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Two  years  ago,  the  Southern  Biroaac,  which  had  been  the  journal  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society,  was  purchased  by  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  of  LouisTille.  It  has  been  a 
creditable  representative  of  Southern  letters,  its  contents  consisting  largely  of  articles 
on  the  civil  war. 


Books  Beceired. 

Name.  Author.  Publisher.  Price. 

Tixt-bookol  zoology H.  A.  Nicholson,  M.  D.. 

D.  Sc,  Ph.  D D.  Appleton  &  Co |i  50 

Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers  and 

Swimmers James  Johonnot "  

First  Book  of  Chemistry Mary  Shaw  Brewster "  

Scripture  Readings E.D.Morriss,D.D.,LL.D.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

The  Eclectic  Guide  to  Health' Eli  T.  Brown "  " 

McGuflfey's  First  Reader  and  Second 

Alternate  Reader "  " 

Primary  Lessons  in  Language  ind 

Composition W.  H.  Maxwell,  M.  A.  ..  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 30 

School  Room  Friend E.  B.  Worman,  A.  M W.  H.  Harrison,  Jr 75 

New  German  Leitladen Edwin  F.  Bacon Clarke  &  Maynard! 150 

Courses  and  Methods John  T.  Prince Ginn  &  Co 85 

Synonyms  Discriminated Richard  Whately Lee&Shepard 50 

Moral  Philosophy A.  P.  Peabody "  150 

The  William  Henry  Letters Abby  Morton  Diaz Interstate  Publishing  Co.       80 

Field,  Wood  and  Meadow  Rambles .  Amanda  B.  Harris *'         x  00 

German  Novelettes Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.. .  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 80 

Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and 

Reading Anna  B.  Badlam "  165 

Latest  Studies  onlndian  Reservations  J .  B.  Harrison Indian  Rights  Ass'n 

Choice  Dialogues Mrs.  J.  W.  Scherraerhom.  Nat.  School  of  Elocution 

and  Oratory 50 

How  to  Become  a  Public  Speaker. . .  William  Pittlnger Nat.  School  of  Elocntion 

andOratory 50 

Riverside  Literature  Series— Succes- 
sion of  Forest  Trees,  &c H.  D.  Thorean Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.       15 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, i884-'5 General  John  Eaton Government  Printing  Office. 


The  Maeazines. 

THB  OBNTURY  for  May  —The  May  Century  opens  with  two  proftaiely  illustrated  papers  of  Egypt- 
ology, the  special  subject  l>«ing  the  mamn<y  of  Pharaoh,  the  Opprenor  (the  Pharaoli  of  the  Bible), 
otherwise  Rameses  II.  which  (together  with  those  of  other  Egyptian  kingpi)  was  diiOOTerc4  in  1881,  bj 
Professor  Maspero,  but  not  identifled  until  June,  1886.  Soon  after  this  oate,  Mr.  Edward  L.  WDsob 
visited  the  spot  in  company  with  Professor  Maspero  and  Bnigsch  Bey,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
a  personal  aceonnt  of  the  discovery,  which  Mr.  Wilson  here  records,  supplementing  it  by  interesting 
photographs  made  by  himself.  The  second  paper,  by  Professor  John  A.  Paine,  consists  of  a  compariion 
of  portraits  of  Barneses,  Including  some  new  and  inten^ting  observations  confirmatory  of  the  ideatlfl* 
cation,  and  setting  forth  clearly  the  historical  and  archaeological  bearings  of  the  diaoovery.    Mr. 


Paine  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Pharaoh  was  really  not  an  Egyptian  in  race  or  blood,  bnt  ms 
descended  from  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Asiatic  origin,  thus  oonflrming  Uie  Biblical  statement  thsl 
Msrael  In  Egypt  was  oppressed  by  an  Assyrian.    Professor  Paine  gives  also  aa  interestiiig  and  corloai 
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aeooant  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Togathm*  the  two  papers  form  an  Important  chapter  of  Interest  to  all 
■tndents  of  history,  and  especially  to  stadents  of  the  Bible.  This  number  oontains  the  first  of  seTeral 
papers  br  Professor  W.  0-  Atwater,  of  Weeleyan  UnlTorsity,  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Nutri- 
tion." Two  articles  of  personal  recollections  are  **  A  Olimnse  of  Washington  Irring  at  Home,"  by 
darsnce  Cook,  aooompanied  by  a  portrait  of  Irrtng  from  a  daguerreotype,  which  serves  ikS  a  ftontiS' 
piece  for  the  nnmber ;  the  second,  **  Personal  Recollections  of  Louts  Blanc,'*  by  his  friend,  Karl  Blind — 
also  with  a  portimlt.  The  Lincoln  History,  bv  Meesra.  Nicholay  and  Hay,  adTancee  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Border  Oonfllct,  treating  eTente  cleeely  related  to  LlticoTn's  contemporary  and  futnre  political 
action.  The  seTenth  instalment  of  Mr.  Stockton's  noTel,  ** The  Hundredth  Han,"  is  glTen.  The  paper 
in  the  War  Series  (which,  so  &r  as  the  battles  themseWes  are  concerned,  it  is  expected  will  close  with 
the  October  number  of  the  Century),  is  this  month  deroted  to  the  battle  of  Chattanoosa,  which  is  des- 
cribed by  Oeneral  J.  8  FuUerton.  together  with  a  paper  by  General  Rosecrans.  on  *'  The  Campaign  for 
Chattanooga,"  deecriptiTe  of  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  from  October  30,  1862, 
when  he  assumed  command  In  Kentucky,  until  he  was  relieved  at  Chattanooga  In  the  fall  of  the  next 
year.  In  **  Memoranda  on  the  Civil  War  "  are  printed  two  communications  in  the  nature  of  replies  to 
General  Longstreet's  recent  article  on  General  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania;  the  first,  by  Colonel 
William  Allan,  taking  exceptions  to  half  a  dozen  points  in  General  Longstreet's  article,  and  the  second, 
by  colonel  John  8  Hoeby,  bringing  to  light  some  hitherto  unpobllshed  letters  tending  to  fix  upon 
Oeneral  Longstreet  Uie  responsibility  of  Stuart's  expedition  around  Hooker.  Mr.  Frederick  Pchwatka 
eontributss  a  paper  on  the  Apache  Indians,  based  upon  his  personal  experience  on  the  fh>ntier,  and 
very  fhlly  Illnstrated  from  photographs. 

POPULAB  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  May— Contents :  The  Natural  vemus  The  Supernatural,  by 
John  Burronghs.  Present  Status  of  the  Greek  Question,  by  Proffvsor  B.  J.  James.  The  Sun's  Heat, 
by  Sir  William  Thomson,  F.  R.  8.  Creation  or  Evolution  f  by  W.  D  Le  Sueur.  Magalithic  Monuments 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadalllac,  illustrated.  Social  Sustenance — Oeneral  PrIncI 
pies  and  Definitions,  by  Henry  J.  Phllpott.  Origin  of  Comets  and  Meteors,  by  Professor  Richard  A. 
Proctor.  Influence  of  Snow-Masses  on  Climate,  by  M.  A  J.  WoeikolT.  Hygleoe  as  a  Basis  of  Morals, 
by  Frances  Bmlly  White.  M.  D.  Mexicau  Antiquities,  by  Randolph  I.  Geare,  Illustrated.  Prairie- 
Flowers  of  Early  Spring,  by  Byron  D.  Haisted,  Sc.  D.  Hats  as  a  cause  of  Baldness,  by  W.  C.  Gouinlock. 
Among  the  Transvlvanian  Saxons.  I.  Marriage  Customs  William  Babcock  Haxen,  by  Professor 
Cleveland  Abbe.  Sketch  of  James  Fergusson,  with  p->rtiuit  Corre«pondence.  Editor's  Table  :  State 
Xdocation ;  The  Next  Meeting  of  the  American  Association.  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Miscellany. 
NolM 

THE  TOUNTAIN.  York,  Pa— This  magazine  is  increasingly  popular  in  the  home  as  well  as  the 
■cbcol.  The  good  Illustrations  and  the  excellence  of  the  contributed  articles  in  the  May  number 
render  It  very  desirable  for  the  household. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  f^r  Blay.— Contents:  Frontispiece,  Catarlna  of  Venice,  "The  Daughter  of  the  Re- 
pnblic**  Historic  Girls,  Catarina  of  Venice,  E  S.  Brooks,  Illustrated  by  the  frontispiece  and  three 
other  drawings.  May,  poem.  Juan  and  Juanlta,  Chap.  VII,  Frances  Conrtenay  Baylor,  two  illostra- 
tions.  The  Fancy-Dress  Ball,  verses,  illustrated.  April  to  May,  poem ,  illnstrated.  A  Positive  Bnm®- 
ment,  verses.  Jenny's  Boarding-honse,  Chap.  VI,  illustrated.  Fair  Weather,  lingle.  Wanted,  a  Map, 
▼enea.  An  Only  Daughter,  two  illustrations  The  Huge  Uippocamp,  Jingle,  illnstrated  and  engroesed. 
Birds  and  Boys,  verses.  Lindie*s  Portrait,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop.  A  Bed-time  Song,  poem.  Ready 
to  S|»rlttg,plctnrs.  A  Genuine  Mother  Goose,  rhymes,  ftiU-page  illustration.  Winning  a  Commission, 
Chaps  ^  II,  III,  three  illustrations.  Dolls'  Hospitals,  seven  illustrations.  A  Bainy  May  Day  in  Cen- 
tral Fork,  three  illustrations.  Child  Sketches  from  George  Eliot, '  Middlemarch,"  Julia  Hagmder, 
illustrative  head-piece.  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  Gen.  Adam  Badeau.  eight  illustrations.  St. 
Nicholas  Dog  Stories.  XXIV.  Some  polite  Dogs,  Cella  Thaxter.  XXV.  A  Friend  in  Need,  illustrated. 
XXVI.  Twinkle.  XXVIL  Dandle,  poem.  XXVIII.  ^  Dog  that  held  a  Grudge,  E.  P.  Roe,  Tail- 
piece, **  My  Bark  is  on  the  Sea."    The  Brownies  Canoeing,  Palmer  Cox,  three  tllnitrations. 

SOBIBNBR'S  MAGAZINE  for  May.— Contents :  The  Giovanni  Bansan.of  the  Italian  Navy,  frontis 
piece,  from  an  instantaneous  photograph.  The  Development  of  the  Steamship,  and  the  Liverpool 
Ibchlbitlon  of  18S6.  by  Commander  F.  E.  Chadwick,  United  Statee  Navy,  with  illustrations.  The  Tide, 
by  Perclval  Lowell.  The  Residuary  Legatee,  or  the  Postiiumonr  Jest  of  the  late  John  Austin,  part 
fourth,  oonclosion.  The  Residuary  Bequest,  by  J.  S.  of  Dale  A  Collection  of  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Thackeray,  II,  with  a  tec-simile,  to  be  continued  in  further  numbere.  Forests  of  North  America,  by 
N  8.  Shaler,  with  illustrations  At  Last,  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  with  a  biographical  note  by 
Louise  Chandler  MouRon.  Marse  Archie's  Fight,  a  story,  by  Maria  Blunt.  An  Irish  Wild-Flower,  by 
Sarah  M.  B  Piatt.  The  Story  of  a  New  York  House  V,  conclnslon,  by  H.  C.  Bonner,  Illtt8trat«d.  An 
Ocean  Graveyard,  by  J.  Macdonald  Oxlev.  with  illustrations  and  a  chart  of  wrecks.  The  Manse,  A 
fragment,  by  Robert  Louis  Stephenson.  Lohengrin,  by  Susan  Coolidge.  Seth's  Brother's  Wife,  Chaps. 
XVln,  XX«  by  Harold  Frederic.  An  Islander,  a  story,  by  Margaret  Crosby.  Words  and  Music,  by 
Arlor 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.— The  M«y  Number  Contains:  The  Deserter,  A  Novel. 
Oopt.  Charles  King.  Some  Experiences  of  a  Reporter,  A.  E.  Watrous.  The  Fable  of  the  Poet  ana 
the  Tsjpin-Hanler,  J.  8.  of  Dale.  The  New  Rules  of  Base-Ball.  Henry  Chadwick.  Social  Life  at  Vas- 
sar,  L.  B.  Smith.  Dead  Birds  and  Easter,  A  Poem,  May  Riley  Smith.  The  Madisons'  Butler,  A  Story, 
Mrs.  POQltney  Ugelow.  Foretokens,  A  Sonnet,  Frank  D.  Stickney.  Our  Monthly  Gossip— Collegiate 
Education  for  Women,  E.  F.  W.  Book-Talk.  W.  S.  Walsh.  Dowden's  '*  Life  of  Shelley."  Is  Realism 
Possible T    The  Last  Works  of  Stevenson  and  Haggard. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  L,  BUCHANAN,    Superintendeni  Public  InsirucHon,   Editor. 

\Th»  Journal  i$  tmt  to  every  Oomty  SuperMendenl  and  District  OUrk,  and  must  he  eor^/W^ 
preurved  fry  them  at  gmblie  properiy  and  tranemiUed  to  their  nuxeeeort  in  qfice.  \ 

Sohool  Legislation. 

A  number  of  bills  relating  to  school -matters  were  published  in  the 
April  No.  of  the  Journal.  Since  the  Legislature  re-assembled  a 
few  other  measures  have  been  introduced. 

As  soon  as  final  action  has  been  had  on  these  bills,  such  of  them 
as  are  enacted  into  laws  will  be  published  in  the  Journal.  Of 
course  nobody  need  confound  a  *' di/r*  with  an  "act,"  yet  in- 
quiries made  at  this  office  seem  to  indicate  that  some  have  con- 
founded them. 

The  "  bills,  '*  being  simply  measures  pending  before  the  General 
Assembly,  were  published  that  school  officers  or  others  might  make 
any  suggestions  deemed  expedient  in  regard  to  them  before  they 
were  finally  acted  on. 

The  bill  published  on  pages  174-5,  "  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
the  several  treasurers,  &c.,''  was  passed,  and  is  therefore  a  law. 
With  this  exception,  let  no  one  be  so  careless  as  to  look  into  the 
Journal  for  April,  1887,  and  conclude  that  the  bills  therein  published 
are  laws.  

Summer  Nonnals. 

Arrangements  for  the  summer  normal  institutes  are  progressing 
toward  completion.  As  has  been  often  stated  before,  institutes  fur- 
nish the  only  opportunities  of  which  most  teachers  can  avail  them- 
selves for  improvement  in  their  profession.  It  is  therefore  specially 
important  that  these  institutes  be  as  thoroughly  well  organized  and 
conducted  as  practicable.  We  invite  special  attention  to  the  **  Plan 
for  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Normal  Institutes,"  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor Parr,  and  published  in  the  Virginia  School  Ileport  for  1886  ;  and 
also  to  a  "  Plan  for  Grading  Summer  Institutes,"  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  Virginia,  and  published  in 
this  No.  of  the  Journal.  It  is  believed  that  these  papers  furnish 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  direction  of  introducing  more  of  system 
and  orderly  arrangement  into  institute  work. 
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A  considerable  number  of  instructors  have  been  in  communication 
with  this  department.  Some  of  these  have  had  quite  a  large  ex- 
perience in  this  special  kind  of  instruction.  We  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  secure  such  skill,  fidelity  and  efficiency  in  the  corps 
of  institute  instructors  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  large  number  of 
teachers  expected  to  attend  the  several  institutes. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  completed  for  a  five  weeks' 
institute  at  Strasburg,  Shenandoah  county,  to  be  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Mclnturif.     He  will  have  competent  assistants. 

This  institute  will  accommodate  any  teachers  who  may  wish  to 
attend,  but  especially  those  of  the  upper  counties  of  the  Valley. 

A  number  of  places  are  already  competing  for  these  institutes. 
They  offer  liberal  terms  and  good  accommodations.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  so  much  public  interest  is  felt  in  this  important  subject.- 

The  question,  however,  as  to  where  the  institutes  shall  go,  will  be 
considered  at  the  Superintendents*  Conference,  which  will  assemble 
in  a  few  days. 

The  June  No.  of  the  Journal  will  contain  full  particulars  in  regard 
to  all  the  institute  work  of  the  summer.  We  are  gratified  to  add 
that  notice  has  been  received  from  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  that  an 
institute  will  be  held  at  Hampton,  commencing  on  the  23d  May,  and 
closing  on  the  15th  June,  and  that  accommodations  will  be  furnished 
for  as  many  as  forty  colored  teachers  of  the  public  free  schools.  The 
superintendents  of  the  neighboring  counties  have  been  requested  to 
promptly  notify  their  colored  teachers  of  this  excellent  opportunity 
for  normal  instruction. 


Flan  for  Grading  Sommer  Institutes. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  grading  summer  institutes  is  two-fold  :  first,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  comprehensive  course  of  study,  and  secondly,  to 
systematize  carefully  the  instruction  given.  By  dividing  an  institute 
into  grades,  every  teacher  in  attendance  may  secure  the  instruction 
suited  to  his  needs.  By  indicating  the  topics  of  successive  lessons, 
symmetrical  instruction,  to  the  exclusion  of  hobbies,  will  be  secured. 

PLAN. 

The  plan  here  proposed  divides  the  institute  into  three  sections,  to 
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be  known  respectively,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  as  the  C,  B,  and  A 
grades.  The  course  of  instruction  is  laid  out  for  three  annual  ses- 
sions oi  the  institute,  each  lasting  one  month.  At  the  close  of  each 
institute  an  examination  will  be  made  the  basis  of  advancement  and 
graduation. 

ENROLLMENT. 

In  order  to  enable  the  conductor  of  the  institute  to  classify  teachers 
the  following  enrollment  card  will  be  used: 

ENROLLMENT  CARD. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Age. 

Where  were  you  educated  ? 

How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  teaching? 

What  institutes  have  you  attended  ? 

What  educational  books  have  you  read  ? 

Remarks. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  here  given,  at  least  five  instructors  will  be 
necessary.  They  should  be  appointed  some  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  institute,  and  informed  as  to  the  branches  they  are  sever- 
ally to  teach.  The  outline  of  topics  to  be  given  hereafter  should 
not  be  departed  from,  except  for  special  and  satisfactory  reasons. 

LOCATION   OF   INSTITUTES. 

The  institutes  should  be  located  where  suitable  accommodations 
can  be  provided.  The  building  in  which  the  daily  sessions  are  held 
should  contain  at  least  three  rooms  besides  an  assembly  hall.  The 
location  of  an  institute  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than  trienni- 
ally,  except  for  special  reasons. 

APPARATUS. 

The  institute  should  be  provided  with  ample  blackboard  facilities, 
globes,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  helpful  in  giving  instruction. 
This  apparatus  should  be  procured  and  put  in  place  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  institute,  in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  getting  to 
work. 

^  LOCAL   INTEREST. 

A  local  interest  in  the  institute  and  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion should  be  awakened.    To  this  end  items  of  interest  should  be 
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furnished  the  local  press.  The  ministers  of  the  town  should  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  opening  exercises.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  for  a  few  popular  addresses  by  the  instructors  and  invited 
speakers  of  recognized  ability. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  the  institute  should  be  like  that  of  a  well- 
conducted  school.  Everything  should  be  done  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  way.  The  institute  should  be  opened  each  day  with  sing- 
ing, reading  of  Scripture,  and  prayer.  The  members  of  the  three 
grades,  who  should  be  seated  separately  in  the  assembly  hall,  should 
pass  to  their  respective  lecture  rooms  without  confusion. 

SECRETARIES. 

Two  secretaries  should  be  appointed,  one  to  have  charge  of  the 
roll,  the  other  to  note  items  for  publication.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  relieve  each  other  in  their  duties. 

THE   ROLL. 

The  roll  should  be  carefully  kept.  Each  teacher  should  be  as- 
signed a  number  at  enrollment.  TJie  secretary  in  charge  of  the  roll 
should  occupy  a  seat  at  the  door,  and  receive  the  numbers  of  the 
teachers  as  they  enter.  This  method  of  keeping  the  roll  will  save 
much  time  and  trouble  when  the  Institute  is  large. 

SUBJECTS. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  mathematics,  including  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry ;  English,  including  grammar,  rhetoric  and 
literature ;  geography,  including  physical,  astronomical,  and  politi- 
cal; history,  including  ancient,* mediaeval,  and  modern;  and  peda- 
gogy, including  methods,  school  management,  morals,  educational 
history,  and  psychology.  As  subordmate  topics,  instruction  should 
be  given  in  music,  calisthenics,  writing,  and  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  following  scheme  will  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  to  be 
given  in  each  subject  in  the  different  grades : 

C  B  A    ' 

Mathematics,        -  -  -  -  -2020        20 

Geography,  -  -  -  -  -     20        20        20 

Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  -  -  -    20        20        20 

History,  -  -  -  -  -    20        20        20 

Methods,    Management,    Morals,    Educational) 

History,  Psychology,  and  Literature,  -  j 
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The  subordinate  topics  may  be  arranged  by  the  conductor  and  his 
assistants,  according  to  circumstances.  A  full  course  in  music,  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  given  hereafter,  is  very  desirable. 

SESSIONS. 

The  principal  session  of  the  Institute  should  extend  from  9  A-  M. 
to  I  P.  M.  The  first  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  general  assembly 
room  for  the  opening  exercises,  after  which  a  lecture  may  be  delivered 
by  one  of  the  instructors  or  an  invited  speaker.  The  first  hour,  how- 
ever, should  be  devoted  to  subjects  coming  legitimately  within  the 
sphere  of  Institute  work,  miscellaneous  topics  of  general  interest 
being  reserved  for  evening  lectures.  A  short  afternoon  session  would 
give  opportunity  to  discuss  subordinate  topics  and  to  observe  work 
with  model  classes. 

MODEL   TEACHING. 

Several  classes  composed  of  children  should  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  Exemplifying  in  practice  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  instructor,  this  model  teaching  will  prove 
very  helpful. 

PROGRAM. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  the  conductor  should  arrange  a 
program  of  the  daily  exercises  and  post  it  in  a  place  convenient  for 
.  reference. 

The  hours  of  the  principal  session  may  be  distributed  as  follows : 

Opening  exercises,  ten  minutes. 
General  lecture,  thirty-five  minutes. 
Passing  to  lecture  rooms,  five  minutes. 
Each  lecture,  thirty-five  minutes.  ' 
Recess,  fifteen  minutes. 

TAKING  NOTES. 

The  leading  points  in  each  lecture  should  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board in  a  systematic  form  by  the  instructor.  These  should  be 
carefully  copied  by  the  teachers  in  note-books  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  afterwards  transferred  in  ink  to  a  suitable  book  for 
permanent  preservation. 

Note. — An  outline  of  topics  in  each  subject  of  instruction  is  in 
preparation.  This  outline  will  give  the  subject  of  each  daily  lecture, 
both  in  the  principal  and  subordinate  topics  of  instruction. 
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Virginia  Stadents  at  the  Nashville  Normal  OoUege. 

University  of  Nashville,  State  Normal  College, 

Nashville,  March  ly,  1887. 
Han.  John  L.  Buchanan, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith,  to  transmit  for  your  inspection, 
a  statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  for  the  period  ending  March  15th,  1887: 


Elizabeth  Blanton. . . 
Mattie  H.  Chapman. 
Martha  W.  Coulling, 

Byrdie  L.  Hill 

Alma  Kenyon 

Hughs.  Bird 

J.  Willard  Brister... 

David  Y.  Good 

Samuel  N.  Hurst.... 

Philip  B.  Jones 

JohnW.  McCaleb... 

John  J.  Miller 

AsaG.  Parr 

Philip  M.  Tyler 


Scholarship 
Year. 


ist. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
ist. 
ist. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
ist. 
ist. 
ist. 
2d. 
2d. 


Daily 
Attendance. 


0^ 


Class-work, 

including 

Examinations. 


88 

89f 

74f 

78 

83 

90» 

9of 

79 

86 

89f 

86f 

92f 

80 

83 


Yours  sincerely, 

Eben  S.  Stearns,  Chancellor,  &C' 

75  is  a  fair  average  and  entitles  the  student  to  continuance  in  his 
class  and  progress  with  it 
8 
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Ooanty  Institates. 

(Several  of  these  reports  would  have  appeared  in  previous  issues 
of  the  Journal,  but  for  lack  of  room). 

Augusta  Co. — Superintendent  Jordan  held  an  institute  last  month 
of  which  we  have  yet  had  no  full  report.  The  session  was  well 
attended. 

New  Kent  Co, — An  institute  for  white  teachers  was  held^March 
5d  and  4th.  Attendance  good.  Opening  address,  "  Teachers'  Mo- 
tives/' by  the  county  Superintendent.  Essays  and  discussions  by 
teachers  and  others. 

Institute  for  colored  teachers  held  March  17th  and  i8th.  All  the 
teachers,  except  two,  were  present.  Dr.  L.  A.  Slater  made  an  interest- 
ing address,  followed  by  essays  of  which  a  very  creditable  specimen 
was  forwarded  to  this  office,  and  would  appear  in  this  Journal,  if 
space  could  be  spared. 

Shenandoah  Co, — The  Shenandoah  Institute  met  in  the  graded 
school  building  at  Woodstock,  Thursday,  February  17th,  Superin- 
tendent Mclnturff,  presiding.  Good  number  of  teachers  and  inte- 
rested spectators  present.  While  Committee  on  Programme  and 
Resolutions  were  in  session,  entertaining  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Shockey  and  Rev.  Mr.  Tompkins. 

In  the  afternoon  the  subject,  "  Programme  for  Ungraded  Schools," 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Hottel,  C.  S.  Stanton,  S.  M.  Bow- 
man, J.  L.  Will,  Jacob  Shockey,  and  John  Johnson;  and ''Methods 
of  Interesting  the  Uninterested,"  by  Messrs.  Hockenberry,  Will, 
Bowman,  and  Stanton.  "  What  Punishments  are  Proper,"  discussed 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Sibert  and  S.  M.  Painter,  Prof.  Hdenshell,  and 
others. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tompkins  read  "A  Treatise  on  History." 

At  night,  after  singing  by  the  choir,  Rev.  G.  N.  Zimmerman  lec- 
tured on  **  Teachers  and  Teaching  Recognized  by  the  Times." 

On  Friday  morning  "  Improprieties  of  Speech  by  the  Teacher  "— 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Stanton,  Rhodes,  County  Superintendent  and 
others.  "  Prominent  Difficulties  in  Teaching,  and  How  to  overcome 
them,"  by  Professor  Hoenshell  and  others.  "  Qualifications  of  the 
Teacher"— discussed  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  teacher  must  know  his 
subject — what  sort  of  being  he  has  to  deal  with.     This  means  that 
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the  teacher  must  study.  He  must  be  able  to  direct  the  physical  cul- 
ture of  his  pupils — must  know  what  is  prop)er  food  and  proper  exer- 
cise for  the  pupil.  He  must  know  how  to  direct  the  intellectual 
growth  of  his  pupils>-must  acquaint  himself  with  their  intellectual 
nature — know  how  to  govern,  to  restrain,  to  encourage  them  to  go 
forward  in  the  work  of  getting  an  education.  Especially  should  he 
create  in  them  a  thirst  for  knowledge  Then  the  moral  nature  of 
pupils  must  be  developed.  Moral  instruction  can  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson.  Discussed  further  by  Mr.  Best  as  to 
aptness  to  teach,  patience,  perseverance,  decision  of  character,  etc. 
"School  Government."  Discussion  by  Messrs.  C.  G.  Maphis  and 
H.  B.  Burner— '* Why  are  our  schools  not  better?"  Mr.  Hottell 
suggested  the  necessity  of  teachers  teaching  at  the  same  place  for 
several  terms,  thereby  observing  results  of  their  own  work.  Mr.  J. 
Miley  commented  on  the  importance  of  the  patrons  visiting  the 
schools.  Rev.  Mr.  Kline  thought  **  the  better  the  pay,  the  better  the 
teacher,**  etc. 

General  discussion  of  important  subjects  engaged  in  by  different 
members  •f  the  institute.  The  proceedings  throughout  were  full  of 
interest  to  all,  and  the  superintendent  and  his  associates  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

Warren  Co. — Superintendent  Roy  opened  this  county  institute  at 
Front  Royal  February  21st.  Thirty-five  teachers  in  attendance. 
The  superintendent  was  assisted  by  Superintendent  Mclntruff,  of 
Shenandoah,  ex-Superintendent  Silman,  of  Warren,  and  others.  *  The 
Sentinel  commends  the  work  done  as  highly  beneficial  to  teachers 
and  other  participants. 


The  Oonferenoe. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  railroad  authorities  for 
special  rates  to  parties  attending  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of 
Superintendents,  to  be  held  in  Richmond  May  18th,  19th  and  20th, 
as  previously  announced.  The  hotels  of  the  city  also  offer  special 
rates  for  board,  and  will  make  members  of  the  Conference  as  com- 
ibrtable  as  possible.  The  rates  of  travel  and  board  are  given  in  full 
in  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  and  special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
same.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
attending  this  importnnt  meeting,  so  that  all  superintendents,  and 
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as  many  other  school  officers  as  possible,  may  be  present.  In  no 
case  will  the  cost  of  attendance  be  very  great,  and  it  is  earnesdy 
desired  that  our  entire  corps  of  superintendents  will  be  on  hand. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  previous  conferences  (members 
of  this  Conference,  under  the  constitution)  have  signified  their  pur- 
pose to  attend ;  many  of  those  appointed  to  prepare  papers  and  dis- 
cuss the  subjects  already  selected,  have  accepted  the  positions  assigned 
them ;  some  special  addresses  are  promised  by  prominent  gendemen, 
and,  altogether,  this  occasion  offers  much  that  will  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  all  who  desire  to  sustain  and  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  our  people. 

A  preUminary  meeting  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock,  Tuesday  evening. 
May  17th,  for  organization,  so  that  the  regular  work  can  be  taken 
up  Wednesday  morning. 

Brief  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Governor,  and  Attorney- 
General,  who  are  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Col. 
Jno.  B.  Cary,  City  Superintendent  of  Richmond,  will  welcome  the 
Conference  to  the  city. 

As  the  Legislature  may  be  in  session  at  the  time  fixed  f*r  the  Con- 
ference, the  place  o{  meeting  cannot  now  be  designated.  This  will 
be  done  as  soon  as  members  arrive  in  the  city,  and  report  to  this 
office. 

Cards  certifying  that  the  holders  thereof  are  entided  to  the  reduced 
rates  of  travel  and  board  indicated,  have  been  mailed  to  superinten- 
dents and  other  members.  In  the  meantime,  let  every  superinten- 
dent prepare  to  come,  and  use  his  individual  efforts  to  make  the 
session  a  success. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — Round  trip  tickets  at  three  cents  per  mile 
each  way. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road. — Round-trip  tickets  at  two  cents  per 
mile  each  way,  to  Staunton,  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Tickets 
to  be  sold  from  May  14th  to  21st,  on  special  certificates  of  L.  M. 
Cole,  G.  T.  A. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route, — Round-trip  tickets  from  Norfolk  to 
Richmond  at  $3.50  each.     Tickets  on  sale  from  May  i6th  to  i8th. 

Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Road — Eastern  Division. — 
Regular  fare  coming  to  Richmond ;  return  at  rate  of  one  cent  per 
mile  within  twenty-four  hours  after  adjournment  of  the  Conference, 
on  special  certificates  to  be  secured  at  starting  point. 
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Norfolk  and  Western  Road. — Round-trip  tickets  from  points  on 
this  road  to  Petersburg  at  two-and-a-half  cents  per  mile  traveled. 
From  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  and  return,  $6.50  :  from  Norfolk  to 
Richmond  and  return,  $3.50.  Tickets  on  sale  from  i6th  to  19th 
of  May. 

Piedmont  Air  Line  (including  Richmond  and  Danville,  Virginia 
Midland  and  York  River  Divisions). 

Round-trip  tickets  at  five  cents  per  mile  one  way.  Tickets  on  sale 
from  May  i6th  to  19th.  ^ 

Richmond  and  AlUfrhany  Road, — Round-trip  tickets  at  five  cents 
per  mile  one  way.    Tickets  on  sale  from  May  i6th  to  19th. 

Richmond^  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Road. — Round-trip 
tickets  at  one  unlimited  fare.  Tickets  on  sale,  from  17th  to  19th  of 
May,  and  good  to  return  until  May  21st  inclusive. 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Road. — Round-trip  tickets  to  either  Ports- 
mouth or  Weldon  at  two  cents  per  mile  each  way.  Tickets  on  sale 
May  i6th  to  18th,  and  good  to  return  until  May  22d. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Road. — Round- trip  tickets  to  Waynesboro' 
Junction  at  five  cents  per  mile.  Tickets  on  sale  from  May  i6th  to 
i8th. 

Virginia  Steamboat  Company. — One  fare  coming  to  Richmond; 
return  free  on  certificate  of  attendance  at  Conference. 

RATES   FOR   BOARD. 

American  Hotel. — ^$1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

Davis  House. — Rooms  $1  per  day  ;  meals  as  ordered. 

Exchange  and  Ballard  Hotels. — $2  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Ford*s  Hotel. — $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

Murphy s  European  Hotel — $2  per  day. 

St.  Charles  Hotel — $1  per  day. 

St.  Claire  Hotel. — $1.50  per  day. 

St.  James  Hotel — $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day. 

First-class  private  boarding  houses,  $1  per  day. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  reduced  rates  named  to  parties  holding 
certificates  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  except  to 
those  traveling  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Newport  News 
and  Mississippi  Valley  roads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company 
requires  the  presentation  of  a  special  certificate  signed  by  L.  M. 
Cole,  General  Ticket  Agent.  The  Newport  News  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Company  requires  the  use  of  special  certificate  to  be  secured 
at  starting  point,  where  the  agent  will  fill  out  the  blank  prepared  for 
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certifying  amount  of  fare  paid.  Holders  of  this  special  certificate 
will  be  entitled  to  return  at  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile,  after  the 
blank  provided  for  certifying  attendance  at  the  Conference  has  been 
filled  out 

Except  as  otherwise  specified,  tickets  will  be  good  to  return  on  or 
before  Monday,  May  23d.  Parties  should  be  careful  to  preserve 
their  certificates  to  secure  reduced  rales  of  board  at  the  hotels  in 
Richmond,  as  well  as  reduction  in  railroad  fare  on  return  trip. 


Annual  Beports. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bill  fixing  June  30th  as  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  if  passed  by  the  Legislature,  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
after  the  close  of  the  current  school  year.     This  is  thought  advisable 
in  view  of  the  law  passed  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legis 
lature,  extending  the  time  for  settlements  with  treasurers. 

In  a  short  time  blanks  for  annual  reports  will  be  mailed  from  this 
office,  and  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  now  that  all  superintendents 
will  be  expected  to  make  complete  and  accurate  reports  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  these  reports  must  be  forwarded  to  this  office  as  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  school  year  as  possible — certainly  within  the 
time  prescribed. 

We  suggest  that  superintendents  can  facilitate  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  reports  by  giving  careful  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
district  clerks  keep  their  accounts.  Various  items  in  the  financial 
tables  of  superintendents*  reports  can  be  obtained  only  from  reports 
of  the  clerks.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  unless  the  clerks  make  their 
reports  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  form  prescribed,  superintend- 
ents will  experience  no  little  trouble  in  giving  the  information  called 
for  in  the  blanks  to  be  sent  them.  By  giving  this  matter  prompt 
attention,  unnecessary  delay,  as  well  as  needless  annoyance,  can  be 
avoided. 


The  Begister. 


As  the  schools  are  closing,  it  is  important  that  school  officers  and 
teachers  give  careful  attention  to  the  directions  in  regard  to  the 
register.    Superintendents  should  make  it  a  point  to  examine  each 
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register,  and  see  that  it  is  accurately  and  neatly  kept,  as  required  by 
the  regulations,  and  that  the  teacher's  /erm  report  corresponds  with 
the  entries  which  should  appear  under  **Term  Record"  in  the 
register. 

The  register  is  the  property  of  the  district  board,  and  must  be 
returned  by  the  teacher  to  the  district  clerk  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  clerk  should  enter  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  register,  and 
its  condition  when  received. 


E.  M.  Crutchfield  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  vice 
|.  G.  Swartz,  resigned. 


The  following  named  superintendents,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  fill  vacancies  which  occurred  during  the  recess  of  the 
Legislature,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  the  unexpired 
term  ending  June  30,  1889:  Albemarle  county,  D.  P.  Powers;  Bote- 
tourt county,  Gary  Breckinridge ;  Danville  city,  Eston  Randolph  ; 
Fredericksburg  city,  E.  M.  Grutchfield ;  Northampton  county, 
George  R.  Mapp  ;  Page  county,  H.  M.  Keyser  ;  Staunton  city,  W. 
W.  Robertson ;  Surry  county,  R.  D.  Gilliam. 


Professor  J.  0.  Swartz. 


As  we  go  to  press,  a  communication  received  from  Superintendent 
Crutchfield,  of  Fredericksburg,  announces  the  death  of  Professor  J, 
G.  Swartz,  which  occurred  in  that  city  on  the  first  instant.  Professor 
Swartz  was  for  awhile  Superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Principal  of  the  High 
School  of  that  city.  He  was  widely  and  favorably  known  among 
Virginia  teachers.  Having  made  teaching  his  chosen  profession,  he 
was  earnest,  faithful,  thorough,  scholarly.  The  profession  of  teach- 
ing in  his  death  has  lost  a  valuable  and  accomplished  co-worker,  and 
the  State  a  most  estimable  and  worthy  citizen. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


With  or  without  Patent  Index. 


3000 

MORE  WORDS 

in  its  vocabulary  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary. 
In  quantity  of  matter,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest 
book  poblished. 


The  beat  ^_ 

taat.— Qaarterly 


3000 

ENGRAVINGS, 

being  about  two  thousand 
more  than  found  in  any 

other  Am.  Dict*y. 
**  It  is  an  invaluable  com- 
panion  in   every  School 
and  at  every  Fireside." 


GET  THE  BEST.] 


The  latent  issue  of  this  work  comprises         [OET  THE  LATEST. 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,000  Words,  and  3000  Engravings, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  25,000  Titles,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (recently  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

^W^EBSTER    IlSr    "V^IRGIlSrij^. 

Warmly  ladorMd  by  sncb  prominent  Edncaton  as 

B.  PURTBAB,  L.L.  D.,  Chairman  of  Facalty,  Richmond  College. 

JAMBS  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  late  Chairman  of  Faculty,  University  of  Ta. 

NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  I.L.  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Vlrirtnia. 

W.  H.  RUFFNER,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School. 

OEN.  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH,  I.I..  D.,  Snpt.  Virginia  Military  InaUtate. 

CHAS.  L.  COCKK,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Hollins  Institute. 

REV.  E.  E.  WILEY,  I).  D.,  Pres't  Martha  TVashlngton  CoUege. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  Preset  Wesleyan  Female  Institute. 

OEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  I.EE,  Pres't  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

REV.  J.  I..  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washington  and  L.ee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  UL.  D.,  late  Prof.  Washington  and  L.ee  Unlveraltj. 

REV.  E.  E.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Pres*t  Roanoke  CoUege. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWELL,  Principal  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 

M.  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres't  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

REV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV.  J.  J.  8CHEREB,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Marion  Female  College. 

PBOF.  J.  T.  AVEBETT,  Boanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Booms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Stauhtok,  Virginia,  October  8, 1M6. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it,  in  oar  opinion,  the  best  in  the  English  language.  We  not  only  recognise  itas  standh 
ard  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  Preiidenf, 

ROBT  A.  RICHARDSON,        B.  W.  LACY,  >    ,  .^,. 

DRURY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEEOY,  /  •'**^*- 

In  1886  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schools.  Seventr-Bix  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  WebsterT 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  €k>vemment  Printing  Office  and  with  the  IT.  S. 
Supreuke  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Al  1  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  published  In  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

PnbllalMd  by  O.  A  C.  KfERRTAM  A  CO.,  Sprlngifleld, 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 


AIjFRXSD  WIImImULTHIS  a  oo.^ 

booksellers  and  stationers, 

119  Fayetteville  Street.  Sal^h,  N.  C. 

We  oin  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TBTTEIIfDIlVA  ADTERTISEBS   ihonld  ad- 

*-  drew 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spraee  Street,  New  Tork  City, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapeis. 

Will  be  MDt  FREE  on  application. 

IT    ST-A.lNrZ)S    ^T    THE    HE-A-HD. 
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THE  LI6HT-RIINNM 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,   without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  WIU.  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 

Indodliiff  Booka,  Pamphlets,  OaUlognes,  Golla|«  Joaraate  and  Magazines^  Lettor-Headt,  BUl-Heada, 

BnalnaM  Oafda,  Gircalan,  Poiten,  etc  ,  etc. 

And  ffre  better  material  and  workmanehlp  for  LE38  M ONBT  than  any  eetabltehmeot  in  the  United 

Btotee.    Bend  for  itemplee  and  prlcee  BBFORB  PLACING  ORDERS     IT  WILL  PAT  TOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  A  CO., 

MannfocCnring  Stationers,  Printera,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchbuiig^,  Va. 


MagilFs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  Stote  Board  of  Edacation  for  nse  in  the  Pnblio  Schools  of  the  Stite  for  the 
fourth  tim",  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  InTlte 
iobool  officials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  as  on  the  HISTORY  snMect.  We  are  also 
the  autboriied  dIatrlbnUng  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATB  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  na. 
49*  Send  for  Prlce-List  and  Diiconnts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  COm  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchbm^,  Va. 

DOBS  TOUR  8CHOOI«  NKKDA 
NEW  BLACKBOARD  ? 

DOBS  THB  OliD  SVRFACB 
NEED  RE-OOATINC? 

Do  jon  think  of  bnjing  a  Blackboard  tar 
aaj  purpose?    Send  for  FREE  Oatak«ne 

m(L^  ROBERTS  A  FAY 

""fStSl"^  PHIUBELPHIA.  PA. 

FINE   QUALITY   OF  SURFACE. 


laciC,  ^ 


FAMOUS    FOR    THEIR    DURABILITY    AND 


si 


a  :  |i  ill 

^1  hi 


MARVELLOUS  HEHORY 

DISCOVERY 

Wholly  unlike  Artifloial  Systems-^^iri-  of  M  ind  Wan- 
dering—Any book  learned  in  one  readitig.  Pro«pectn8v 
with  opinions  of  Mr.  Pbootob,  the  Astronomer,  Hons. 
W.  W.  Anon,  Jddab  P.  Bsvjamiic,  Drs.  Morom, 
Wood  and  others,  seitt  post  fbbk,  by 

PROF.  LOISETTEL 
SS7  TitOk  ATena«,  N«w  York. 

STUDY.  LATIN  and  QRB^Kat 

SIGHT-use  the"  INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICS."  Sample  page  and  Cat- 

alogue  of  School  Books  free.    C.  DeSilver  &  SoNS, 

No.  (M)  1 1 02  Walnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HOI 


TEACHERS! 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are 
used  for  conducting  day  schools  in 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  large,  beautiful 
chrocp«),  excH«iior,  merit,  and  credit  cards,  el^antlf 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoec.  Price,  per  set,  |i  ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50 
cents.  LJirjre  set  samples,  pretty  chromo  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  supplies,  20 
cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free.  AH  post- 
paid. Stamps  taken.  FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  War- 
ren. Pa. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Xatabltoh«d  in  1887. 

B«p«rlor  B«Ua  of  Ommmt  and  Tin,  moantcnl 

with  th«  bMi  JMory  MingUtf,  for  CJhire*M. 


SekooU,  FtKTwu,  Faet9riM,  Oofwrt-kou—,  FWt 
iltenM,  IbiMT  Olocte,  ale.  PyUff  WmrranUd, 

niutnted  C«(aloga«  laat  Fr««. 
yumonM  k  tvn,  lOS  K.  M  8u.  Cf 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  Br  ALL OCALERSThrouohoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


Commercial  College r.^xV«roT!.^': 

Cheapest  &  Best  Busmess  Colfege  tn  the  Wortd. 

Itlj[li<  At  Hanoi-  CIS.  5  <iold  M«*<ll*l  OTT  »n  nihrr  f^t,l.-^«i,  nt 

Ck-nrrml    BuaLii^h*   RtlurBtttin.      HflOO   llruduntr;*    In 

Ooiip**',  In.'lM'Slne  TuUi-n  *. :  ,;>  |  ■^e;'' r  t  *  i ,  .1  n.-rtpL  jl''-iu[  f  »0. 
AfaoH'lIftnd,  Trpc-Wrhlnf  #  TelrsmpllTi  ■i^-^LaIIL^*. 
3f  a  \ ai-dtht It,  F ■  i ' ■  t  ^ •  ■  w .  •  r r n  ]  : n r ^i  t'i n *-n n r **  li  =3 1 1 xrvi i •  Ft^r 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertitiag  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  xo  ct».  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 

^^  ANTED. — Teachers  and  StU'lents  seeking 

positions,  to  send  for  nay  I 

Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies  in  Scbools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER,  Af^,^ 

Logansport,  Ind. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  rtJiviTUftiDK  in  iiruuMap'rn  (n  iliCif  baril  Ume*, 
vitliouL  ft  nil  MbUilttln^  ftn  nllDJMte  uf  tin*  rcmt  from 
fliti'  P  RawtLL  A  CoV  Npwa|W|Mrr  AJvi^rtJiid^r  Ktir**ii, 
Kt.  10  !fprij,t^iifv(it.  Ne*  Tuik  J*.  Ukfty  to  p*}  |10  for 
aiimt  miKht  *]*  ul'UiliifMj  for  j.>  !?uch  p«tluiit«a  an 
furnl>^b(<<Jl  Xii  all  Ji,|i  HphuU  \^ta\\&  Sk+nd  10  wnli  for 
nc  ittj^e  [MmpbluL   with  Hat  n%  be^w-t^p^r  ratvt  ftcd 

If  3fuu  rfalnk  of  4>Kpeudtiig  A'ty  or  oaa 
>iiiiiiJrKl  >1i»]lftrB  til  ndriTtJikig  firitid  im  h 
£T]hV  Ljf  Vi>'ir  i*ff¥<*rriafin*iat*  nod  wo  will 
T-'ll  ^(Hi  ifrt>Biii.f  i^liMrpti'^  whut  will  ^i«  tlie 
I'i'tt  t'umibjH  inr^ldt'^iil  fur  ^vou  Lo  mnke. 
i^frhU  ill  ci^ul*  fur*  our  176  pnge  p>itupb> 
let.     Addrewii 

GEO.  P.  liOW^KLL  A  CO'?  KicwfiPAPr,!  AuriaTiiuia 
Hi  fte^r,  1Q  Si-rvce  dTJLiLtT,  Kiw  Vosc. 


GOLD 

Hid  nniiijrc'l 


^tlrji  Are  iicjtfpB,  t»ut  l1in«e  vho  wHie  lo 
SumioqACq  FoMluidp  MftiTir.irill  r«rira 
fri^f,  ruli  jD^t^^^lJltk)^^  KtmiU  work  vhlrb 
I  hf 7  (-iia  dii.  mti'l  lue  At  FiiKNi«,lbpii  will  tiAy 
I  hem  ftOrtl  $,S  tn  f^  pf  r  dajr     Somt  bATe 

Vau  iLr«it«rli;4i  free.  Thi^fC  wbDlilftrt  it  ODCf 


Lrc  aLMiiiittl/  itirti  uf  aiidjt  ]lllU  furtUEKIs.     AH  It  ti»W. 


"SHORT  QUOTATIONS." 

By  QEOJRQE  C.  HOBGEs,  A.  M. 

Ad  elegant  little  volume  of  54  pages,  contain iiif^  choitc  ^t:rn'^  from  lh«  writing 
of  nearly  one  hundred  popular  authors,  selected  wj^h  care  and  utierrjn^  judgmetit, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  For  u^e  in  the  f.choo1  room  ir  ha^  few 
equals  and  no  superior.  Teachers^  Minister i^  Lawyer 5^  and  Doctors  are  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  it,  and  everyone  is  pleased  with  ii. 

The  price  lh  so  low  that  any  one  can  aff^^d  it*  .Send  for  a  copy,  examine  ii,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  your  sckooi 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  15  cents. 

i^^  special  rates  to  schools  and  dealers  orderint?  in  quantiiie^. 

Address      w.  L   BELL,  Publisher, 

Columbia.  S.  C^ 
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UNZVERSZTT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Laiv",  Medicine,  EnKineerinc,  and  Asrionltnre. 


Virg;inia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  1 1 79  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education   in  all   departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a 

Tear, 

In  Adyance. 

OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 

Scientific  American,             Without  the 

Journal 

,  $3  20 

With  the  Journal, 

1365 

Littell's  Living  Age, 

(t 

tt 

8  00 

tt 

tt 

825 

The  Century, 

M 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

450 

St.  Nicholas, 

« 

tt 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

360 

Wide  Awake, 

« 

tt 

2  50 

tt 

tt 

300 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

<l 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

425 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

Babyland, 

l< 

tt 

50 

tt 

tt 

I  35 

Appleton's  Journal, 

<« 

tt 

3  00 

tt 

tt 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

tt 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

North  American  Review, 

tt 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  so 

Magazine  of  American  History 

•     tt 

f 

tt 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5  25 

Harper's  Magazine, 

tt 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

425 

Weekly, 

tt 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

42s 

Bazar, 

tt 

tt 

4  00 

tt 

tt 

425 

«        Young  Folks, 

tt 

•( 

2  00 

tt 

tt 

2  so 

Education, 

tt 

It 

3  «> 

tt 

tt 

3  25 

Our  Little  Ones, 

tt 

<i 

1  50 

tt 

tt 

2  10 

National  Journal  of  Education, 

tt 

(1 

2  50 

tt 

tt 

3  "0 

The  American  Teacher, 

tt 

tt 

I  00 

M 

tt 

I  75 

The  Teachers'  Institute, 

tt 

tt 

I  25 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

Southern  Planter, 

tt 

tt 

I  25 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

Southwestern  Journal 

of  Education, 

tt 

tt 

I  00 

tt 

<i 

I  60 

Educational  News, 

tt 

tt 

I  50 

tt 

tt 

I  75 

School  Music  Journal, 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

I  35 

Home  and  Farm, 

tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

I  35 

Southern  Bivouac, 

tt 

tt 

2  00 

It 

(( 

2  so 

Queries, 

tt 

tt 

I  00 

tt 

tt 

I  70 

New  York  School  Journal, 

tt 

tt 

2  50 

tt 

it 

290 

Treasure  Trove, 

tt 

tt 

I  00 

f< 

tt 

I  75 

Address 

WM.  F. 

FOX, 

Editor, 

Rickmotuif  Va, 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship, 


Adopted  May  13,  z886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  techoicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruhng,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
anached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dosen,  $x.ao; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L..  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  x6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Venabie's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venabie's  First  Lessons 18 

Venabie's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venabie's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venabie's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. |    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANQE, 

Boo?  139,  Biehmand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEAQHER8 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Addr«88  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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jicRIBNER'S  I 

'magazine  I 

J 


AN  IMPORTANT 
CLUB  OFFER 


1^2l\  ^^  Eiilitlks^ 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 


££ 


'^rH 


iye5  its  readers  literature  of  lasting  inter- 
-est  and  value.  It  is  fully  ^nd  beautlfull[y 
illustrated  and  has  already  gained  a  more 


than  national   circulation  exceeding*  125«000 
copies  monthly,    rc   vw  /^   i*   vc.    .^^   >^   ./W  ^  >€ 


PRICE  25  CENTS 'A  NUMBER-  S3.*>^  A  YEAR^ 


'^-^•^-(^^^f-f. 


Special  ARRANCEnEMTs , 


ilh  Me55P5. 

'Charles  5cribncr!5Jbn5  the  Poblishcw  enable  us 
to  offer  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  with  the 

j  Educational   Journal  of  Virginia   { 

ii^dtthc  16w  combinaUoTv  rate  of     ^olif 

,^  for  both .  5END  YOUR  ORDER  NOW.   *«'•*' 
i^5UB5CRIPnoiSJ  fMS'.'&m^  ATAISY 

•Aaa^'^^^^*  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 

^J"%Adress  Box  139,      Richmond,  Va. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

At  Amherst  College, 

begins  July  6th,  and  continues  five  weehSn  Twenty-two  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Instruction  given  in  nine  languages.  Also  in  SyntoQD,  IMeroiure, 
Chemistry^  Art,  and  Music. 

Prefident  Seelye  writes  :  '*  The  recent  session  of  the  school  (i886)  was  the  best 
yet  held  in  res^pect  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  interest  with 
which  the  pupils  were  inspired.  It  was  an  inspiration  even  to  be  an  on-looker.*'  For 
circular  and  programme,  address 

(Mention  this  Journal.)  JhrofeseWT  W.  Xr,  MONTAGUE, 

Amherst,  Mass. 
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HISTORY. 


SHELDON'S  GENERAL  HISTORY 

follows  the  "Seminary  Method,**  now  rapidly 
super?:edin^  every  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  oar  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  schools 
without  access  to  large  libraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  vumber  nf  schools  are  already  usinf;  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unaninaous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just  received)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  Scho<»l«,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  "  Our  work  in  Shtl- 
doti's  History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  r-ur  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thorough'y  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  author's  ideas  of  history.'* 

Price  of  History,  |i.6o.  Price  of  Teachers'  Manual,  80  cent*.  The  fin«t  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  **  Greek  and  Roman  History." 
Price  $1.00.  , 

We  have  recently  published  a  W^ALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  States  history  (Price,  50  cent-;),  and  small  outlines  of  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per  hundred. 

HALVS  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  HISTORY  vt 
iDvaluable  to  teachers.     Price,  %\  .30. 

ALLEN^S  HISTOR  Y  TOPICS,  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  covers  Ancient, 
Modem,  and  United  Stages  Hiatcry,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  works. 
Price,  25  cents. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Mlisliers.  Boston,  Nov  M,  and  Cliiisiio. 
QURRENT   EVENTS. 

If  you  wish  to  try  the  study  of  currrent  events  in  your  school,  HERE  IS  YOUR 
CHANCE.  For  %2  I  will  send  to  one  address  TWENTY  copies  of  THE  WEEK'S 
CURRENT  for  any  TEN  WEEKS  ending  by  cr  before  June  13,  1887.  More  but 
not  less  at  the  same  rate.  ONE  HUNDRED  copies  to  one  address  for  the  TEN 
weeks  for  only  $8.  As  a  clean,  careful,  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  news  of 
the  week,  THE  WEE'.KS  CURRENT  has  no  peer.     It  fomishes  the  best  of 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

IN  ITS  LITERATURE  DEPARTMENT 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  with  full  notes,  is  now  running,  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  school  year.  It  began  March  7th.  Back  numbers 
sent  at  regular  yearly  rates  as  long  as  they  last.  A  good  opportunity  to  start  your 
pnpils  in  the  study  of 

SHAKESPEARE! 


VAILE'S  GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING 

trains  papiU  to  read  with  their  eyes  open.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Send  ^2,  telling 
what  grade  or  grades  you  want,  and  how  many  in  each  grade,  and  you  will  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  what  you  will  get. 

If  you  want  the  most  perfect  and  complete  outfit  of  WORD  CARDS  (about  2,000 
in  the  market),  send  $1,  or  subscribe  for  INTELLIGENCE,  (a  large,  i6-page  semi- 
monthly, 1 1. 50  per  year),  sending  |i.8o.  Address, 

E.  O.  VAILE,  Fiibiisher, 

Oak  Park  (Chicago),  UL 
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\a/ORCFSTFR'S  ^8  ^'stani  Most  Complete 
^  ^Unabridged  Qvo^rto  pic  t  i  o  ir art 

DICTIONARY 

English  Language, 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


DENISON'S   PATENT   INDEX. 


EDITION  OF  1887  CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS 
NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHEB. 

ENLARGED   BY   THE   ADDITION    OF    A    NEW   PRONOUNCING   BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY  of  nearly  12,000  personages,  and  a  NEW 
PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD,  noting  and 
locating  over  20,000  places.     Containing  also  over 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  NEW  WORDS, 

RECENTLY  ADDED,  TOGETHER  WITH 

A  Table  of  Five  Thousand  Words  in  General  Use, 
With  their  Synonymes. 

Illustrated  with  Wood-Cuts  and  full<page  plates.  The  NATIONAL  STAND- 
ARD OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Every  edition  of  Longfellow,  Hohncs, 
Bryant,  Irving,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  authors,  follows  Worce^er. 
*'  It  presents  the  usage  of  all  great  English  writers."  It  is  the  authority  of  (he  lead- 
ing magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  of  the  National  Departments  at 
Washington. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  :  **  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  constantly  lain 
on  my  table  for  daily  use,  and  Webster's  reposed  on  my  shelves  for  occasional  con- 
sultation." 

The  Recognized  Aitthority  on  Pronunciation.— Worcester's  Dictionary 
presents  the  accepted  usage  of  our  best  public  speakers,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the 
standard  by  our  leading  orators — Everett,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Garfield,  Hitlard,  and 
others.     Most  clergymen  and  lawyers  use  Worcester  as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

The  Standard  at  the  University  of  Virginia.—**  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their  standard,  and  are  now  stronger 
than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  taken  from  the  record  of  the  University : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

**  * Resohedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords 
the  most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

"  *  Resolved^  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.'    They  were  passed." 
WORCESTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELL- 

ING,  PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.  WORCESTER'S  DICTION- 
ARIES were  adopted  June  ist,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
PUBLIL  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

These  dictionaries  contain  more  words  than  any  others  of  similar  grade.  Adopted 
and  used  in  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
Worcester,  Lowell,  and  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia.  Used 
exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools.  Descriptive  Catalogue^,  containing  full  lists  of 
our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Sampfe  Oi>py  and 
lotrodactioD  Price. 

Exohange 
Prfc«. 

$0.20 

$0.12 

.25 

-15 

•35    . 

.20 

.42 

.25 

.60 

.36 

Eclectic  Series.— New  Publications. 


ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.— Scientific  Temperaoce  Physiology 
and  Hygiene.  A  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  popular  Eclectic  Physiology^ 
which  is  still  continued  in  publication.  The  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  system  is  fully  considered  in  connection  with  each  division  of  the 
subject  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
the  laws  in  several  States  requiring  Temperance  Physiology  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools.  190  pages — cloth.  Profusely  illustrated  by  engravings  and  full  page 
colored  plates.     Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  60  cents. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  PRIMER  AND  READERS. 


Eoleotlo  Qerman  Primer,    -  -  - 

Eoleetto  Germtn  First  Reader, 
Eoleotio  Qerman  Second  Reader, 
Eclectic  German  Third  Reader, 
Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader,  - 

Embracing  a  thorough  course  in  Language  Lessons  and  Composition,  Translation 
Exercises,  Carman  Lessons  with  interlinear  Translations,  German  Script,  etc. 

Richly  illastrated.  The  only  German  Series  published  equal  in  merit  and 
attractiveness  to  McGuffey's  Revise  1  Readers. 

MORRISES  SCRIPTURE  READINGS.— By  Edw.  D.  Morris,  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  One  hundred  selections  from  the  various  versions  of  the  Bible 
for  school  purposes.  Opening  exercises,  responsive  reading,  etc.  Cloth,  244  pages. 
Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price  60'  cents. 

WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY.— By  E.  E.  White,  Superintendent  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools — author  of  White's  Arithmetics.     Mailing  price,  ^x.17. 

McGUFFEY'S  WORD  LIST.— Ten  thousand  words  from  McGuffey's  Primer 
and  Readers,  arranged  in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books. 
16  mol,  80  pages.     Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of 
Histories.  Profusely  illustrated.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price 
35  cents. 

RAY'S  ARITHMETIC  TABLETS.— Eight  Tablets  <Nos.  i  to  8),  with  test 
problems  in  Arithmetic  for  every  grade.  Single  Tablet  by  mail,  post  paid,  10  cents; 
per  dozexf,  $1. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES.~THE  POPULAR  STANDARDS, 

More  Largely  Used  than  any  Others  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Charts,     White's  New  Arithmetics, 

McGuffey's  Revised  Spellers,  Ray's  New  Algebras, 

Ray*8  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler's  Mathematical  Series, 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebra, 

New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars, 

New  Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Ridpath's  United  States  Histories, 

Eclectic  United  States  Histories,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing,  Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets, 

Eclectic  Book-keeping,  Long's  Language  Exercises,  etc. 


VANANTWERP,BRAGG&CO.,Publishers,Cincinnati,0. 


New  Text-Books  in  Language  Les- 
sons and  Grammar. 


The  following  Text  Books  on  Language  and  Grammar  are  not  intended  as  a  con- 
secutive coarse,  but  are  each  independent  of  the  other. 

MAXWELLS  PRIMARY  LESSONS. 

LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION,  for   Primary    Classes.    By 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  M.  A.»  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn, 
L«  I.     144  pages.     Illustrated.    i6mo.   Boards.   Price  for  examination,  30  cents. 
"  To  train  young  children  in  the  proper  use  of  the  words  that  belong  to  a  child's 

vocabulary,  and  to  give  them  facility  in  the  use  of  such  sentence  forms  as  they  can 

readily  imitate  and  employ." 

BARNES'  SHORT  STUDIES. 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH,  for  Primary  and   Intermediate  classes.    220 
pages.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     Illuminated  Cover.     Price  for  examination,  50  cents. 
"  In  Grammar,  Barnes'  ■  Short  Studies  in  English '  has  first  place  for  pains  be- 
stowed upon  the  arrangement,  and  especially  for  beauty  of  illustration. — New  York 
School  Bulletin, 

"  If  a  teacher  or  parent  wishes  to  afford  real  satisfaction  to  the  children  under  his  or 
her  charge,  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  the  use  of  language^  we  recommend  them 
to  get  a  copy  of  *  Short  Studies  in  English,'  in  which  they  will  find  a  rare  book." — 
The  Academy  Quarterly,  New   York, 

SILLS  ESSENTIALS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  Intermediate  and  Gram- 
mar School  classes.     By  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Detroit,  Mich.     200  pages.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     Cloth.     Price  for  examination, 
60  cents. 
<*  Its  definitions  are  clear  and  easily  remembered.     It  is  rendered  at  once  brief  aod 

comprehensive  by  the  omission  of  useless  and  unmeaning  classifications.'' — Prefestor 

D.  S,  PVaierman,  Glover^  Vi. 

"  It  is  a  safe  book  when  teachers  are  incompetent  or  frequently  changed." — Super- 

intendent  G.  F,  Fletcher ,  Marlborough^  Mass, 

COBBBTrS  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Advanced  Pupils  and  Teachers'  desks.  By  William 
Cobbett,  with  notes  by  Robert  Waters.  School  Edition.  2^  pages.  lamo.  Cloth, 
price  for  examination,  75  cents. 

This  Grammar,  Hazlett  says,  "  is  as  intereresting  as  a  story  l)o6k."     Bulwer  calls 

it  *'the  only  amusing  Grammar  in  the  world," and  Richard  Grant  White  sets  it  down 

as  "  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  Grammar  to  be  used  with  advantage  in  teaching." 

All  teachers  should  possess  a  copy,  and  recommend  it  for  supplementary  and  home 

^  reading.     Waters*  Noters  are  essential. 


To  facilitate  examination  of  any  of  the  above- mentioned  Grammars,  we  oflfier  to 
send  them  one  or  all,  postage  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  subject  to  return  if  not 
adopted.     Address 

A  S  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

BTm.   Ill   dc   lis    WILIilAM    STREET,   NEW    TOBK. 
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Hygiene  of  Vision  in  Sohools. 

An  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  JOSEPH  A.  WHITE  (^Senior  Sur- 
geon  of  the  Richmond  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Infirmary)^  before 
the  School  Board  and  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools^  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The  subject  of  this  address  is  a  wide  and  important  one,  of  equal 
interest  to  parents,  teachers,  and  the  public  generally.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  the  greatest  attention,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  vision  among  children  ;  and  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  day  have  occupied  themselves  with  it,  although  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  relation  to  so  serious  a  matter. 

One  would  suppose  that  in  this  enlightened  age  all  educated  per- 
sons, in  or  out  of  the  medical  profession,  would  have  at  least  sufficient 
elementary  knowledge  of  this  subject  to  take  intelligent  care  of  their 
own  and  children's. eyes — the  same  care  they  know  how  to  give  to 
other  limbs  and  organs. 

But  this  is  not  so  in  fact.  Even  among  physicians,  a  large  number 
of  them,  although  skillful  practitioners  in  other  respects,  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  principles  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  avoiding  the 
serious  errors  and  dangers  to  eyesight  in  educating  children.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  medical 
schools  pay  very  little  attention  to  this  branch  of  ^edical  education, 
and  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  it  is  either  ignored  or  only 
lightly  considered. 

Hygiene  of  vision,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  sense  of  sight,  is  of 
such  importance,  that  not  only  should  physicians  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  laws  relating  to  it,  but  all  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  young  as  well.  It  is  through  the  physician  and  the  teacher 
that  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  to  be  attained. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  this  matter  by  the  State  Boards  of 
Education  and  by  the  public  school  authorities.  Every  teacher  in 
these  schools  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  common  principles 
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involved  in  so  important  a  question.    This  is  a  strictly  practical  sug- 
gestion, and  its  adoption  would  be  followed  by  practical  results. 

The  increased  demands  upon  the  eyes  of  school  children  by  the 
methods  of  education  and  the  greater  number  of  pupils  in  school- 
life,  as  the  result  of  the  public  school  system,  and  the  more  extended 
knowledge  of  educational  advantages,  should  be  attended  by  all  the 
precautions  possible  to  a  proper  care  of  the  eye-sight. 

The  cramming  for  semi-annual  competitive  examinations  for  prizes, 
&c.,  that  goad  children  to  over- mental  exertion,  is  the  cause  of  much 
injury  to  their  health  as  well  as  to  vision ;  but  this  is  only  one  among 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  unnaturalness  of  early  school-life. 

Their  effects  are  not  shown  at  once,  as  the  results  crop  out  only 
little  by  little,  and  it  is  at  this  critical  period,  when  body  and  mind 
are  alike  developing  rapidly,  that  the  greatest  dangers  to  vision  are 
to  be  apprehended,  and  no  precautions  can  be  too  great.  The  appro- 
priate construction  of  school  buildings,  with  proper  ventilation  and 
lighting;  the  prevention  of  over-crowding  in  the  school  rooms;  the 
shape  and  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats  ;  the  distribution  of  the 
hours  of  study  and  rest,  and  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  are 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  school  boards,  which  should 
give  them  serious  attention,  and  be  guided  in  their  solution  by  known 
principles  and  laws,  evolved  out  of  the  study  of  the  misfortunes  due 
to  neglecting  these  principles  and  laws. 

These  are,  in  the  main,  very  simple.  All  the  rooms  in  a  school 
building  should  be  large,  well  ventilated,  and  have  ample  amount  of 
window  surface  for  the  area  of  flooring.  These  windows  should  pre- 
ferably be  towards  the  north.  The  walls  should  be  whitened  or 
whitewashed,  with  enough  blue  coloring  matter  to  tone  down  the 
glare  of  dead  white. 

The  windows  should  have  curtains  to  run  up  from  the  bottom^ 
instead  of  coming  down  from  the  top.  In  this  way  the  light  in  the 
room  can  be  regulated  with  greater  ease,  and  on  dark  days  more  light 
will  be  admitted  to  the  rooms. 

The  pupils  should  never  be  crowded  into  a  room.  If  a  class  is 
very  large,  it  is  better  to  divide  it  into  two  than  over-crowd  the  room, 
especially  in  winter,  when  the  windows  are  kept  closed  and  ventila- 
tion is  defective. 

The  desks  and  seats  should  be  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  win- 
dows, and  if  windows  are  only  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  pupils 
should  be  seated  with  the  left  side  towards  them.  In  many  school 
rooms  the  desks  are  arranged  facing  the  light  and  the  teacher's  desk, 
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which  is  between  the  windows.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  should  not  be 
permitted. 

The  top  of  the  desk  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  elbows,  and  it 
should  slant  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  decrees  for  writing  and 
forty-five  degrees  to  hold  a  book  for  reading.  This  can  be  easily 
arranged  by  the  desks  opening  from  the  back,  with  a  ratchet  and 
support  to  change  the  inclination  of  the  top. 

The  seats  ought  to  be  amply  high  to  sustain  the  thighs ;  the  feet 
should  rest  solidly  on  the  ground  or  a  foot-bench ;  and  each  seat 
should  be  provided  with  a  back  support,  which  may  be  of  a  plain 
piece  of  wood,  and  should  be  vertical  rather  than  inclined  back- 
wards. Such  an  arrangement  prevents  the  stooping  over,  so  inju- 
rious in  eye-work. 

The  distribution  of  the  hpurs  for  continuous  study  is  very  impor- 
tant A  short  break  ought  to  take  place  at  least  every  hour,  so  as  to 
rest  the  eye. 

The  kind  oi  print  in  the  school  books  should  receive  close  atten- 
tion. No  book  should  be  used  with  letters  shorter  than  one  and  a 
half  millimetres ;  /.  ^.,  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  high  ;  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  German  type  were  abolished. 

Now  what  results  from  a  neglect  of  these  simple  precautions  ? 
From  ill-ventilated  and  over-crowded  school  rooms  ?  From  poor 
illumination,  badly-constructed  seats  and  benches,  inferior  print  in 
the  books  and  over-tasking  eyes  and  brain  by  too  prolonged  studies  ? 

From  bad  ventilation  and  over-crowding,  result  gradual  but  sure 
impairment  of  health,  sallow  complexions,  bad  digestion,  &c.,  which 
prolonged  hours  of  study  make  worse. 

From  poor  light,  badly-arranged  seats  and  benches,  and  inferior 
print,  result  bad  position  at  work,  bending  over  the  desk,  and  the 
necessity  of  holding  the  book  close  to  the  eyes  to  get  distinct  vision, 
a  necessity  made  greater  by  the  fatigue  of  prolonged  study. 

This  result  does  not  at  first  seem  so  important  as  to  require  any 
discussion,  but,  because  of  this  approximation  of  the  work,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye  are  compelled  to  do  extra  labor,  and  this  increased 
tension  gradully  but  surely  brings  about  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
eyeball,  resulting  in  near-sightedness,  with  its  attendant  dangers. 

If  this  result  can  come  about  in  those  who  have  normal  eyes  to 
start  with,  and  who  come  of  parents  and  grandparents  who  also  had 
normal  vision,  how  much  more  are  we  to  expect  it  in  those  who  have 
an  inherited  tendency  to  near-sightedness  from  parents  or  grand- 
parents ? 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  the  development  of  near-sightedness  and 
its  progressive  increase  among  the  educated  classes  of  all  civilized 
nations,  is  attributable  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  badly  regulated 
school-life ;  and  this  great  increase,  which  is  clearly  demonstrable, 
adds  the  important  factor  of  heredity  to  the  prospective  advance  of 
this  evil  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  question  that  interests  not  only  professional  men,  but  the 
whole  educated  world;  not  only  because  of  its  importance  in  the 
education  of  children,  but,  as  Dr.  Stilling  remarks,  also  because,  in 
European  countries,  its  increasing  spread  threatens  to  injure  the 
efiiciency  of  the  army. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  began  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  and  from  the  examination  of  ten  thousand  school 
children,  created  considerable  apprehension  from  the  fact  that  he 
found  a  gradual  increase  of  near-sightedness  after  eight  years  of  age  ^ 
up  to  which  time  it  is  extremely  rare.  This  increase  is  from  one  per 
cent,  at  eight  years  to  ten  per  cent,  at  twelve,  and  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent,  at  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  in  the  higher  classes. 

His  numerous  followers  since  then  have  confirmed  his  results,  and 
some  have  even  found  an  increased  percentage  of  near-sightedness. 
From  more  recent  investigations  by  others,  these  apprehensions  have 
been  somewhat  allayed  by  a  careful  classification  of  this  trouble,  which 
shows  that  whilst  a  very  large  percentage  of  near-sightedness  is  asso- 
ciated with  seriously  diseased  conditions  of  the  eye,  there  is,  within 
certain  limits,  a  species  of  near-sightedness  that  may  even  be  de- 
nominated physiological.  But  even  with  this  modification,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  requires  the  careful 
attention  of  all  those  connected  with  or  engaged  in  the  education  of 
our  children. 

And  yet  with  every  attention  by  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion, by  school  boards,  and  by  the  authorities  of  private  schools  and 
colleges  to  all  the  details  necessary  for  the  proper  arrangement  and 
illumination  of  the  buildings,  for  rational  desks  and  seats,  for  common- 
sense  print  in  the  school  books,  &c.,  there  will  always  remain  the 
main  cause  of  the  production  of  the  evil  to  be  counteracted,  and  that 
is  the  natural  tenden/y  to  approxinuUe  the  work  too  close  to  the  eyes 
and  too  prolonged  application  to  study. 

With  parents  and  teachers  properly  instructed  on  this  point,  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  prevent  the  work  being  held  closer  than  twelve 
inches^  which  is  the  nearest  point  at  which  the  eye  can  work  under 
normal  conditions.     But  the  prevention  of  the  other  "  factor,  ''too 
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prolonged  an  application  to  study/*  presents  a  serious  difficulty,  not 
so  easily  dealt  with,  and  one  which,  to  correct  entirely,  would  neces- 
sitate a  radical  change  in  our  system  of  instruction  and  education. 
In  order  to  understand  how  the  causes  above  mentioned  may  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  produce  near- 
sightedness, with  its  frequently  attendant  diseases,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  normal  construction  and  working  of  the 
eyeball  and  its  muscles. 

Pla^  I. —  VerHcal  Section  of  Eyeball, 


I.  Sclerotic,    a.  Choroid.    3.  Muscle  of  Accommodation.    4.  Cornea  or  Window.    5.  Iris  or 
Curtain.    6.  Aqueous  Humor.    7.  Lens.    8.  Vitreous  Humor.   9.  Retina.    10.  Optic  Nerve. 

The  eyeball  is  almost  a  perfect  sphere,  composed  of  three  coats. 
The  outer  one,  called  the  white  of  the  eye,  is  a  tough,  strong  mem- 
brane, known  technically  as  the  '^  sclerotic y  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  more  delicate  structures  within.  (Plate  No.  i.)  This  coat  is 
opaque  all  round  the  globe,  except  immediately  in  front,  where  it  is 
transparent.  This  part,  known  as  the  '* cornea*'  (Plate  i.  No.  4), 
serves  as  the  window  to  admit  the  light  and  images  of  objects  to  the 
inside  of  the  eye.  We  may  liken  this  outside  coat  to  the  box  of  a 
camera  used  by  photographers. 

Just  within  this  membrane  is  the  second  or  middle  coat  of  the  eye, 
called  the  ^^  choroid^  which  is  composed  of  pigment  cells  or  coloring 
matter  and  blood  vessels.  (Plate  i,  No.  2.)  Its  extension  forward  is 
a  loose  curtain  with  a  hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil,  and  is  known  as  the 
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**tris,**  because  of  the  different  colors  it  assumes  in  difTerent  persons. 
(Plate  I,  No.  5.)  This  is  what  we  see  through  the  window  or  cornea, 
and  what  we  speak  of  when  we  say  the  eye  is  brown,  blue,  or  gray, 
&c.  When  in  continuous  near-work  the  head  bends  forward,  this 
reservoir  of  blood  becomes  congested  and  starts  the  evil  process.  The 
space  between  the  window  and  curtain  is  filled  with  a  thin  fluid  like 
water,  and  hence  known  as  the  ''aqueous  humor,*'  (Plate  i.  No.  6.) 
This  middle  coat  is  similar  to  the  black  paint  on  the  inside  of  the 
photographer's  camera. 

Just  inside  of  it,  lining  the  whole  interior  of  the  eye,  is  the  third 
coat,  or  ''retina'*  (Plate  i.  No.  9),  a  thin,  translucent  membrane, 
composed  of  very  delicate  structures,  designed  for  the  reception  of 
images,  and  connected  with  the  brain  by  delicate  nerve  fibres  which  all 
come  together  at  the  back  of  the  eye  in  a  round  bundle,  known  as 
the  ''optic  nerve''  (Plate  i,  No.  10),  and  by  this  connection  give  us 
\^t  perception  of  vision.  This  coat  is  the  analogue  of  the  prepared 
plate  of  the  photographer. 

The  space  inside  of  this  coat  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid,  called 
the  "  vitreous  humoK  "  (Plate  i.  No.  8),  which  holds  in  a  depression  just 
behind  the  pupil,  the  **  crystalline  lens"  (Plate  i,  No.  7),  perfectly 
transparent  and  bi-convex,  which,  by  its  refactive  power,  makes  the 
image  on  this  third  coat.  In  other  words  \\  focuses  the  object  in  front 
of  the  eye. 

According  as  objects  are  near  or  far  ofl*,  this  little  body  must  change 
its  focus  to  suit  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  this  is  done,  indirectly, 
by  a  little  muscle  (Plate  i.  No.  3)  encirling  it,  which,  by  squeezing 
the  circumference  of  this  lens,  causes  it  to  bulge  out  in  the  centre, 
becoming  thereby  more  or  less  convex.  The  nearer  the  object  is 
brought  to  the  eye  the  more  convex  the  lens  must  be  made,  and  the 
more  work  this  little  muscle  must  do.  Consequently,  the  nearer  an 
object  is  held  and  the  longer  the  work  is  kept  up,  the  more  this 
muscle  is  taxed  ;  and  if  taxed  beyond  its  strength,  like  other  mus- 
cles, its  efficiency  is  injured  and  it  becomes  weakened. 

This  power  of  changing  the  focus  is  known  as  the  accommodatum, 
because  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  different  distances,  and  the 
muscle  that  does  the  work  is  sometimes  called  the  "  accommodative 
muscle,' '  though  known  technically  as  the  "  ciliary  muscle."  (Plate 
I,  No.  3,  and  Plate  2.) 

The  normal  eye  is,  practically,  a  round  eye,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  inside  of  the  back  of  the  eye,  which  receives  the  image,  is 
exactly  at  the  focus  of  the  lens  when  this  little  accommodative  muscle 
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is  at  rest.  All  objects,  therefore,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  or  beyond, 
come  to  a  focus  in  such  an  eye  without  any  help  from  this  muscle. 
(Plate  3,  Figure  i.)  When  they  are  approached  closer,  the  muscle 
begins  to  perform  its  function.    If,  however,  the  back  of  the  eye  were 

PlaU  2, — Enlarged  view  of  lens  and  accommodation  muscle. 


Left  half  F  represents  the  eye  at  rest.    Right  half  N  gives  form  and  position  of  the  parts  when 
eye  is  accommodated  for  near  vision  and  lens  is  more  convex. 

moved  a  little  closer,  or  a  little  further  off  from  the  lens,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  images  of  distant  objects  are  no  longer  focused,  and 
cannot  be  seen  distinctly  without  the  help  either  of  this  muscle  or 
some  artificial  aid. 

If  it  is  moved  closer  to  the  lens  the  eye  would  be  too  short,  and 
we  would  have  what  is  known  as  a  far-sighted  eye,  (Plate  3,  Figure 
2.)  Most  persons  are  born  with  such  an  eye  as  this.  Distant  objects 
are  readily  focused  by  the  muscle,  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  a 
muscle  has  extra  work  to  do,  if  it  must  accommodate  both  for  dis- 
tant and  near  vision.  This  over-taxing  brings  trouble  sooner  or  later, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  shortening  of  the  eye-ball. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  back  of  the  eye  is  moved  farther  away  from 
the  lens,  the  eye  is  too  long,  or  elongated,  and  is  short  sighted,  (Plate 
3,  Figure  3.)  Here  the  difficulty,  in  regard  to  distant  vision,  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  accommodative  muscle,  as  it  cannot  make  the 
lens  less  convex^  and  spectacles  are  needed  to  give  clear  distant  vision; 
the  more  elongated  the  eyeball  the  more  near-sighted  the  person,  and 
the  more  indistinct  distant  objects  are. 
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Sometimes  this  accommodative  muscle  gets  contracted  and  remains 
so,  and  the  normal  relaxation  cannot  take  place  ;  this  is  a  spasm  of 
the  muscle,  and  produces  the  same  indistinctness  for  distant  objects, 
as  if  the  eyeball  were  elongated  or  near-sighted,  and  there  is  an 
apparent  nearsightedness.     But  it  is  a  very  different  condition,  and 

Plate  3.— Showing  diffei'ent  forms  of  the  eye. 


z.  Normal  eye— nerve  at  focus  of  lens,  &c.    2.  Far-sighted  eye— nerve  in  front  of  focus,  because 
eye  is  too  short.    3.  Near-sighted  eye— nerve  behind  focus,  because  eye  is  too  long. 

such  eyes  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  improper  treatment 
might  result  in  the  development  of  real  instead  of  apparent  near- 
sightedness. Such  eyes  usually  show  marked  evidence  of  weakness^ 
such  as  difficulty  of  continuing  work  at  near  objects,  watering,  intole- 
rance of  light,  pain  in  and  around  the  eye,  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  another  active  element  in  eye- work  to  which  I  must  also 
call  your  attention,  in  order  to  understand  clearly  what  I  wish  to 
explain.  In  accommodating,  or  focusing,  for  near  objects,  for  example 
ordinary  print,  the  eyes  not  only  bring  the  accommodative  musdes 
into  action,  but  in  order  to  fix  both  eyes  on  the  same  object  or  word, 
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they  must  be  turned  inward  or  converged  towards  the  object,  and  the 
nearer  that  object  is  brought  to  the  eyes,  the  greater  must  be  this 
convergence. 

Plate  4, — Showing  convergence  of  eyes  in  near  vision. 


When  looking  at  a  distance  the  visual  lines  E  C  are  parallel.  When  an  object  F'  is  brought 
cloeer  to  the  eyes  E  C,  the  eyes  converge  toward  the  line  A  A',  as  represented  by  the  lines  E  F 
and  E  C,  the  inside  dotted  lines,  E  F,  showing  extreme  convergence,  and  the  nearer  F  is 
brought,  the  more  the  eyes  turn  in,  and  the  more  difficult  this  convergence  becomes. 


The  eyeball  is  moved  in  different  directions  by  muscles  attached  to 
its  outside  coat,  and  this  converging  power  is  done  by  the  inner  and 
Icwer  straight  muscles,  especially  the  inner  ones,  which  must  work  in 
accord  with  the  accommodative  muscles.  The  nearer  the  object  the 
greater  the  demand  on  the  accommodation,  and  on  the  converging 
power  as  well,  for  if  both  eyes  did  not  converge  equally,  vision  would 
be  indistinct.  Hence  good  accommodation  and  equslly  good  converge 
ence  are  demanded  for  a  proper  performance  of  the  visual  act,  and 
nature  has  so  arranged  that  in  a  healthy  normal  eye  these  twofunc- 
tions  are  equal.  Any  unequal  demand  on  either  disturbs  this  har- 
mony and  brings  about  difficulty  in  seeing  well  for  continuous  near 
work.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  this  difficulty  in  both  the  near- 
sighted and  far-sighted  eyes.  The  near-sighted  eye  being  elongated^ 
the  converging  muscles  have  extra  work  to  converge  the  eyes  towards 
near  objects,  as  it  is  clearly  more  difficult  to  turn  an  oval  than  a  round 
body,  if  the  points  of  leverage  or  attachments  of  the  muscles  are  the 
same  for  each. 

The  far-sighted  eye  being  flattened,  or  too  short,  the  accommoda- 
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tive  muscle  is  over-taxed  to  focus  the  object,  as  the  back  of  such  an 
eye  is  inside  of  the  natural  focus. 

P/afe  5. — Showing'  external  muscles  of  eyeball. 


I.  Piece  of  orbital  bone.    2.  External  straight  muscle,  with  piece  cut  out.    3.  Optic  nerve. 

4.  Internal  straight  muscle.    5.  Upper  straight  muscle,    6.  Lower  straight  muscle. 

7.  Upper  oblique  muscle,  atUched  to  ball  at  8.    9.  Lower  oblique  muscle. 

10.  Sclerotic.    11.  Cornea.    12.  Pulley  for  tendon  of  upper  oblique. 

Thus,  we  see  there  is  always  an  unnatural  relation  between  the  two 
functions  of  accommodation  and  convergence  in  both  these  eyes. 

As  this  inequality  between  these  two  functions  tends  to  bring  about 
visual  disturbance  in  near  work,  nature  has  provided  a  remedy  which 
is  naturally,  in  many  cases,  taken  advantage  of  One  eye  is  gotten  rid 
of,  and  the  visual  act  is  only  performed  by  one  eye. 

In  far  sighted  eyes,  as  the  accommodation  is  the  weaker  and  the 
convergence  the  stronger,  the  latter  asserts  itself  by  rolling  one  eye  in 
and  producing  an  internal  squint,  thus  getting  good  vision  with  one 
eye  at  the  expense  of  an  ugly  defect — **  crossed  eyes." 

In  near-sighted  eyes  the  same  thing  is  done,  but  as  the  accommo- 
dation is  stronger  and  the  convergence  weaker,  the  latter  goes  to  the 
wall  and  one  eye  rolls  out,  producing  the  same  ugly  defect  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  giving  comfortable  near-vision  with  the  other 
eye. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  how  ** crossed  eyes"  are  produced.  This 
getting  rid  of  one  eye  is,  at  first,  only  when  near  eye-work  gets 
annoying,  and,  therefore,  the  eyes  are  crossed  sometimes  and  straight 
at  other  times ;  but,  after  a  while,  the  constant  repetition  of  it  ends  in 
a  permanent  defect,  requiring  operation.  When  first  noticeable,  the 
proper  application  of  glasses  will  correct  it  without  any  operation. 

\^Concluded  next  month,"] 
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Opnnndram  Days. 

In  the  life  of  every  child  there  comes  a  period  which  is  best  char- 
acterized as  the  conundrum  day.  The  child  becomes  an  animated, 
walking  interrogation  point.  Questions !  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
he  won't  ask.  **  Everything  in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath, 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth,'  *  becomes  the  subject  of  his  investi- 
gations. '  *  Why  ?  "  * '  What  ?  "  "  How  ?  "  "  Where  ?  "  with  infinite 
ingenuity  are  woven  into  a  living  illustration  of  the  laws  of  permuta- 
tion and  combinations.  Mothers,  fathers,  relatives  and  servants  are 
driven  wild  with  them;  it  is  a  serious  question,  **What  is  to  be 
done?" 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  children  at  this  trying  stage  of 
their  lives.  The  one  usually  adopted  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  questions 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  and  give  the  child  just  as  littie 
information  as  is  consistent  with  the  ultimate  object  of  stilling  his 
never-ending  torment  for  the  moment.  This  plan  has  the  sanction 
of  general  usage.  People  feel  that  the  bore  is  more  than  they  can 
endure  and  they  act  accordingly.  The  other  plan  is  to  do  something 
for  the  child  upon  occasion,  and  when  one  feels  like  it  and  when  in 
bad  humor  to  shut  him  up  in  the  same  way. 

.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  good.  The  questioning  is  born  of 
two  entirely  distinct  wishes.  On^  is  to  be  amused,  the  other  is  a 
desire  for  information.  Occasionally  another  reason  may  be  found 
in  pure  and  idle  curiosity.  Treating  what  we  have  just  mentioned 
in  an  inverse  order,  we  may  say  that  the  questions  prompted  by  pure 
curiosity  should  be  promptly  extinguished.  They  are  not  usually 
justified  by  any  desire  to  know,  and  are  frequently  prompted  by  very 
morbid  thoughts. 

Occasionally  the  wish  to  be  amused  by  making  people  talk  has  to 
be  checked. 

When  a  child  asks  a  question  it  is  always  best  to  consider  a  mo- 
ment why  the  child  asks  it.  When  little  Tommy  gets  up  from  his 
blocks,  evidently  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  asks  "  Does  the  moon 
give  milk  ?  "  or  "  Can  pigs  fly,  mamma  ?  "  it  is  well  to  think  what 
makes  him  ask  the  question.  Mamma  unhesitatingly  says,  "  No.'' 
He  pipes  up  with  question  number  two,  *'  Why  does  the  moon  not 
give  milk?"  **  Why  can't  pigs  fly?"  Tommy  does  not  want  an 
answer  to  his  own  question.  He  does  not  care  about  the  pig  nor  the 
moon.     He  only  knows  that  questions  bring  answers,  and  he  wants 
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to  be  talked  to.  Now  mamma's  opportunity  has  come.  Tommy  is 
ready  to  hear ;  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  he  is  ready  to  lis- 
ten. She  can  select  her  subject  and  he  will  be  all  attention.  Science, 
art,  morals,  the  duties  of  little  boys  to  their  parents  or  sisters,  are 
subjects  which  will  be  equally  satisfactory  and  the  seed  sown  will  fall 
upon  good  ground. 

Such  opportunities  are  golden  and  should  be  improved.  It  may 
be  difficult  for  busy  mothers  to  do  this.  But  if  they  have  their  little 
sermons  in  mind  ready  for  a  time  like  this,  it  will  be  fairly  easy,  when 
it  comes,  to  give  the  child  amusement  and  a  sermon  all  in  one. 

But  the  question  may  be  one  not  prompted  by  a  real  desire  to 
know.  That  being  the  case,  ask  in  return,  "  What  made  you  ask 
that  question  ?  *'  If  it  has  been  prompted  by  an  idle  state  of  mind, 
a  mere  desire  to  hear  words  with  no  desire  to  think,  it  is  no  time  to 
talk  to  the  child.  The  mere  idle  curiosity  is  best  quenched  by  pres- 
sing a  few  questions  and  making  thinking  necessary.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  how  quick  the  questioning  will  stop  under  such  a  course. 

The  questions  which  test  our  knowledge  and  which  can  not  be 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  way  because  the  child  does  not  have  a  suf- 
ficient general  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men,  of  science,  etc.,  are 
best  met  by  frank  avowals.  Mamma  may  tell  Benson  that  he  does 
not  know  enough  for  her  to  answer  his  question.  When  he  asks 
what  makes  the  engine  of  the  steamboat  go  and  she  says  the  engi- 
neer, she  has  not  answered  ;  nor  is  it  a  solution  to  say  steam.  The 
question  may  come  from  a  four-year-old  whose  observations  in  r^;ard 
to  physical  science  are  exceedingly  crude.  In  such  a  case  it  is  far 
better  to  tell  the  little  fellow  that  he  don't  know  enough  to  under- 
stand a  full  explanation.  Then  the  regulation  answers  may  be  added 
and  a  promise  made  tha,t  as  soon  as  he  can  comprehend  a  fuller 
explanation  it  shall  be  made. 

It  is  oflen  easier  to  give  general  instruction  than  to  answer  a  spe- 
cific question.  In  fact  such  instruction  is  frequently  more  suitable  to 
the  capacity  of  the  child  than  a  direct  answer  to  the  query.  Infor- 
mation given  with  instruction  as  an  object  is,  in  most  cases,  the  best 
way  of  stopping  the  flow  of  conundrums.  On  the  other  hand,  short 
answers  fired  at  the  child  in  monosyllables  will  drive  both  ques- 
tioner and  the  questioned  almost  wild,  but  with  this  difference,  it 
stimulates  the  flow  of  questions  while  the  answers  wither. 

If  thne  or  circumstance  prevent  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  child, 
make  him  stop,  but  promise  to  gratify  him  at  some  future  time.  The 
only  condition  to  be  imposed  under  such  circumstances  is  that  he 
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shall  remember  what  he  has  asked.  This  plan  presents  many  advan« 
tages  which  those  who  have  once  tried  it  will  not  be  slow  to  appre- 
ciate.—»*f.  E.  Partridge,  in  ''Child  CuUurer 


In  teaching  any  subject,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
should  constandy  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  udlity  of  the  subject  in 
itself  and  how  far  we  may  make  our  teaching  of  it  instrumental  in 
the  discipline  and  training  of  the  mind. 

We  fully  recognize  this  &ct  perhaps  and  yet  as  this  litde  clipping 
from  some  unknown  paper  says :  "  How  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  teach 
as  well  as  we  know.  Who  has  not  gone  to  the  school-room  in  the 
morning,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  try  some  beaudful  theory, 
and  left  in  the  afternoon  mortified  with  failure  ?  Paul  was  right  when, 
he  said,  '  For  the  good  that  I  would  do  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which 
I  would  not,  that  I  do.*  To  become  a  good  teacher  requires  more 
than  theory  and  enthusiasm.  It  takes  years  of  padent  practice.  No 
one  can  become  a  full-fledged  teacher  all  at  once. 

"  A  teacher  is  a  growth,  often  a  slow  growth.  Let  us  then  try  to 
be  content  with  growth  even  if  it  be  slow.  The  best  plan  is  to  strive 
to  find  the  worse  &ult  and  correct  that.  Make  one  improvement  at 
a  dme.'* — The  School  Teacher. 


Miss  G,  V.  B ^'s  School  Disoipline. 

I  taught  school  first  in  a  small  red  building  at  a  four  corners ;  it 
was  "  the  school-house  in  Deacon  Smith's  district,"  as  the  minister 
described  it  in  giving  out  the  appointments  for  prayer-meetings.  The 
building  lacked  every  element  of  beauty,  of  course — most  school- 
houses  do.  The  trustees  charged  me  to  "  be  careful  of  the  property 
or  else  the  boys  would  tear  the  whole  consam  down."  To  prevent 
this  everything  was  made  strong,  the  desks  and  seats  were  of  thick 
planks ;  the  desks  were  fastened  to  the  floor  by  putting  a  block  four 
inches  square  on  each  side  of  the  upright  part.  These  blocks 
seriously  interfered  with  marching  and  walking  in  the  aisles  ;  every 
day  some  pupil  stumbled.  But  the  trustees  seemed  to  fear  that  even 
these  blocks  would  not  prevent  the  boys  from  tearing  up  the  desks, 
so  I  stayed  in  the  building  every  noon  to  "  protect  the  property." 
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My  next  school  was  in  a  nearly  new  boiiding; ;  I  left  it  each  noon 
to  %o  to  my  boarding-bouse.  My  departure'  was  the  signal  for 
pandemonium  to  set  in.     I  often  thought  of  Scott's  lines: 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell." 

In  due  course  of  time  the  superintendent  made  his  appearance ; 
his  examination  was  brief,  but  he  was  satisfied  I  was  doing  thorough 
work.  In  addressing  the  pupils  he  said :  '*  I  am  well  pleased  with 
all  but  one  thing,  you  don't  take  good  care  of  the  desk3 ;  they  are 
badly  scratched  and  marked  up.  This  new  bouse  will  soon  be  like 
the  rest.  Boys,  I  wish  you  could  see  what  boys  Miss  R.  has,  and 
how  they  keep  their  desks.'' 

I  was  more  interested  than  the  boys  were.  From  the  superinten- 
dent I  learned  that  Miss  R.  kept  school  six  miles  up  the  river,  and  I 
determined  to  visit  her  school  on  the  following  Friday.  The  day 
found  me  on  the  spot,  and  I  was  surprised  by  what  I  saw. 

The  building  stood  back  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  from  the 
neat  fence  in  front.  There  was  a  gate  and  a  wide  walk  covered  with 
flat  stones.  At  each  corner  of  the  building  was  a  sort  of  low  tower ; 
in  one  the  boys  entered  ;  in  the  other  the  girls.  The  teacher's  desk 
I  found  between  the  doors ;  at  that  desk  was  a  woman  of  pleasant 
aspect,  probably  thirty-five  years  of  age.  She  rose  as  I  came  in, 
and,  smiling  pleasantly,  offered  me  a  chair.  I  began  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  things,  and  my  first  feeling  was,  "  Well,  Miss  R.  has  civilized 
beings  for  her  pupils  ;  that  is  the  secret  of  her  success."  Then  I 
fell  to  wondering  why  her  pupils  were  of  better  stock  than  mine ;  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  it  and  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  difference  was  caused  by  the  teacher. 

I  could  see  that  the  pupils  were  managing  themselves ;  that  they 
respected  and  loved  their  teacher ;  that  they  cared  for  their  hooks, 
clothes,  and  school  property.  When  recess-time  came  I  put  the  in- 
quiry, *' How  have  you  done  all  this?"  for  the  building  was  neat, 
not  only,  it  was  adorned.  The  platform  was  carpeted,  the  walls  were 
hung  with  pictures,  the  blackboards  were  covered  with  neat  work, 
the  windows  had  curtains,  and  all  was  in  nice  repair.    She  smiled : 

**  Why  it  seems  natural  enough  to  me." 

"  But  do  not  the  pupils  cut  and  scratch  tbe  desks  .^  And  how  did 
you  manage  to  get  a  bell  for  the  boys'  tower  ?  And  how  such  a 
neat  walk  ?  " 

''  I  talk  with  the  boys  and  girls  about  these  things,  and  they  talk 
with  their  parents,  you  know." 
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"  But  suppose  you  leave  the  room  at  noon,  will  they  not  run  on 
top  of  the  desks  ?  " 

*'  Why  the  rest  would  — I  don't  know  what  they  would  do  to  such 
a  pupil." 

Just  then  a  pupil  stepped  to  the  bell-rope  and  pulled  it  three  times  ; 
waiting  a  few  moments  he  pulled  the  bell  once,  and  in  marched  the 
pupils. 

Again,  I  watched  them.  They  were  not  self-conscious,  not  for- 
ward, not  vain  ;  they  were  quiet,  polite,  studious,  natural.  The 
lessons  went  forward  with  promptness,  both  the  teacher  and  pupik 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit— and  here  I  discovered 
the  secret  of  Miss  R.'s  success ;  she  was  constantly  inviting  the  best 
qualities  of  her  pupils ;  she  acted  a  comrade  to  them  ;  she  met  them 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Well,  I  fell  to  pondering  on  the  problem  :  "  Could  I  accomplish  a 
work  like  this  ?  "  I  went  home  full  of  plans  ;  I  could  scarcely  wait 
for  Monday  morning.  On  arriving  at  the  school  I  got  the  boys  (who 
stayed  out  until  the  last  moment)  to  come  in.  I  told  them  of  my 
wishes  about  a  plank  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  road.  To  my  surprise 
the  roughest  boy  I  had,  agreed  to  bring  some  planks.  I  took  courage, 
and  when  the  school  was  assembled  a  committee  was  appointed,  and 
during  the  week  the  coveted  walk  was  laid. 

This  gave  me  courage  to  go  to  my  pupils  and  enlist  them  to  work 
on  problems  that  puzzled  me.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  how  the  dis- 
turbance at  noon  could  be  abated.  A  committee  on  order  took  that 
in  hand,  and  (with  suggestions  and  advice,  from  me,  of  course)  that 
was  successfully  battled  with. 

One  after  another  of  the  barbarisms  I  found  in  existence  was  at- 
tacked by  us  all  en  masse,  and  exterminated.  My  school  soon  began 
to  have  a  name ;  I  felt  I  had  something  to  be  proud  of.  But  after 
all,  I  could  never  equal  Miss  R.'s  school.  She  was  an  artist;  she 
achieved  great  results  ;  not  in  scholarship,  perhaps,  but  in  round 
development.  From  her  I  learned  that  great  lesson,  that  if  a  teacher 
would  succeed  he  must  get  the  co-operation  of  his  pupils.— y<?^«  R. 
Dennis  in  the  Teachers'  Institute, 


It  is  a  mistake  to  be  continually  repressing  the  activities  of  child- 
hood. Education  should  be  directive  rather  than  repressive.  Some 
teachers  are  struck  with  horror  if  pupils  laugh  in  school.  The  disci- 
pline that  can  not  stand  a  hearty  laugh  occasionally  is  unnatural  and 
unsound.    Giggling  should  not  be  tolerated.— //«^A^^. 
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How  Oan  a  Superintendent  Make  His  ViBit  to  a  School  Most 

Effeotive? 

The  work  of  a  superintendent  must  vary  somewhat,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  community,  and  the  condition  of  the  schoob, 
but  there  are  some  general  principles  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
all  situations.  He  should  be  in  full  sympathy  with  his  teachers,  that 
they  may  regard  his  visits  as  those  of  a  generous  friend  desirous  of 
giving  them  any  aid  in  his  power,  and  not  the  mere  round  of  an 
official  to  inspect  and  criticise. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  superintendent  should  visit  the  schools  under 
his  care — that  he  should  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  school-room 
with  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Without  this  familiarity  with  their 
daily  work,  most  of  the  meditations  and  devices  of  the  office  are 
likely  to  be  of  little  worth.  His  thought  may  be  dear  and  logical, 
but  his  aim,  in  many  cases,  will  be  wide  of  the  mark. 

His  entrance  to  a  school-room  should  be  quiet  and  familiar,  caus- 
ing hardly  a  ripple  of  excitement  to  pass  over  the  room,  or  the  mind 
of  the  teacher.  Nor  should  he  often  interrupt  the  regular  work,  of 
whose  character  he  wishes  to  learn  ;  and  in  no  way  should  he  say  or 
do  anything  to  disconcert  the  teacher,  lessen  her  authority,  or  dis- 
parage her  scholarship  or  character  in  the  estimation  of  her  pupils, 
but  rather  should  his  presence  be  helpful,  and  an  inspiration  to  teacher 
and  pupil  alike. 

He  will  often  see  and  hear  methods  which  he' does  not  appFOve, 
but  is  he  to  censure  and  condemn,  bringing  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
over  all  parties,  with  little  probability  of  any  improvement?  No 
eartust  work  is  all  bad,  and  among  much  that  is  faulty,  some  good 
will  crop  out.  This  he  can  commend,  and  suggest  how  it  might 
profitably  be  carried  still  farther.  With  the  direct  or  implied  consent 
of  the  teacher,  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  may  ask  some  question- 
suggestion  of  a  better  method — something  to  awaken  their  curiosity, 
and  quicken  their  intelligence.  With  her  consent,  too,  he  may  ask 
if  they  have  ever  done  their  work  in  this  way,  or  that,  getting  their 
opinion  as  to  which  they  think  the  better.  He  may  find  a  class  in 
history,  for  instance,  repeating  the  words  of  the  book,  and  ask  who, 
forgetting  the  text,  can  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way,  as  he  would 
describe  what  he  had  seen  to  a  companion.  In  gec^raphy  he  may 
ask  a  pupil  to  step  to  the  board  and  sketch  the  boundaries  of  Illinois, 
for  example,  with  one  or  two  towns  and  rivers,  and  tell  them  that 
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when  he  comes  again  he  hopes  to  give  them  another  trial.  Most 
teachers  are  discerning  enough  to  follow  the  lead  thus  given. 

He  finds  a  room  in  infinite  confusion,  the  floor  lined  with  papers, 
the  ceiling  covered  with  spitballs,  some  pushing  and  shoving,  much 
talking  and  no  work.  One  of  our  experienced  principals,  some  time 
since,  wisely,  I  think,  remarked  to  one  of  his  assistants,  that  he 
"  never  should  allow  himself  in  the  presence  of  disorder."  What  is 
the  superintendent  to  do  ?  Let  him,  perhaps,  with  a  pleasant,  en- 
couraging word  to  the  pupils,  walk  down  through  the  aisle  and  back, 
and  with  many  a  smiling  look  from  little  boy  and  girl,  he  will  find 
the  floor  cleared  before  the  completion  of  his  round.  They  will 
appreciate  the  improved  appearance,  be  ready  to  assure  him  that  he 
will  not  find  it  so  again,  and  the  teacher,  with  some  quiet  suggestions 
and  cheering  commendations  of  what  is  good,  will  go  on  with  her 
work  stronger  and  happier. 

This  work  of  visiting,  to  be  truly  valuable,  must  be  supplemented, 
or  preluded,  by  meetings  of  the  teachers,  at  which  directions  and 
suggestions  can  be  given,  errors  pointed  out,  methods  indicated,  and 
illustrations  given. 

The  superintendent  should  never  discourage  any  method  without 
suggesting  something  better  to  take  its  place.  This  fiiult-finding, 
this  pulling  down,  is  so  easy,  but  leaves  such  a  void,  such  dissatis- 
fection,  and  often  helpless  despair,  as  its  only  results.  The  visit  of 
the  superintendent  should  always  be  an  encouragement,  and  an  en- 
joyment, and  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  and  hopeful  antici- 
pation.— lUinais  School  Journal. 


OheerfnlneBB. 

The  need  of  constant  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  becomes 
more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  childhood.  In  some 
professions  an  artificial  gravity  of  demeanor  is  not  inappropriate. 
The  clergyman  or  the  surgeon  has  much  to  do  at  the  bedside,  in  the 
bouse  of  mourning,  with  the  sick  and  suffering,  where  anything 
approaching  levity  would  often  be  unbecoming. 

But  the  intercourse  of  a  teacher  is  with  the  young,  the  strong  and 

the  happy,  and  he  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  thinks  that  a  severe 

and  forbidding  manner  is  required  by  the  dignity  of  his  calling.     A 

good  fund  of  animal  spirits  puts  the  teacher  at  once  into  sympathetic 

2 
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rapport  with  his  pupils,  because  it  shows  them  that  seriousness  of 
purpose  need  not  mean  dullness,  and  that  the  possession  of  le^uning 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  true  enjoyment  of  life.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  to  a  little  child  the  teacher  is  the  possessor  of  unfathomable 
erudition,  the  representative  and  embodiment  of  that  learning  which 
he  himself  is  being  urged  to  acquire.  And  if  he  sees  that  the  ac- 
quirement of  it  has  rather  made  the  teacher's  life  gloomy  than  bright  or 
joyous,  he  may  not  put  his  inference  into  the  form  of  a  proposition, 
but  he  will  none  the  less  surely  acquire  a  dislike  for  knowledge  and 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  such  a  cheering  and  beau- 
tiful thing  after  all.  It  is  well  known  that  the  men  and  women  most 
influential  in  the  school -room  are  those  who  know  how  to  share  the 
enjoyment  of  their  scholars  in  the  playground  ;  who  at  least  do  not 
frown  at  children's  play,  but  show  an  interest  in  it,  recognize  it  as  a 
proper  and  necessary  employment  of  time,  and,  indeed,  can  play 
heartily  themselves  when  the  proper  occasion  comes.  Many  of  the 
influences  which  surround  a  teacher's  life  have  special  tendency  to 
encourage  a  sedentary  and  physically  inactive  habit,  and  it  is  also 
observable  that  persons  are  not  unfrequently  attracted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  because  they  are  not  strong,  and  are  studiously 
inclined.  But  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  bodily  activity  is  a 
very  valuable  qualification  in  a  teacher  and  should  be  cultivated  as  bx 
as  possible— not  rapidly  lost  as  it  too  often  is.  That  eminent  school- 
master showed  a  true  appreciation  of  his  work  who  said,  **  Whenever 
the  day  comes  in  which  I  find  I  cannot  run  upstairs  three  at  a  time 
I  shall  think  it  high  time  to  retire." 


— Familiar  as  the  truth  is,  it  is  worth  reiterating  that  while  teaching 
is  one  of  the  professions  which  most  tries  the  patience,  it  is  one  in 
which  the  maintenance  of  cheerful  and  happy  temper  is  most  essential. 
Some  of  us  are  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  hasty  unguarded  words, 
to  petulance,  and  to  sudden  flashes  of  injustice.  Such  a  tendency 
may  become  a  great  misfortune  to  a  teacher,  and  lead  to  consequen- 
ces he  may  regret  all  his  life.  And  I  have  known  those  who,  having 
chosen  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  and  being  at  the  same  time  aware 
of  their  own  infirmity  in  this  respect,  have  so  guarded  and  watched 
themselves  that  their  profession  has  become  to  them  a  means  of 
moral  discipline,  and  has  sweetened  and  ennobled  tempers  naturally 
very  hasty  or  very  sour.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  unless  we  are  pre- 
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pared  to  take  some  pains  with  ourselves  and  cultivate  patience  and 
forbearance,  we  are  singularly  out  of  place  in  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster.  We  want  patience,  because  the  best  results  of  teach- 
ing come  very  slowly ;  we  want  habitual  self-command,  because  if  we 
are  impulsive  or  variable  and  do  not  obey  our  own  rules  we  cannot 
hope  scholars  will  obey  them.  Chronic  sullenness  or  acerbity  of 
temper  makes  its  possessor  unhappy  in  any  position,  but  it  is  a  source 
of  perpetual  irritation  and  misery  in  a  school.  "That  boy,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  speaking  of  a  sulky  and  unhappy-looking  lad, 
"looks  like  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  conditions  of  childhood.  Such  a  boy  has  no  father,  or  worse 
than  none,  he  never  can  reflect  on  his  parent,  but  the  reflection 
brings  to  his  mind  some  idea  of  pain  inflicted  or  of  sorrow  suffered." 
Poor  Johnson's  own  scholastic  experiences,  which,  both  as  learner 
and  teacher,  had  not  been  delightful  ones,  led  him  no  doubt  to  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  misery  of  school-keeping  as  he  had  seen  it. 
But  he  did  not  exaggerate  the  mischievous  effect  of  a  regime  of  brute 
force,  and  of  a  hard  ill-tempered  pedagogue  on  the  character  of  a 
child.  Injustice  breeds  injustice.  Every  act  of  petulance  or  of  ill- 
temper  will  have  some  effect  in  decorating  the  character  of  the  pupils, 
and  will  be  reproduced  in  their  own  conduct  towards  their  juniors  or 
inferiors.  Dr.  Channing  has  well  said  that  "a  boy  compelled  for  six 
hours  a  day  to  see  the  countenance  and  hear  the  voice  of  a  fretful, 
unkind,  hard  or  passionate  man,  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice." — Cen- 
tral  School  JaumaL 


Neatness  in  the  Sohool-room. 


X.  Allow  no  litter  on  the  desks  or  floor. 

This  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  There  is  need  for  it  Litter 
makes  a  worse  than  pigsty  of  the  school-room.  The  first  slightest 
violation  should  be  noticed  and  corrected.  I  do  not  say  whale, 
thrash,  ferule,  nor  physically  punish  for  it.  Passing  up  and  down 
the  aisles  notice  every  kind  of  violation  and  with  a  kind  whispered 
word  have  it  corrected :  perhaps  not  while  you  are  standing  by,  for 
this  might  hurt  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pupil,  wound  some  delicate 
nature,  and — except  in  extreme  cases — seldom  reform  from  a  desire 
to  have  everything  right.  Passing  by  a  desk  I  seldom  speak,  merely 
point  at  or  touch  the  litter  and  pass  on  as  if  I  had  not  seen  it  at  all, 
the  attention  of  no  one  but  the  occupants  of  the  seat  has  been  called 
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to  the  offence,  they  gather  it  up  after  I  have  gone  by  and  I  seldom 
have  a  repetition. 

Repeated  offences  requires  a 'more  public  notice;  let  it  first  be 
given  as  a  general  remark  upon  good  order  and  good  looks  of  the 
desks  and  surroundings ;  if  still  repeated,  and  your  passing  by  and 
kind  words  do  not  effect  a  cure,  then  speak  personally  and  finally,  if 
need  be,  before  the  whole  school. 

Remember,  children  are  sensitive.  Do  all  you  can  to  avoid  per- 
sonal and  public  reproof.  Sensitiveness  wounded  gradually  turns  to 
hate.  Hate  develops  the  worse  forms  of  annoyance  and  mischiev- 
ousness. 

2.  Do  not  accept  trivial  excuses  for  litter. 

Once  when  passing  a  desk  I  noticed  some  Utter  upon  it  and  pointed 
at  it.  The  occupant  looked  up  and  said :  "  I  didn't  make  it  and 
don't  mean  to  dean  it  up."  Laughing,  I  replied:  ''That's  right 
If  a  visitor  comes  into  your  parlor  and  leaves  any  mud,  don't  dean 
it  up;  leave  it  until  he  comes  again  and  make  him  do  it,"  and  passed 
on.  It  awoke  a  new  line  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  the 
pupil  thought  a  moment,  then  looking  up  to  me  with  a  smile  as  I 
stood  far  away  on  the  platform,  deaned  it  up  and  quietly  passed  to 
the  waste  box  and  threw  it  in.  I  never  again  found  any  litter  on  that 
desk. 

Teach  the  pupils  that  for  the  time  their  desks  are  their  homes 
and  exhibit  their  home  training,  and  there  will  be  but  little  litter  al- 
lowed around  them. 

3.  Keep  the  inside  of  the  desks  in  order. 

Thb  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  keeping  the  outside  and  floor 
clean.  Changing  from  one  study 'to  another,  pulling  out  a  book 
when  going  to  a  class  and  crowding  it  in  on  returning,  very  easily 
gets  the  inside  of  the  desk,  or  the  book  rack,  out  of  order,  however 
carefully  it  may  have  been  arranged  before  dismissal  at  night  or  just 
after  school  has  been  called. 

I  was  standing  apart  by  a  window  one  day,  when  one  of  my 
young  lady  pupils  came  to  me,  her  face  expressing  all  the  pleasures 
a  young  miss  feels  upon  receiving  a  useful  and  valuable  present,  and 
said:  ''  My  father  has  gotten  for  me  such  a  lovely  bureau  and  put  it 
in  my  room.  I  just  wish  you  could  see  it,  the  drawers  are  so  handy." 
"  And  everything  is  jumbled  up  in  them."  "  No  indeed  it  isn't,"  she 
replied,  half  indignantly,  "what  makes  you  think  so?"  "Because 
that  is  the  way  you  keep  your  desk,  and  the  way  you  do  work  on  the 
board,"  I  replied.     After  that  her  desk  was  a  model  of  neatness  and 
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her  work  on  the  blackboard  a  model  of  clearness.  The  lesson  may 
have  been  somewhat  impolitely  given,  but  it  was  effective.  This  is 
the  great  truth — schooMife  is  a  reflection  of  home-life. — School  Bui- 
teHn. 


The  Obdurate  Pupil. — One  often  hears  orators  tell  how,  in 
every  audience  they  stand  before,  there  is  a  certain  obdurate  unres- 
ponsive iace  that  defies  all  efforts  of  their  eloquence.  With  a  genuine 
orator  the  reduction  of  this  incorrigible  is  the  task  of  the  occasion. 
However  much  the  rest  of  the  audience  may  laugh  or  weep  under 
the  spell  of  the  speaker,  if  this  one  does  not  yield,  success  is  not 
complete.  Accordingly  every  effort  is  aimed  at  this  particular  mark, 
and  no  relaxation  is  indulged  in  until  at  last  the  immovable  one  is 
moved. 

So  in  a  recitation,  however  responsive  and  enthusiastic  the  majority 
of  the  dass  may  be,  if  there  is  one  who  does  not  enjcy  the  work, 
the  whole  skill  and  energy  of  the  true  teacher  will  be  concentrated 
on  this  one,  not  openly,  not  professedly,  not  by  boasting,  but  pa- 
tiently, persistendy,  quietly.  The  victory  will  come  at  last  and  the 
joy  will  be  greater  than  his  who  has  conquered  a  city. 

The  first  condition  for  success  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  worry.  Does 
a  hunter  fiime  and  fret  because  the  game  requires  hot  pursuit  ?  That 
there  is  game  is  a  delight.  To  capture  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  is 
a  necessity  of  his  existence. 

Such  a  pupil  is  game.  Let  the  teacher  rejoice  at  getting  on  its 
track,  delight  in  its  pursuit,  and  never  "  call  off"  until — ^the  game  is 
bagged. — Ex,  

Keeping  In. 

Many  teachers  "keep  in"  pupils;  some  do  it  for  late-coming  only, 
but  some  do  it  for  misdemeanors  of  all  sorts.  There  are  many  of 
them  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  keeping-in,  yet  they  do  not  see  any 
other  way. 

I  had  a  large  school  and  I  employed  "  keeping-in  "  in  every  de- 
partment I  had  a  Latin  class  on  which  I  prided  myself  a  good  deal. 
Every  one  of  this  class  was  almost  a  picked  scholar.  One  day  they 
seemed  to  have -made  up  their  minds  for  a  "lark."  One  giggled, 
and  then  another ;  when  asked  some  question  relating  to  the  lesson 
they  did  not  know.  I  felt  that  the  dignity  of  the  school  must  be 
kept  up  and  the  lesson  must  be  learned.    So  I  gave  the  command, 
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''the  class  will  stay  after  school."  I  was  sorry  to  have  my  modd 
dass  stay,  but  I  felt  it  could  not  be  helped. 

The  next  week  that  class  was  kept  in  again ;  then  it  got  to  be  two 

.  nights  in  a  week,  then  three,  then  four,  and  finally  it  was  the  regular 

thing  to  stay  after  school.    I  was  mortified.    I  was  really  angry  with 

the  class.    I  did  not  want  to  stay,  and  I  felt  it  was  not  necessary 

that  I  stay,  but  they  would  come  without  their  lessons. 

I  had  an  assistant  teacher— a  pretty  wise  fellow — and  he  continued 
to  say  he  thought  it  was  "a  habit  they  had  got  into."  I  pondered 
over  the  matter  a  good  deal  and  determined  to  break  up  that  habit 
At  the  close  of  the  lesson  that  day  I  said  :  "  I  fear  I  may  have  given 
you  too  long  lessons.  How  much  will  you  take  for  the  next  and  not 
need  keeping  in  ?  "  (There  were  ten  sentences  in  the  next  lesson). 
"  Will  you  take  eight  ?  "  No  answer.  * '  Seven  ?  Six  ?  Five  ?  four  ? 
(A  stir  arose.)  Three?  (They  b^^  to  look  at  one  another.) 
Two?"  **  Yes,  sir,"  "Very  well.  Remember,  no  keeping  in." 
The  next  day  that  class  was  ready.  After  the  two  sentences  were 
reviewed  there  came  the  question,  "  How  long  shall  the  next  lesson 
be?  "  It  was  settled  at  the  same  length  as  the  other.  I  felt  afraid 
they  were  wasting  their  time,  but  yielded. 

Gradually  the  lessons  were  extended,  but  I  had  learned  a  lesson  ; 
I  must  not  permit  a  class  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  staying  after  school 

I  employed  keeping-in  for  small  misdemeanors,  but  after  a  long 
trial  found  it  was  of  little  avail.  I  encouraged  the  pupils  to  stay  if 
they  wanted  to  consult  me. 

This  plan  I  found  to  be  good.  I  divided  the  school  into  sections 
from  one  to  ten.  The  dismissing  hour  was  4  P.  M.  At  3:15  I 
called  off  the  names  of  the  No.  i  section — those  not  reported  as  de- 
ficient, or  late,  or  charged  with  misconduct.  They  rose  and  were 
dismissed.  Then  the  names  of  the  No.  2's,  then  of  the  No.  3's,  and 
so  on.  Generally  one-half  went  off  with  the  No.  I's.  Any  pupil 
could  stay  if  he  thought  he  was  in  too  low  a  number,  and  find  the 
reason.  Those  who  were  late  could  make  up  the  time  during  these 
fifteen  minutes.  By  struggling  against  "staying  in"  very  much  of 
it  may  be  avoided.  The  last  moments  of  the  ailernoon  should  be 
reserved  for  words  of  kindness  and  cheer. —  Teachers'  Institute, 


The  tendency  of  American  newspapers  to  take  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  certain  nouns  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  features 
of  contemporary  journalism.     To  turn  a  defenceless  noun  into  an 
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aggressive  verb  is  an  act  as  lawless  as  it  is  unpunishable.  When  a 
reporter  asserts  that  "John  Smith  suicided"  he  makes  his  meaning 
clear,  but  he  shocks  the  nerves  of  those  conservatives  who  base  their 
Englbh  on  dictionary  precedent.  ''Interview/'  used  as  a  verb,  is 
another  outcome  of  journalistic  independence.  But  even  the  two 
words  cited  are  by  no  means  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  ten- 
dency referred  to.  A  Western  paper  says  that  one  of  its  subscribers 
"Thanksgave'^  at  home.  Shades  of  Noah  Webster,  what  a  word  ! 
It  is  on  a  par  with  another  provincialism  which  sometimes  shocks  the 

nerves  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following:  "James  X and 

his  brother  Sundayed  in  town."  The  list  of  these  vagabond  verbs 
might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  the  above  wUI  suffice.  It  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  some  people  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  the 
goal  of  their  desires.  The  process  of  turning  nouns  into  verbs  is 
oiM  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  making  one  word  serve  the 
purpose  of  two  or  three.  But  is  elegance  to  be  sacrificed  for  so 
petty  an  object  ? — £x. 


Edward  Everett  Hall  on  Reading.— i.  Don't  try  to  read 
everything.  2.  Read  two  books  on  the  same  subject;  one  solid,  one 
for  pleasure.  3.  Don't  read  a  book  for  the  sake  of  saying  I  have 
read  it  4.  Review  what  you  read.  5.  Read  with  a  pencil  in  hand. 
6.  Use  a  blank  book.  7.  Condense  whatever  you  copy.  8.  Read 
less  and  remember  it.  9.  One  hour  for  light  reading  should  have  one 
hour  of  solid  reading.  10.  Whatever  reading  you  do,  do  it  regu- 
larly.— Educational  News, 


Hints  and  HelpB» 

Class  Management.— i.  Strive  to  govern  by  the  eye,  not  the 
voice.  Stand  well  back  from  your  class  so  as  to  see  every  boy. 
Have  dull,  backward  and  resdess  boys  in  front.  Separate  mischievous 
children. 

2.  Give  as  few  orders  as  possible,  but  be  firm  in  having  them 
promptly  and  thoroughly  obeyed  when  given.  Try  to  impress 
children  with  the  respect  due  to  law. 

3.  Good  discipline  is  impossible  with  children  unemployed.  Allow 
no  waste  of  time  in  beginning. 

4.  Avoid  speaking  in  a  loud,  blustering  tone.  Be  ever  on  the 
alert  and  warn  when  necessary.    Do  not  scold,  and  never  threaten. 
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5.  Give  careful  attention  to  details.     Know  your  boys. 

6.  Never  sneer  at  children.  Be  cautious  not  to  dampen  their  natu- 
ral ardor  and  gaiety. 

7.  Authority  should  be  felt,  not  se^n.  The  need  for  much  punish- 
ment means,  in  nearly  all  cases,  weak  handling.  If  children  are 
troublesome  look  to  yourself  first — OAio  EducaHanal  Mimikiy. 


"  Enthusiasm  is  the  key  to  love  for  one's  work.  Love  for  one's 
work  coupled  with  a  moderate  aptitude  is  the  key  to  success.  What 
the  schools  need  is  not  more  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  but  more 
of  heart  culture — aesthetic  and  moral  training — less  cramming  and 
driving  for  per  cents.,  more  moral  instruction.  The  world  needs 
good  men  as  well  as  good  accountants  and  grammarians,  and  there  is 
to-day  less  lack  of  intelligence  than  of  public  virtue  and  private  iair- 
dealing,  less  lack  of  knowledge  than  of  inclination  toward  a  noUer 
life — a  life  of  justice,  kindness  and  mercy." — The  School  Teacher. 


We  saw  a  bit  of  brilliant  teaching  in  a  Pittsburg  school  recently, 
by  an  undemonstrative  teacher  who  had  the  knack  and  the 
courage  to  keep  a  dull  boy  on  his  feet  until  he  was  self-possessed, 
and  not  only  thoroughly  understood  the  subject,  but  saw  it  clearly 
enough  to  make  an  intelligent  statement  of  what  he  learned  of  it 
We  have  seen  many  teachers  do  this,  but  she  did  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  hold  the  attention  of  others,  and  be  teaching  them  the  new  phases 
of  the  subject,  giving  them  new  hints.  This  is  high  art,  the  empha- 
sis of  the  dull  boy  without  wasting  the  time  of  the  brighter  pupils.— 
Journal  of  Education. 


Dr.  N.  B.  Richardson,  of  London,  the  noted  physician,  says  he 
was  recently  able  to  convey  a  considerable  amount  of  conviction  to 
an  intelligent  scholar  by  a  simple  experiment.  The  scholar  was  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  the  "  ruddy  bumper,"  and  saying  that  he  could  not 
get  through  the  day  without  it,  when  Dr.  Richardson  said  to  him, 
"Will  you  feel  my  pulse  as  I  stand  here?"  He  did  so.  I  said, 
"  Count  it  carefully  ;  what  does  it  say  ?  " 

**  Your  pulse  is  seventy-four." 

I  then  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  asked  him  to  count  again. 

He  did  so  and  said, ''  Your  pulse  has  gone  down  to  seventy." 
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I  then  lay  down  on  a  loiinge  and  said,  "  Will  you  take  it  again  ?  " 
He  replied,  "Why,  it  is  only  sixty-four ;  what  an  extraordinary 
thing!" 

I  then  said  :  "  When  you  lie  down  at  night  that  is  the  way  nature 
gives  your  heart  a  rest.  You  know  nothing  about  it,  but  that  beating 
organ  is  resting  to  that  extent ;  and  if  you  reckon  it  up  it  is  a  great 
deal  of  rest,  because  in  lying  down  the  heart  is  doing  ten  strokes  less 
a  minute.  Multiply  that  by  sixty  and  it  is  six  hundred  ;  multiply  it 
by  eight  hours,  and  within  a  fraction  it  is  5,000  strokes  different ;  and 
as  the  heart  is  throwing  six  ounces  of  blood  at  every  stroke,  it  makes 
a  difference  of  30,000  ounces  of  lifting  during  the  night.  When  I 
lie  down  without  any  alcohol  that  is  the  rest  that  my  heart  gete.  But 
when  you  take  your  wine  or  grog  you  do  not  allow  that  rest,  for  the 
influence  of  alcohol  is  to  increase  the  number  of  strokes,  and  instead 
of  getting  this  rest  you  put  on  it  something  like  15,000  extra  strokes, 
and  the  result  is  you  rise  up  very  seedy  and  unfit  for  the  next  day's 
work  till  you  have  a  little  more  q£  the  '  ruddy  bumper,'  which  you 
say  is  the  soul  of  man  below." — ScienHfic  American. 


What  to  Read. 

Are  70a  deficient  in  taste  ?  Read  the  best  English  poets,  snch  as  Thomson,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  Pope,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Soott,  and  Wordsworth. 

Are  you  deficient  in  imagination  ?  Read  Milton,  Akenside,  Bnrke  and  Shakes* 
peare. 

Are  70a  deficient  in  powers  of  reasoning  ?  Read  ChiUingworth,  Bacon  and 
Locke. 

Are  you  deficient  in  judgment  and  good  sense  in  the  common  afiairs  of  life  ? 
Read  Franklin. 

Are  jon  deficient  in  sensibility  ?    Read  Goethe  and  Mackenzie. 

Are  yon  deficient  in  political  knowledge?  Read  Montesquieu,  the  Federalist, 
Wdister  and  CaUionn. 

Are  yon  deficient  in  patriotism  ?    Read  Demosthenes  and  the  Life  of  Washington. 

Are  yon  deficient  in  conscience  ?    Read  some  of  President  Edwards'  works. 

Are  yon  deficient  in  anything  ?  Read  the  Bible.— ^jrr^ii^^. 


Wanted,  a  Hap. 

Another  map,  an  please  you,  sir ! 
For  why,  we  cannot  understand. 
In  all  your  great  geography 
There  is  no  map  of  Fairyland. 
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Another  map,  an  please  you,  sir ! 
And,  afterward  describe  in  full 
How  Fairyland  is  famed  for  pearls. 
And  fleeces  made  from  golden  wool. 

And  prancing,  gold  shod,  milk-white  steeds 
With  bridles  set  with  jewel-eyes : 
Tell  how  the  Fairy  rivers  run, 
And  where  the  Fairy  mountains  rise, 

And  of  the  Fairy-folk,  their  ways 
And  customs— an  it  please  you,  sir ; 
Then,  of  the  journey  there,  how  long 
For  any  speedy  traveler. 

Another  map,  an  please  you,  sir ! 
And  would  you  kindly  not  delay ; 
Sister  and  I  would  dearly  like 
To  learn  our  lesson  there,  to-day ! 

—Mary  E.  Wilkins,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  May. 


Literary  Notes. 

—Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  oomribotie  to  the  Jaly  Popmiar  Seimet  Mmikfy  the 
first  of  an  important  teriei  of  papers  on  '*  The  Economic  Distorbaaoes  aace  1873." 
.  Mr.  Wells  proposes  to  review  the  histoiy  of  these  disturbances,  and  to  pohit  out 
agencies  to  which  sncb  wide-reaching  commercial  depression  may  be  propcriy  attri- 
buted. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  been  made  the  American  agenti  for  the  Lon- 
don Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly  record  and  reriew.  It  is  the  Tciy  bat  of 
the  foreign  educational  periodicals.  No.  teacher  or  school  officer  wishing  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  educational  theory  and  practice  can  afford  to  be  without  it  The 
subscription  price  for  America  is  the  same  as  that  for  Great  Britain,  namely,  6s.  6d. 
or  ^1.65,  prepaid. 

— <<  Mental  Differences  of  Men  and  Women  "  is  the  tide  of  an  article,  by  Gbokgi  }. 
RoifANXS,  to  appear  in  the  July  Popular  Science  Monthly,  It  will  be  read  widi  in- 
terest as  showing  the  position  on  this  question  now  reached  by  one  of  the  foremost 
living  students  of  mental  science. 

— Professor  W.  G.  Peck,  LL.D.,  author  of  a  series  of  mathematics  for  schools  snd 
colleges,  also  elementary  treatises  on  Physics,  Astronomy  and  Mechanics,  is  writiag 
an  "  Analytical  Mechanics  "  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  embrsdng 
the  course  as  now  taught  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.  Messrs.  A  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  it  in  press,  and  will  publish  in  the  early  summer,  so 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

Peck's  '<  Determinants,''  recently  published,  has  been  adopted  at  West  Point  snd  s 
large  number  of  colleges  and  academies. 
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— Ginn  &  Co.  will  poblish  during  the  sammcr  a  thoroughlj  revised  edition  of  Sieren' 
GnunoMr  of  Old  English,  tnaslated  and  edited  bf  Albert  S.  Cook,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
UniTCfsity  of  California.  This  new  edition  embodies  the  latest  oondnsions  of  the 
best  anthorities  and  brings  the  whole  subject  really  np  to  date. 

-—The  Panama  Canal  is  an  uidertaking  about  which  various  opinions  are  vigorously 
expressed,  often  on  but  slight  basis  of  information.  In  Tke  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  July,  Mr.  Stuart  F.  Weld  will  discuss,  with  fresh  and  reliable  data,  the  com- 
mercial need  of  the  canal,  and  the  prospects  of  its  completion. 

— D.  C  Heath  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  Nbw  High  School  Music  Rbadbr,  by  Chas. 
E.  Whiting,  of  Boston.  It  is  made  up  of  a  condensed  elementary  course,  vocal  ex- 
ercises, solfq;gios,  three  and  four  part  songs  (for  mixed  and  female  voices),  sacred 
chomses,  hymn  tunes,  &c.,  forming,  it  is  believed,  an  unusually  interesting  and  tiseful 
book  for  high  schools  and  musical  associations.    It  will  be  ready  in  August. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  announce  an  Ancient  History  for  colleges  and  high  schools.  Plurt 
First,  •<  The  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece,"  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  President  of  Behnont 
College  and  author  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,  will  be  issued  this  sum- 
mer. Plsrt  Second, «« Rome,"  by  W.  F.  Allen,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  WiscoBsfai,  will  be  issued  next  year.  The  two  parts  will  also  be  bound  in  one 
volume.    Illustntions  and  elaborate  colored  maps  will  be  given. 

—MR.  Andrew  D.  Whitb  will  publish  in  the  July  Popular  Science  MotUhly  the 
second  of  a  series  of  articles,  begun  some  time  ago,  under  the  title  of  '<  New  Chapters 
in  the  Warfare  of  Science."  The  forthcoming  article  will  treat  of  the  progress  of 
human  enlightenment  in  the  domain  of  meteorology. 


PabliBhen'  Notes. 

HOME  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  Seymour  Eaton,  editor  of  that  popular  educational  magazine, 
The  Home  and  School  Supplement^  has  organized  an  entirely  new 
system  of  teaching  by  correspondence  which  is  meeting  with  won- 
derful success.  The  course  covers  all  ordinary  school  and  business 
branches.  Young  teachers  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
higher  examinations  while  continuing  their  day  duties  should  write 
for  particulars.  Mr.  Eaton  is  author  of  several  valuable  text-books. 
His  address  is  Box  867,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  American  School  of  Chicago  has  engaged  a  corps  of  stenographers,  and  will 
issue  a  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
and  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Educational  Exposition,  in  the  form  of  a  daily  issue  of 
this  magazine.    There  will  be  about  ten  issues,  commencing  July  7.    In  this  way 
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every  thought  will  be  preterred.  Every  progreaiive  teacher  should  sobtcribe.  Price 
for  the  season,  post-paid,  one  dollar.  Send  jour  order  at  once  to  L.  W.  Applegate, 
Room  5,  Hamilton  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Book  Notioet. 


READING  CIRCLE  LIBRARY.  No.  i.  MIND  STUDIES  FOR  YOUNG 
TEACHERS.  By  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  128 
pp.    30  cents. 

This  is  just  the  book  beginning  students  in  mind  science  need,  for  it  discusMS  the 
very  subjects  th^  are  most  interested  in,  and  in  a  way  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
new  beginner.  What  is  more  interesting  to  teachers  than  the  three  opening  diapters 
of  this  treatise :  «  How  to  Study  the  Mind,"  •<  How  the  Mind  Grows,*'  «*  Mind  In- 
centives "  ?  How  Important  it  is  to  underrtand  **  Temperament."  The  book  is  full 
^  of  the  very  information  the  iwe,  working  teacher  wants  to  know,  and  just  the  knowl- 
edge she  cannot  get  along  without,  and  do  good  work.  The  style  is  not  dry  and 
abstract,  but  simple,  easily  comprehended,  and  full  of  pmctiqd  illustntions.  It 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 


The  Maearines. 

POPULAR  MIXNOI  MONTHLT  for  Jom.    Oontaoli:  Ar«  Bdlraidf  Pabllo  IncalMr  H,  hj 


by  OftDOQ  rraniMitle.  Atftonony  With  an  6|Mra-ffla«— The  tftert  ofiamBMr.  fllwtnted,  by  O-  P. 
8«rTiM.  8ci«DC«  and  Pnudo-8d«BO»,  by  Prof  T.  H.  Hnztojr.  Ooflo:  Poo4  aad  Phjalqa«,bj  C.  F. 
nylor,  M.  D.  Sodid  SntteiwDoo,  11  OomUiMtkm  of  Bffort,  bj  Henry  J.  Pbllpott.  lodoatrtel  Ida- 
estion  and  Bailwur  flerrice.  Gfalni  of  Baiid,  bj  Oeo.  Wardmaa.  Appeanaoo  and  Bialltr  in  Pletarai, 
l7]>r.  iQKon  Droliw.  Among  tbo  Timna/lTaalan  Saxoni,!!— Wrtii  and  I>«atk,  oonclndod  8k«tcfa 
of  JnlM  Jamin,  with  portnUt  Oomtpondenoo.  Xdltor*t  TIftUo:  Tho  HIcber  Bdn 
The  Orsek  Qnettlon  afdn,  «te.    LIlBmiy  Notloei.    Popotar  MlMollanj. 


llfher  Bdnoation  of  Womm— 
sotai. 


MRIBNIR'8  MAOAZINI  for  Jnne.  Frontlwleoe :  Bonnparta,  from  a  painting  by  AppiuL  Some 
Xllnttrationt  of  Napolaon  and  His  Timet,  with  lllnttrationi  from  the  aatlior*fe  oolleetioo,  by  John  a 
BopM.  An  Art  Master,  by  John  Boyle  O^Reilly.  The  Btb!ci  ofDenoeracy,  by  P.  J.  BttuMon.  Sistv 
Annnadata,  by  Henrietto  Ghristiaa  Wright.  A  OoUection  of  Unpnblfadied  Lettera  of  Thackoiay,  HL 
—    -    "  "^    •       '     '        " ...  ..       -iftirthffwm- 


,  tfj  ¥T.  ■..  Brigfaenu 

_^ , ^  _. ^__     Separation,  by  Ellw 

Barroncba.  Seth's  Brother*!  Wife,  chapter*  XXI-XXIII,  by 'Harold  Fredmfe.  Preparation,  ^  Wn. 
Jamee  T.  Flelde  Two  Bnniani,  by  Nora  Perry.  Pnlfllment,  by  Graham  E  Tomeoo.  The  Magio 
Plight  In  Folk-lore,  by  H.  B.  Warner.    The  Stone-cotter,  by  EUtubeth  Akeia. 


\  of  yeong  fblto'  periodicak,  beginr  itai  tf tk  Tolnne  and  vManim 

richneot  end  promlee.    0><arlei  Egbert  Greddook  (Mia  Murfree) 

ted  yonng  folks'  •erial,*'  Story  of  Keedon  Bloifo  "    Mary  HartwtU 


WIDB  AWAKB,  one  of  the  best  of  j 
Jnne  with  a  namber  of  singular  1 

begins  her  second  and  long-expected  ywuB  ■»■■«  ■«»«•,  owr/  »■  n«»iawH  »iujw  wwj  •>«— » 
Oatherwood  begins  the  first  instalment  of  "  Secrets  at  Roeeladies."  Lioie  W.  Ohampney  beslBtu 
Indian  story,  *«lost  Medicine  of  the  Utes."  Harriet  Prsseott  SpoObid  comes  with  a  poem  as  bright  si 
iti  tfUe,  **  A  Splendid  Fire."  Clinton  Scollard  a  dainty  touch,  **  The  Littte  Maid  of  Chamooni "  Bd- 
win  Lassetter  Bynner  writes  a  fiery  soare-story  on  a  runaway  railroad  train.  Orsos  Dento  UtcbSaM 
tells  how  the  earthquake  shook  Meotone  last  winter.  Belden  R.  Hopkins  tokes  **  A  Toang  Prisctof 
Commerce  **  into  what  goes  on  inside  the  railing  In  banks  Ways  to  Do  Thingi,  chspter  flfty-elz, 
**  For  the  Summer  Cottage,'*  by  Susan  Power.  0.  F.  Holder  tells  of  Sentinel  Blrde  that  watch  vw 
animals.  J.  M.  Parsons  tells  a  grandmother  story  of  how  she  began  her  fortune  and  Iienter  hj 
blanketing  cabbaces  to  keen  oif  tfraMhooners.   The  pictures  add  a  great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of  rwdlBg. 

I  cents  to  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Bealoa.    SubeeripHoSi 


|S^  a  year.    A  sample  copy  sent  fbr  6  cents. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L,  BUCHANAN,   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[Th»  JoHTiMil  Uumtto  every  OMmfy  StupeHinlendtmt  and  DUMU  Oterk,  and  9uui  he  oar^/kOu 
prmervtd  bjf  tktm  a$  pmbUe  pri^ertif  and  tnaummMl  to  iktir  suoetMon  in  ^ee.  | 

■  ■■-■■  ' 

The  Smnmer  Normals. 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  conducting  the  summer  institutes 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  progress.  Able  and  experienced  instruc- 
tors have  been  engaged,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  locate  the  seve- 
ral institutes  so  as  to  bring  the  advantages  of  instruction  afforded 
within  reach  of  as  many  teachers  as  practicable. 

The  question  as  to  where  the  institutes  should  be  held  was  brought 
before  the  superintendents  at  the  recent  session  of  the  conference  in 
this  city.  A  full  discussion  of  the  wjiole  matter  brought  out  a  very 
decided  tendency  to  divide  the  work— to  hold  institutes  in  some  sec- 
tions heretofore  without  them,  etc.  In  shaping  plans  for  the  present 
year,  these  views  have  been  kept  before  us,  as  &r  as  funds  available 
would  allow,  and  to  the  extent  that  such  a  course  seemed  likely  to 
promote  the  important  interests  involved. 

In  advance  of  circulars,  which  will  be  issued  at  an  early  day,  con- 
taining full  information  as  to  courses  of  instruction,  instructors,  re- 
duced rates  of  travel  and  board,  special  inducements  offered  to 
teachers  to  attend  the  institutes,  etc.,  etc.,  the  following  oudine  of 
the  work  proposed  is  given : 

EASTERN  SHORE. 

This  institute  will  be  held  at  Powelton,  Accomac  county,  for  four 
weeks,  beginning  June  27th.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Professor 
Henry  R.  Sanford,  of  the  regular  corps  of  institute  instructors  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  assisted  by  Profiessor  F.  P.  Brent,  principal 
of  Onancock  Academy,  and  other  competent  instructors.  Dr.  John 
E.  Mapp,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Accomac  county,  post-office, 
Keller,  Va.,  is  making  all  needed  local  arrangements. 

FREDERICKSBURG. 

The  institute  at  this  place  will  begin  Tuesday,  July  19th,  and  con- 
tinue for  four  weeks.  Professor  Henry  R.  Sanford  will  be  in  charge 
here,  and  will  have  the  assistance  of  a  strong  corps  of  instructors. 
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Superintendent  E.  M.  Crutcbfield  is  giving  the  necessary  attention 
to  preliminary  matters. 

(The  services  of  Professor  Sanford  have  been  engaged  for  six 
weeks.  The  first  three  weeks  he  will  be  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  after 
which  he  goes  to  Fredericksburg.) 

PEARISBURG. 

An  institute  will  be  held  at  Pearisburg,  Giles  county,  for  four  weeks, 
commencing  Tuesday,  July  12th.  Professor  William  M.  Graybill, 
Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Roanoke  county,  will  conduct  this  insti- 
tute, and  will  have  the  assistance  of  skilled  instructors. 

STRASBURG. 

The  institute  at  Strasburg,  Shenandoah  county,  will  commence 
Monday,  July  nth,  and  dose  Monday,  August  12th.  Superinten- 
dent J.  B.  Mclnturf  will  be  in  charge,  and  experienced  assistants  will 
be  associated  with  hi^i. 

THE  SOUTHSIDE. 

Teachers  of  this  section  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  an  in- 
stitute to  be  held  at  some  convenient  point  between  Petersburg  and 
Lynchburg ;  the  exact  location  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  work 
here  will  be  conducted  by  a  competent  corps  of  instructors. 

For  Colored  Teiuhers. 

LYNCHBURG. 

This  institute  will  begin  Tuesday,  July  19th,  and  continue  for  four 
weeks.  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston,  who  will  conduct  it,  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  institute  work,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  Richmond  city  schools.  Mr.  D.  W.  Davis 
and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Bowser,  teachers  in  the  Richmond  dty  schoolsrand 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hamlin,  of  the  Petersburg  schools,  will  be  assodated  here. 

CULPEPER. 

An  institute  will  be  held  at  Culpeper,  Culpeper  county,  for  eight 
weeks,  beginning  July  4th,  under  the  management  of  Superintendent 
W.  E.  Coons.  Prof.  R.  H.  Stone  has  been  engaged  as  prindpal  in- 
structor.    Competent  assistants  will  be  employed. 

PETERSBURG. 

The  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insd- 
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tute,  by  recent  act  of  the  General  Assembly  reduced  to  five  weeks, 
will  begin  Friday,  July  ist.  It  will  be  conducted  by  President  J.  M. 
Langston  and  the  regular  Faculty  of  the  Institute.  The  ample  ac- 
commodations here  for  a  large  number  of  teachers,  and  the  excellent 
&cilities  for  instruction,  should  induce  teachers  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  attend  the  session.^ 

WYTHEVILLE. 

Superintendent  G.  R.  HufTard  will  have  supervision  of  this  institute, 
which  will  be  conducted  for  four  weeks,  beginning  early  in  July.  The 
services  of  trained  instructors  will  be  engaged. 

REMARKS. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  a  number  of  caunfy  institutes  will  be 
conducted  by  the  superintendents,  for  periods  of  from  two  to  six 
weeks,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Among  the  counties 
in  which  superintendents  propose  to  hold  these  institutes  are  Lee, 
Mecklenburg,  Russell,  Scott,  and  others. 

It  is  specially  urged  that  superintendents  of  counties  and  cities 
contiguous  to  the  points  at  which  the  respective  institutes  will  be 
held,  will  impress  upon  their  teachers  the  importance  of  attending 
the  institutes,  and  that  all  school  officers  will  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  cause.  Of  course  all  superintendents  will  co-operate  in  what- 
ever tends  to  increase  the  efficiency,  or  promote  the  usefulness  of 
these  agencies.  

Feabody  Soholarehips— Examinations. 

There  are  eight  vacancies  in  the  Peabody  Scholarships  allowed 
Virginia  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College.  Arrangements  for  exami- 
nations of  applicants  to  fill  these  vacancies  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
days,  and  due  notice  thereof  will  be  conveyed  to  all  parties  who  have 
made  inquiry  of  this  office  as  to  the  time  and  places  of  examination. 


School  Legislation— Oomment. 

The  attention  of  all  officially  connected  with  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  is  hereby  called  to  important  changes  made  in  the  school 
laws  during  the  recent  (extra)  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Herewith  we  publish  such  of  these  acts  as  are  of  general  interest ; 
others  may  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Journal. 
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I. — School  Trustee  Electoral  Boards. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  District 
School  Trustees,  and  to  repeal  chapter  ij8,  Acts  of  Assembly 
1883-^4,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  chapters  j8  and  121  of 
Acts  of  Assembly,  Extra  Session  of  iB8^'4,  and  chapter  10  of 
Acts  of  Assembly  1883-6  {approved  April  6,  1887), 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
county  judge,  the  commonwealth's  attorney,  and  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  each  county  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be 
created  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  School  Trustee  Electoral  Board. 
The  organization,  powers  and  duties  of  said  board  shall  be  as  follows: 

2.  The  county  judge  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  its  clerk.  Any  member  may  call  a 
meeting  by  giving  due  notice  to  the  other  two.  Any  two  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
board,  in  a  duly  assembled  meeting,  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a 
valid  act. 

3.  The  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  fill  by 
appointment  all  vacancies  now  existing  or  hereafter  occurring  in  the 
office  of  district  school  trustees.  Regular  appointments  shall  be 
made  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies, 
occurring  within  a  regular  term,  shall  be  made  for  the  unexpired 
part  of  such  term  :  provided,  that  no  person  who  is  unable  to  read 
and  write  shall  be  appointed  a  trustee;  and  provided  also  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  said  board  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  appointment  of  school  trustees  as  here- 
tofore or  now  made  by  municipal  councils,  or  to  disturb  in  any  way 
the  present  law  bearing  on  the  action  of  said  municipal  councils  in 
the  premises. 

4.  The  board  shall  furthermore  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty 
to  declare  vacant,  and  proceed  to  fill  the  office  of  any  trustee  who 
fails  to  qualify,  and  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  this  board  his  official 
oath  in  the  usual  form  within  thirty  days  after  he  has  been  notified 
by  said  clerk  of  his  appointment.  The  board  shall  also  vacate  the 
office  of  any  and  every  trustee  who  fiaiils  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office  according  to  law.  In  the  investigation  of  any  such  alleged 
failure  the  electoral  board  shall  have  power  to  issue  summons  to 
witnesses  to  appear  before  it,  and  to  require  to  be  produced  before  it 
any  official  records,  papers  or  books  pertaining  to  the  case.    The 
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chairman  of  the  board  shall  have  power  to  administer  an  oath  to  any 
witness  appearing  before  it. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  to  record  all  pro- 
ceedings in  a  bound  volume,  which  record  book,  together  with  such 
stationery  and  postage  as  may  be  required  for  correspondence  with 
trustees,  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  county  school  fund  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  said  board  :  provided  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  not 
exceed  five  dollars  in  any  one  year.  The  clerk  shall  furnish  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  with  a  list  of  the  school  trustees 
of  each  district  of  the  county,  their  post-offices,  and  date  of  appoint- 
ment, and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for.  He  shall 
also  promptly  notify  the  board  when  unexpected  vacancies  occur, 
and  shall  ako  notify  the  same  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  expira- 
tion of  regular  terms  of  office,  so  that  the  district  boards  may  be 
kept  full,  and  no  members  be  left  to  hold  over  unnecessarily.  He 
shall  also  promptly  notify  all  trustees  of  their  appointment,  and  also 
forward  to  the  same  blank  copies  of  the  official  oath  to  be  furnished 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

6.  An  act  of  assembly  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  an 
act  approved  January  eleven,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  district 
school  trustees,  and  to  repeal  the  fourth  clause  of  section  seven, 
chapter  seventy-eight,  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  in  force  February  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four, 
and  an  act  (chapter  thirty-eight,  acts  of  assembly,  extra  session  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four)  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re- 
enact  sections  one  and  three  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and 
re-enact  an  act  approved  January  eleven,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  district  school  trustees,  and  to  repeal  the  fourth  clause  of 
section  seven  of  chapter  seventy-eight  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three,  in  force  February  twenty,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  in  force  September  three,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  an  act  (chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  acts  of 
assembly,  extra  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four)  entitled 
an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  sections  five  and  six  of  an  act  in  force 
February  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -four,  creating  the 
county  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  so  forth,  approved  No- 
vember twenty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  two  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  of  the  acts  of  assembly  of  eighteen  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty-three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,   in 
regard  to  filling  vacancies  in  the  county  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 
7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


II.— Pay  of  Teachers  According  to  Term  Average. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  an  (ut  entitled  an  Act  for  the  Re- 
lief of  School  Teachers^  approved  Fehrttary  16, 1886^  {approved 
May  23,  1887). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia^  That  sin  act 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  School  Teachers,  approved  Febru- 
ary 16,  1886,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  In  cases  where  the  monthly  salary  of  a  public  free  school 
teacher  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  a  lower  average  of  at- 
tendance of  pupils,  during  any  month  or  months  of  the  school  term, 
than  the  average  required  by  law,  and  it  further  appears  from  the 
term  report  that  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  any  month 
or  months  of  the  school  term  has  been  above  that  required  by  law, 
then  such  teacher  shall  be  entided  to  a  compensation  per  capita,  at 
the  rate  specified  in  the  contract,  to  the  extent  which  the  excess  in 
the  average  attendance  above  the  required  average  makes  up  the  de- 
ficiency therein ;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  whole  amount  of 
salary  allowed  exceed  the  maximum  salary  specified  in  the  teacher's 
written  contract. 

Warrants  for  such  amounts  as  may  be  shown  by  the  term  report 
to  be  due  shall  be  issued  and  paid  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 
for  issuing  and  paying  other  warrants  for  teachers*  salary. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage,  and  shall  apply  to 
the  current  session. 


III.  Sale  or  Exchange  of  Public  School  Property. 

AN  A  CT  to  provide  for  authorizing  county  and  city  school  boards 
to  sell  or  exchange  public  school  property  {approved  May  21^ 
1887.) 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia^  That  the 
county  school  board  of  any  county,  or  the  city  school  board  of  any 
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dty,  may  file  their  petition  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  any  city  or  county, 
or  the  Corporation  or  Hustin^  Court  of  any  city>  or  before  the 
judge  thereof  in  vacation,  asking  leave  to  sell  or  exchange  any  pub* 
lie  school  property  which,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  desirable  to  sell  or 
exchange,  and  upon  evidence  being  produced  before  the  court,  or  the 
judge  thereof  in  vacation,  that  such  sale  or  exchange  is  proper  to  be 
made,  the  said  court,  or  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  shall  make  such 
order  as  may  be  proper,  providing  for  the  sale  of  said  property,  or 
that  the  same  may  be  exchanged,  and  in  case  of  the  sale  of  any 
property,  for  the  proper  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  same. 
The  court  may  make  such  order  as  to  costs  as  to  it  may  seem  proper. 
2.  Thb  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


IV.    Settlements  of  Treasurers  with  Auditor  of  Public 

Accounts. 

AN  ACT  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  several  treasurers  and 
collectors  of  taxes  due  the  State  may  make  their  fined  settlements 
wOh  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Sate  taxes  on  real  and 
personal  property  for  the  year  i886;  and  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  free  school  teachers  during  the  period  of  such  extension^ 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  out  of  funds  in  the  State  treasury  {ap- 
proved April  6,  1887). 

1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
several  treasurers  and  collectors  of  taxes  due  the  State  be  allowed 
until  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
to  make  their  final  settlements  with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of 
the  State  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six :  provided  that  the  extension  of  time  hereby 
granted  shall  not  apply  to  taxes  already  collected  and  in  the  hands  of 
such  treasurers  and  collecting  officers,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  as  now  provided  by  law. 

2.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
his  warrant  on  the  treasury  in  favor  of  the  treasurer,  of  any  city  or 
county,  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  free  school  teachers  in  his 
county  or  corporation  any  sums  due  them  by  the  State,  which  the 
taxes  collected  by  such  treasurer,  and  properly  applicable  thereto, 
are  insufficient  to  pay ;  and  the  amounts  of  such  warrants  of  the 
auditor  on  the  treasury  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  several  county 
and  city  treasurers,  in  the  final  settlements  hereinbefore  provided  for, 
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to  the  extent  of  the  State  taxes  collected,  or  which  should  have  been 
collected  by  them. 

3.  The  several  treasurers  and  collectors  of  taxes  due  the  State  are 
hereby  required,  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-sev«i, 
to  make  payment  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  of  all  the  moneys 
received  by  them  for  the  State  during  the  preceding  month. 

4.  The  several  treasurers  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  make  out  lists,  as  required  by  law,  of  real  estate  which  is 
delinquent  for  the  non-payment  of  the  taxes  assessed  thereon  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and 
not  before.  The  proceedings  in  respect  to  such  lists,  and  in  respect 
to  the  land  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  in  all  other  respects  as  now 
provided  by  law. 

5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  fi'om  its  passage. 


V.  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute — Summer 

Session. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  a  normal  school  in  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  &c,  (^approved  May  21, 1887). 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
president,  professors  and  teachers  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute  shall  be  required  during  each  and  every  year  to 
conduct  a  summer  normal  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  those  who  expect  to 
become  teachers  in  the  public  schools ;  said  summer  normal  school 
shall  begin  on  a  day  to  be  designated  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  not  later  than  the  first  of  July,  and  to  continue  for  a  term 
of  five  weeks.  In  said  summer  school  shall  be  taught  such  branches 
as  relate  to  the  academic  and  professional  improvement  of  teachers. 

2.  The  annual  salary  allowed  the  president,  professors,  instructors 
and  other  employees  in  said  normal  and  collegiate  institute  shall  be 
regarded  as  covering  the  time  during  which  they  are  on  duty  in  said 
summer  normal  school :  provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from 
employing  other  competent  and  skilled  normal  instructors  to  assist 
the  regular  faculty  in  conducting  said  summer  normal  school. 

3.  The  president  of  the  institute,  with  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  may  issue  circulars  or  adopt  such  other 
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means  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  convey  to  teachers  due  notice 
of  the  time  when  said  summer  normal  school  shall  begin,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  to  be  given.  The  teachers  attending  said  sum- 
mer normal  school  shall  receive  such  certificates  of  merit  as  the 
authorities  of  said  institute  may  prescribe. 

4.  While  in  attendance  upon  said  summer  normal  school  the 
teachers  may  occupy  the  institute  buildings  and  be  furnished  accom- 
modations as  to  board  in  like  manner  as  are  the  regular  students  of 
the  institute.  They  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  government  and  discipline  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
education.  The  charge  for  board  and  lodging  to  each  teacher  shall 
not  exceed  two  dollars  per  week.  All  regular  employees  of  said  insti- 
tute shall  perform  such  service  during  the  summer  normal  school 
term  as  the  authorities  of  the  insntute  may  require. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  from  conducting  institutes  or  teachers' 
meetings  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  colored 
teachers  of  the  public  free  schools :  provided,  that  no  public  fi'ee 
school  funds  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

6.  That  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  chapter  three 
hundred  and  forty,  sections  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven, 
session  Acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  four,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  and  the  inde- 
pendent sections  two  and  three  of  said  act,  approved  December  one, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
in  conflict  herewith,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  fi-om  its  passage. 


To  bring  the  preceding  legislation  more  forcibly  before  school  offi- 
cers, the  following  brief  comments  on  the  more  important  acts  are 
made: 

I.  School  Trustee  Electoral  Boards, 

Under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  force  February  20, 1884, 
the  appointment  of  district  school  trustees  was  vested  in  county 
school  electoral  boards,  composed  of  three  citizens  of  each  county, 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  law  has  been  repealed,  and 
the  old  law,  providing  that  the  County  Judge,  Commonwealth's  At- 
torney and  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  constitute  the 
school  trustee  electoral  board  of  each  county,  with  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  trustees,  has  been  re-enacted. 
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This  is  a  very  important  change  in  the  law,  and  county  superin- 
tendents should  see  that  its  requirements  are  promptly  complied  with. 
The  County  Superintendent  is  clerk  of  the  electoral  board,  and  as 
such  it  is  his  duty  to  obtain  all  records,  etc.,  in  possession  of  the 
clerk  of  the  former  board,  and  to  carefully  preserve  the  same  with 
his  official  papers. 

II.  Pay  of  Teachers  According  to  Term  Average^  etc. 

This  act  amends  the  act  approved  February  i6,  1886;  defines 
more  clearly  the  claims  for  which  payments  are  authorized,  and  pro- 
vides that  warrants  for  such  allowances  shall  be  issued  and  paid  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  issuing  and  paying  other  warrants 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

V.   Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute — Summer  Session. 

Under  the  former  law  the  summer  session  was  fixed  at  eight  weeks, 
and  county  superintendents  were  required  to  revoke  the  license  of 
any  colored  teacher  in  the  public  schools  who  failed  "  to  attend  one 
session,  or  any  part  of  said  summer  course  for  three  consecutive 
school  years,"  ''^  *  unless  such  teacher  was  excused  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  present  act  reduces  the  length  of  the  session  to  five  weeks, 
and  relieves  the  teachers  of  the  severe  penalty  imposed  for  non- 
attendance.  The  fact,  however,  that  teachers  are  not  now  compelled 
to  attend  should  not  abate  their  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages ofifered  through  this  agency,  or  create  any  lack  of  interest 
in  this  department  of  the  Institute.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  good  attendance  at  the  summer  sessions  will  show  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  teachers  of  relief  from  the  compulsory  feature  of 
the  law. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  SaperintendentSi  held  in  the 
Gity  of  Biohmond  May  18, 19  and  20, 1887. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Conference 
in  some  suitable  form,  as  soon  as  time  can  be  spared  for  preparation 
of  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  we  print  below  such  a  synopsis  of 
the  proceedings  as  space  will  allow. 

The  Legislature  being  in  session,  the  day  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  held  in  Central  Hall,  Fifth  street.    The  Hall  of  the  House 
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of  Delegates  and  the  Senate  Chamber  were  kindly  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal for  the  night  bessions. 

Colonel  John  B.  Cary,  superintendent  Richmond  city  schools,  cor- 
dially welcomed  the  Conference  to  the  city,  and  Superintendent  C. 
T.  Jordan,  of  Augusta  county,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  body. 

The  sessions  were  arranged  as  follows  :  lo  A.  M.,  2:30  P.  M.,  8  P. 
M.  The  hour  of  adjournment  from  time  to  time  was  determined  by 
vote  of  the  members. 

A  programme  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  plan  published 
in  the  April  Journal.  The  first  person  named  in  connection  with 
each  subject  selected,  read  his  paper  on  that  subject.  The  speakers 
appointed  to  discuss  the  same  were  called  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  appeared;  then  the  subject  was  open  for  general  discussion. 

While  not  disp>araging  other  subjects,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that 
the  following  evoked  the  most  animated  discussions  of  the  meeting: 

"Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers,  ''School  Litera- 
ture," "Teachers'  Institutes,"  "Relative  Duties  of  Teachers," 
&c,  "School  Laws." 

A  very  strong  desire  was  expressed  to  have  the  Educational 
Journal  in  the  hands  of  every  public  school  teacher  in  the  State. 

The  President  stated  that  he  wished  the  views  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  in  regard  to  the  most  judicious  expenditure  of  the 
Feabody  money  donated  for  institute  purposes.  After  much  discus- 
sion the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  two  superintendents  from  each  Congressional  district,  be 
appointed  to  recommend  to  the  Conference  suitable  places  for  holding  the 
summer  normal  institutes. 

This  committee  was  appointed,  and  after  full  consideration  recom- 
mended that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  which  the  Conference  unanimously  agreed. 

As  the  result  of  the  very  interesting  discussion  of  school  laws,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  appoint  one  superintend- 
ent from  each  Congressional  district,  who,  together  with  himself,  shall  con- 
stitute a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the  school  laws 
of  the  State,  and  make  and  consider  suggestions  as  to  the  needed  changes  in 
said  laws.  Said  committee  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  chairman,  consider  the  proposed  changes  in  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  school  laws,  and  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  advisable  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  they  may  determine  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  system. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  given  thirty  days  in  which  to  make  sudi 
appointments,  and  that  the  names  of  the  committee  be  published  in  the 
Educational  Journal.— [This  committee  will  be  announced  in  the  next 
Journal.] 

After  the  regular  subjects  were  disposed  of,  others  of  interest  arose 
and  were  freely  discussed. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Governor  Lee,  Attorney-General 
Ayers,  Prof.  C.  E.  Vawter,  Colonel  Charles  S.  Venable,  General  S. 
C.  Armstrong,  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith,  and  others. 

Several  members  of  the  Legislature  were  present  during  some  of 
the  night  sessions,  and  made  brief  responses  to  calls  upon  them. 

A  number  of  excellent  papers  were  read,  the  discussions  were  in- 
structive and  entertaining,  and  the  proceedings  throughout  gave 
evidence  of  the  earnest  purpose  of  our  Superintendents  to  sustain 
and  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

Under  the  Constitution  (framed  by  a  previous  conference)  the 
organization  was  as  follows  : 

/V^jwfew/— John  L.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Secretary--].  A.  McGilvray,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education. 

Vice-Presidents  (elected  by  Conference) — E.  M.  Crutchfield,  John 
T.  West,  H.  D.  Ragland,  T.  W.  Sydnor,  Abram  Staples,  R.  C. 
Saunders,  D.  P.  Powers,  Richard  L.  Came,  R.  P.  Carson,  A.  J. 
Richeson. 

The  following-named  Superintendents  (eighty-one  in  number) 
answered  to  their  names  at  roll-call,  or  reported  during  the  confer- 
ence : 

Accomac,John  E.  Mapp;  Albemarle,  D.  P.  Powers;  Alexandria 
dty,  R.  L.  Came;  Alleghany,  George  B.  McCorkle;  Amherst,  A.  J. 
Richeson;  Augusta,  C.  T.  Jordan;  Bath,  George  W.  Simpson; 
Botetourt,  Cary  Breckinridge;  Buckingham,  W.  P.  Ellis;  Campbell, 
Robert  C.  Saunders ;  Caroline,  A.  G.  Smith ;  Carroll,  W.  H.  Mitch- 
ell; Charles  City,  John  E.  Graves;  Charlotte,  H.J.  Watkins;  Ches- 
terfield, W.  A.  Blankingship;  Culpeper,  Warren  E.  Coons;  Cumber- 
land, William  C.  Corson;  Dinwiddie,  Eugene  C.  Powell;  Fairfax, 
M.  D.  Hall;  Fauquier,  William  C.  Marshall;  Floyd,  G.  A.  Willis; 
Fluvanna,  James  O.  Shepherd;  Franklin,  W.  E.  Duncan;  Frederick, 
Maurice  M.  Lynch;  Fredericksburg,  E.  M.  Crutchfield;  Giles,  D.  F. 
Hale;  Gloucester,  William  F.  Hogg;  Goochland,  H.  D.  Ragland; 
Greene,  George  B.Jennings;  Hali&ix,  Thomas  E.  Barksdale;  Han- 
over, W.  H.  Campbell;  Henrico,  John  K.  Fussell;   Highland,  O.  P. 
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Chew;  Isle  of  Wight,  Gavin  Rawls;  Jkmes  City,  James  H.  Allen; 
King  and  Queen,  lohn  Temple;  King  George,  R.  Walter  Coakley; 
King  William,  William  V.  Croxton;  Lancaster,  Frank  W.  Lewis; 
Loudoun,  L.  M.  Shumate;  Louisa,  Frank  T.  West;  Lunenburg, 
George  W.  Hardy;  Lynchburg,  E.  C.  Glass;  Mecklenburg,  Thomas 
W.  Smith;  Montgomery,  R.  B.  Richardson;  Nansemond,  Lee  Britt; 
Nelson,  George  E.  Caskie;  New  Kent,  Oliver  F.  Taylor;  Norfolk 
county,  John  T.  West;  Northumberland,  Giles  F.  Eubank;  Notto- 
way, T.  W.  Sydnor;  Orange,  William  C.  Williams;  Patrick,  Abram 
Staples;  Petersburg,  D.  M.  Brown;  Pittsylvania,  Lysander  H.  Pigg; 
Portsmouth,  John  C.  Ashton;  Powhatan,  Carter  H.  Harrison;  Prince 
Edward,  L.  C.  Irving;  Prince  George,  J.  W.  Stephenson;  Princes^ 
Anne,  O.  B.  Mears;  Rappahannock,  H.  M.  Miller;  Richmond  city, 
John  B.  Cary;  Richmond  county,  Robert  Hall;  Roanoke  city,  Wil- 
liam Lunsford;  Roanoke  county,  William  M.  Graybill;  Rockbridge, 
J.  Sidney  Saville;  Russell,  Davis  C.  Alderson;  Scott,  W.  D.  Smith; 
Southampton,  James  F.  Bryant;  Spotsylvania,  Chancellor  Bailey; 
Stafford,  G.  M.  Weedon;  Staunton,  W.  W.  Robertson;  Surry,  R.  D. 
Gilliam;  Sussex,  R.  K.  Harrison;  Warren,  Gibson  E.  Roy;  Wash- 
ington, R.  P.  Carson;  Westmoreland,  T.  Hunter,  Jr.;  Wise,  J.  B. 
Gilly;  Wythe,  George  R,  Huffard;  York,  William  H.  Sheild; 
Mathews,  Thomas  B.  Lane. 


The  Hampton  Normal. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  arranged  for  a  special 
course  of  instruction,  from  May  23d  to  June  15th,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  teachers  of  the  Tidewater  section  of  the  State.  The 
valuable  instruction  given  will  amply  repay  all  who  may  attend  this 
course.  

Blank  Fonns. 

Blank  forms  for  annual  reports  of  superintendents,  district  clerks, 
and  treasurers,  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  July  31,  1887,  will  be 
mailed  about  the  15th  instant.  The  forms  for  reports  of  clerks  and 
treasurers  should  be  promptly  delivered  to  those  officers  by  superin- 
tendents. Attention  has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  making  com- 
plete and  accurate  reports  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped  all  school  (^cers 
will  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  regular  supply  of  other  forms  will  be  distributed  early  in  July. 
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)  Institute. 
,  W.  CUSTIS  LEE,  Pres't  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
,  KiHKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
^  iU  AB1>  ^^  J(>YNES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  late  Prof.  Washington  and  Lee  Univenlty. 
SeV   E.  K.  HOSS,  M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 
^IXVS  V»  DREHER,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Prest  Roanoke  CoUege. 
pKOF<  J'  H.  POWELL,  Principal  Richmond  Female  Seminary. 
L  J.  BALDWIN,  Pres*t  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

^EV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Hampden  and  Sidney  CoUege. 
IKEV.  J*  J*  8CHERER,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Blarion  Female  College. 
pBOF.  J*  T.  AVBRETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

Stauktoh,  Virginia,  October  8,  Iffli 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Websters  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  English  language.  We  not  only  recognize  itas  stsoa* 
»rd  authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  President 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON,       B.  W.  LACY,  >   ...^m.^ 

DRURY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEROY,  /  •"**^ 

In  1886  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schools.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Riehmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Webster. 

Webster  .is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  & 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  36 

States,  and  by  leadins  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  puolished  m  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

Pttblished  hj  O.  A  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Sprincfleld,  i 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

It07  MAIN  STREET,   RICHMOND. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

AI.FRED  ViriLiI.IAIKtS  A  CO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  FayettevUle  Street,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  tatigfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers.  _ 
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GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spm«e  Street,  JTew  Terk  Cltj, 

For  8ELE0T  LIST  of  1,000  Fewspapers. 

Will  be  BMt  FBEB  on  appUoatkm. 

IT    STAJ^DS   A.T   THE    BZEAP. 
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aaO.  p.  BOWBLIi  k  00*8  NiwsrAPsa  ABTsaiunM 
BuasAU,  10  SpauOB  Stabit,  Nbw  Yoke. 


u 


I  field!  are  tcaice,  but  thoee  who  write  lo 
SuoMMi  a  Co.  .Portland,  Malae,  will  reeeiTO 
IVee,  fall  tafortnatioa  about  work  vhfeh 
lh«7  eaa  do,  aod  1 1  re  at  bome,lbai  will  p^ 
them  fhwi  t6  to  $35  per  daj.  Some  bave 
earned  over  $50  in  a  day.  Ettberrex.  Toonsoreld.  Capttal 
aotrMialred.  Yoa  are  itarted  free.  Thoee  wboetart  at  oaee 
are  abeolaUlynre  of  ■nog  little  fortoaei.    AlltooeWi 


"SHORT  quotations;^ 


By  GEOBGB  C.  HODGB8,  A.  M. 

An  elegant  little  volnme  of  54  pages,  containing  choice  gems  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  one  hundred  popular  authors,  selected  with  care  and  unerring  judgment, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  For  use  in  the  school-room  it  has  few 
equals  and  no  superior.  Teachers^  Ministers,  Lawyers,  and  Doctors  are  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  it,  and  ereryone  is  pleased  with  it. 

The  price  is  so  low  that  any  one  can  afford  it*  Send  for  a  copy,  examine  it,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  your  school. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  15  cents. 

i^T  Special  rates  to  schools  and  dealers  ordering  in  quantities. 

Address      w.  L,  BELL,  PublisIiOT, 

Columbia*  8.  C. 


UNZVERSZTT    OF    VZBOZNZA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

,  Medicdne,  Encineerins*  uid  Aflpricmltiire. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  1 1 79  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Oiairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


^WlUi  DO  ALL  KnmS  OF  BOOK  AHD  JOB  PRIHTINO. 

laehidlnc  Bookt,  FMsphtoli,  C^telogoM.  Oollflg*  Joarnato  uid  MagulBM,  Lettw-Headib  BlU-HMds, 

BoflinaM  O^rdi,  drcalan,  Pott«n,  eto^  ete. 

And  ^ve  betCOT  BMtorUl  and  workMUMhip  for  LS88  MONBT  than  any  6ttabli«bm«nt  in  the  United 

States.    Bend  for  templM  and  prio«  BEfOEB  PLACING  OBDEBS.    IT  WILL  PAT  TOU. 

J.  P.  BlXIi  Sl  COm 

Kaanfoetnrinc  StatloDere,  Printen,  Blank-Book  Maken,  and  Binden, 

8t6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Mag  ill's   History  of  Virginia 

Hee  been  adopted  by  the  Btoto  Board  of  Bdneatlon  for  nee  in  the  Pnbllc  Schools  of  the  St%te  for  the 
Ibarth  tlm«,  and  as  the  etndy  of  the  Tlrginia  Hletory  1e  required  in  all  echoole  in  the  State,  we  InTlte 
■ebool  oflMalB  who  are  not  oelnf  it,  to  oorreepond  with  oi  on  the  HISTORY  enUect.  we  are  alio 
the  aathoriaed  dtttribotfng  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATB  BOARD  OF  IDUOATIOB, 
and  ^plicatioDe  for  eoppliee,  pricei^  or  Information  regarding  eaine,ehoold  be  addrceied  direct  tone. 
49- Send  for  Price-Llet  and  DiKoa 


1  DlKoonte. 


J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


I 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  are 

used  for  conducting  day  schools  in 
good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  230  laree,  beautiful 
chromo,  excelsior,  merit,  and  credit  cards,  elegantly 
lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set,  115  cards,  50 
cents.  Large  set  samples,  pretty  chromo  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  supplies,  20 
cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free.  All  port- 
paid.  Sumps  taken.  FINE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  War- 
ren.  Pa. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sol'oBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThc  world 
OOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION- 1878. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

At  Amherst  CoUesOi 

begins  July  6th,  and  continues  five  weeks*  Tkoeniy-two  Teachers  and  Lecturers^ 
Instruction  given  in  nine  ianguages*  Also  in  Sgniax,  lAiertUure, 
Chemigiry^  Art,  and  Music. 

President  Sbblye  writes :  '<  The  recent  session  of  the  school  (1886)  was  the  best 
yet  held  in  respect  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  interest  with 
which  the  pupils  were  inspired.  It  was  an  inspiration  even  to  be  an  on-looker.'*  For 
circular  and  programme,  address 

(Mentumikit  y<mmai,)  Jhrofessw  W.  Xr«  MONTAGUE, 

Amherst,  Mass. 
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HISTORY. 


SHELDOy^a  QENERAIf  HISTORY 

follows  the  "Seminary  Method/'  now  rapidly 
superseding  every  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  our  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  bo6k  ik  especially  adaptedt  o  schools 
without  access  to  large  libraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  number  of  schools  are  already  using  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just' received)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  **  Our  work  in  Shel- 
don's History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  author's  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  $i.6o.  Price  of  Teachers'  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  **  Greek  and  Roman  History." 
Price  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  IVALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  Sutes  history  (Price,  50  cents),  and  small  outlines  oli  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per  hundred. 

HALVS  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  HISTORY vt 
invaluable  to  teachers.    Price,  $1.30. 

ALLEN* S  HISTOR  Y  TOPICS,  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  covers  Ancient, 
Modern,  and  United  Sutes  History,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  works. 
Price,  25  cents. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  PoliiislieR,  Boston,  Now  M,  ani  ChicaiD. 

QCTRRENT   EVENTS'. 

If  you  wish  to  try  the  study  of  currrent  events  in  your  school,  HERE  IS  YOUR 
CHANCE.  For  %%  I  will  send  to  one  address  TWENTY  copies  of  THE  WEEK'S 
CURRENT  for  any  TEN  WEEKS  ending  by  or  before  June  13.  1887.  More  but 
not  less  at  the  same  rate.  ONE  HUNDRED  copies  to  one  address  for  the  TEN 
weeks  for  only  |8.  As  a  clean,  careful,  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  news  of 
the  week,  THE  WEE'KS  CURRENT  has  no  peer.     It  furnishes  the  best  of 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

IN  ITS  LITERATURE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  with  full  notes,  is  now  running,  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  school  year.  It  began  March  7th.  Back  numbers 
sent  at  regular  yearly  rates  as  long  as  they  last.  A  good  opportunity  to  start  your 
pupils  in  the  study  of 

SHAKESPEAREI 


VAILE'S  GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 

trains  pupils  to  read  with  their  eyes  open.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Send  ^2,  telling 
what  grade  or  grades  you  want,  and  how  many  in  each  grade,  and  you  will  tw  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  what  you  will  get. 

If  you  want  the  most  perfect  and  complete  outfit  of  WORD  CARDS  (about  2,000 
in  the  market),  send  $1,  or  subscribe  for  INTELLIGENCE,  (a  large,  16-page  semi- 
monthly, $1.50  per  year),  sending  $1.80.  Address, 

E.  O.  VAILE,  rubiisher. 

Oak  Park  (Chicago),  DL 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  technicsJity,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  whibh  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dosen,  $i.ao; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dozen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishera, 

Qeoeral  Southern  Agent,  16  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venftble's  First  Lessons \   18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANQE, 

Box  139,  Richmond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEA0HER8 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Sacurea  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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^^UnabridcedQ^i2$^to  oictioxart 

DICTIONARY 

English  Language. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

DENISON'S   PATENT   INDEX. 

EDITION  OF  1887  CONTAINS  THOrSANIM  OF  WORDS 
NOT  FOVND  IN  ANT  OTHER. 

ENLARGED  BY  THE   ADDITION    OF    A    NEW   PRONOUNCING  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY  of  nearly  12,000  personages,  and  a  NEW 
PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD,  noting  and 
locating  over  20,000  places.     Containing  also  over 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  NEW  WORDS, 

RECENTLY  ADDED,  TOGETHER  WITH 

A  Table  of  Five  Thousand  Words  in  General  Use, 
With  their  Synonymes. 

Illustrated  with  Wood-Cuts  and  full-page  pUtes.  The  NATIONAL  STAND- 
ARD OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Every  edition  of  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Bryant,  Irving,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  authors,  follows  Worcester. 
**  It  presents  the  usage  of  all  great  English  writers."  It  is  the  authority  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  of  the  National  Departments  at 
Washington. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  :  "  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  constantly  lain 
on  my  table  for  daily  use,  and  Webster's  reposed  on  my  shelves  for  occasional  con- 
sultation." 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  Pronunciation. — Worcester's  Dictionary 
presents  the  accepted  usage  of  our  best  public  speakers,  and  has  i>een  regarded  as  the 
standard  by  our  leading  orators — Everett,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Garfield,  Hillard,  and 
others.     Most  clergymen  and  lawyers  use  Worcester  as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

The  Standard  at  the  University  of  Virginia.— ••  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their  standard,  and  are  now  stronger 
than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  standard.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  taken  Irom  the  record  of  the  University : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860, 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

***Res0lvedt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  afibrds 
the  most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

**  *  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.*    They  were  passed." 
WORCESTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELL- 
ING, PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.  WORCESTER'S  DICITON- 
ARIES  were  adopted  June  ist,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

These  dictionaries  contain  more  words  than  any  others  of  similar  grade.  Adopted 
flmd  used  in  New  York  city^  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Worcester,  Lowell,  and  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recently  adopted  for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia.  Used 
exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools.  Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  full  lists  of 
our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Eclectic  Series.— New  Publications. 


Sampltt  Copy  and 

exchange 

IntrodOAtioo  Price. 

Pric<i. 

$0.20 

$0J2 

.25 

.15 

.35 

.20 

.42 

•25 

.60 

.36 

ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.—Scientific  Temperance  Physiology 
and  Hygiene.  A  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  popular  Eclectic  Physiology, 
which  is  stin  oontinaed  in  publication^  The  effect  of  alcoholic  drinAcs  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  system  is  fully  considered  in  connection  with  each  division  of  the 
subject  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
the  laws  in  several  States  requiring;  Temperance  Physiology  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic-schools. 190  pages — cloth.  Profusely  illustrated  by  engravings  and  f;^!!  page 
colored  plates;    Sample  copy  and  introduction  piice,  60  cents. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  PRIMER  AND  READERS. 


Eofeotto  Qtrmsii  Prffmer,    • ' 
Eoleotlq  QeffMlii  Fh^t  Reader, 
Eolaotio  QaniHHi  Second  Reader, 
Eolectio  Qermeii  Third  Reader, 
EofeeUe  German  Fodrth  Reader,  • 

Embracing  a  fbontugh  ooane  in  Langiuge  Lessons  and  Composition,  Translation 
Exercises,  German  Le»ons  with  interlinear  Translations,  German  Script,  etc. 

Richly  iUostrated.  The  only  German  Series  published  equal  in  merit  and 
aftractlvcneaa  to  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 

MORRIS'S  SCRIPTURE  READINGS.— By  Edw.  D.  Morris,  Lane  Theo- 
logical  Seminary.  One  hundred  selections  ifrom  the  various  versions  of  the  Bible 
for  school  purposes.  Opening  exercises,  responsive  reading,  etc.  Cloth,  244  pages. 
Introdttctton  and  sample  copy,  price  60  cents. 

WHITE'S  FBDAGOGY.--By  E.  B.  White,  Saperintendent  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools — author  of  White's  Arithmetics.     Mailing  price,  ^1.17. 

McGUPPEY*S  WORD  LIST.— Ten  thousand  words  from  McGuflfey's  Primer 
and  Readers,  arraAged  in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  in  the  books. 
16  mo.,  80  pages.    Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of 
Histories.  Profusely  illustrated.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price 
35  cents. 

RAY'S  ARITHMETIC  TABLETS.— Eight  Tablets  (Nos.  i  to  8),  with  test 
problems  in  Arithmetic  for  every  grade.  Single  Tablet  by  mail,  post  paid,  10  cents; 
per  docen,  |i. 

ECLECTIC  8ERIBS.~THE  POPULAR  STANDARDS, 

More  Lars^ely  Used  than  any  Others  in  Pnblic  and  Private  Schools. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Charts,    White's  New  Arithmetics, 

McGuffey's  Revised  Spellers,  Ray's  New  Algebras, 

Ray^s  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler*s  Mathematical  SerSea» 

Harvey's  Reviaed  Grammars,  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebra, 

New  Eclectic  Geosrr&phiea,  Holbroolf  s  Normal  Grammars, 

New  Eclectic  Copy  Book^,  Ridpath's  United  States  Histories, 

Eclectic  United  States  Histories,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing,  Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets, 

Eelectie  Book-keeping,  Long's  Language  Exercises,  etc. 

%*  Send  for  our  ProposiHon  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates.  %* 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG&  CO., Publishers, Cincinnati.O. 


^«$.B^ftNC$$00* 


NEARLY  A  HALF    CENTURY  OP  SUCCESS. 


AT  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  this  House  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
present  firm  in  1838,  has  it  been  more  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  educational  public 
than  it  is  to-day.  During  this  period  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  and  im- 
provement of  Elementary  and  High  School  Text-Books.  Of  authors,  whose  dass^ 
books  have  become  famous  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  may  be  mentioned — 

Charles  Davies,  J.  Madison  Watson,  J.  Dorman  Steele,  James  Monteith,  Stephen  W. 

Clark,  Alphonso  Wood,  W.  G.  Peck,  Joseph  Ficklin,  C.  S.  Jepson,  Jerome 

Allen,  Charles  N.  Cleveland,  Charles  Northend,  Dav.  Page,  J.  M. 

B.  Sill,  Bdward  Searing,  and  James  H.  Wormaru 


Such  volumes  as  the  following  have  won  for  themselves  a  National  Reputation : 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers.    •'  The  Educational  Gems  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy.'* 

BARNES'  BRIEF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Largest  sale  on  record  in  1886. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Two  Numbers.     Equalled  by  none  in  Accuracy,  and  Beauty. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Peer  and  Companion  of  the  above  series.    Cheapest  and  Latest. 


Barnes'  New  Arithmetic ;  two  numbers ;  a  minimum  of  theory  and  maximum  of  practice. 
A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States;  an  exeeptionally  taking  book.  Barnes' 
Short  Studies,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  and  Siirs  Essentials  of  Grammar ; 
excellent  language  lessons.   Barnes'  Penmanship ;  creating  a  revolution 
in  style  and  price.     Ward's  Business  Forms ;  a  great  hit.     Barnes' 
Popular  Drawing  Books;   a  complete  and  practical  series. 
Steele's  Sciences ;  a  series  on  the  one-term  plan  in  seven 
volumes,     pathfinder  Series  of  Hygiene ;  three  vol- 
umes, meeting  recent  legislation  regarding  the 
effects  of   Alcohol  and    other  narcotics. 
General,  Ancient,  and  Modern  Histo- 
ries, in  short  and  attractive  courses. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  great  cost  and  represent  the  result  of  loi^g 
experience.  With  such  books  any  school  is  admirably  equipped,  and  many  more 
years  will  pass  before  a  set  really  better  in  any  essential  requisite  will  appear. 
Teachers  and  school  ofBcials  are  invited  to  call  upon  us  at  any  of  our  agencies,  or 
send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue.  Specimen  pages  free.  Returnable  samples  on 
application. 

Ill  &  113  WilHam  St.,  N.  Y.,  X026  Arch  St.,  Pbila.,  Pa., 

365  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111,, 

22  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 
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The  Stndy  of  Literatare. 

An  Address  hf  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morlej,  M.  P. 

The  Lord  Mayor  has  been  good  enough  to  say  that  I  am  especially 
qualified  to  speak  on  English  literature,  but  I  must  remind  the  Lord 
Mayor  that  I  have  strayed  from  literature  into  the  region  of  politics ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  that  journey  conduces  to  the  soundness  of 
one's  judgment  on  literary  subjects,  or  of  one's  arguments  on  behalf 
of  literature.  Politics,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  agree 
with  me,  are  a  field  where  action  is  one  long  second  best,  and  where 
the  choice  constantly  lies  between  two  blunders.  But  I  have,  how- 
ever, determined  to  do  the  best  I  can  ;  and  I  feel  the  great  honor  in 
being  invited  to  partake  in  a  movement  which  I  do  not  scruple  to  call 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  which  are  now  taking  place  in 
English  society.  What  is  the  object  of  the  movement  ?  What  do 
the  promoters  aim  at  ?  I  take  it  that  it  is  to  bring  the  very  best 
teaching  that  the  country  can  afford,  through  the  hands  of  the  most 
thoroughly  competent  men,  within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  the 
community.  Nothing  but  good,  I  am  persuaded,  can  come  of  these 
attempts  to  connect  learning  with  the  living  forces  of  society,  and  to 
make  industrial  England  a  sharer  in  all  the  blessings  which  have  been 
left  us  by  the  endowments  of  that  love  and  thirst  for  learning  which 
prevailed  in  mediaeval  England. 

THE  EVILS  OP  EDUCATION. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  an  apprehension  that  the  present 
extraordinary  zeal  for  education  in  all  its  forms — elementary,  second- 
ary and  higher — may  have  some  evils  in  its  train.  It  is  said  that 
nobody  in  England  is  now  content  to  practice  a  handicraft,  but  that 
every  one  seeks  to  be  a  clerk,  and  that  the  moment  is  even  already  at 
hand  when  a  great  deal  of  practical  cUstress  will  result  from  this  ten- 
dency. I  remember  years  ago  that  while  in  the  United  States  I 
heard  something  of  the  same  kind.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  this  ten- 
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dency,  if  it  exists,  will  right  itself.  In  no  case  can  the  spread  of  so 
mischievous  a  notion  as  that  knowledge  and  learning  ought  not  to 
flow  within  the  reach  of  handicraftsmen  be  attributed  to  literature. 
There  is  a  very  well  know  passage  in  which  Pericles,  the  great  Athe- 
nian, describing  the  glory  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  member,  says :  "  We  at  Athens  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
yet  simple  in  our  tastes ;  we  cultivate  the  mind  without  loss  of  man- 
liness." But  then  remember  that  after  all  Athenian  society  rested  on 
a  basis  of  slavery,  and  Athenian  citizens  were  able  to  pursue  their 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  their  simplicity  and  to  cultivate  their  minds 
without  loss  of  manliness,  because  the  drudgery  and  hard  work  and 
service  of  the  society  were  performed  by  those  who  had  no  share  in 
all  these  good  things.  With  us,  happily,  it  is  very  different  We  are 
all  more  or  less  upon  a  level. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Our  objects  is — and  it  is  that  which  in  my  opinion  raises  us  infin- 
itely above  the  Athenian  level — to  bring  the  Periclean  ideas  of  beauty 
and  simplicity  and  of  cultivation  of  the  mind  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  do  the  drudgery  and  the  service  and  hard  work  of  the 
world.  And  it  can  be  done.  Do  not  let  us  be  afraid.  It  can  be 
done  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  the  skill  of  our  handicrafts- 
men or  the  manliness  of  life,  without  blunting  or  numbing  the  prac- 
tical energies.  1  know  they  say  that  if  you  meddle  with  literature 
you  are  less  qualified  to  take  your  part  in  practical  affairs.  You  run 
the  risk  of  being  labelled  a  dreamer  and  theorist.  But,  after  all.  if 
we  take  the  very  highest  form  of  our  practical  energy,  the  governing 
of  the  country,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  present  government,  from 
the  prime  minister  downward,  there  are  half  a  dozen  men  who  are 
perfectly  capable  of  earning  their  bread  as  men  of  letters.  In  the 
late  government,  besides  the  prime  minister,  there  were  three  men  of 
letters,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  those  three  were  greater  simple- 
tons than  their  neighbors.  There  is  a  commission  now  at  work  on  a 
very  important  and  abstruse  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Goschen,  by  the 
way,  takes  a  great  interest ;  and  I  am  told  that  no  one  there  displays 
so  acute  an  intelligence  of  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  met,  and  the 
important  arguments  that  are  brought,  and  the  practical  ends  to  be 
achieved,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  not  what  is  called 
a  practical  man,  but  a  man  of  study  and  thought  and  literature.  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  bring  to  London  with  this  movement  that  inde- 
finable charm  that  haunts  those  gray  and  venerable  quadrangles  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  cannot  surround  you  with  ail  those 
associations  of  saints  and  sages,  of  scholars  and  poets,  that  haunt 
the  splendid  halls,  the  venerable  libraries,  the  solemn  chapels,  the 
ancient  and  old  world  gardens  of  those  two  cities,  and  make  of  them 
a  dream  of  music  for  the  inward  ear  and  a  delight  for  the  contem- 
plative eye.  We  cannot  bring  all  that  to  you,  but  I  hope  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  object  of  those  who  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
society  than  I  have  been,  that  every  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  this 
society  will  feel  himself  and  herself  in  conscious  connection  with  those 
two  famous  centres,  and  feel  conscious  of  the  links  that  bind  modern 
England  to  the  old  England  through  those  centres.  The  professors 
all  report  very  much  the  same  story ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  interest  any  considerable  number  of  people  in  subjects  that 
seem  to  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  practical  work  of  every-day 
life. 

THE  THREE  MOTIVES  FOR   SEEKING  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  disinclination  to  study  literature  for  its  own  sake,  or  to 
study  anything  which  does  not  seem  to  have  a  visible  and  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  daily  work  of  life.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  taste 
for  literature  is  a  certain  demand  for  instruction  in  history  with  a  little 
flavor  of  contemporary  politics.  Well,  I  confess  I  cannot  profess  to 
be  very  much  surprised  at  this.  Mr.  Goschen.  when  he  spoke — I 
think  in  Manchester — some  years  ago,  said  that  there  were  three  mo- 
tives which  might  induce  people  to  seek  the  higher  education  and  the 
higher  life.  First,  to  obtain  greater  knowledge  for  bread-winning 
purposes.  From  that  point  of  view  science  would  be  most  likely  to 
feed  the  classes.  Secondly,  the  improvement  of  one's  knowledge  of 
political  economy  and  history  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  actual  po- 
litical work  and  life  of  the  day.  And,  thirdly — and  I  am  quite  content 
to  take  Mr.  Goschen' s  enumeration — was  the  desire  of  knowledge  as 
a  luxury  to  brighten  life  and  kindle  thought.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that,  in  the  ordinary  temper  of  our  people  and  the  ordinary  mode  of 
looking  at  life,  the  last  of  these  motives  savors  a  little  of  self-indul- 
gence and  sentimentality  and  other  objectionable  qualities.  There  is 
a  g^reat  stir  in  the  region  of  physical  science  at  this  moment,  and  it  is, 
in  my  judgment,  likely  to  take  a  chief  and  most  important  place  in 
the  field  of  intellectual  activity.  I  only  have  to  say  on  the  relative 
claims  of  science  and  literature  what  the  great  Dr.  Arnold  said :  ''  If 
I  had  to  choose,  I  would 'rather  that  a  son  of  mine  believed  that  the 
sun  went  round  the  earth,  than  that  he  should  be  entirely  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  beauty,  of  poetry,  and  of  moral  truth."     I  am  glad  to 
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think  that  one  may  know  something  of  these  things  and  yet  not 
believe  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth.  Next  to  this  we  know 
that  there  is  a  great  stir  on  behalf  of  technical  and  commercial  educa- 
tion. Here  knowledge  is  business,  and  we  shall  never  hold  our  in- 
dustrial  pre-eminence,  with  all  that  hangs  upon  it,  unless  we  push  on 
scientific,  technical  and  commercial  education  with  all  our  might. 
But  there  is — and  now  I  come  to  my  subject — ^  third  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which,  too,  in  its  way  is  business.  There  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  sympathies  and  imagination,  the  quickening  of  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities and  the  enlargement  of  the  moral  vision. 

THE   BUSINESS  AND   FUNCTION  OF  LITERATURE. 

That  is,  I  take  it,  the  business  and  function  of  literature.  Literature 
alone  will  not  make  a  good  citizen  ;  it  will  not  alone  make  a  good 
man.  History  affords  too  many  proofs  that  scholarship  and  learning 
by  no  means  purge  men  of  acrimony,  of  vanity,  of  arrogance,  and  of 
a  murderous  tenacity  about  trifles.  Mere  scholarship  and  learning 
and  the  knowledge  of  books  do  not  by  any  means  arrest  and  dissolve 
all  the  traveling  acids  of  the  human  system.  Now  I  frankly  admit 
that  the  habit  and  power  of  reading  with  reflection,  comprehension, 
and  memory  all  alert  and  awake  does  not  come  at  once  to  the  natural 
man,  any  more  than  many  other  sovereign  virtues.  What  I  do 
submit  to  you,  and  press  upon  you  with  great  earnestness  is,  that  it  re- 
quires no  preterhuman  force  of  will  in  man  or  woman — unless  house- 
hold circumstances  are  unusually  unfavorable — to  get  at  least  half  an 
hour  out  of  a  solid  busy  day  for  good  and  disinterested  reading. 
Now,  in  half  an  hour  I  fancy  you  can  read  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  of 
Burke,  or  you  can  read  one  of  Wordsworth's  masterpieces — say,  the 
lines  on  Tintern ;  or  more  than  half— if  a  scholar,  in  the  original,  and 
if  not,  in  a  translation —of  a  book  of  the  Iliad  or  the  ^neid,  I  am 
not  filling  the  half  hour  two  full ;  try  for  yourselves  what  you  can 
read  in  half  an  hour.  Then  multiply  the  half  hour  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  and  consider  what  treasures  you  might  have  laid  by 
at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  what  happiness,  fortitude,  and  wisdom 
they  would  have  given  you  for  a  lifetime. 

READ  WITH  A  PEN  IN  YOUR  HAND. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  explaining  the  various  mechanical 
contrivances  and  aids  to  successful  study.  They  are  not  to  be  des- 
pised by  those  who  would  extract  the  most  from  books.    Many  peo- 
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pie  think  of  knowledge  as  of  money.  They  would  like  it.  but  cannot 
face  the  perseverance  and  self-denial  that  go  to  the  acquisition  of  it, 
as  of  money.  The  wise  student  will  do  most  of  his  reading  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand.  He  will  not  shrink  from  the  useful  toil  of  making 
abstracts  and  summaries  of  what  he  is  reading.  Some  great  men — 
Gibbon  was  one,  and  Daniel  Webster  was  another,  and  the  great 
Lord  Strafford  was  a  third— always  before  reading  a  book  made  a 
short,  rough  analysis  of  the  questions  which  they  expected  to  be 
answered  in  it,  and  the  conditions  to  be  made  for  their  answer,  and 
whither  it  would  take  them.  I  have  sometimes  tried  that  studied 
and  guarded  attention,  and  I  have  never  done  so  without  advantage ; 
and  I  commend  it  to  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  think  that  most 
books  worth  reading  once  are  worth  reading  twice,  and  the  master- 
pieces of  literature — and  this  is  a  very  important  fact — are  worth 
reading  a  thousand  times.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  because 
you  have  read  a  masterpiece  once  or  twice,  or  ten  times,  that  you 
have  done  with  it.  Because  it  is  a  masterpiece  you  ought  to  live  with 
it,  and  make  it  part  of  your  daily  life.  Another  practice  which  I 
commend  to  you  is  that  of  keeping  a  commonplace-book,  and  trans- 
cribing  into  it  all  that  is  striking  and  interesting  and  suggestive,  or 
that  seems  to  lead  anywhere.  And  if  you  keep  it  wisely  and  well, 
as  Locke  has  taught  us,  you  will  put  every  entry  under  a  head,  divi- 
sion and  sub-division,  which  is  excellent  practice  for  concentrating 
your  thought  on  the  passage  and  naaking  you  alive  to  its  real  point 
and  significance. 

''the  best  hundred  books." 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  of  those  lists  of  a  hundred 
books  that  have  been  circulating  through. this  universe  within  the  last 
few  months.  I  have  examined  some  of  these  lists  with  considerable 
care,  and  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them — and  I  speak  of  them 
with  great  deference  and  modesty,  because  men  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  regard  compiled  them — they  do  not«seem  to  me  to  be  calcu- 
lated either  to  create  or  satisfy  a  wise  taste  for  literature  in  any  very 
worthy  sense.  To  fill  a  man  with  a  hundred  parcels  of  heterogeneous 
scraps  from  the  MahabharcUa  down  to  Pickwick  and  White's  .5*^/- 
bame^  may  pass  the  time,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  strengthen  or 
instruct  or  delight.  I  agree  with  others,  that  the  steady  working 
down  one  of  those  lists  would  end  in  the  manufacture  of  that  obnox- 
ious creature — the  prig.  A  prig  has  been  defined  as  an  animal 
which  is  over-fed  for  its  size ;  and  I  think  that  this  precise  amount 
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would  lead  to  an  immense  quantity  of  that  over-feeding  for  size.  The 
object  of  reading  is  not  to  dip  into  ever3rthing  that  wise  men  have 
ever  written ;  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  purest  writers  of  English 
that  ever  existed — Cardinal  Newman— the  object  of  literature  in  edu- 
cation is  to  open  the  mind,  to  correct  it,  to  refine  it,  to  enable  it  to 
comprehend  and  digest  its  knowledge,  to  give  it  power  over  its  own 
faculties,  application,  flexibility,  method,  critical  exactness,  sagacity, 
address,  and  expression.  These  are  the  objects  of  that  intdlectual 
performance  which  a  literary  education  is  destined  to  give.  I  will 
not  give  you  a  list  of  a  hundred  books,  but  will  recommend  you  to 
one  book  well  worthy  of  your  attention.  Those  who  are  curious  as 
to  what  they  should  read  in  the  region  of  pure  literature  will  do  well 
to  peruse  my  friend  Frederic  Harrison's  volume  called  Tlie  Choice  of 
Books,  You  will  find  there  as  much  wise  thought,  elegandy  and 
brilliandy  put,  as  in  any  volume  of  its  size,  whether  it  be  in  the  list 
of  a  hundred  or  not.  We  are  often  asked  whether  it  is  best  to  study 
subjects  or  authors  or  books.  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  like  most  of 
the  stock  questions  with  which  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  mankind 
torments  itself;  it  is  entirdy  idle.  It  was  said  to  me  that  I  should  say 
something  on  it. 

BOOKS  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS. 

My  answer  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  best  to  study  books,  sometimes 
authors,  and  sometimes  subjects ;  but  at  all  times  to  study  authors, 
subjects  and  books  in  connection  with  one  another.  Whether  you 
make  your  first  approach  from  interest  in  an  author  or  in  a  book,  the 
fruit  will  be  only  half  gathered  if  you  leave  off  without  new  ideas  and 
clearer  lights  both  on  the  man  and  the  matter.  One  of  the  noblest 
masterpieces  in  the  literature  of  civil  and  political  wisdom  is  found  in 
Burke's  three  j^ieces  on  the  American  war — his  speech  on  taxation  in 
1774,  on  conciliation  in  1775,  and  his  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol 
in  1777.  There  are  great  persons  like  Burke  who  march  through 
history  with  voices  like  a  clarion  trumpet,  and  something  like  the  glit- 
ter of  swords  in  their  haifds.  They  are  nearly  as  interesting  as  their 
work.  Contact  with  them  warms  and  kindles  the  mind,  and  you  will 
not  be  content  after  reading  one  of  these  authors  without  knowing 
the  character  and  personality  of  the  man  who  conceived  the  works, 
and  until  you  have  spent  an  hour  or  two— and  it  will  go  a  long  way 
with  Burke  still  fresh  in  your  minds — over  other  compositions  in 
political  literature,  over  Bacon's  civil  pieces,  or  Macchiavelli's  Prince, 
and  others  in  the  same  order  of  thought.  That  is  my  answer  to  the 
question  whether  you  should  study  books,  subjects,  or  authors. 
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WHAT  IS   LITERATURE? 

Now  I  am  going  to  deal  with  another  question  with  which  I  ought 
to  have  started.  This  is,  what  is  literature  ?  Literature  consists  of 
all  the  books — and  they  are  not  so  many — where  moral  truth  and 
human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain  largeness,  sanity,  and  at- 
traction of  form  ;  and  my  notion  of  the  literary  student  is  one  who 
through  books  explores  the  strange  voyages  of  man*s  moral  reason, 
the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the  chances  and  changes  that  have 
overtaken  human  ideals  of  virtue  and  happiness,  of  conduct  and 
manners,  and  the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of  truth  and 
virtue.  Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satirists,  masters  of  fiction,  the 
great  preachers,  the  character  writers,  the  maxim  writers,  the  great 
political  orators,  they  are  all  literature  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us  to 
know  man  and  know  human  nature.  This  is  what  makes  literature, 
rightly  sifted  and  selected  and  rightly  studied,  not  the  mere  elegant 
trifling  that  it  is  so  often  and  erroneously  supposed,  but  a  proper  in- 
strument for  a  systematic  training  of  the  imagination  and  sympathies, 
and  of  a  genial  and  varied  moral  sensibility. 

DIRECTNESS  AND  PRECISION  THE  BEST  STYLE. 

There  is  an  idea,  and  I  venture  to  think  a  very  mistaken  idea,  that 
you  cannot  have  a  taste  for  literature  unless  you  are  yourself  an  au- 
thor. I  venture  to  demur  entirely  to  that  proposition,  and  I  venture 
with  all  respect  to  those  who  are  teachers  of  literature,  to  demur  to 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  practice  of  over- much  essay  writing 
and  composition.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  rules  of  style,  but  I  have 
an  unbounded  faith  in  the  virtue  of  cultivating  direct  and  precise  ex- 
pression. It  has  been  said  a  million  times  that  the  foundation  of 
right  expression  in  speech  or  writing  is  sincerity.  It  is  as  true  now 
as  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  is  not  merely  the  authors  of  books  who 
should  study  right  expression.  It  is  a  part  of  character.  As  some- 
body has  said,  by  learning  to  speak  with  precision  you  learn  to  think 
with  correctness;  and  firm  and  vigorous  speech  lies  through  the 
cultivation  of  high  and  noble  sympathies. 

THE   EPOCH  OF  QUIETNESS  AT  HAND. 

The  probabilities  are  that  we  are  now  coming  to  an  epoch,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  a  quieter  style.  There  have  been — one  of  them,  I 
am  happy  to  think,  still  survives — in  our  generation  three  great  giants 
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of  prose  writing.  There  was,  first  of  all,  Carlyle,  there  was  Macaulay , 
and  there  is  Mr.  Ruskin.  These  are  all  giants,  and  they  have  the 
rights  of  giants.  Few  can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  We  are  now 
in  progress  to  a  quieter  style;  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  because  truth 
is  quiet.  Milton's  phrase  always  lingers  in  my  mind  as  one  of  imper- 
ishable beauty  where  he  regrets  that  he  is  drawn  by  I  know  not  what 
from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still 
air  of  delightful  studies.  I  think  that  truth  in  all  its  order  and  walks, 
that  quiet  moderation  and  judgment  are  more  than  the  flash  and  the 
glitter  even  of  the  greatest  genius.  I  hope  that  your  professors  of 
rhetoric  will  teach  you  to  cultivate  a  language  in  which  truth  can  be 
told — an  eloquence  without  trick,  without  affectation,  without  manners, 
and  without  any  of  that  excessive  ambition  which  overleaps  itself  as 
much  in  prose  writing  as  it  does  in  other  walks.  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  conceive  the  end  of  education  on  its  literary  side  to  be  to 
make  a  man  and  not  a  cyclopaedia,  to  make  a  citizen  and  not  a  book 
of  elegant  extracts.  Literature  does  not  act  with  knowledge  of  forms, 
with  inventories  of  books  and  authors,  with  finding  of  the  key  of 
rhythm,  with  the  varying  measure  of  the  stanza,  or  the  changes  from 
the  involved  and  sonorous  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century  down 
to  the  staccato  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  all  the  rest  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  scholarship.  Do  not  think  I  contemn  these.  These  are 
good  things  to  know,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  The  in- 
telligent man,  says  Plato,  will  prize  those  studies  which  result  in  his 
soul  getting  soberness,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will  less  value 
the  others. 

READ   TO   FORM   CHARACTER. 

Literature  is  one  of  the  instruments,  and  most  powerful  instruments, 
for  forming  character,  for  giving  us  men  and  women  armed  with  rea- 
son, braced  by  knowledge,  clothed  with  steadfastness  and  courage, 
and  inspired  by  that  public  spirit  and  virtue  of  which  it  has  been  well 
said  that  they  are  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  mind  of  man.  Bacon 
is  right,  as  he  generally  is,  when  he  bids  us  read  not  to  contradict  and 
refute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis- 
course, but  to  weigh  and  to  consider.  And  in  these  times,  and  in  the 
times  before  us.  that  promise  or  threaten  deep  political,  economical 
and  social  controversy,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  induce  our  people 
to  weigh  and  consider.  We  want  them  to  cultivate  energy  without 
impatience,  activity  without  restlessness,  and  inflexibility  without  ill- 
humor.  I  am  not  going  to  preach  to  you  any  artificial  stoicism.  I 
want  to  preach  to  you  no  indifierence  to  money  or  to  the  pleasures  of 
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social  intercourse,  or  to  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  our  neighbors, 
nor  any  other  of  the  consolations  and  necessities  of  life.  But,  after 
all,  the  thing  that  matters  most  both  for  happiness  and  duty  is  that 
we  should  habitually  live  with  wise  thoughts  and  right  feelings  and 
tasks.  Literature  helps  us  more  than  most  studies  to  this  most 
blessed  companionship  of  wise  thoughts  and  ready  feelings,  and  so  I 
have  taken  this  opportunity  of  commending  it  to  your  interest  and  to 
your  care. 


Teaohers'  loBtitateSy  and  How  to  Make  them  Profitable. 

H.  L.  BOLTWOOD.  PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS. 

The  success  of  any  institute  will  depend  largely  upon  its  working 
organization.  Like  the  public  school,  its  design  should  be  to  secure 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Its  work  should  be 
planned  to  accommodate  exclusively  neither  the  few  who  have 
already  attained  comparative  skill  in  teaching,  nor  the  many  who 
have  no  skill.  It  should  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  theory,  nor 
waste  too  much  time  on  mere  academic  work,  which  can  be  done 
equally  well  elsewhere  at  less  expense  of  time  and  money. 

Like  any  other  school,  it  should  have  an  efficient  head,  and  but 
one  head.  The  county  superintendent — officially  and  by  reason  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  personally  and  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  schools  of  his  county — is  naturally  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tute. Even  if  he  employs  the  most  competent  of  conductors,  he 
cannot  lay  upon  him  all  this  work.  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  pos- 
sibly know  all  that  ought  to  be  most  carefully  considered  in  planning 
the  work.  If  he  choose  to  delegate  the  details  of  the  work  to 
another,  he  must  still  be  like  a  school-board—the  power  behind  the 
throne,  to  whose  decision  all  questions  must  ultimately  be  submitted. 
His  tact  and  firmness  will  often  be  called  into  action.  He  must 
assume  that  he  is  often  better  able  to  judge  for  a  particular  teacher  or 
would-be  teacher  than  the  person  in  question  can  be  for  himself. 
Often  he  will  have  occasion  to  show  that  he  has  a  backbone  as  well 
as  a  head. 

Of  course,  the  plan  of  organization  must  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils  and  the  number  of  instructors.  In  very  small 
counties,  where  the  work  is  done  mosdy  by  a  single  instructor,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  that  effective  grading  which  can  be  attained  in 
other  circumstances.    But  perhaps  it  is  best  to  present  a  theoretic 
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plan,  and  leave  all  questions  of  its  adaptation  to  special  cases  to  be 
adjusted  by  common  sense. 

First,  a  well -organized  institute  should  provide  for  all  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  complete  success. 

Second,  it  is  specially  desirable  that  the  best  teachers  of  the  county 
should  find  in  the  institute  something  adapted  to  their  special  needs, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  stay  away,  or,  if  present,  to  fed  that  they 
are  getting  no  equivalent  for  their  time  and  money — threshing  over 
old  straw.  This  feeling  often  finds  expression  in  criticisms,  which, 
more  or  less,  affect  the  temper  of  the  whole  institute. 

Third,  an  institute  should  generally  be  organized  in  sections,  ac- 
cording to  experience  in  teaching  and  advancement  in  studies,  as 
shown  by  the  certificates  held.  A  careful  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  work  done  from  year  to  year,  as  a  basis  for  future  work  and 
classification. 

The  best  institute  organization  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  secure 
was  in  Iowa,  where  there  are  three  grades  of  certificates.  In  this  large 
institute  there  was  a  class  of  about  thirty-five  first-grade  certificate 
teachers,  doing  professional  work  by  themselves.  A  class  of  sixty- 
five  was  organized  from  those  who  held  second-grade  certificates.  A 
third  class  contained  the  holders  of  third-grade  certificates,  and  a 
host  of  those  who  held  no  certificates.  This  class  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  was  sub-divided  for  recitation  purposes  into  three  sections, 
all  doing  the  same  work,  but  at  different  hours. 

Fourth,  while  the  section  plan  is  very  effective  for  specializing  work, 
the  general  good  requires  that  all  the  institute  shall  be  together  part 
of  the  day,  and  have  some  work  in  common  The  presence  and  co- 
operation of  the  teachers — who  are  known  to  be  the  best  in  the 
county — is  an  encouragement  and  an  inspiration  to  the  rest.  It  is 
readily  admitted  by  all  that  the  experienctd  do  not  need  the  same 
work  that  the  tyros  do ;  but  if  the  better  teachers  are  altogether  with- 
drawn from  the  rest,  there  will  certainly  be  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings that  were  better  avoided. 

Fifth,  too  many  instructors  are  an  evil.  The  instruction  lacks 
unity,  and  often  concentration.  Change  of  instructors  from  week  to 
week  is  particularly  undesirable.  Lectures  on  any  professional  or 
scholastic  topic,  from  those  who  are  not  teachers,  are  often  a  mere 
waste  of  time  or  money.  Some  of  the  most  unprofitable  talks  I  ever 
heard  on  physiology  were  given  by  a  young  doctor  who  had  a  pas- 
sion for  anatomy,  and  who  insisted  on  burdening  the  institute  with 
details   which   were  suitable  only  to  medical  students  getting  up 
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examinations.  Theoristd  or  hobbyists,  the  mathematical  crank,  the 
astronomical,  the  botanical  crank,  of  the  neighborhood,  generally  are 
a  failure.  They  talk  too  often  from  their  own  stand-point.  At  best, 
they  can  only  excite  or  stimulate  a  vague  general  interest,  instead  of 
doing  that  specific  work  which  our  teachers  need.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  in  favor  of  few  evening  lectures,  and  those  few  intended 
for  a  general  audience.  If  local  teachers  are  employed  to  take 
prominent  part  in  the  instruction,  they  should  be  those  whose  ability 
is  recognized  and  cordially  admitted.  Some  of  my  most  unpleasant 
experiences  in  institutes  have  been  where  local  teachers — who  were 
fearfully  jealous  of  one  another  and  whose  abilities  were  not  gen- 
erally admitted — kept  everything  in  hot  water.  The  multiplying  of 
instructors  to  give  prominence  to  local  teachers,  who  are  the  special 
friends  or  supporters  of  the  county  superintendent,  is  often  a  fruitful 
source  of  mischief. 

In  order  to  secure  the  attendance  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
better  teachers,  it  is  frequendy  advisable  to  give  them  instruction  in 
some  branches  not  required  in  the  common  schools.  English  Uter- 
ature  is  an  admirable  thing  to  introduce,  interesting  in  itself,  and  a 
great  sfimulus  to  reading  and  research.  The  work  of  the  reading 
circle  suggests  a  field  which  the  institute  may  profitably  occupy. 
Monthly  meetings  of  a  circle  of  teachers — scattered  over  many 
square  miles  of  territory,  subject  to  the  chances  of  weather  and 
country  roads — are  not  likely  to  exhaust  the  interest  of  the  somewhat 
extensive  course  which  this  plan  calk  for.  Classes  in  Botany  are 
often  pleasant  and  profitable.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  occupy- 
ing new  ground.  While  the  old  branches  are  never  too  thoroughly 
learned,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  repetition,  which  wearies 
the  mind  and  destroys  the  interest  of  those  who  are  ready  for  new 
work. 

Many  pupils  fail  to  get  the  best  of  the  institute  by  attempting  too 
much.  They  are  in  class  exercises  during  perhaps  five  or  six  reci- 
tation periods.  They  take  few  notes,  and  are  not  systematic  in  keep- 
ing, re-writing  and  reviewing  the  few  which  they  do  take.  Three 
class  exercises  a  day,  besides  the  general  exercises,  are  enough  for 
any  one.  It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  pupils  are  away 
from  home,  often  crowded  together,  and  usually  in  hot  weather,  the 
conditions  for  good  work  are  not  the  most  favorable. 

One  of  the  worst  objects  in  attending  an  institute  is  to  enable  one 
to  pass  an  examination.  In  other  words,  those  who  have  done 
nothing  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  except  to  learn  text  books 
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so  imperfectly;  that  they  are  doubtful  about  their  attainments  in  that 
direction,  are  anxious  to  get  a  little  more  text-book.  They  are  im 
patient  and  restless  when  they  are  held  closely  to  principles  and 
methods.  This  is  a  sad  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  teacher. 
It  is  much  easier  to  acquire  book-knowledge  than  to  learn  how  to 
teach,  govern  and  assist  others. 

The  social  life  of  an  institute  often  is  a  drawback  to  its  success. 
There  is  so  much  visiting  to  be  done,  so  much  gossip  to  be  retailed, 
80  many  outside  matters  to  be  looked  after,  that  the  time  is  frittered 
away  rather  than  improved. 

Every  teacher  should  come  to  the  institute  on  the  alert,  to  see  and 
hear  and  learn  the  best  that  is  offered,  and  to  lose  nothing  which  can 
be  gained.  It  often  happens  that  among  the  institute  instructors 
there  are  men  and  women  whose  teaching  power  is  remarkable,  and 
whose  success  is  unquestioned.  Every  young  teacher — coming  in 
contact  with  such  educators — should  study  them,  and  learn,  if  possi- 
ble, the  secret  or  the  source  of  their  power.  Why  does  this  man  or 
this  woman  keep  the  attention,  inspire  enthusiasm,  make  the  dull 
active,  the  sluggish  prompt,  the  diffident  confident  ?  There  is  a  rea- 
son, and  the  thoughtful  and  the  observant  can  often  find  it. 

There  ought  to  be  an  immense  amount  of  good  done  by  these 
hundreds  of  summer  institutes.  Whether  it  will  be  secured  or  not 
depends  largely  upon  the  teachers  themselves. — InielHj^ence. 


Gain  and  Lobs  through  Bots. 

A  *'  rut  "  is  another  name  for  a  "  route."  It  is  a  well-defined  track 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  marking  a  course  which  has  been  trav- 
eled. Ordinarily,  a  rut  suggests  the  existence  of  a  road  which  is 
worth  traveling  over,  and  which  is  safe  for  traveling.  It  relieves  a 
traveler  from  that  sense  of  bewilderment  which  a  trackless  and  soli- 
tary waste  before  him  is  liable  to  produce.  He  is  sure  that  others 
have  gone  that  way,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  follow  them. 

It  takes  time  to  make  ruts,  and  often  it  saves  time  to  follow  ruts. 
If  every  man  had  to  find  for  himself  the  directest,  or  the  easiest,  or 
the  safest,  route  toward  the  place  of  his  journeying,  or  across  the 
region  of  his  traveling,  he  would  have  to  spend  valuable  time  in 
various  researches  in  one  line  or  another,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  route  he  finally  pursued  was  the  right  one.  And  if.  he  left  no 
sign  of  his  successful  endeavors,  in  such  costly  and  varied  research, 
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for  the  guidance  of  others  seeking  the  point  of  his  destination,  all 
his  extended  preliminary  work  would  have  to  be  wrought  over  again 
by  those  who  might  have  been  benefited  through  his  experience  and 
observation'.  If,  however,  each  successive  traveler  were  to  add  his 
testimony  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  first  worker-out  of  the  route, 
or  the  rut,  confidence  in  that  track  would  strengthen  continually, 
and  those  who  foilowed  it  would  do  so  nothing  doubting. 

Ruts,  have  their  value,  so  far  as  helpful  guides,  not  only  in  travel, 
but  in  conduct,  in  speech,  in  study,  in  belief,  in  thought,  and  ii>  every 
other  sphere  of  living  or  of  being.  The  routes  that  have  been 
marked  out  by  former  generations  of  pioneers  and  of  pursuers  can- 
not with  safety  be  ignored  in  one's  course  of  progress  through  any 
one  of  these  spheres.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  of  strength 
to  start  out  for  one's  self  in  the  direction  of  a  well-known  terminus, 
without  making  available  the  discoveries  and  the  experiences  of  those 
who  had  gone  that  way  before.  On  the  face  of  it,  a  rut  indicates  the 
better  course  of  travel.  As  a  rule,  the  safer  and  more  desirable  mode 
of  dress,  and  of  behavior,  and  oi  language,  and  the  correcter  and 
more  'trustworthy  view  of  truth  in  matters  of  opinion,  or  even  of 
feeling,  is  that  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  travel  of  the  ages. 
To  turn  away  from  the  ruts  while  you  are  seeking  an  approach 
to  the  place  whither  these  ruts  tend,  is  always  more  or  less  perilous, 
and  it  should  not  be  attempted  without  an  understanding  of  its  pos- 
sibilities of  peril.  Hence  it  is  that  keeping  in  the  ruts  is  an  impulse 
of  a  cautious  nature,  and  is  ordinarily  the  duty  of  one  who  is  unable 
to  observe  and  act  for  himself  intelligently,  without  the  help  of  a 
trusty  guide. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  of  ruts,  they  clearly  have  their  limita- 
tions, and  thereby  they  cause  the  loss  of  whatever  good  may  be 
beyond  their  bounds.  He  who  adheres  to  the  ruts  of  travel  can  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  along  that  route,  from  the  observing-point  of  those 
ruts ;  but  he  can  see  nothing  else.  He  can  make  no  discoveries  in 
regions  adjacent,  not  even  to  the  extent  of  the  glimpse  of  a  bit  of 
scenery  which  opens  itself  in  rare  beauty  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  well- traveled  roadway.  The  tourist  who  follows  the  itinerary  of 
one  of  the  personally-conducted  excursion-parties  can  know  before- 
hand just  what  he  is  to  see  on  each  day  of  his  journeying  and  he 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  wrongly  guided  in  the  course  of  that 
itinerary.  But  he  can  explore  no  out-of-the-way  recesses  apart  from 
the  common  course  of  travel,  nor  can  he  secure  any  of  the  results 
of  research  which  qiight  come  from  his  independent  ramblings  in  the 
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direction  of  his  own  impulses,  or  deliberate  preferences  day  by  day 
in  his  joumeyings.  Neither  can  a  traveler  thus  guided  in  the  ruts 
ever  gain  for  those  who  come  after  him  a  comparison  of  this  itinerary 
with  another  of  his  own  choosing.  And  so  an  intelligent  improve- 
ment of  an  itinerary  is  out  of  the  question  while  the  ruts  are  its  limi- 
tation. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  course  of  conduct  as  in  travel.  He  who  does 
just  what  others  have  done  before  him.  has  the  justification  of  prece- 
dent, and  he  may  be  doing  the  best  thing  possible  in  the  premises. 
But  if  he  never  departs  from  the  ruts  he  can  never  be  the  means  of 
correcting  an  error  originally  made  in  the  starting  of  those  ruts,  nor 
can  he  know  just  where  his  course  has  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  another  possible  route  in  its  same  general  direc- 
tion. Similarly  is  it  with  modes  of  speech,  or  of  study,  or  of  thought, 
or  of  belief.  He  who  follows  the  ruts  will  have  all  the  advantages 
which  come  from  u^age  and  custom  and  habit,  but  he  can  never  give 
a  new  shade  of  thought  by  a  fresh-coined  word,  nor  gain  an  original 
stand-point  of  observation  in  his  examination  of  truth,  nor  secure  the 
best  results  of  absolutely  independent  individual  thinking,  nor  be 
able  to  know  why  his  opinions  and  beliefs  are  better  founded  than 
those  of  persons  who  differ  with  him  at  points  which  he  and  they 
deem  vital.  The  ruts  will  guard  against  new  errors,  but  they  will 
continue  the  power  of  errors  which  entered  into  their  first  forming. 

A  great  thinker  was  spoken  to  about  his  rare  originality  of  thought 
"  Oh ! "  he  said  modestly,  **  I  merely  look  at  truth  from  another  cor- 
ner of  the  room.''  And  that  was  only  a  fresh  manner  of  saying,  '*  I 
keep  clear  of  the  ruts  in  my  traveling."  But  most  men  prefer  to  be 
told  just  where  to  stand  in  order  to  look  at  a  given  truth  so  that  they 
may  see  that  truth  just  as  others  see  it  ;  and  probably  it  is  well  for 
them  that  they  do  so.  If  the  average  thinker  is  newly  interested  in 
a  theme  of  thought  he  is  likely  to  ask  to  begin  with,  "  Who  has  writ- 
ten best  on  that  subject?"  The  approved  ruts  of  thought  being 
then  pointed  out  to  him  he  moves  along  in  them  with  a  sense  of  rest- 
ful security,  knowing  more  of  the  subject  than  he  knew  before. 
But  with  all  his  gain  from  these  ruts  of  thought,  such  a  man  loses 
what  might  have  been  his  through  original  thinking  on  the  subject — 
before  looking  up  those  ruts  for  a  comparison.  The  first  impulse  of 
most  Bible- students  on  coming  to  an  obscure  passage  in  their  Scripture 
reading  is  to  turn  to  a  commentary,  instead  of  studying  closely  and 
prayerfully  the  text  by  itself— before  seeking  any  human  help  to  its 
unfolding.     As  a  consequence  of  this  method  of  Bible-study  there 
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are  constantly  being  disclosed  errors  of  definition  or  of  exegesis 
which  had  come  down  uncorrected  through  the  centuries,  simply 
because  so  many  scholars  have  preferred  to  follow  the  ruts  of  com- 
ment, instead  of  seeking  for  themselves  the  track  of  truth.  There 
is  a  loss  as  well  as  a  gain  through  such  rut-following  as  this. 

The  Romish  Church  had  for  centuries  run  its  ruts  of  belief  across 
the  field  of  religious  truth.  Martin  Luther  was  led  to  leave  those 
ruts  and  to  point  out  a  safer  and  more  scriptural  course.  John  Cal- 
vin and  John  Knox,  and  later,  John  Robinson,  and  Roger  Williams, 
and  William  Fox,  and  John  Wesley,  and  other  independent  leaders 
were  convinced  that  the  old  ruts  of  ecclesiastical  or  of  popular  reli- 
gious opinion  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  Bible  teachings,  and 
they,  each  and  all*  marked  out  ruts  of  opinion  which  were  more  con- 
formable to  God's  requirements.  From  their  day  onward  their 
followers  have  inclined  to  travel  in  the  ruts  which  these  leaders  sev- 
erally indicated,  and  just  so  far  as  these  denominational  ruts  are 
thoroughly  scriptural  there  is  a  gain  in  their  following,  while  there  is 
a  loss  through  the  following  of  any  of  them  which  lack  entire  con- 
formity to  Bible  teachings. 

Whatever  ruts  mark  the  directest,  the  safest,  and  every  way  the 
best  course  in  the  line  of  personal  duty  and  of  absolute  truth,  are 
worthy  of  being  followed  in  preference  to  any  other  route.  Nothing 
should  tempt  one  away  from  them.  Whatever  ruts,  on  the  other 
hand,  deflect  one  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  line  of  personal 
duty  or  of  absolute  truth,  would  better  be  abandoned,  in  spite  of  all 
uncomfortable  jolting  through  leaving  their  track,  or  of  any  apparent 
peril  on  the  alternative  course.  A  rut  which  is  made  by  following 
closely  the  teachings  of  Him  who  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life  cannot  be  improved  on.  Any  other  rut  will,  at  all  events, 
bear  a  suspicious  examination,  and  possibly  it  should  be  turned  away 
from. — Sunday  School  Times, 


Teaohing. 

Teaching  As  a  Profession, — Grand,  noble  calling!  Chosen,  pre- 
pared for,  entered  upon  by  thousands  of  the  truest  women  in  our 
broad  land  !  Destined,  they  followed  destiny,  and  now  the  cerebrums 
of  countless  millions  lie  in  their  moulding  touch. 

Sister,  wilt  suffer  the  pen -stroke  ?  Be  a  teacher,  Patiendy  instruct 
until  imparted  wisdom  "  fixes."  Develop  all  the  sides  of  your  many- 
sided  pupils.    Train  them  to  listen,  by  the  expectancy  of  good  ;  to 
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study,  by  being  yourself  a  skilful  questioner ;  to  think,  by  giving 
them  food  for  thought. 

Be  a  student,  "Teaching  we  learn/'  is  a  weak  battery  behind 
which  many  an  indolent  professionalist  seeks  to  hide  his  ignorance. 
Study  the  past,  and  inspire  in  your  pupils  a  lofty  emulation  of  the 
undying  virtues  of  dead  heroes.  Watch  the  present,  and  help  them 
to  keep  step  with  the  steady  march  of  history.  Draw  from  the  future 
the  true  and  only  incentive  to  complete  living. 

ht yourself.  Eat,  digest,  assimilate  the  "backbone *'  flesh  of  lite- 
rature, and  give  it  to  your  pupils  as  the  warm  life-blood  of  a  native 
originality. 

My  sister,  if  you  are  **in"  and  not  "of"  the  profession,  be  "of  it. 
Do,  be,  now.  Nothing  fails  so  utterly  as  a  present  failure.  Stand 
forth,  O,  Success,  in  present  and  future,  mistress  of  thy  profession ! 

Teaching  As  a  Moral  Rod, — "  Genius  is  a  great  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving discipline,''  wrote  one  of  England's  choice  ones;  if  so,  then 
the  American  school- room  may  become  the  great  modern  plant -bed 
of  the  country's  future  heroes. 

Sister  teacher,  are  you  the  free  dispenser  of  this  school-room 
oxygen  ?  Perhaps  you  have  been  pouring  out  sulphuric  acid,  or  have 
been  letting  carbonic  acid  gas  escape  ?  If  so,  bottle  the  furies,  and 
meekly  accept  this  "Tri  Compound  Oxygen." 

Be  calm^  if  you  would  successfully  discipline  your  pupils.  Nothing 
is  so  disorganizing  and  risible-provoking  to  the  average  student  as  a 
disconcerted,  ** upheaved"  presiding  teacher.  Keep  cool,  even 
though  Vesuvius  rage  within. 

Again,  ht  Jirm,  Say  "  Position."  and  mean  it,  to  the  settling  of 
a  toe  or  little  finger.  Think  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  from  principle  before 
speaking,  and  then  utter  with  a  Medo-Persian  accent  which  admits 
of  no  peradventure. 

Lastly,  be  patient.  Your  pupils  are  human,  undeveloped,  and, 
compared  with  yourself,  supremely  ignorant.  Bear  with  them.  True 
discipline  is  the  resultant  of  conflict.  Will  clashes  will.  Happy  the 
teacher  who  can  face  a  climax,  and  come  off*  "  conqueror,  and  more 
than  conqueror." — Religious  Herald. 


The  Value  of  Oivility. 


There  would  be  fewer  broken  friendships,  fewer  unhappy  unions 
and  family  quarrels,  were  it  not  so  much  the  custom  among  intimate 
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-^  **s  to  neglect  the  small  courtesies  of  life,  to  show 

5^     ^  >(erence  as  they  grow  more  and  more  familiar. 

1  misery  in  marriage,  and  many  a  serious  and 

.nt  has  begun,  not  from  want  of  affection  so  much 

ji^*^^^^'        "fr  *^^  delicate  and  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  feel- 

4C  ^^   ^^  *vhich  makes  a  person  shrink  from  saying  unpleasant 

<^:  %^.  *%,  jing  fault,  unless  absolutely  obliged,  and  in  any  case  to 

g/!^  X  "^  .nding  the  offender's  sense  of  dignity  or  stirring  up  within 

^      ^  ings  of  opposition  and  animosity  ;  for  although  many  persons 

tv  jS  to  be  above  taking  offence  at  honest  censure,  and  even  seem 

court  criticism,  yet  it  must  be  very  carefully  administered  not  to  be 

unpalatable.     Even  kind  and  generous  actions  are  often  so  uncouthly 

performed  as  to  cause  the  recipient  more  pain  than  pleasure,  while  a 

reproof  or  denial  may  be  so  sweetened  by  courtesy  as  almost  to  do 

away  with  any  sense  of   mortification  or  disappointment.     Good 

breeding  is  always  inclined  to  form  a  fevorable  judgment,  and  to  give 

others  the  credit  of  being  actuated  by  worthy  motives.     It  does  not 

wish  or  seem  to  know  more  about  people  than  they  themselves  desire 

should  be  known,  but  it  is  always  prepared,  when  necessary,  to  take 

an  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  others,  while  self  is  not  suffered  to  obtrude 

unduly.  ^^ 

Hygiene  of  YiBion  in  Sohools. 

An  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  JOSEPH  A.  WHITE  (.Senior  Sur- 
geon of  the  Richmofid  Eye^  Ear,  and  Throat  Infirmary),  before 
the  School  Board  and  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  Rich^ 

fnond,  Va. 

[Continued  from  June  No.] 

SPECTACLES. 

Having  mentioned  spectacles^  let  me  observe  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  foolish  prejudice  against  wearing  glasses,  even  among  a  number 
of  intelligent  people ;  and  when  it  comes  to  putting  them  on  chil- 
dren, they  consider  it  ridiculous  or  useless.  Spectacles,  like  every- 
thing else  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  eyes,  should  receive  the 
consideration  their  proper  adaptation  requires. 

Persons  needing  their  aid,  whether  children  or  adults,  should  go 
to  some  one  competent  to  advise  them  in  re^rd  to  so  important  a 
matter.  It  requires  frequendy  more  experience  and  knowledge  to 
adapt  glasses  than  to  prescribe  for  some  ailment,  and  they  should  not 
be  picked  up  in  a  hap-hazard  way  or  be  used  at  all,  without  having 
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the  eyes  properly  examined  by  an  oculist.  In  these  days  of  oiU-dcar 
clinics  such  advice  can  be  had  by  the  poorest  person  in  the  com- 
munity. 

All  near-sighted  individuals  should  wear  the  proper  correcting 
glasses,  as  it  lessens  the  strain  on  the  accommodation  and  enables 
them  to  keep  their  work  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
spectacles  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  functions  of  accom- 
modation and  convergence  and  prevent  any  injurious  conflict  between 
them.  This  applies  equally  Xo  far-sighted  persons,  and  still  more  to 
those  who  have  that  peculiar  irregularity  of  refraction  know  as  astig- 
matism. Where  this  is  not  done,  and  no  squint  results,  we  have 
instead,  the  well  known  symptoms  of  wecUt  eyes. 

Every  child  who,  in  school,  cannot  see  the  black-board  distincdy, 
or  who  cannot  see  to  read  without  holding  the  book  too  close  to  the 
eyes,  should  have  the  eyes  examined  and  the  proper  glasses  adapted, 
unless  such  defective  vision  is  dependent  on  some  disease  which  re- 
quires treatment.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  will  only  increase  the 
trouble,  or  add  others  to  it,  especially  in 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 

This  condition  of  near-sightedness,  or  elongated  eyebalb,  is  brought 
about  in  the  following  way :  When  normal  eyes  look  at  a  distance, 
all  the  muscles  of  each  eye  are  in  repose.  As  soon  as  the  object  is 
brought  closer  to  the  eye,  the  accommodative  and  converging 
muscles  are  both  brought  into  play  at  the  same  time  for  the  purposes 
of  distinct  vision.  The  closer  it  is  brought  the  greater  the  demand 
made  on  these  functions.  When  a  book  is  taken  in  hand  and  held 
at  about  twelve  inches  the  eyes  converge  in  and  down  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  "inner  and  lower  straight  muscles,''  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  the  eyes  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  tension  of  the  antago- 
'  nistic  muscles,  the  "  outer  straight  and  upper  oblique  muscles."  (See 
Plate  5.) 

The  physiological  law  demands  that,  when  one  muscle  is  contracted 
its  antagonist  is  stretched  in  resistance,  and  not  relaxed.  The  more 
the  converging  muscles  are  contracted,  the  greater  this  stretched 
tension  of  their  antagonists.  Now  the  closer  a  book  is  held,  the  more 
the  demand  on  the  convergence.  When  it  is  held  inside  of  twetoe 
inches  the  eyes  begin  to  turn  directly  inward  by  the  action  of  the 
inner  straight  muscle  alone.  The  sole  antagonist  then  is  the  outer 
straight  muscle,  which  is  the  more  tightly  stretched,  as  it  is  much 
weaker  than  the  inner  muscle,  and  it  exerts  great  tension  on  the 
eyeball. 
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P/a^e  5.—  Showing  external  muscles  of  eyeball. 


I.  Piece  of  orbital  bone.    3.  External  straight  muscle,  with  piece  cut  out.    3.  Optic  nerve. 

4.  Interaal  straight  muscle.    5.  Upper  straight  muscle.    6.  Lower  straight  muscle. 

7.  upper  oblique  muscle,  attached  to  ball  at  8.    9.  Lower  oblique  muscle. 

10.  Sclerotic.    11.  Cornea.    la.  Pulley  for  tendon  of  upper  oblique. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  pressure  on  both  sides  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  repeated  often,  must  be  harmful  in  its  effects.  If 
thb  happened  very  seldom,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  probably  no 
harm  would  result,  but  occurring  day  after  day,  and  for  hours  at  a 
time,  the  eye  naturally  yields  to  the  pressure  and  bulges  backwards^ 
as,  in  childhood,  the  coats  of  the  eye  are  soft,  especially  in  the  back 
part,  and  are  unable  to  successfully  resist  this  continuous  lateral 
pressure. 

When  a  child  reads  or  writes,  the  eyes  are  at  first  kept  at  about 
one  foot  from  the  book  or  paper,  and  at  this  distance  no  harm  results 
to  the  eyes,  because  they  are  then  held,  as  above  mentioned,  in 
equilibrium  by  four  muscles.  When,  from  bad  light,  bad  print,  faulty 
arrangements  of  the  desks  and  seats,  or  from  fatigue,  the  body  and 
head  bend  over,  and  the  eyes  are  approached  to  the  work  within  that 
distance,  the  support  to  the  eyeball,  of  the  lower  straight  aixid  the 
upper  oblique  muscles  is  removed,  leaving  only  the  two  lateral 
muscles  at  work  with  an  increased  tension  on  the  eyes,  and  with  the 
natural  harmful  influence  in  altering  the  shape  of  the  eyeball  and  pro- 
ducing near-sightedness.  This  explanation  is  very  simple  and  easy 
to  understand.  The  younger  the  child,  the  easier  for  such  a  result  to 
happen,  unless  the  breaks  in  the  hours  of  study  are  so  frequent  that 
the  necessity  for  approaching  the  work  never  arises. 

This  also  is.more  apt  to  occur  after  any  illness  which  is  debilitating 
in  its  influences,  and  leaves  the  child  in  a  feeble  condition.  If  this 
mechanical  result,  of  elongating  the  eyeball  and  producing  a  near- 
sighted  out  of  a  normal  eye,  always  stopped  at  merely  producing  a 
refractive  error,  it  would  not  be  so  serious  a  matter  as  it  really  is, 
for  in  many  cases  it  does  not  stop  here.    This  bulging  backwards 
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may  continue  to  increase ;  serious  diseases  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
eye  complicate  the  refractive  error ;  and  in  some  cases  there  seems  to 
be  a  malignancy  about  the  process,  as  it  may  go  on  to  partial  or 
complete  blindness  from  choroidal  disease,  detachment  of  the  retina, 
or  secondary  glaucoma.  When  these  cases  are  seen  by  an  oculist  in 
time,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  stop  this  eye-work  entirely  for 
sufficient  time  to  permit  an  arrest  of  the  evil  process. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  practical  suggestions*: 

ist.  No  child  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools. 

2d.  Children  who  are  convalescing  from  some  serious  constitutional 
trouble,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
malarial  fever,  &c.,  ought  not  to  return  to  their  studies  until  perfectly 
strong. 

3d.  Children  who  cannot  see  distinctly  at  a  distance,  or  who  show 
a  tendency  to  approximate  the  eyes  to  their  work,  should  have  the 
eyes  examined  by  a  competent  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  proper 
glasses  adjusted. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  for 
one  hour  daily,  as  a  lengthened  break  in  the  hours  of  study,  would 
'  go  far  towards  promoting  health,  and  thereby  lessening  the  dangers 
to  the  eye-sight. 

5th.  Teachers  should  pay  strict  attention  and  see  that  the  pupils 
do  not  lean  down  over  their  work,  nor  approximate  the  work  nearer 
than  twelve  inches,  as  this  produces  congestion  of  the  eyes,  followed 
later  by  disease  of  the  inner  coats. 

6th.  Sufficient  interruption  to  study  should  be  had  to  prevent 
fatigue  of  the  eyes,  at  least  ten  minutes  after  every  hour's  work ; 
and,  if  possible,  the  hours  of  recreation  should  be  increased ;  during 
classes,  the  eyes  should  be  rested  from  time  to  time  by  looking  away 
from  the  book  or  writing. 

7th.  Children  with  defective  vision  should  be  placed  on  the  seats 
nearest  the  black-board  and  at  the  best  lighted  desks. 

8th.  The  print  in  the  school  books  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
small  pica — ^about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  high. 

9th.  In  the  higher  classes  German  type  should  be  abolished,  as 
German  books  in  Latin  text  can  be  easily  had. 

loth.  There  should  be  proper  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats,  and 
good  light  in  the  school-rooms. 

APPENDIX. 

As  the  teacher  can  do  more  than  either  school  authorities  or  physi- 
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cians  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  school-life  to  vision,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  to  this  short  article  a  few  tests,  to  show  how  to  determine  if  a 
child's  vision  is  good  or  bad. 

Below  we  have  types  No.  i  (Brilliant),  and  Nos.  20  and  30.  Nor- 
mal eyes  can  read  No.  i  at  one  foot;  No,  20  at  twenty  feet;  and  No.  30 
at  thirty  feet,  &c.  If  the  child's  accommodation  is  good,  No.  1  can 
be  read  three  inches  from  the  eyes  at  ten  years,  and  between  that  and 
four  inches  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  If  a  child  cannot  read  No.  20 
at  twenty  feet,  but  can  read  No.  lat  twelve  inches,  he  is  slightly  near- 
sighted; if  he  cannot  read  No.  i  at  twelve  inches,  but  must  hold  it 
nearer,  and  distant  vision  is  also  bad,  he  is  very  near-sighted^  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  complicating  disease  of  the  eye.  If  he  can> 
not  read  No.  i  at  all,  it  means  some  disease  of  the  eye  or  irregular 
refraction  (astigmatism).  If  he  can  read  No.  i  and  No.  20  both  at 
their  proper  distance,  but  any  lengthened  reading  makes  the  eyes 
uncomfortable  or  weak,  he  is  i^rohMy  far-sighted,  or  astigmatic.  In 
any  of  the  cases  the  child's  eyes  should  be  tested  by  a  competent 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  the  proper  glasses  adjusted  to  compensate 
for  the  optical  defect  None  are  too  poor  to  have  this  done,  as  the 
expense  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  even  the  poorest  can  have  such 
an  examination  at  an  out-door /r^^  clinic. 

TYPES. 
No.  I.— (Brilliant).    Test  for  near  vision.    (Should  be  read  at  one  foot.) 
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»•.  nttmim^fmmmmiitm.  nwHiUi  —  ii  1 1 1  I  ii  WatolfctiMyi*  tiifcf  ti  ifc^iMyf  hilNi*  W|W— tfa— i  tol>»hiB>iy^>it% 
■MM«>i»ii|*«f«i.    TWaM«tolaatowHi*«tOTaMM»Mi»MilM|ila«»M»|feMl«i»kM*.l4MftiM«M*.  -^  >--  "-^^ -^ ,- ,' 

TESTS   FOR   DISTANT  VISION. 
No.  20.— Should  be  read  at  twenty  feet. 

E  T   O  C  F   D 

To.  30.— Should  be  read  at  thirty  feet. 

F  CL  D 
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Ooyernmenta  and  Bulers  of  the  World. 

REPUBLICS. 


COUNTRIES. 

RULER.                        1      TITLE. 

TERM. 

SALARY- 

Andoria ' 

President. 
President. 
President  • 

4  yrs. 
7  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

5  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
7  yrs. 

Argentine  Repub. . '  Juarez  Celman 

Bolivia Senor  D   C,    Pasrhi^ro 

1  2O,00O 

Chili 

Columbia 

Costa  Rica 

Jose  M.  Balmaceda 

3on  R.  Nunez 

President. 
President. 
President. 
President . 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President . 

i8,ooo 

ri»n-  R*»rnarHo  ^ntn 

Ecuador i  fien.   riAAmano 

France  

Tules  Grew 

180,000 

Guatemala 

Don  Barillas 

Hayti 

Gen  Salomon 

Honduras 

Gen.  Luci  Borcan 

Liberia 

H.  R.  W.  Johnson 

2  yrs. 

A  vrv 

Mexico 

Gen.  Diaz 

Nicaragua 

Orange  R.  Fr.  Sts. 
Para?uav 

Don  Cardenas 

President.' 4  yrs. 
President.]  «  vr«. 

Henry  Brand 

0#»n    CjuVitAXt^rfs 

President . 
President. 
President. 
President . 
President . 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President. 

4  yrs. 

Peru r  C^T\l  r!arr«»r#k«     

San  Domingo 

San  Marino 

Gen    Henriaux .  » 

4  yrs. 
6  mo. 
4  yrs. 
lyr.. 

ftwo  Dresidents) 

San  Salvador 

Gen.  Menendez 

Switzerland^ 

A.  Dencher 

3,000 

Transvaal 

Paul  Kruger 

United  States 

Grover  Cleveland 

4  yrs. 

50,000 

UrafiTuav 

Gen.  Tajes 

Venezuela   

A.  Guzman  Blanco 

2  yrs. 

MONARCHIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


RULER. 


'     TITLE.      ACCBS.  CIVIL  LIST 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Anam,  or  Co  Chi. 

Arabia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Beloochistan 

Brazil 

Bokhara 

*Burmah 

China 

Denmark 

Germany 


Johannes  II 

Abdur  R.  Khan 

Chang  Mong 

Tribal  chiefs— Emir,  Sheik, 

Franz  Josef  I 

Franz  Josef  I 

Otto  I 

Leopold  11. 

Mir  Khodadak 

Dom  Pedro 

Abdul  Ahad 

Thebau 

Kwang  Su 

Christian  IX 

Wilhelm  I 


1872 


1848) 
1867/ 


King  .... 
Ameer. . . 
Emperor, 
Inman.. . 
Emperor. 
King .... 
King.... 
King .... 
Khan. . . . 
Emperor 

Ameer.. .! 

King....!  1878 
Emperor.!  1875 
King....!  1863 
Emperor.'  1871 


Small. 
!{  1,000,000 


1865 
1831 


4,650,000 


650,000 
145,000 


4,500.000 


277,775 


*  Burmah  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown. 
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COUNTRIES. 


RULER. 


Prussia 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

India 

Greece 

Italy 

Tapan 

Madagascar 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

♦Nepal 

Netherlands 

Turkey 

Persia 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Saxony 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Swed.  &  Norway. 
Wurtemburg 


Wilhelm  I..., 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Georgios 

Umberto  I  — 
Hutsu-Hito... 
Ranavalona. . . 

Nicholas 

Hulai  Hassan. 
S.  S.  S.Jung.. 
William  III.... 
Abdul-Hamid 
Nassr  Ed  Din . 

Luis  I 

Carol  I 

Alexander  III 

Kalakaua 

Albert 

Milan  I 

Chulalonkom. 
Alfonso  XIII.. 

Oscar  II 

Charles  I 


TITLE.      AcCES.  CIVIL  LIST 


ueen... 

mpress. 
King.... 
King.... 
Mikado.. 
Queen... 
Hospodar 
Sultan. . . 
Maharaja 

King 

Sultan.. . 
Shah .... 
King.... 
King.... 
Emperor. 
King.... 
King.... 
King.... 
King.... 
King.... 
King.... 
King .... 


1861 

1837) 

1837  [ 

1877  J 

1863 

1878 

1867 

1868 


I  1,125,000 

1,925,000 

260,000 
3.070,000 
1,748,000 


1873 


1849 
1876 
1848 
1861 
1881 
1881 
1874 


250,000 
6,000,000 

t2O,00O,O00 

410,000 

230,000 

12,250,000 


1882 
1868 
1874 

1872 
1864 


1400,000 

575.52s 


COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


Algeria.. 

Borneo 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

.  Cape  Colony 

Ceylon 

Corea 

Cuba 

Egypt... 

Greenlanci 

Heligoland 

Iceland 

India 

Mozambique 

New  Foundland. 
New  Zealand. ... 

Porto  Rico 

E.  Roumelia 

Tripoli 

Tunis 


DEPENDENCY  OF 


France 

Germany 

Turkey. 

Great  Britain/. 
Great  Britain. . 
Great  Britain.. 

China 

Spain 

Great  Britain.. 

Denmark 

Great  Britain. . 

Denmark 

Great  Britain. . 

Portugal 

England 

England 

Spain 

Turkey 

Turkey 

France 


GOVERNORS. 


Sultan,  Mumein. 
Prince  Alexander. 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Hon.  Sir  H.  Robinson. 
Sir  Arthur  Hamilton. 
(King). 

(Captain-General). 
Mohamed  Tewfik. 
(Two  Governors). 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  T.  O'Brien. 


Lord  Lytton. 


Sir  John  Glover. 
Sir  William  Jervais. 


Aleko  Pasha. 


Paul  Cambon. 


•  Now  governed  by  a  Prime  Minister,  t  Private  fortune.  A  woman  of  68— Victoria—and  a 
boy  of  17— Kwang  Su— rule  more  than  halt  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  •  Victoria,  318,800,000 ; 
Kwaag  Su,  434,600,000.— Rand  McNally's  estimate  of  the  earth's  population,  1,348,700,090. 
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Essentials  for  Memorising. 

I. — Comp/e/e,  accurate  knowledge  of  (he  thing  to  be  memorited. 

1.  Undivided  attention. 

2.  Close,  accarate  observation. 

3.  Clearness  of  thought 

4.  Vividness  of  impression. 

5.  Close  association  with  something  else  that  is  well  known  and  frequently  recalled. 

6.  Attractiveness. 

7.  Rhythm  of  expression,  if  the  phraseology  is  to  be  learned. 

8.  Application  to  some  need. 

9.  Expectation  of  needing  the  knowledge. 

10.  Attachment  to  as  many  interests  of  the  learner  as  possible. 

11,^ AbUiiy  to  retain  U. 

Requires  all  of  the  above  in  learning. 

1.  Repetition. 

2.  The  same  view  of  it  in  early  repetitions. 

3.  Varied  views  in  later  repetition. 
4«  Close  attention  in  these  reviews. 

5.  Recalling  purposely  after  intervals  of  several  days. 

lll,'-Recalling. 

1.  Involuntary, 
Depends  upon — 

(a).  The  success  of  I  and  II. 

{by  Never  exhausting  the  mind. 

{c).  Its  uniform  elasticity  or  readiness  for  activity, 

{d).  Frequent,  regular  brief  spells  of  mental  inactivity. 

2.  Voluntary, 
Depends  upon — 

(a).  Frequent  practice  in  recalling  what  we  have  recently  learned. 

(b).  Great  accuracy  in  what  we  do  recall. 

{c).  Persistency  in  recalling  whatever  we  attempt. 

(d).  Great  concentration  of  mind. 

{e).  Great  will  power  in  this  matter.—  7%e  American  Teacher. 


The  customs  in  vogue  on  Commencement  occasions,  and  while  conferring  of 
degrees  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  will  be  interesting  to  American  students  just 
now.  A  recent  visitor  thus  describes  the  scene :  A  rich  classic  hall,  with  marble 
pavement,  and  a  carved-oak  gallery  running  around  it  on  all  sides ;  the  floor  crowded 
with  a  gayly  dressed  audience,  the  Vice-chancellor  in  his  robes  of  state  sitting  on  the 
platform ;  doctors  and  professors  in  scarlet  and  black  gowns ;  the  gallery  packed  with 
undergraduates  in  their  most  hilarious  and  turbulent  state. 

The  public  orator,  clad  in  scarlet  and  dignity,  delivers  a  Latin  oration ;  the  au- 
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dience  try  to  look  appreciative ;  the  students  applaud  Todferously  every  allusion  to 
"  iroHs  €tqu0r  AthnHcum,*  ** folium  uitimum,*^  and  **  colloquia  ilia,  antemeri- 
diana,*^  Poems  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  English  are  inaudibly  recited  by  the  prize- 
men of  the  year  amid  the  jeers  and  shouts  and  inextinguishable  laughter  of  the 
gallery-cries  of,  •*  Pass  on  I  "  "  Take  this  penny  and  sit  down  !  "  •«  Three  cheers  for 
the  ladies !  **  "  For  the  Qaeen !  "  The  Vice-chancellor  vainly  appeals  to  the  gal- 
lery to  ''listen  to  these  poems,  which  are  being  read  by  students  like  yourselves.*' 
The  English  prizeman  has  the  misfortune  to  have  Bruges  for  his  theme,  and  as  often 
as  he  alludes  to  the  city  as  dead,  lugubrious  groans  break  out,  and  handkerchiefs  are 
copiously  displayed. 

Now  a  distinguishad  Foreign  Ambassador  comes  up  to  receive  his  degree.  He  is 
saluted  with  cries  of,  <*  Who  is  he  ?  "  '<  Don't  know  him."  At  length  the  name  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  called,  and  a  little  figure  in  a  new  bright  red  robe  steps 
modestly  forward.  His  appearance  is  the  signal  for  a  perfect  storm  of  applause, 
through  which,  as  it  sinks  now  and  then  for  a  moment,  one  can  hear  allusions  to  the 
One-Horse  Shay  and  the  Breakfast  Table,  and  futile  attempUto  sing  Yankee  Doodle. 
It  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  has  to  hide  his  smile  with  his  hand.  Cheer  follows 
cheer;  the  demand  for  a  speech  is  vociferous,  but  the  custom  of  the  University  will 
not  permit,  and  with  a  silent  bow  the  new  doctor  of  letters  takes  his  seat. —  7^e 
School  JoumaL 


Book  Notioet. 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES.  By  James  Johonnot,  Author  of  Geographies,  Atlases,  &c. 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

"^is  book  is,  in  mechanical  execution,  a  gem.  Its  type,  paper,  illustrations,  &c., 
are  all  that  could  be  asked.  The  author's  well-earned  repuution  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  the  contenU.  The  principles  of  Physical  Geography 
are  clearly  and  succinctly  stated,  and  are  in  accord  with  the  latest  developments  of 
the  science.    The  progessive  teacher  will  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 

WARMAN'S  SCHOOL-ROOM  FRIEND— Practical  Suggestions  on  Reading, 
Reciting  and  Impersonating  (not  a  treatise  on  elocution).  By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman, 
A.  M.,  teacher  of  Oratory  and  Physical  Training,  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi 
nary,  Chicago.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Publishing  Co.,  257  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Price,  75  cenu. 

This  useful  little  volume  contains  many  valuable  hints,  both  as  to  the  means  of 
getting  at  the  thought  contained  in  any  selection  to  be  read,  and  of  giving  it  the 
proper  vocal  expression.  It  treats  of  a  subject  that  needs  a  far  more  careful  cultiva- 
tion by  the  progressive  teacher. 

PRIMARY  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  M.  A.,  Associate  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  author  has  given  us  an  excellent  little  drill-book  for  the  development  of  the  ' 
power  to  use  language.    Its  mechanical  part^-type,  paper,  illustrations,   &c.— is 
worthy  of  the  valuable  contents. 
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FIRST  YEAR  IN  LATIN;  with  Exerciset  on  the  Inflections  and  the  Prindpil 
Rules  of  Syntax ;  also,  ExtracU  from  Csesar^s  Gallic  War,  with  Special  and  Gen- 
eral Vocabularies  and  Notes.  By  George  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Mailing 
price,  95  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  the  work  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  one 
year  of  a  student  preparing  for  college.  The  motto  chosen  by  the  author  is,  **  The 
maximum  of  practice  without  neglect  of  theory."  The  tendency  of  the  present  time 
is  to  give  in  an  elementary  book  only  the  forms,  accompanied  with  full  drill  exer- 
cises,  and  the  simple  rules  of  syntax,  relegating  to  a  later  period  the  full  and  minute 
discussion  of  the  subject.  This  book  is  a  very  satisfactory  exemplification  of  this 
idea.    It  will  make  a  very  satisfactory  working  book  for  elementary  classes. 

THE  ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH ;  or,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Nature  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  and  Narcotics  and  their 
Effects  upon  the  Human  System,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requireraents  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.    Cincinnati  <  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

To  the  clear  and  satisfactory  treatment  indicated  in  the  title,  the  author  has  added 
valuable  notes,  suggestive  questions  and  topical  analjrses.  A  good  book,  and  well 
suited  for  school  use. 

SUGGESTIVE  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  READING  FOR  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  Anna  B.  Badlaw,  Rice  Training 
School,  Boston,  Mass.,  author  of  *<  Little  Folks'  Alphabet  of  Number."  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     18S7.    Mailing  price,  I1.65. 

We  know  of  no  book  that  contains  more  that  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  of  primary 
reading  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  but  especially  in  the  way  of  illustration,  than  this. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  help  in  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  child's  igno- 
rance of  letters  and  his  ability  to  read  with  ease  simple  lessons.  The  title,  Sttg^es- 
five  LessonSt  indicates  clearly  enough  the  general  plan. 

SCRIPTURE  READINGS,  selected  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Schools.  By  E. 
D.  Morris,  D.  D.,  LL.D.     Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

In  order  to  enable  the  teacher  to  set  before  his  pupils  the  great  facts  and  truths  of 
the  Bible,  and  yet  avoid  giving  oflence  to  persons  who  differ  in  faith,  the  author  has 
made  this  compilation.  He  believes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  task,  and  we  think 
he  has  done  excellently ;  yet  the  introduction  of  passages,  in  which  the  divinity  of 
Christ  is  maintained  (and  we  don't  think  he  ought  to  have  omitted  these),  would 
seem  to  make  it  unsuitable  for  use  in  schools  where  Hebrews  are  taught. 

TEN  GREAT  EVENTS  IN  HISTORY— Compiled  and  arranged  by  James  Jo- 
honnot.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1887. 

To  stimulate  the  feeling  of  Patriotism,  the  author  has  chosen  to  give  ten  «  narra- 
tives  of  heroic  deeds  inspired  by  love  of  country  and  love  of  liberty."  Defense  of 
Freedom  by  Greek  valor;  Crusades  and  the  Crusaders;  Defense  of  Freedom  in 
Alpine  passes ;  Bruce  and  Bannockbum ;  Columbus  and  the  New  World ;  Defense 
of  Freedom  on  Dutch  dikes ;  the  Invincible  Armada ;  Freedom's  Voyage  to  Ame- 
rica ;  Plassey :  And  How  an  Empire  was  Won ;  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 
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FIRST  BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.— A  Course  of  Simple  Experiments  for  Begin- 
ners at  Home  and  in  Primary  Schools.  By  Mary  Shaw-Brewster.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1887. 

A  tollection  of  simple  experiments— varied  and  easily  performed — ^with  sufficient 
instruction  to  insure  their  success  if  carefully  followed.  A  very  useful  manual  for 
beginners  in  the  study  of  this  science. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  GAMES  AND  EXERCISES— Compiled  and  written  by  Eliza- 
beth G.  Bainbridge.    Chicago  and  Boston :  Interstate  Pub.  Co.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  author  has  given  us  an  excellent  selection  of  games  and  exercises,  with  useful 
hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  them  entertaining  and  stimulating  in  the 
school-room  or  the  family  circle. 

PRACTICAL  RHETORIC  AND  COM  POSITION— A  Complete  and  Practical 
Discussion  of  Capital  Letters,  Punctuation,  Letter- Writing,  Style  and  Composition, 
with  copious  Exercises  both  in  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  Albert  N.  Raub, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Management,  &c.  Phila- 
delphia:  Raub  &  Co.     1887.    Price,  |i. 20. 

In  this  book  Prof.  Raub  fully  sustains  the  reputation  secured  by  his  previous  books 
of  presenting  clearly  and  forcibly  the  essentials  of  the  subjects  he  touches,  unencum- 
bered by  unnecessary  and  confusing  details.  He  has  given  us  an  excellent  working 
book  for  high  school  classes. 

WENTWORTH  A  HILL'S  EXERCISE  MANUALS.  No.  i— Arithmetic. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    1887.    Mailing  price,  55  cents. 

The  object  of  the  authors  has  been  to  supplement  the  usual  text-books  on  arith- 
metic. Hence  they  have  given  a  great  number  and  variety  of  examples  on  all  the 
subjects  of  arithmetic  that  the  teacher  may  select  such  as  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  bis  classes. 

LITTLE  FLOWER-PEOPLE.  By  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Hale.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.     1887.     Mailing  price,  50  cenU. 

Under  the  pleasing  conceit  that  flowers  are  the  home  of  fairy-folks,  the  author  gives, 
in  clear  and  simple  language  and  entertaining  style,  the  leading  principles  of  Botany. 
This  is  just  the  season  and  just  the  book  to  interest  the  little  ones  in  the  subject. 

THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN— An  Elementary  Physiology  for  Children,  with  special 
reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  upon  the 
human  system.  lamo.,  full  cloth,  96  pp.  Fully  illustrated  with  engravings  and 
full  page  colored  plates.  Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  30  cents.  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  publishers. 

An  excellent  little  book,  telling  in  language  easily  understood  by  a  little  child  such 
general  facts  and  principles  of  Physiology  as  it  can  comprehend. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  FIFTH  READER.  Complete  CUssical  Reader  for 
seventh  and  eighth  school  years.  Sketches  of  German  authors,  and  thirteen  por- 
traits; essays  on  German  and  German- American  literature,  and  other  valuable 
features.  Cloth,  325  pp.  Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  72  cents.  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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A  fall  and  valuable  reader  for  students  of  German,  containing  a  great  varietf  of 
selections,  among  which  are  many  of  the  gems  of  German  literatnre. 

TWILIGHT  THOUGEITS.  Stories  for  Children  and  Child-LoTcrs.  By  Mary  S. 
Claude.  Edited  by  Mary  L.  Avery,  with  a  preface  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.     1887.    Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

A  series  of  fifteen  entertaining  little  stories  for  young  children,  written  very  much 
in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  They  are  pure  and  of  fine  moral 
tone. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  title  of  Sidney  Lnska's  new  romance,  which  is  to  be  the  leading  attraction  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine  for  August,  is  "A  Land  of  Love/*  It  deals  with  Bohemian 
life  among  the  Americans  in  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris. 

The  prize  offered  by  Lippincott*s  Magazine  for  the  best  article  on  '<  Social  Life  at 
Yale  "  has  been  won  by  Arthur  Edmunds  Jenlu,  of  '88 ;  the  essay  will  appear  in  the 
August  number. 

An  important  and  entertaining  article  will  be  contributed  by  John  M.  Ward,  of 
the  New  York  Ball  Club,  to  Lippincott's  for  August.  It  discusses  the  question,  "  Is 
the  Base-Ball  Player  a  Chattel  ?  "  from  the  stond-point  of  law,  reason  and  equity, 
and  boldly  attacks  the  present  system  of  reserving,  selling,  And  loaning  players  in 
both  the  League  and  the  Association. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  will  contribute  a  notable  poem  to  Lippincott's  for  August, 
entitled  **  The  Homesickness  of  Ganymede. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Bloomfield  Moore  discusses  "  The  Keely  Motor  Secret "  in  the  August 
Lippincott. 

H.  H.  Boyesen  will  have  a  short  story  in  the  August  Upptncott — '*A  Life  for  a 
Ufe." 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  announce  for  early  publication  Homer's  Iliad — the  first  three 
books — based  on  the  edition  of  Ameis-Hentze,  edited  by  Professor  Seymour,  of  Yale 
College. 

Many  additions  to  the  German  edition  have  been  made  by  the  American  editor, 
to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  American  classes.  The  Homeric  poems  have  been 
treated  historically,  and  have  been  interpreted  from  themselves.  Illustrations  have 
been  drawn  freely  from  the  Old  Testament,  Virgil  and  Milton.  Although  the  book 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  classes,  the  editor  has  taken  pains  to  call  attention  to  and 
explain  the  principal  Homeric  peculiarities — not  to  usurp  the  teacher's  functions,  bat 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  doing  the  most  scholarly  work.  An  appendix  gives  some  criti- 
cal matter  that  is  not  in  place  in  an  exegetical  commentary.    An  index  is  provided. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  have  in  press  a  very  important  book  on  the  sul]ject  of  <*  Indus- 
trial Instruction,"  by  Robert  Seidel,  of  Mollis,  Switzerland,  translated  by  Margaret 
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K.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Methods  in  the  Normal  School,  Oswego,  New  York.  Besides 
a  skilful  refutation  of  the  objections  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against 
industrial  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  author  has  presented  in  this  book  a  philo- 
sophical exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  the  claims  of  Hand  labor  to  a  place 
on  the  School  program.  The  translator  has  endeavored  to  preserve  the  vigor  and 
originality  of  the  text,  and  believes  that  the  book  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  extant  upon  this  subject. 

Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  soon  a  paper  by  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  entitled  •'The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Classical  Study."  It  is  Pro- 
fessor Hale's  Address  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Classical  and  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  of  New  England.  The  great  interest  aroused  by  the  address 
was  evidence  that  the  views  expressed  by  Professor  Hale  would  be  found  of  value  to 
the  general  educational  public. 

In  the  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  this  summer 
Zupitza's  Elene,  edited  by  permission  of  Professor  Zupitza,  by  Professor  Henry  John- 
son, Ph.  D.,  (Berlin,)  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  text  may  be  expected  by  July  1st, 
the  notes  and  glossary  shortly  afterwards. 


Literary  Notes; 

— The  second  paper  by  David  A.  Wells  on  '*  The  Economic  Disturbances  since 
1873,"  ^^  appear  in  the  August  Popular  Science  Monthly,  will  probably  be  the  most 
important  of  the  series,  as  it  contains  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  events  which 
Mr.  Wells  is  convinced  were  the  causes  of  the  world-wide  commercial  depression. 

—The  illustrated  articles  on  "  Astronomy  with  an  Opera -glass,"  appearing  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  will  be  continued  in  the  August  number,  with  an  intensely 
interesting  account  of  what  can  be  seen  with  a  small  glass  on  the  moon  and  the  sun. 

— Andrew  D.  White  will  conclude  in  the  August  Popular  Science  Monthly  his  ac- 
count of  the  astonishing  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  respecting  diabolical  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  storms. 

— ^The  August  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  have  an  article  on  "  Educational  En- 
dowments," by  Charles  S.  Ashley,  showing  that  great  endowed  institutions  have  not 
been  efficient  as  means  of  intellectual  progress. 


The  Magazines. 

In  TBI  OSMTUBT  for  July  the  ltglit«r  niAteriftl  is  of  a  ■parkliog,  oat^tf  door  chuttotor,  and 
DAtonily  takM  pr«o«d«iioe  In  attnM^TonMs  at  thte  Beasoii.  Tbo  opening  paper,  by  Jobn  Bnntmghi, 
OD  Wfld'lloweiv,  is  proAasely  illostratad,  and  is  likely  to  set  many  a  young  woman  and  snmmer 
boarder  to  botanlslng;  another  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  oo  **Tbe  8portaman*s  Bfosic,"  gives  pietnres  of 
lire  game  birds  and  recoids  the  musical  notes  of  their  songs.  A  third  paper,  by  TklcoCt  Williams, 
tnats  of  **  Animal  Locomotion  in  the  Mnybridge  Photographs,"  with  a  lot  of  diolly  fascinating  pio- 
tnrss  exhibiting  in  progressive  series  fluniliar  phenomena  not  fnlly  seen  befivre  in  nature— a  mnle 
backing  and  rearing,  pigeons  flying,  horsss  galloping  and  leaping,  athletes  Jamping  and  throwing, 
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may  continue  to  increase ;  serious  diseases  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
eye  complicate  the  refractive  error ;  and  in  some  cases  there  seems  to 
be  a  malignancy  about  the  process,  as  it  may  go  on  to  partial  or 
complete  blindness  from  choroidal  disease,  detachmetU  of  the  retina, 
or  secondary  glaucoma.  When  these  cases  are  seen  by  an  oculist  in 
time,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  stop  this  eye-work  entirely  for 
sufficient  time  to  permit  an  arrest  of  the  evil  process. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  practical  suggestions': 

ist.  No  child  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools. 

2d.  Children  who  are  convalescing  from  some  serious  constitutional 
trouble,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
malarial  fever,  &c.,  ought  not  to  return  to  their  studies  until  i>erfecdy 
strong. 

3d.  Children  who  cannot  see  distinctly  at  a  distance,  or  who  show 
a  tendency  to  approximate  the  eyes  to  their  work,  should  have  the 
eyes  examined  by  a  competent  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  proper 
glasses  adjusted. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  for 
one  hour  daily,  as  a  lengthened  break  in  the  hours  of  study,  would 
go  far  towards  promoting  health,  and  thereby  lessening  the  dangers 
to  the  eye-sight. 

5th.  Teachers  should  pay  strict  attention  and  see  that  the  pupils 
do  not  lean  down  over  their  work,  nor  approximate  the  work  nearer 
than  twelve  inches,  as  this  produces  congestion  of  the  eyes,  followed 
later  by  disease  of  the  inner  coats. 

6th.  Sufficient  interruption  to  study  should  be  had  to  prevent 
fatigue  of  the  eyes,  at  least  ten  minutes  after  every  hour's  work ; 
and,  if  possible,  the  hours  of  recreation  should  be  increased ;  during 
classes,  the  eyes  should  be  rested  from  time  to  time  by  looking  away 
from  the  book  or  writing. 

7th.  Children  with  defective  vision  should  be  placed  on  the  seats 
nearest  the  black-board  and  at  the  best  lighted  desks. 

8th.  The  print  in  the  school  books  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
small  pica — ^about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  high. 

9th.  In  the  higher  classes  German  type  should  be  abolished,  as 
German  books  in  Latin  text  can  be  easily  had. 

loth.  There  should  be  proper  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats,  and 
good  light  in  the  school-rooms. 

APPENDIX. 

As  the  teacher  can  do  more  than  either  school  authorities  or  physi- 
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dans  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  school-life  to  vision,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  to  this  short  article  a  few  tests,  to  show  how  to  determine  if  a 
child's  vision  is  good  or  bad. 

Below  we  have  types  No.  i  (Brilliant),  and  Nos.  20  and  30.  Nor- 
mal eyes  can  read  No.  i  at  one  foot;  No.  20  at  twenty  feet ;  and  No.  30 
at  thirty  feet,  &c.  If  the  child's  accommodation  is  good.  No.  i  can 
be  read  three  inches  from  the  eyes  at  ten  years,  and  between  that  and 
four  inches  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  If  a  child  cannot  read  No.  20 
at  twenty  feet,  but  can  read  No.  lat  twelve  inches,  he  is  slightly  near- 
sighted; if  he  cannot  read  No.  i  at  twelve  inches,  but  must  hold  it 
nearer,  and  distant  vision  is  also  bad,  he  is  very  near-sighted,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  complicating  disease  of  the  eye.  If  he  can- 
not read  No.  i  at  all,  it  means  some  disease  of  the  eye  or  irregular 
refraction  (astigmatism).  If  he  can  read  No.  i  and  No.  20  both  at 
their  proper  distance,  but  any  lengthened  reading  makes  the  eyes 
uncomfortable  or  weak,  he  is  probably  yar-^^^^i^,  or  astigmatic.  In 
any  of  the  cases  the  child's  eyes  should  be  tested  by  a  competent 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  the  proper  glasses  adjusted  to  compensate 
for  the  optical  defect  None  are  too  poor  to  have  this  done,  as  the 
expense  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  even  the  poorest  can  have  such 
an  examination  at  an  out-door /r^^  clinic. 

TYPES. 

No.  !• — (Brilliant).    Test  for  near  vision.    (Should  be  read  at  one  foot.) 

I— loa^  ii«N<l^    C^  MM  MMgialkMllMaMAiMattal  *•«■*•  ate  kiA.    tk* «(«r » bm kAiM 
klaaka*aM.*«M«MMVlUi««OTI*aiakwl,  ki«ft4n4Mk««*tagta*M.    ■!■!  ■■■Iwlfc— AH^ 


«Miitoit,tary*«.    1WaM«WlialwwMkikwta*MMBftMtM«M«lB«rik«a|*HlwfttH».l*Hlkw«M*.  --->'——,■-,-    |-,^„-  ,r 

TESTS   FOR   DISTANT  VISION. 
No.  20. — Should  be  read  at  twenty  feet. 

E  T   O  C  F   D 

To.  3o,— Should  be  read  at  thirty  feet. 

FOLD 
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may  continue  to  increase ;  serious  diseases  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
eye  complicate  the  refractive  error ;  and  in  some  cases  there  seems  to 
be  a  malif^ancy  about  the  process,  as  it  may  go  on  to  partial  or 
complete  blindness  from  choroidal  disease,  detachment  of  the  retina, 
or  secondary  glaucoma.  When  these  cases  are  seen  by  an  oculist  in 
time,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  stop  this  eye-work  entirely  for 
sufficient  time  to  permit  an  arrest  of  the  evil  process. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  practical  suggestions*: 

ist.  No  child  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools. 

2d.  Children  who  are  convalescing  from  some  serious  constitutional 
trouble,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
malarial  fever,  &c.,  ought  not  to  return  to  their  studies  until  perfecdy 
strong. 

3d.  Children  who  cannot  see  distinctly  at  a  distance,  or  who  show 
a  tendency  to  approximate  the  eyes  to  their  work,  should  have  the 
eyes  examined  by  a  competent  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  proper 
glasses  adjusted. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  for 
one  hour  daily,  as  a  lengthened  break  in  the  hours  of  study,  would 
'  go  far  towards  promoting  health,  and  thereby  lessening  the  dangers 
to  the  eye-sight. 

5th.  Teachers  should  pay  strict  attention  and  see  that  the  pupils 
do  not  lean  down  over  their  work,  nor  approximate  the  work  nearer 
than  twelve  inches,  as  this  produces  congestion  of  the  eyes,  followed 
later  by  disease  of  the  inner  coats. 

6th.  Sufficient  interruption  to  study  should  be  had  to  prevent 
fatigue  of  the  eyes,  at  least  ten  minutes  after  every  hour's  work ; 
and,  if  possible,  the  hours  of  recreation  should  be  increased ;  during 
classes,  the  eyes  should  be  rested  from  time  to  time  by  looking  away 
from  the  book  or  writing. 

7th.  Children  with  defective  vision  should  be  placed  on  the  seats 
nearest  the  black-board  and  at  the  best  lighted  desks. 

8th.  The  print  in  the  school  books  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
small  pica — about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  high. 

9th.  In  the  higher  classes  German  type  should  be  abolished,  as 
German  books  in  Latin  text  can  be  easily  had. 

loth.  There  should  be  proper  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats,  and 
good  light  in  the  school-rooms. 

APPENDIX. 

As  the  teacher  can  do  more  than  either  school  authorities  or  physi- 
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cians  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  school-life  to  vision,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  to  this  short  article  a  few  tests,  to  show  how  to  determine  if  a 
child's  vision  is  good  or  bad. 

Below  we  have  types  No.  i  (Brilliant),  and  Nos.  20  and  30.  Nor- 
mal eyes  can  read  No.  i  at  one  foot;  No.  20  at  twenty  feet ;  and  No.  30 
at  thirty  feet,  &c.  If  the  child's  accommodation  is  good,  No.  i  can 
be  read  three  inches  from  the  eyes  at  ten  years,  and  between  that  and 
four  inches  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  If  a  child  cannot  read  No.  20 
at  twenty  feet,  but  can  read  No.  lat  twelve  inches,  he  is  slightly  near- 
sighted; if  he  cannot  read  No.  i  at  twelve  inches,  but  must  hold  it 
nearer,  and  distant  vision  is  also  bad,  he  is  very  near-sighted,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  complicating  disease  of  the  eye.  If  he  can- 
not read  No.  i  at  all,  it  means  some  disease  of  the  eye  or  irregular 
refraction  (astigmatism).  If  he  can  read  No.  i  and  No.  20  both  at 
their  proper  distance,  but  any  lengthened  reading  makes  the  eyes 
uncomfortable  or  weak,  he  is  i^robdXAy  far- sighted,  or  astigmatic.  In  - 
any  of  the  cases  the  child's  eyes  should  be  tested  by  a  competent 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  the  proper  glasses  adjusted  to  compensate 
for  the  optical  defect  None  are  too  poor  to  have  this  done,  as  the 
expense  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  even  the  poorest  can  have  such 
an  examination  at  an  ovX-Aoov  free  clinic. 

TYPES. 
No.  I.— (Brilliant).    Test  for  near  vision.    (Should  be  read  at  one  foot.) 

C  rt^iiM  — »MH  f  ■— ■!  9m  |*-h*»in«IH  O^  inN<  ty.    C^  mm  MMgial  kMH^aM  *iM«  tkM  *•«■*•  iris  kak.    tk* «(«r  »  bm  kAiM 

x^m^Ui^mU\»m SmMMmM  btt*  •««.  •«M«MMvlUi«  iMtaaiakM*.  birt»4n4M  k««lUi«  tavvft.    liwi  WHlwIfc— AH^ 

— .t*M»i«iM«ilM> tmmmm»M\A<m*mmUtml^»\wnM^ilkUtBmmmAAmm^*mm.  TktovwM  topkaBwgMfMik  ta«<«r  f^M^wtkAwlk*  w«li^ 

IMP.    nmm4tmvmmmmit^.    TWKiM»M         lil     i    Bitofai  — il»«^  li   Ij    I   ^dtmi%^mtm^Hfm»mmUmmU^^\»^tmmi^m^ 

■HMiitoHltary**.    1WaM«Wtaal«w«ik*ata*MMBaMtM«M«la«*«a|^tailwatH».t*Hlkw«M*.  -— ,^'   n    ,   -   tmm  if 

■>IM.    H  to  k««««*MvkMl  •«««««. 

TESTS   FOR   DISTANT  VISION. 
No.  20. — Should  be  read  at  twenty  feet. 

E  T   O  C  F   D 

To.  30,— Should  be  read  at  thirty  feet. 

FOLD 
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may  continue  to  increase ;  serious  diseases  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
eye  complicate  the  refractive  error ;  and  in  some  cases  there  seems  to 
be  a  malif^ancy  about  the  process,  as  it  may  go  on  to  partial  or 
complete  blindness  from  choroidal  disease^  detachment  of  the  retina, 
or  secondary  glaucoma.  When  these  cases  are  seen  by  an  oculist  in 
time,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  stop  this  eye-work  entirely  for 
sufficient  time  to  permit  an  arrest  of  the  evil  process. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  practical  suggestions': 

ist.  No  child  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools. 

2d.  Children  who  are  convalescing  from  some  serious  constitutional 
trouble,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
malarial  fever,  &c.,  ought  not  to  return  to  their  studies  until  perfecdy 
strong. 

3d.  Children  who  cannot  see  distinctly  at  a  distance,  or  who  show 
a  tendency  to  approximate  the  eyes  to  their  work,  should  have  the 
eyes  examined  by  a  competent  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  proper 
glasses  adjusted. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  for 
one  hour  daily,  as  a  lengthened  break  in  the  hours  of  study,  would 
'  go  far  towards  promoting  health,  and  thereby  lessening  the  dangers 
to  the  eye-sight 

5th.  Teachers  should  pay  strict  attention  and  see  that  the  pupils 
do  not  lean  down  over  their  work,  nor  approximate  the  work  nearer 
than  twelve  inches,  as  this  produces  congestion  of  the  eyes,  followed 
later  by  disease  of  the  inner  coats. 

6th.  Sufficient  interruption  to  study  should  be  had  to  prevent 
fatigue  of  the  eyes,  at  least  ten  minutes  after  every  hour's  work; 
and,  if  possible,  the  hours  of  recreation  should  be  increased ;  during 
classes,  the  eyes  should  be  rested  from  time  to  time  by  looking  away 
from  the  book  or  writing. 

7th.  Children  with  defective  vision  should  be  placed  on  the  seats 
nearest  the  black-board  and  at  the  best  lighted  desks. 

8th.  The  print  in  the  school  books  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
small  pica — ^about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  high. 

9th.  In  the  higher  classes  German  type  should  be  abolished,  as 
German  books  in  Latin  text  can  be  easily  had. 

loth.  There  should  be  proper  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats,  and 
good  light  in  the  school-rooms. 

APPENDIX. 

As  the  teacher  can  do  more  than  either  school  authorities  or  physi- 
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cians  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  school-life  to  vision,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  to  this  short  article  a  few  tests,  to  show  how  to  determine  if  a 
child's  vision  is  good  or  bad. 

Below  we  have  types  No.  i  (Brilliant),  and  Nos.  20  and  30.  Nor- 
mal eyes  can  read  No.  i  at  one  foot;  No.  20  at  twenty  feet;  and  No.  30 
at  thirty  feet,  &c.  If  the  child's  accommodation  is  good,  No.  i  can 
be  read  three  inches  from  the  eyes  at  ten  years,  and  between  that  and 
four  inches  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  If  a  child  cannot  read  No.  20 
at  twenty  feet,  but  can  read  No.  lat  twelve  inches,  he  is  slightly  near- 
sighted;  if  he  cannot  read  No.  i  at  twelve  inches,  but  must  hold  it 
nearer,  and  distant  vision  is  also  bad,  he  is  very  near-sighted,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  complicating  disease  of  the  eye.  If  he  can- 
not read  No.  i  at  all,  it  m^ns  some  disease  of  the  eye  or  irregular 
refraction  (astigmatism).  If  he  can  read  No.  i  and  No.  20  both  at 
their  proper  distance,  but  any  lengthened  reading  makes  the  eyes 
uncomfortable  or  weak,  he  is  probably /ar-^^^/^i^,  or  astigmatic.  In 
any  of  the  cases  the  child's  eyes  should  be  tested  by  a  competent 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  the  proper  glasses  adjusted  to  compensate 
for  the  optical  defect  None  are  too  poor  to  have  this  done,  as  the 
expense  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  even  the  poorest  can  have  such 
an  examination  at  an  out-door /r^^  clinic. 

TYPES. 
No.  I. — (Brilliant).    Test  for  near  vision.    (Should  be  read  at  one  foot.) 
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TESTS   FOR   DISTANT  VISION. 
No.  20. — ^Should  be  read  at  twenty  feet. 

E  T   O  C  F   D 

To.  30,— Should  be  read  at  thirty  feet. 
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may  continue  to  increase ;  serious  diseases  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
eye  complicate  the  refractive  error ;  and  in  some  cases  there  seems  to 
be  a  malif^ancy  about  the  process,  as  it  may  go  on  to  partial  or 
complete  blindness  from  choroidal  disease^  detachment  of  the  retina, 
or  secondary  glaucoma.  When  these  cases  are  seen  by  an  oculist  in 
time,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  stop  this  eye-work  entirely  for 
sufficient  time  to  permit  an  arrest  of  the  evil  process. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  practical  suggestions*: 

ist.  No  child  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools. 

2d.  Children  who  are  convalescing  from  some  serious  constitutional 
trouble,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
malarial  fever,  &c.,  ought  not  to  return  to  their  studies  until  perfecdy 
strong. 

3d.  Children  who  cannot  see  distinctly  at  a  distance,  or  who  show 
a  tendency  to  approximate  the  eyes  to  their  work,  should  have  the 
eyes  examined  by  a  competent  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  proper 
glasses  adjusted. 

4th.  The  establishment  of  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  for 
one  hour  daily,  as  a  lengthened  break  in  the  hours  of  study,  would 
go  far  towards  promoting  health,  and  thereby  lessening  the  dangers 
to  the  eye-sight. 

5th.  Teachers  should  pay  strict  attention  and  see  that  the  pupils 
do  not  lean  down  over  their  work,  nor  approximate  the  work  nearer 
than  twelve  inches,  as  this  produces  congestion  of  the  eyes,  followed 
later  by  disease  of  the  inner  coats. 

6th.  Sufficient  interruption  to  study  should  be  had  to  prevent 
fatigue  of  the  eyes,  at  least  ten  minutes  after  every  hour's  work; 
and,  if  possible,  the  hours  of  recreation  should  be  increased ;  during 
classes,  the  eyes  should  be  rested  from  time  to  time  by  looking  away 
from  the  book  or  writing. 

7th.  Children  with  defective  vision  should  be  placed  on  the  seats 
nearest  the  black-board  and  at  the  best  lighted  desks. 

8th.  The  print  in  the  school  books  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
small  pica — ^about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  high. 

9th.  In  the  higher  classes  German  type  should  be  abolished,  as 
German  books  in  Latin  text  can  be  easily  had. 

loth.  There  should  be  proper  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats,  and 
good  light  in  the  school-rooms. 

APPENDIX. 

As  the  teacher  can  do  more  than  either  school  authorities  or  physi- 
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cians  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  school-life  to  vision,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  to  this  short  article  a  few  tests,  to  show  how  to  determine  if  a 
child's  vision  is  good  or  bad. 

Below  we  have  types  No.  i  (Brilliant),  and  Nos.  20  and  30.  Nor- 
mal eyes  can  read  No.  i  at  one  foot;  No.  20  at  twenty  feet;  and  No.  30 
at  thirty  feet,  &c.  If  the  child's  accommodation  is  good,  No.  i  can 
be  read  three  inches  from  the  eyes  at  ten  years,  and  between  that  and 
four  inches  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  If  a  child  cannot  read  No.  20 
at  twenty  feet,  but  can  read  No.  lat  twelve  inches,  he  is  slightly  near- 
sighted; if  he  cannot  read  No.  i  at  twelve  inches,  but  must  hold  it 
nearer,  and  distant  vision  is  also  bad,  he  is  very  near-sighted,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  complicating  disease  of  the  eye.  If  he  can- 
not read  No.  i  at  all,  it  me^ns  some  disease  of  the  eye  or  irregular 
refraction  (astigmatism).  If  he  can  read  No.  i  and  No.  20  both  at 
their  proper  distance,  but  any  lengthened  reading  makes  the  eyes 
uncomfortable  or  weak,  he  is  probably  ybr-^^^/^^,  or  astigmatic.  In 
any  of  the  cases  the  child's  eyes  should  be  tested  by  a  competent 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  the  proper  glasses  adjusted  to  compensate 
for  the  optical  defect.  None  are  too  poor  to  have  this  done,  as  the 
expense  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  even  the  poorest  can  have  such 
an  examination  at  an  out-door /r^^  clinic. 

TYPES. 
No.  I. — (Brilliant).    Test  for  near  vision.    (Should  be  read  at  one  foot.) 
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(kyernmeDta  and  Balers  of  the  World. 

REPUBLICS. 


COUNTRIES. 


RULER. 


TITLE. 


TERM.   SALARY. 


Andoria | 

Ar^ntine  Repub. . ' 

Bolivia i 

Chili 

Columbia ' 

Costa  Rica i 

Ecuador j 

France  

Guatemala 

Hayti 

Honduras 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Orange  R.  Fr.  Sts. 

Paraguay 

Peru 

San  Domingo 

San  Marino 

San  Salvador 

Switzerland*. 

Transvaal 

United  States 

Uraguay 

Venezuela  


Juarez  Celman 

Senor  D.  G.  Pascheco. 

Jose  M.  Balmaceda 

Don  R.  Nunez 

Gen.  Bernardo  Soto. . . 

Sen.  Caamano 

Jules  Grevy 

Don  Barillas 

Gen.  Salomon 

Gen.  Luci  Borgan 

H.  R.  W.Johnson 

Gen.  Diaz 

Don  Cardenas 

Henry  Brand 

Gen.  Cabellero 

Gen.  Carceres 

Gen.  Henriaux 

(two  presidents) 

Gen.  Menendez 

A.  Dencher 

Paul  Kniger 

Grover  Cleveland 

Gen.  Tajes 

A.  Guzman  Blanco — 


President . 
President . 
President . 
President . 
President. 
President . 
President . 
President. 
President . 
President . 
President . 
President . 
President . 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President. 
President . 
President . 
President. 
President. 
President . 
President. 
President. 


4yrs. 
yyrs. 
d  yrs. 

syrs. 

4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
7  yrs. 


2  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 

syrs 

4  yrs. 


4  yrs. 
6  mo. 
4  yrs, 
lyr.. 


4  yrs 


2  yrs, 


$  2O,000 


i8,ooo 


180,000 


3.a» 
50.000 


MONARCHIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Anam,  or  Co  Chi. 

Arabia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Beloochistan 

Brazil 

Bokhara 

*Burmah 

China 

Denmark 

Germany 


RULER. 


TITLE.      ACCBS.,CIVIL  LIST 


Johannes  II 

Abdur  R.  Khan 

Chang  Mong 

Tribal  chiefs— Emir,  Sheik, 

Franz  Josef  I 

Franz  Josef  I 

Otto  I 

Leopold  II.  

Mir  Khodadak 

Dom  Pedro 

Abdul  Ahad 

Thebau 

Kwan^  Su 

Christian  IX 

Wilhelm  I 


King  ....I  1872  i  Small. 


Ameer. 
Emperor. 
Inman . . . 
Emperor. 
King .... 
King.... 
King .... 
Khan. . . . 
Emperor 
Ameer. . . 

King 1  1878 

Emperor.  I  1875 
King....'  1863 
Emperor.  I  187 1 


'I  1,000,000 


1865 
1831 


4,650,000 


650,000 
145.000 


4,500.000 


277,775 


*  Burmah  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown. 
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COUNTRIES. 


Prussia 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

India 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Madagascar 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

♦Nepal 

Netherlands 

Turkey 

Persia 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sandwich  Islands.. 

Saxony 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Swed.  &  Norway . . 
Wurtemburg 


RULER. 


Wilhelm  I..., 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Georgios 

Umberto  I . . . , 
Hutsu-Hito... 
Ranavalona. . . 

Nicholas 

Hulai  Hassan. 
S.  S.  S.  Jung. . 
William  III.... 
Abdul-Hamid, 
Nassr  Ed  Din. 

Luis  I 

Carol  I 

Alexander  III 

Kalakaua 

Albert 

Milan  I 

Chulalonkom. 
Alfonso  XIIL. 

Oscar  II 

Charles  I 


TITLE,      ACCES.  CIVIL  LIST 


King..,. 
Queen... 
Queen... 
Empress, 
King.... 
King.... 
Mikado. . 
Queen... 
Hospodar 
Sultan. . . 
Maharaja 

King 

Sultan... 
Shah .... 
King.... 

Kmg 

Emperor. 
King.... 
King.... 
King.... 

King 

King.... 
King.... 
King .... 


1861 

1837) 

1837  [ 

1877  J 

1863 

1878 

1867 

1868 


I  1,125,000 

1,925,000 

260,000 
3,070,000 
1,748,000 


1873 


1849 
1876 
1848 
1861 
1881 
1881 
1874 


250,000 
6,000,000 

t20,000,000 

410,000 

230,000 

12,250,000 


1882 
1868 

1874 
1872 
1864 


1400,000 

575.525 


COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


COUNTRIES. 


Algeria 

Borneo 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

.Cape  Colony.... 

Ceylon 

Corea 

Cuba 

Greenland 

Heligoland 

Iceland 

India 

Mozambique 

New  Foundland. 
New  Zealand... 

Porto  Rico 

E.  Roumelia 

Tripoli 

Tunis 


DEPENDENCY  OF 


France 

Germany 

Turkey. 

Great  Britain*'. 
Great  Britain . . 
Great  Britain.. 

China 

Spain 

Great  Britain . . 

Denmark 

Great  Britain . . 

Denmark 

Great  Britain.. 

Portugal 

England 

England 

Spain . 


bpain . . 
Turkey. 
Turkey. 
France . 


GOVERNORS. 


Sultan,  Mumein. 
Prince  Alexander. 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Hon.  Sir  H.  Robinson. 
Sir  Arthur  Hamilton. 
(Kin^). 

(Captain-General). 
Mohamed  Tewfik. 
(Two  Governors). 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  T.  O'Brien. 


Lord  Lytton. 


Sir  John  Glover. 
Sir  William  Jervais. 


Aleko  Pasha. 


Paul  Cambon. 


*  Now  governed  by  a  Prime  Minister,  t  Private  fortune.  A  woman  of  68— Victoria-and  a 
boy  of  17— Kwang  Su^nile  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  •  Victoria,  318,800,000  ; 
Kwang  Sa,  434,600,000.— Rand  McNally's  estimate  of  the  earth's  population,  1,348,700,090. 
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school  organization  will  be  given  daily.  There  will  also  be  daily 
class  exercises  and  practical  drills  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  history  and  map-drawing.  Every  teacher 
is  requested  to  bring  a  memorandum  book,  slate  and  pencil,  and  a 
set  of  text- books  on  the  subjects  named,  together  with  McGuifey's 
Fifth  Reader. 

Board  has  been  secured  at  $2.25  per  week,  or  $8.00  for  the  term  of 
four  weeks,  payable  weekly  in  advance.  This  includes  table  board, 
lodging  and  light.     Washing  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates. 

A  committee  of  reception  and  arrangements  has  been  appointed. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  Secretary,  will  give  prompt  attention  to  all  inquiries 
as  to  accommodations. 

Reduced  rates  of  travel  have  been  secured,  and  certificates  entitling 
the  holders  to  such  reduction  will  be  forwarded  to  teachers  whose 
names  are  enrolled.     For  further  information,  address 

G.  R.  HUFFARD, 

SuperinteTtdent  in  charge^  IVytheville, 


Gommittee  on  School  Laws. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  last  Conference  of  Superintendents, 
and  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  to  appoint  "  one  superintendent  from  each 
congressional  district,  who,  together  with  himself,  shall  constitute  a 
committee  on  revision  of  the  school  laws."  The  following  superin- 
tendents have  been  appointed  members  of  that  committee  (the 
number  indicates  the  congressional  district):  i,  John  E.  Mapp;  2, 
John  T.  West ;  3,  W.  H.  Campbell ;  4,  Dr.  D.  M.  Brown  ;  5,  W.  H. 
Mitchell ;  6,  R.  C.  Saunders ;  7,  D.  P.  Powers  ;  8,  L.  M.  Shumate  ; 
9,  R.  P.  Carson ;  10,  G.  E.  Caskie. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be 
designated  in  due  time,  and  notice  thereof  promptly  given  to  each 
member  of  the  committee.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  suggestions  which  any  county  or  city  superintendent  may 
think  proper  to  make  touching  the  laws  or  regulations  by  which  our 
school  system  is  governed.  Let  every  superintendent  feel,  not  only 
that  he  is  at  liberty,  but  that  it  is  in  a  measure  his  duty,  to  submit 
any  views  or  opinions  which  he  may  have  formed  looking  toward  the 
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improvement  of  our  schools.  Those  who  have  carefully  studied  our 
school  laws  and  regulations,  who  have  experience  in  the  management 
of  our  public  school  system,  and  who,  therefore,  have  been  in  position 
to  observe  minutely  and  thoughtfully  its  practical  workings,  are  the 
proper  persons  to  speak  intelligently  on  this  whole  subject.  We 
cordially  invite  them  to  present  their  views. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  indulge  in  any  harsh  criticism  touching 
our  present  laws.  A  judicious  conservatism  should  prevail  in  their 
revision.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  them  need  to 
be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  others  simplified,  changed  or 
repealed,  and  some  new  laws  enacted.  Our  public  school  system  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  a  thing  of  R:rowth.  New  conditions  arise,  and  new 
provisions  must  be  made,  wisely  made,  to  meet  them. 


Exammations  for  Feabody  Soholarships. 

Examinations  for  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal 
College  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  2d,  1887,  at  Farmville, 
Fredericksburg,  Pearisburg.  (Giles  county,)  Strasburg,  (Shenandoah 
county.)  They  will  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
conductors  of  the  several  institutes  held  at  the  above-named  places. 
All  applicants  for  these  examinations  can  select  which  place  they 
prefer.  "  There  will  be  forwarded  to  the  conductors  of  the  several 
institutes  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  have  complied  with  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  stated  In  the  circulars  relating  to  these  exami- 
nations.   No  others  can  be  examined. 


Virginia  Qradnates  of  the  Nashville  Normal  GoUege* 

From  a  report  made  by  Professor  Benj.  B.  Penfield,  acting  presi- 
dent, it  appears  that  the  following-named  Virginia  students,  holding 
Peabody  scholarships,  graduated  at  the  Nashville  Normal  College  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  i886-'7 : 

Martha  H.  Chapman,  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Virginia. 
Martha  W.  Coulling,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Byrdie  Lee  Hill,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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J.  Wiilard  Brister,  Petersburg*  Virginia. 
Daniel  S.  Good,  Mount  Jackson,  Virginia. 
Samuel  N.  Hurst,  Radford  Furnace,  Virginia. 
Asa  G.  Parr,  JefTersonton,  Virginia. 
Philip  M.  Tyler,  Onancock,  Virginia. 


All  students  who  attend  the  Nashville  Normal  College  on  Peabody 
scholarships,  are  bound  by  contract  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  respective  States.  We  have  now  quite  a 
number  of  graduates  of  that  institution  in  Virginia.  They  have  had 
exceptionally  favorable  opportunities  for  fitting  themselves  for  their 
chosen  profession  of  teaching.  The  special  object  of  that  school  is 
to  furnish  the  scholarship  and  the  training  necessary  to  make  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  teachers.  Therefore  its  graduates  ought  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  eligible  positions. 


The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agrionltural  Institnte.— Speoial 

Gourse. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal,  has  kindly  furnished  us  a  report 
showing  that  forty-nine  colored  teachers  attended  the  special  course 
of  instruction  given  at  the  Hampton  Institute  from  May  23d  to  June 
loth.  Accommodations  could  not  be  provided  for  more  this  year. 
These  teachers,  when  they  return  to  the  schoolroom,  will  fed  the 
practical  benefits  derived  from  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  at 
Hampton.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  General  Armstrong  con- 
templates providing  such  a  special  course  for  teachers  every  year. 
In  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  matter  he  says  :  "  Count  on  u^  for  all  we 
can  do  in  this  line.'' 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers^  Stationers^  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,   RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

AI.FRED  nil^LiIAmS  A  CO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  FayettOTille  Street,  Baleigh.  N,  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TNTENDINCI  ADVERTISEIIS   should  ad- 

^  dreai 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sprooe  Atre«t.  lV«w  Tork  dtjr* 

For  8ELE0T  LIST  of  1,000  Hewspapeis. 

Will  be  sent  FREE  on  appHcation. 

IT    STAlsTDS    j&JT   THE   HEAT). 
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THE  LISHT-RiniNIN& 

DOMESTIC  I 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

-  is  now  introducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  haa 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heine  placed  with 
each  '* Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
The«e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  '*  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
qnestion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agenui  wanted.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Maohine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

N«wspap«r  AdvertisiBf  BarMia, 

to  8pnic«  St.,  N«w  York. 

8«n4  10  eta.  for  176  Pago  Pamphlet. 

Y^  ANTED.^Teachers  and  Students  seeking 
positions,  to  send  for  my 

f  eellF  Report  of  Vacaitcifs  in  Schools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER.  Jfyr., 

Logansport,  Ind. 


Richmond  College. 

Ntxt  8«Mion  September  aad,  1887,  to 
June  aist,  18S8. 


Eight  independent  schools,  completely 
manned  and  well  equipped ;  good  library  and 
museum ;  special  courses  of  lectures ;  health- 
ful location,  attractive  grounds,  elegant  balls 
and  class-rooms,  large  and  airy  dormitories; 
high  standards,  penonal  and  scholastic,  and 
the  best  social  and  religious  surroundings 

Expenses  of  non-resident  student,  IS7.50 ; 
of   resident,  about  ^200    for    nine    months 


For  catalogue  with  full  information  as  to 
organization,  courses  of  instruction,  degrees, 
fees,  &c.,  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty^ 
Rickmcnd^  Va. 
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STUDY.  LATIN  sad 
QRBBK  at  SIGHT-use 
the  ^'INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICS.*'  Sample  page 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.  C 
Db  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (M)  1102  Walnut 
Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGIiriA. 


LiTKRARY,  SciBMTinC,  AlfD  PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENTS, 

Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Encineerinc,  and  Agrioultiire. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tnitioa  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  rsoge 
from  1 1 79  to  ^248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LUD.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

,^^,^  P.  O.  University  ef  VIrglfila. 
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The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship, 

Adopted  May  13,  1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND   BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  b  free  from  technicality,  and  sabsUtutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
if,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  tn  expose  but  obe  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dosen,  $x.ao ; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dosen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 

Qenersl  Southern  Agent,  z6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  MenUl  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography..^  60 

Maory's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Mi4^mand,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEA0HER8 
WZTHOUT   CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  FOX,  Manager. 
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\  A  fORC  F  STF  R'S  '"'^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ 

Unabridged Qi^To  bictioitabt 

DICTIONARY 

English  Language. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

DENISON'S   PATENT   INDEX. 

EDITION  OF  1887  CONTAINS  THOUSANDS  OF  WORDS 
NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER. 

ENLARGED   BY  THE   ADDITION    OF    A    NEW   PRONOUNCING  BIO- 

GRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  ncarlv  12.000  pcreona^jes,  and  a  NEW 

PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD,  noting  and 

locating  over  lojooo  places.     Containing  also  over 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  NEW  WORDS, 

RECRNTLY  ADDED,  TOGETHER  WITH 

A  Table  of  Five  Thousand  Words  in  General  Use, 
With  their  Synonymes. 

Illustrated  with  Wood-Cuts  and  fuILpage  plates.  The  NATIONAL  STAND- 
ARD OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Every  edition  of  Longfellow,  Holmes. 
Bryant,  Irving,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  authors,  follows  Worcester. 
"  It  presents  the  usage  of  all  great  English  writers.'*  It  i<  the  authority  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  uf  the  National  Departments  at 
Washington. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  :  "  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  constantly  lain 
on  my  table  for  daily  use,  and  Webster's  reposed  on  my  shelves  Tor  occasional  con- 
sultation." 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  Pronunciation.— Worcester's  Dictionary, 
presents  the  accepted  usage  of  our  best  public  speakers,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the 
standard  by  our  leading  orators — Everett,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Garfield,  Hillard,  and 
others.     Most  clergymen  and  lawyers  use  Worcester  as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

The  Standard  at  the  University  of  Virginia.—"  In  i860,  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  adopted  Worcester  as  their  standard,  and  are  now  stronger 
than  ever  in  their  adherence  to  it  as  their  «candard.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  taken  Irom  the  record  of  the  University : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860. 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  *  Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords 
the  most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

"  *  Resolved^  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.*    They  were  passed." 

WORCESTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELL- 
ING, PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.  WORCESTER'S  DICl'ION- 
ARIES  were  adopted  June  ist,  1886,  for  excluMve  use  in  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 
These  dictionaries  contain  more  words  than  any  others  of  similar  grade.  Adopted 
and  used  in  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
Worcester,  Lowell,  and  hundreds  of  cities  And  towns  throughout  the  United  States 
and   Canada.      Recently   adopted   for  North  Carolina  and  West   Virginia.     Used 
exclusively  in  the  Boston  schools.     Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  fall  lists  of 
otur  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Publishers; 

715  and,  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Ready  August  16th 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers. 

FBE8H  AID  INTEBESTIia  BEADDfO  MATTEB  AT  LOW  PSIOEd. 

Ghimpla  Copy  sad 
IntnfdactioD  Erloe. 

McGvflf^s  Altemato  First  Reader,  8opp...i I0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp. 25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader^  176  pp 3S 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  p£. 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey^s  AlUmatt  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  tuidiHonal  reading  where 
SM£h  reading  matter  is  desired,  supplementing  any  series  JH  use,  or  alUmating  with 
a.   McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  may  also  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  McQuffey*s 
RiCviflad  Readefn»  which  are  onequaled  in  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every- 
day words,  perfectly  familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  tegard 
to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unusnal  substitutes ;  for  example,  the  word  "  horse  " 
is  used  rather  than  "  nag  "  or  *«  cob." 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive,  and  well 
adapted  to  aid  the  mental  and  mora!  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
their  nse  as  exercises  in  composition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to 
their  use  in  furnishing  themes  for  composition. 

Sn^estions  are  made  for  instruction  in  tmngUAge  lesnons  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Alternate  Readers.  Definitioiui  are  introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third 
Reader,  and  continued  through  the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader,  and 
will  be  found  especially  valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of 
English  Literature  as  a  separate  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or 
supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be 
vsed  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousafid  Saperintendents  and  Principals  of  scIioOIb,  and 
other  persons  well  qaalil^ed,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  Mc« 
Onfiiiy's  Alternate  Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during  the 
progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of 
all  schools. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG&  CO.,Publishers,Cincinnati,0. 


NEARLY  A  HALF    CENTURY  OF  SUCCESS. 


AT  r.o  time  since  the  establisbmeat  of  this  House  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
present  firm  in  1838,  has  it  been  more  aXirc  to  the  want»of  the  educational  pablic 
than  it  is  to-day.  Dunng  this  period  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  psodnction  and  im- 
provement of  Elementary  and  High  School  Text-Books.  Of  authors,  whose  dass- 
books  have  become  famous  in  the  hands  of  the  6rm,  may  be  mentioned — 

Charles  Davies,  J.  Madison  Watson,  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Tames  Monteith,  Stephen  W. 

Clark,  Alphonso  Wood,  W.  G.  Peck,  Joseph  Ficklin,  C.  S.  Jepson,  Jerome 

Allen,  Charles  N.  Cleveland,  Charles  Northend,  Dav.  Page,  J.  K. 

B.  Sill,  Edward  Searing,  and  James  H.  Worman, 


Soch  volumes  as  the  following  have  won  for  themselves  a  NmtloDnl  Rejpatation: 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers.    «'  The  Educational  Gems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

BARNES'  BRIEF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Largest  sale  on  record  in  1886. 

BARNES  'NEW  GEO  GRAPHIES. 

Two  Numbers.     Equalled  by  none  in  Accaracy  and  Beau^. 

MONTEITH' S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Peer  and  Companion  of  the  above  series.    Cheapest  and  Latest. 


Barnes'  New  Arithmetic ;  two  numbers ;  a  minimum  of  theory  and  maximum  of  practice. 
A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States;  an  exceptionally  taking  book.  Barnes' 
Short  Studies,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  and  SilPs  Essentials  of  Grammar; 
excellent  language  lessons.   Barnes'  Penmanship;  creating  a  revolution 
in  style  and  price.     Ward's  Business  Forms ;  a  great  hit.     Barnes' 
Popular  Drawing  Books;   a  complete  and   practical  series. 
Steele's  Sciences  ;  a  series  on  the  one-term  plan  in  seven 
volumes.     Pathfinder  Series  of  Hygiene ;  three  vol- 
umes, meeting  recent  legislation  regarding  the 
effects  of    Alcohol   and    other  narcotics. 
General,  Ancient,  and  Modem  Histo- 
ries, in  short  and  attractive  courses. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  great  cost  and  represent  the  result  of  long 
experience.  With  such  books  any  school  is  admirably  equipped,  and  many  more 
years  will  pass  before  a  set  really  better  in  any  essential  reqiiUsiite  will  appear. 
Teachers  and  school  officiab  are  invited  to  call  upon  us  at  any  of.oar  agencies,  or 
send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue.  Specimen  pages  free.  Returnable  samples  oa 
application. 

Ill  ft  113  William  St..  N«  Y.,  1026  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 

365  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 

aa  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 
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Industrial  Education  or  Manual  Training 

MAY  BE  BEST  BEGUN  OR  ITS  FOUNDATION  LAID  BY  THE  USE  OF 

WHITE'S  1ID0STRIALDRAW1I6 


This  popular  series,  alretdy  widely  and  favorably  knowo,  has  jttst  been  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  revised,  and  now  represent?  the  best  thought  and  practice  iii  this 
important  branch. "  The  books  contain  only  such  work  as  is  directly  edacational  in  its 
character,  and  which  leads,  without  waste  of  time,  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  is  essential  to  every  artisan  or  ]>erson  employing  such.     In  a  word, 

WBITS'S  INSUSTSIAL  SBAWXNd.SSVISBS,  is 

THE  SIMPLEST, 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL, 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE, 

THE  MOST  EASILY  TAUGHT 

6r  any  existing  system.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  work  for  the  first  year  of  school 
life  the  books  arc  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  i  upward.  There  are  no  cards, 
exereise  books,  or  manuals,  but  each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and^to  be  followed  in 
order  in  the  series. 


X08   i,  ^,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  will  be  ready  June  SOth;  the 
remaining  numbers  to  follow  shortly. 


ooxmB©i»oxTi>Basra»  sot.ioiTEi>. 


Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 

Z49  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago^  753  &  755 ^Broadway  N.  Y. 
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What  Shall  I  do  With  mT  Boy? 
By  John  MacMullen. 

The  number  of  our  studies  has  increased  so  much,  and  the  demands 
of  all  kinds  upon  the  human  brain  are  so  much  more  numerous  than 
they  were,  that  education  has  become  a  very  much  more  complicated 
affair. 

About  fifty  years  spent  in  teaching  have  enabled  me  to  try  many 
plans,  as  well  as  to  see  others  tried,  and  I  propose  to  give  the  best 
advice  I  can  as  to  the  momentous  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  with 
my  boy  ?  " 

First  of  all,  give  him  health,  for  without  health  he  can  do  nothing. 
The  parent  or  the  teacher  that  urges  the  brain  of  a  sick  boy  is  a 
monster  either  of  ignorance  or  of  evil,  and  the  greater  demands  now 
made  upon  the  brain  require  just  so  much  greater  care  on  our  part 
to  keep  it  in  the  highest  condition. 

The  laws  of  health  are  few  and  simple.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
get  people  to  follow  them. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  good,  plain  food,  properly  cooked,  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  a  skin  properly  cared  for  by  washing 
and  rubbing,  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  hi(2:h  health  and  for  a  long 
and  useful  life,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  weakness  of  poor 
human  nature  is  more  decidedly  shown  than  in  our  constant  over- 
eating and  under-exercising,  and  our  suffering  in  consequence 
thereof. 

If  you  can  send  your  boy  to  a  school  with  a  gymnasium  or  play- 
room^ attached,  do  so.  If  you  have  the  means  let  him  learn  boxing 
and  dancing,  as  well  as  single  stick  and  fencing,  provided  he  does 
the  last  two  as  much  with  the  left  hand  as  the  right,  otherwise  he 
will  be  developed  much  more  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

Beside  strengthening  and  developing  the  body,  these  exercises 
have  an  excellent  moral  effect.  They  entirely  prevent  all  morbid 
desires  or  passions,  and  give  a  manly  tone  to  ideas  and  to  actions. 
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Let  your  boy  be  also  taught,  or  let  him  teach  himself,  those  various 
simple  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  that  can  best  be  made  in  his 
bedroom  at  night  or  in  the  morning,  when  his  clothing  is  loose  and 
his  limbs  are  freest  They  are  called  free  gymnastics,  or  (by  the 
Germans)  chamber  gymnastics. 

These  will  render  him  independent  of  all  gymnasiums  and  of  all 
teachers.  No  matter  where  he  may  be  he  can  always  insure  himself 
sufficient  exercise,  and  prevent  any  evil  effect  of  sedentary  employ- 
ment, especially  if  he  will  practice  the  four  simple  movements  called 
the  "  set  up  drill,"  which  are  used  in  all  the  armies  of  the  world  to 
straighten  up  the  stooping  clod-hopper  into  the  erect  soldier. 

Another  mode  of  exercising  is  from  within,  by  means  of  deep 
breathing,  that  is,  by  expanding  the  chest  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
holding  it  so  expanded  as  long  as  nature  will  allow. 

This  exercise  is  more  and  more  eloquently  advocated  by  some  of 
our  physical  educationists,  and  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  en 
abling  us  to  exercise  and  expand  our  chests  and  lungs  without  attract- 
ing observation,  even  in  a  car  or  in  a  church. 

The  young  man  who  increases  the  capacity  of  his  chest  by  frequent 
deep  breathing  is  not  only  fortifying  himself  against  pneumonia  and 
consumption,  but  is  adding  to  the  power  and  depth  of  his  voice,  so 
that  he  can  use  it  more  effectually  for  any  purpose  that  he  chooses. 

As  to  fresh  air,  it  has  well  been  said  that  a  man  should  be  as  choice 
of  the  air  he  breathes  as  of  the  food  he  eats. 

Bad  air  is  a  constant  poison,  while  good  air  is  a  steady  tonic  and 
the  best  of  tonics.  Good,  red,  healthy  blood  cannot  be  produced  in 
the  lungs  when  they  are  filled  with  the  exhalations  of  many  people 
and  unwholesome  effluvia  from  many  sources.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  fresh  air  in  a  large  city,  and  even  in  a  large  village,  or  in 
your  own  house,  it  is  often  not  fresh  on  account  of  deficient  drainage. 

If.  you  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  city,  try  hard  to  have  your  boy 
get  outside  of  it  for,  at  least,  one  hour  per  day.  Let  his  Saturday 
holiday  be  devoted  as  much  as  possible  to  this  great  restorer,  and 
half  the  blessed  Sunday  should  be  given  also,  if  need  be,  to  teach 
him  obedience  to  the  wise  laws  of  his  Creator  about  his  body,  which 
is  the  temple  of  his  soul. 

As  to  the  skin,  we  are  told  that  a  full-grown  man  discharges  from 
his  cuticle,  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  ounces 
(one  and  one-eighth  to  one  and  one-fourth  pounds)  of  solid  matter, 
by  insensible  perspiration,  which  is  going  on  constantly.  If  this  be 
not  removed,  either  by  rubbing  or  washing,  or  both,  the  skin  is  clogged 
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and  its  undone  work  makes  an  additional  burden  for  the  intti«tin««i 
the  kidneys  or  the  lungs. 

Supposing  that  you  have  done  all  you  can  to  Insure  the  hetiUh  <^ 
your  boy,  let  us  now  consider  what  you  can  do  for  his  brain  edueti* 
tion. 

This  cannot  commence  too  soon.  In  fact,  it  commenced  at  his 
birth,  and  is  constandy  going  on.  Your  duty  is  to  help  it  and  direct 
it. 

Though  home  education  should  continue  as  long  as  possible,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  of  course,  before  he  goes  to  school, 

He  has  three  sources  of  information— observation,  conversation 
and  books.  As  to  the  first,  take  him  about  with  you  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Enlarge,  as  much  as  you  can,  his  field  of  observation.  The 
more  things  you  give  him  to  compare,  the  more  he  will  lesrn,  the 
g^reater  will  be  his  experience  in  any  given  time,  and  the  more  ex- 
panded will  be  his  views.  Let  him  read,  or  have  read  to  him,  the 
story  of  £y€s  and  No  Eyes,  showing  how  much  more  one  boy  ob- 
served than  another,  although  both  went  over  the  same  ground 
together ;  and  get  him  into  the  habit  of  giving  an  account  of  whst 
he  sees,  so  as  to  get  command  of  language,  as  well  as  to  fix  the  fdcti 
more  firmly  in  his  head. 

As  to  conversation,  answer  all  his  questions  promptiy,  pleasantly, 
and  with  sufficient  fiiUness,  but  do  not  over-load  him  with  Uh)  mucrh 
information  at  one  time.  Follow  his  lead  as  much  as  possible,  and 
stop  short  when  he  seems  to  have  enough.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  too  impatient  at  the  number  of  his  questions,  or  at  his  heedlessness 
and  apparent  folly. 

Try  to  remember  that  he  is  a  little  savage,  born  into  a  high  nUait* 
of  civilization,  and  that  all  these  complicated  results  that  surnmnd 
him  excite  his  constant  wonder,  and  impel  him  to  ask  their  causes. 

Yon  are  accustomed  to  them.  To  you  they  are  no  Ufn^^i^r  myntr,' 
ries;  bat  to  him  his  very  dothing  is  a  mystery.and  also  the  h//iis#^  in 
wfaidi  he  Kves.  Why  should  he  not  ask  innumerable  questi//n«,  ami 
why  should  they  not  be  pleasandy ,  clearly  and  inf^trudi vely  ^tmwnft&A  7 
If  yon  have  not  the  time  and  the  potieoce,  try  hard  t^  get  s</rmr  fftm 
dsetodoiL 

*' Robinson  Crusoe''  is  necessanly  one  ^A  a  boy's  bg¥fjf\t0t  \^ffM%^ 
kx  that  workl-renowned  instmctrx  te^js  \tffm  h^  tM^fUi  bis  own  p^M 
and  pans  and  kettles,  and  his  own  clrxi^n^  and  t^  ^/wn  hf^^^,. 

If  yoa  can  hare  yoax  hoy  as  tatgtrff/t  iLU/mW^x*''  ^  fiU^:'^  mh^/A 
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at  five,  you  need  hot  fear  about  his  education,  for  he  will  get  it  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles. 

When  he  begins  his  school  do  not  consider  your  duties  as  one  of 
the  home  educators  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  you  should  show 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  his  studies. 

You  should  ask  about  each  one  particularly  whenever  you  can 
spare  the  time,  and  you  should  make  it  a  special  point  to  compliment 
him  furiously  whenever  your  conscience  will  allow.  Praise  is  always 
pleasant,  and  it  is  infinitely  superior  in  its  effects  to  blame. 

Above  all,  try  to  show  him  from  your  own  daily  experiences,  or 
from  those  of  your  fellow-men,  the  pleasure  and  usefulness  of  the 
different  kinds  of  knowledge.  A  short  story,  a  little  personal  history, 
a  recent  incident,  a  fresh  application  of  past  wisdom,  give  life  and 
interest  to  all  studies.  They  link  the  boy  to  the  man,  and  show  that 
the  little  school  is  really  one  of  the  small  ante-chambers  of  the  great 
world  without. 

If  you  have  no  choice,  and  must  send  him  to  a  public  school,  secure 
him,  if  you  can,  a  place  in  that  public  school  where  the  best  teacher 
is,  and  find  this  out  by  a  personal  visit  to  her  class,  so  that  you  may 
see  her  method  of  instruction.  Follow  as  closely  as  you  can  his 
footsteps  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  in  you  lies, 
his  learning  anything  that  he  must  afterward  unlearn. 

Visit  his  schoolroom  frequently,  or  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  you, 
so  that  you  may  see  that  everything  is  done  for  proper  ventilation 
and  for  cleanliness.  Bad  companions,  also,  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  avoided  by  observing  those  whose  seats  are  nearest,  and  asking 
the  teacher  of  the  class  to  change  his  place  if  it  should  seem  desir- 
able. 

Children  sometimes  get  bad  habits  at  a  very  early  age.  I  once  had 
a  pupil  of  nine  who,  when  he  came  to  my  school,  suffered  frdm  a  bad 
habit  which  he  must  have  learned  from  his  companions. 

When  a  teacher  notices  that  a  child  is  carefully  looked  after  by 
judicious  parents  she  naturally  pays  more  attention  to  it,  and  the  child 
thus  profits  more. 

If  you  have  a  choice  and  can  afford  to  send  your  boy  to  a  private 
school,  then  comes  the  question,  which  is  best  for  him,  a  public  school, 
a  private  school  or  private  teaching  ? 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  public  schools  are : 

I.  That  they  are  more  democratic  or  republican  than  private 
schools. 
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2.  As  a  man  has  to  come  into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  men  in 
after  life,  he  should  become  accustomed  to  this  while  young. 

3.  There  is  a  regular,  fixed  drill  in  all  the  studies,  which  will  give 
him  precise  habits. 

The  arguments  against  them  are  : 

1.  As  the  classes  range  fi-om  thirty  to  eighty,  the  average  being 
about  sixty,  each  pupil  gets  only  one*sixtieth  of  the  attention  of  the 
teacher. 

2.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  individual  attention  or  individual 
development 

3.  There  is  a  necessary  ignorance  outside  of  the  line  of  drill. 

4.  There  may  be  danger,  of  course,  of  vulgar  or  vicious  com« 
panions. 

5.  Where  there  is  over  crowding  the  air  must  be  deadly. 

6.  There  may  be  more  danger  from  contagious  diseases. 

7.  The  shameful  neglect  of  all  physical  education  in  all  our  public 
schools. 

One  day  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  that  the  drill  in  the  public  schools 
was  excellent,  but  if  you  took  one  of  their  pupils  one  inch  outside  of 
his  drill  he  was  lost. 

Not  long  after  this,  one  of  my  old  college  chums  brought  his  boy 
to  me,  and  said  that  he  had  been  educating  his  boy  in  the  public 
schools,  but  had  changed  his  mind  and  now  wished  to  have  him  pre- 
pared for  college. 

I  found,  on  trial,  that  what  had  been  stated  was  strictly  true.  In 
the  line  of  his  drill  this  boy  was  ahead  of  mine,  but  outside  of  it  he 
was  curiously  deficient 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  private  schools  are  : 

1.  Greater  individual  attention. 

2.  A  wider  range  of  studies. 

3.  Better  chance  for  ventilation. 

4.  Less  danger  from  contagion. 

5.  Freedom  to  choose  special  studies. 

6.  Greater  liberty  of  choice  in  the  schools  which  are  of  different 
patterns. 

7.  Better  companions. 

The  arguments  against  them  are : 

I.  That  the  scholars  and  teachers  are  not  under  the  same  pressure 
as  in  the  public  schoob,  and,  therefore,  in  some  cases  may  not  work 
so  lug-d. 
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2.  As  there  is  not  a  definite  drill  in  each  study,  the  exceUence  of 
the  school  depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  teacher. 
The  advantages  of  private  teaching  are  : 

1.  A  better  opportunity  for  superintending  and  directing  studies. 

2.  More  absolute  choice  of  studies. 

3.  Choice  of  the  kind  of  discipline. 

'  4.  Avoidance  of  all  danger  as  to  companions. 
The  disadvantages  are : 

1.  Want  of  emulation. 

2.  Loss  of  the  pleasure  of  companionship. 

3.  The  loss  of  valuable  lessons  in  keeping  one's  temper  in  managing 
others,  and  in  getting  along  with  them,  as  to  selfishness,  generosity 
and  prodigality,  and  in  the  workings  of  human  nature  generally. 

4.  The  terrible  feeling  of  monotony  that  comes  after  a  while  from 
keeping  company  with  grown  people  only,  and  seeing  such  a  limited 
number  of  faces  every  day. 

The  question  of  discipline  b,  perhaps,  next  in  importance.  This 
cannot  be  commenced  too  soon.  A  child  can,  and  should,  be  taught 
obedience  long  before  you  can  reason  with  it,  and  the  longer  you 
leave  this  lesson  untaught  the  harder  it  is  to  teach. 

Any  parent  that  does  not  teach  his  child,  as  soon  as  possible,  prompt 
obedience,  b  guilty  of  treason  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  child, 
and  of  the  community  in  which  it  lives. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  corporal  punishment.  I  was  so  well  educated 
in  this  direction  that,  finally,  I  could  stand  and  take,  without  wincing, 
any  flogging  that  my  teacher  could  give  me.  When  he  saw  this  he 
gave  it  up,  and  we  got  along  together  sufficiently  well  thereafter.  At 
that  time,  if  I  had  been  able,  I  should  have  knocked  him  down  and 
kicked  him,  but  he  was  quite  a  strong  man  and  I  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit. 

A  better  revenge  came  to  me  in  after  days,  when  I  was  myself  a 
young  teacher.  He  knew  that  I  had  been  carefully  trained  in  elocu- 
tion, and  asked  me  if  I  could  teach  this  in  his  school  for  two  hours 
each  week.  I  arranged  so  as  to  make  this  engagement,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  managing,  in  his  own  school,  a  class  of  his  bo3rs,  that 
he  said  he  could  not  get  along  with  without  flogging,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  not  one  of  them  was  flogged  or  punished  in  any  way  during 
the  entire  school  year.  My  secret  was  that  I  kept  them  all  so  pleas- 
antly occupied  that  they  had  none  of  the  temptations  of  idleness,  and 
I  treated  them  with  so  much  consideration,  accompanied  by  sufficient 
firmness,  that  we  never  had  any  trouble. 
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AU  boys  wish  to  find  out  whether  those  in  authority  have  the 
necessary  backbone.  When  this  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
they  usually  settle  down  to  their  work,  and  the  machinery  of  educa- 
tion goes  on. 

Wrong  actions  come  necessarily  from  wrong  notions.  The  best 
way,  therefore,  to  change  conduct  is  to  change  ideas.  This,  of 
course,  must  first  be  attempted  by  patient  reasoning.  If  this  should 
not  succeed,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  give  plenty  of  time  for 
solitary  reflection. 

A  healthy  boy  shut  up  in  a  room  "  to  think  it  over  "  soon  gets 
tired  of  the  process,  provided  he  has  been  justly  treated. 

This  last  point,  however,  is  just  where  so  many  parents  and  so  many 
teachers  fail.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  more  divine  than 
simple,  even-handed  justice. 

The  burning  indignation  that  flames  up  in  the  youthful  heart  against 
injustice  is  a  grand  and  noble  thing,  provided  that  it  is  right,  and  the 
greatest  possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  this  matter. 

Solitary  reflection,  with  nothing  to  irritate  him,  will  soon  bring  a 
boy  to  reason,  but  he  must  see  in  you  no  sign  of  flinching.  If  you 
once  tell  him  that  he  must  stay  by  himself  until  he  comes  to  some 
conclusion,  or  if  you  tell  him  that  he  will  be  shut  up  in  the  "  Reflec- 
tory''  half  an  hour  for  the  first  offence,  one  hour  for  the  next,  and 
so  on,  you  may  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  but  he  must  see  no  sign 
of  weakness. 

Rewards,  however,   are  better  than  punishments.      Hearty  and 
unstinted  praise,  when  really  deserved,  making  him  a  bow,  shaking 
hands  with  him,  giving  him  pleasure  in  any  way  that  you  can  think —  . 
all  these  are  heart- warming  and  encouraging,  and  will  urge  him  on- 
ward in  the  right  direction. 

Military  discipline  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  in  the  military  schools 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  the  literary  part  appeared 
always  inferior  to  the  military. 

In  every  school,  however,  there  should  always  be  some  degree  of 
miUtary  command,  and  each  pupil  should  be  made  in  turn  '*  Officer 
of  the  Day,"  for  few  things  are  more  improving  to  a  boy  than  to 
accustom  him  to  command,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  resist  its  tempta- 
tions and  its  excesses,  and  be  better  prepared  to  obey  when  he  finds 
how  much  trouble  the  want  of  prompt  obedience  may  cause. 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are,  of  course,  at  the  foundation, 
and  in  these  you  can  do  much  for  him.    No  matter  what  school  he 
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goes  to,  or  who  teaches  him,  let  him  read  to  you  occasionally,  if  for 
only  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  be  sure  to  see  to  it  that  he  moves 
his  lips  freely,  pulls  back  vigorously  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
sticks  out  his  under  jaw  sufficiently  when  the  syllable  requires  it. 

Let  him  understand  that  'syllables  and  words  do  not  tumble  out 
ready  made,  but  must  be  shaped  as  they  come  out  With  very  little 
labor  and  time  on  you  part  you  can  insure  for  him  a  dear  and  distinct 
enunciation  that  will  be  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  others  all  his  life. 

If  you  will  let  him  write  for  you  occasionally,  and  see  that  he  writes 
a  legible  hand,  you  will  prevent  profeinity  and  loss  of  time.  The 
best  rule  in  this  matter  is  to  allow  no  letter  to  pass  that  cannot  be 
recognized  immediately  by  itself  without  any  aid  from  the  other 
letters. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  one  of  those  interesting  papers  in  the 
Forum,  endded  "  How  I  was  Educated,"  says  that  he  was  largely 
indebted  in  this  study  to  his  elder  brother,  who  always  maintained 
that  any  one  who  disliked  arithmetic,  or  could  not  get  along  with  it, 
had  never  been  properly  taught  common  fractions  and  the  rule  of 
three. 

This  accords  with  my  experience.  All  through  my  youthful  life 
arithmetic  was  one  of  my  bugbears.  It  was  only  when  I  began  to 
teach,  and  had  to  learn  arithmetic  all  over,  from  the  very  beginning, 
that  I  saw  how  it  should  be  taught,  and  one  of  the  consequences  has 
been  to  give  me  any  amount  of  patience  required  in  teaching  it.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  your  boy  well  started  in  this  study. 
No  pains  and  no  patience  should  be  thought  too  great  to  enable  him 
to  master  thoroughly  these  two  things. 

Question  him  whenever  you  can,  and  do  not  find  too  much  fault 
with  him  for  stupid  answers.  A  question  asked  by  one  person  is 
very  seldom  exacdy  the  same  as  when  asked  by  another,  and  the 
different  surroundings,  as  well  as  sometimes  the  mere  anxiety  to  answer 
correctly,  will  confuse  the  young  intellect  and  make  it  seem  paralyzed. 
It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  your  boy,  or  of  his  teacher,  by  such  results, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  show : 

Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  call  at  a  certain  house  to  see  about 
preparing  a  young  man  for  the  entrance  examination  of  Columbia 
College.  It  was  about  7  P.  M.,  in  warm  weather,  and  all  the  family 
were  out  on  the  front  steps  when  I  called.  While  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  young  man  knew  about  interest  I  asked  him  a  quesdon  diat 
he  did  not  answer  at  once.    The  impatient  father  said,  "  Why,  my 
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son!   Can't  you  answer  that?''  and  immediately  gave,  himself,  a 
wrong  answer. 

I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  then,  intending  to  teach  the  true 
answer  at  another  time. 

When  I  was  giving  my  pupil  his  first  leisson,  he  said:  "Mr.  M , 

did  my  father  give  you  the  correct  answer  to  your  question  last 
evening?" 

"No,  he  did  not/'  said  I,  "but  I  thought  it  best  not  to  set  him 
right  before  you  all." 

"  Well,  sir,  after  you  had  gone,  my  brother-in-law  discussed  the 
matter  with  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  wrong." 

Now,  here  was  a  Wall  Street  broker,  accustomed  to  calculate 
interest  every  day  of  his  life,  and  who  could  fan  surpass  me  in  rapidity 
in  answering  the  ordinary  questions  about  interest,  who  yet  broke 
down  when  asked  in  an  unusual  way. 

One  way  of  establishing  a  primary  school  is  for  persons  living  on 
the  same  block,  so  that  there  need  be  no  crossing  of  streets,  to  dub 
together,  and  hire  a  primary  teacher.  The  Normal  College  is  sup- 
pl3ring  us  every  year  with  so  many  well-qualified  young  teachers  that 
one  of  them  can  be  secured  for  five  doUrs  per  week  to  teach  fi-om 
nine  to  twelve.  Small  children  could  thus  have  good  teaching  near 
home,  and  companionship  efaough  to  secure  emulation. 

When  your  boy  gets  larger,  if  he  still  remains  at  the  public  school, 
continue  to  look  after  his  health  with  unremitting  vigilance,  and  to 
interest  him  in  every  way  in  his  studies. 

If  you  give  him  weekly  pocket-money,  make  it  a  percentage  of  his 
school-marks,  and  see  that  he  calculates  it  correcdy  for  himself. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  him  keep  an  account  of  his  expenses, 
with  a  weekly  balance,  and  also  a  journal.  The  formation  of  this 
daily  habit  is  worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  may  take.  If  he  * 
should  afterward  recollect  something  that  he  should  have  put  down 
on  a  particular  day,  show  him  how  to  make  a  forward  reference  to  a 
certain  passage  from  that  day,  and,  after  he  has  written  out  what  he 
has  to  say,  to  make  a  backward  reference  to  the  date. 

If  you  wish  to  select  for  him  a  private  school,  recollect  that  the 
best  information  about  any  school  is  obtained  from  an  intelligent  boy 
who  has  been  through  it.  Next  best  to  this,  is  to  go,  or  get  some  one 
to  go,  to  hear  a  recitation  there,  and  to  see  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  school. 

If  you  have  the  money  to  spare,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  a 
teacher  to  help  your  boy  with  his  lessons  after  school,  so  that  he  may 
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be  assured  of  sufficient  time  for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  a  watch  being 
kept  to  see  that  he  b  not  injured  by  being  helped  too  much.  Sudi 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  one  of  the  younger  teachers  of 
his  own  school. 

Now  comes  up  the  question,  "  What  shall  he  study?  " 

If  you  intend  him  for  business,  and  mean  to  send  him  down-town 
early,  he  must  be  well  drilled  on  map  questions  and  short  histories, 
for  there  is  no  time  for  long  ones.  His  arithmetic  must  be  thorough, 
and  he  must  be  as  strong  as  possible  in  interest,  commission,  brok- 
erage, etc. 

He  should  be  taught  to  write  both  rapidly  and  legibly,  and  you 
can  yourself  help  him  very  much  in  this  matter  by  taking  out  your 
watch  and  timing  him  for  a  minute  while  he  copies  something  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  By  crossing  off  ever  letter  that  is  not  suffidendy 
well  made  to  be  read  by  itself,  without  hesitation,  and  deducting  from 
the  whole  number  of  words  those  that  have  any  crossed  letters  in 
them,  you  get  at  the  commercial  value  of  his  writing. 

Some  of  my  scholars  have  gone  as  high  as  twenty-six  well-written 
words  in  a  minute,  and  one  went  even*  as  high  as  thirty-two.  I  have 
heard  that  Edison,  the  great  electrician,  can  write  legibly  forty  words 
in  a  minute. 

,  Your  young  merchant  should  also  be  well  drilled  in  spelling,  which 
is  best  taught  by  dictation,  which  any  one  at  home  can  give  him  as 
well  as  at  school. 

In  place  of  compositions,  let  him  write  letters,  for  a  properly  written, 
properiy  spaced  and  properly  punctuated  letter  is  one  of  the  best 
preparations  for  down-town  work. 

As  to  languages,  the  most  important,  generally,  is  French,  but  the 
most  important  business  language  in  New  York  dty  is  German. 
«  Spanish  is,  next  to  German,  the  most  important  business  language 
in  this  country,  for  it  is  largely  spoken  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California,  and  our  trade  with  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America, 
already  larg^,  is  constandy  increasing. 

Except  for  purposes  of  personal  cultivation,  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  a  business  man  to  learn  more  of  Greek  and  Latin  than  will  enable 
him  to  look  out  in  a  dictionary  any  word  of  which  he  may  wish  to 
know  the  meaning. 

Be  careful  when  you  send  your  boy  down-town  not  to  let  him  be 
cooped  up  in  an  office,  for,  if  you  do,  he  will  pretty  certainly  get 
sick.  I  have  tried  it  with  two  of  my  own  sons.  One  of  them  had 
his  digestion  disarranged  by  confinement,  as  well  as  hurried  and  un- 
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certain  lunches,  and  the  other  was  well  enough  as  long  as  he  was 
errand*boy,  but,  when  he  was  promoted  and  kept  inside,  he  imme- 
diately developed  hereditary  consumption.  You  must,  therefore, 
keep  an  eye  constantly  upon  your  boy,  and  the  moment  he  begins  to 
break  down,  remove  him  before  it  be  too  late. — Frank  Leslie* s  Pcpu* 
lar  Manihfy. 


Hygiene  of  Vision  in  Sohools. 

An  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  JOSEPH  A.  WHITE  {Senior  Sur- 
geon  of  the  Richmond  Eye^  Ear^  and  Throat  Infirmary),  before 
the  School  Board  and  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

tContinued  from  July  No.] 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  which  relate  especially  to  the 
care  of  the  eyes  of  school-children,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  near-sightedness  and  its  accompanying  diseases,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  some  common  troubles 
and  popular  errors  about  eyes,  and  to  make  some  suggestions  about 
caring  for  the  eye-sight  of  adults  a^  well  as  children. 

Among  the  commonest  of  eye-troubles  is  what  is  frequently  called 
a  cold  in  the  eye.  Often  this  inflammation  is  of  little  consequence, 
and  gets  well  without  treatment,  but  if  accompanied  by  secretion  or 
discharge  it  should  have  the  careful  attention  of  a  competent  eye- 
surgeon,  as  it  may  pass  on  into  a  violent  inflammation  that  may  de- 
stroy the  eye- ball.  Moreover,  the  discharge  is  usually  more  or  less 
contagious,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  others  in  the  same 
house  or  family  are  not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  contagion  by  using 
the  same  towels,  basins,  &c.  Especially  is  this  true  of  that  intract-^ 
able  affection  called  granular  lids,  which  has  been  known  to  extend 
through  whole  communities,  leaving  destruction  in  its  path,  when  a 
little  care  in  the  prevention  of  contagion  would  have  confined  it  to 
one  or  two  cases. 

It  is  a  very  common  thint^  for  persons  travelling,  and  for  the  em- 
ployees of  railroads  to  get  foreign  bodies,  such  as  a  cinder,  for  ex- 
ample, into  their  eyes,  and  they  at  once  begin  to  rub  the  eye  with 
hand  or  handkerchief  until  they  have  thoroughly  imbedded  the 
foreign  body  and  caused  great  irritation  of  the  eye.  When  such  a 
body  enters  the  eye,  close  the  eye  gently — do  not  rub  it  at  all — and 
when  the  tears  have  accumulated,  open  the  eye,  lift  the  upper  lid 
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away  from  the  eye-ball,  and  the  tears  will  usually  wash  away  the 
offending  particle.  If  it  does  not  disappear  at  once,  it  will  soon  do 
so  if  the  eye  is  let  alone. 

JRed  Eye-lids^  with  falling  out  of  the  lashes  or  inflammation  of  the 
edges  of  the  eye-lids,  is  a  very  common  eye  trouble,  and  is  usually 
due  to  defective  general  health,  and  is  cured  by  tonic  treatment  with 
local  use  of  a  stimulating  salve. 

When  not  curable  in  this  way,  it  b  usually  dependent  upon  over- 
straining of  the  accommodaiian  from  some  optical  defect,  which  same 
cause  ako  produces  the  condition  usually  known  as  weak  eyes,  with 
inability  to  keep  up  continuous  eye-work,  and  is  only  to  be  remedied 
by  properly  adjusted  glasses. 

Among  popular  errors  are  the  following : 

It  is  believed  that  dark  eyes  are  stronger  than  light  ones,  whilst,  in 
reality,  the  color  of  an  eye  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  its 
ability  to  see  or  do  eye-work. 

Again,  that  near-sigkted  eyes  are  the  strongest  and  best  eyes, 
because  the  time  of  wearing  reading  glasses  is  put  off  from  forty-five 
years  of  age  to  fifty,  fifty-five  or  sixty  years.  This  is  a  fallacy,  as  in 
reality,  the  majority  of  near-sighted  eyes  are  essentially  diseased 
eyes,  and  require  more  care  and  attention  than  any  other  kind  of 
eye ;  the  wearing  of  convex  reading  glasses  being  put  off  to  a  late 
period  of  life  because  the  defect  in  accommodation,  which  comes 
with  age,  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the  defect  in  the  shape  of  the 
eye-ball,  glasses  being  required  only  at  the  age  when  the  two  defects 
equalize  each  other. 

Another  popular  error  is  that  the  wearing  of  glasses  for  reading 
should  be  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  whereas,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  accommodation,  glasses  should  be  worn  as  soon 
as  we  find  we  cannot  read  fine  print  with  ease  by  artificial  light  By 
so  doing  we  assist  the  accommodation  and  prevent  over-straining ; 
by  not  doing  so  we  over-tax  the  accommodation  or  focusing  musde 
unnecessarily  and  weaken  it  still  more. 

In  regard  to  crossed  eyes  we  frequently  hear  persons  and  even  phy- 
sicians say  that  the  child  will  outgrow  it,  especially  as  he  or  she  was 
not  born  cross-eyed.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  is  bom  with  the  eyes 
crossed  and  only  become  so  at  from  two  to  six  years  of  age  because 
of  some  refractive  error  causing  imperfect  or  difficult  vision,  resulting 
in  turning  one  eye  out  of  the  way  to  see  without  trouble  with  the 
other  eye ;  or  from  paralysis  of  one  of  the  eye  muscles.  In  either 
event  the  eyes  should  at  once  receive  the  attention  of  an  ^e  sur- 
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geon,  because  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  defect  treatment  and  glasses 
may  cure  the  squint,  and  when  too  late  to  do  this  the  eyes  should  be 
straightened  by  an  operation  which  is  a  very  simple  one  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert.  Otherwise  the  crossed  eye  may  eventually  become 
blind  from  non-use. 

Now  in  regard  to  "cataract/'  we  hear  every  day  persons  talking 
of  a  cataract  over  the  sight,  and  of  cutting  a  cataract  off  the  eye-ball. 
This  is  an  error,  because  a  cataract,  being  a  cloudiness  or  opacity  o^ 
the  "crystalline  lens,"  which  is  ih^  focusing  body  ot  ih^  eye,  and 
situated  behind  the  sight  or  pupil,  is  necessarily  inside  of  the  eye-ball, 
in  the  rear  of  the  colored  curtain  called  the  iris.  To  remove  a  cata- 
ract, therefore,  the  eye-ball  must  be  split  open,  and  requires  an  ex- 
pertness  and  delicacy  of  touch  only  to  be  acquired  by  experience. 

The  care  of  our  eyes  is  an  important  question.  These  organs  are 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  moderate  and  rational  use  is 
advantageous  to  their  well-being,  whilst  over-working  them  in  any 
way  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  bad  results.  In  reading  or  studying, 
people  should  occasionally  interrupt  the  continuous  strain  upon  the 
accommodation  by  looking  away  from  the  page,  or  even  laying  aside 
the  book  for  a  few  moments.  In  fact,  this  interruption  is  conducive 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  because 
clear  and  close  thought  requires  absolute  rest  of  everything  except 
the  brain.  It  is  said  that  Democritus  put  out  his  own  eyes  that  his 
brain  might  work  untrammelled. 

Reading  in  cars  or  carriages  is  injurious  because  the  constant  mo- 
tion necessitates  constant  variation  of  the  accommodation,  which  is 
exceedingly  fatiguing. 

Reading  lying  down  is  another  very  injurious  habit,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  demand  upon  the  muscle  of  accommodation, 
there  is  an  additional  and*injurious  demand  upon  the  side  muscles  of 
the  eye-ball,  that  direct  the  eyes  to  the  print ;  and  besides  this,  there 
b  a  tendency  to  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes  on  ac- 
count of  the  posiuon  of  the  body,  and  congestion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  naturally  results. 

Never  attempt  to  keep  up  study  or  reading  when  sleepy.  The  con- 
stant tendency  to  relax  the  musde  of  accommodation,  and  the  effort 
to  iMing  it  back  to  its  work,  causes  congestion.  Bad  print  in  turn  is 
followed  by  the  same  results,  and  the  Lakeside,  Seaside  and  other 
such  publications  do  harm  by  bad  print  as  much  as  by  the  trashy 
contents  of  the  volumes. 

When  the  strength  is  below  par  we  should  not  overtax  our  eyes. 
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as  the  familiar  adage  of  '*  mens  sana  in  carport  sano  "  is  as  applicable 
to  the  sight  as  to  the  mind. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  remedies  for  eye-troubles  because  they 
have  benefited  some  one  else  is  to  be  always  condemned.  Many  a 
good  lady  has  seen  her  child's  eye  destroyed  by  apouUice  recom- 
mended by  some  kind  neighbor  who  knew  exacdy  what  to  do  for  the 
case.  Sugar  of  lead  has  ruined  many  eyes»  because  people  have 
heard  it  was  good  for  sore  eyes,  and  concluded  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  buy. 

As  to  patented  eye-wiashes,  nostrums,  etc.,  it  is  marvellous  how 
credulous  the  public  are  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  damage  done  by 
them  is  incalulable. 

It  is  also  a  strange  commentary  on  this  enlightened  age  to  see  what 
crowds  flock  to  the  consulting  rooms  of  pretenders  and  ignorant 
oculists,  traveling  quacks,  etc.  No  rational  man  would  entrust  his 
business  matters,  his  houses,  lands,  etc.,  to  uncertain  and  traveling 
lawyers.  Why,  then,  should  he  trust  his  eyes  or  those  of  his  family, 
which  are  more  valuable  than  all  the  houses,  lands  and  money  in  the 
world,  to  the  care  of  advertising  humbugs,  or  to  the  uncertain  appli- 
cation of  some  patented  eye-water,  which  he  has  bought  on  its  own 
recommendation  ? 

The  proper  thing  to  do,  when  your  eyes  fail  you  or  are  in  trouble, 
is  what  good  common  sense  would  dictate  if  you  stopped  to  listen  to 
it,  and  that  is  to  consult  a  competent  oculist,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
cure  you  and  to  use  all  the  resources  of  science  to  do  it,  as  much  as 
it  is  your  interest  to  be  cured. 


Preparation  of  the  Teacher. 

What  preparation  does  the  teacher  require?  He  requires  (i)  a 
broad  range  of  scholarship  and  general  culture  ;  (2)  a  vivid  and  rich 
conception  of  the  true  end  of  education  ;  (3)  a  knowledge  of,  and 
practical  acquaintance  with,  the  right  methods  to  be  used  in  attaining 
that  end ;  (4)  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  those  methods 
are  based ;  and  (5)  a  vivid  and  rich  conception  of  education  values. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  truth  in  that  paradox  of  Jacotot's,  that  a  man 
can  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  All  that  a  teacher  accomplishes 
he  accomplishes  by  being  the  occasion  of  the  mental  activity  of  his 
pupils.  As  we  can  do  nothing  in  the  physical  world  save  by  bringing 
things  into  new  relations,  and  leaving  the  result  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
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so  we  can  accomplish  nothing  in  the  world  of  mind  save  by  subject- 
ing mind  to  new  influences  and  leaving  the  result  to  the  action  of  its 
laws.  And  when  a  teacher  has  thus  set  his  pupils'  minds  going, 
they  may  reach  results  in  detail  which  he  has  never  thought  o£  A 
teacher  of  botany,  who  by  skilful  methods  sets  his  pupils  to  observ- 
ing flowers  instead  of  memorizing  a  text-book  about  flowers,  or  a 
teacher  of  geology  who  sets  his  pupils  to  observing  rocks,  is  sure  to 
find  from  time  to  time  that  his  pupils  have  observed  facts  or  charac- 
teristics to  which  his  own  attention  has  never  been  attracted.  A 
teachei^of  mathematics  will  often  have  the  same  experience.  Pupils 
who  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves,  to  discover  their  own  solu- 
tions, will  often  please  their  teacher  by  producing  correct  demonstra- 
tions which  are  new  even  to  him.  But  though  a  teacher  can  in  this 
sense  teach  what  he  does  not  know,  it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  words 
with  an  attempt  to  show  that  he  cannot  teach  a  subject  properly 
which  he  does  not  understand.  And  the  more  thoroughly  he  under- 
stands it,  the  better  he  understands  the  things  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, the  better  he  can  teach  it.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to  assert  that  the  complete  explanation 
of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  simple  process  of  multiplication 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  branches  of  mathematics. 
The  conception  of  multiplication  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
whole  numbers  must  be  modified  in  order  to  include  the  multiplication 
of  fractions,  and  this  in  order  to  include  the  conception  of  the  multi- 
plication of  positive  algebraic  quantities,  and  this  in  order  to  include 
the  multiplication  of  negative  quantities.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  for  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  to  say  that  it  is  self-evident  that 
6X7=7X6,  and  to  generalize  that  the  product  of  any  quantity  aX 
by  any  other  quantity  by  equals  the  product  of  by,a.  But  precisely 
that  generalization,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  false.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  absolutely  ideal  teacher  would  need  to 
know  everything  in  order  to  teach  any  one  thing  well.  For  every 
single  thing  is  related  to  all  other  things,  and  the  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  any  one  thing  would  involve  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
that  thing  to  kll  other  things.  But  though  in  such  a  world  as  this, 
we  must  be  content  with  something  far  short  of  the  absolute  ideal ; 
we  can  fairly  demand  that  teachers  should  have  a  tolerably  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  subjects.  Fitch  well  sa3rs  that  no  teacher  can 
teach  all  he  knows  of  any  subject.  In  fact,  many  people  first  become 
aware  of  the  defects  of  their  knowledge  when  they  attempt  to  com- 
municate it  to  others.     They  hear  a  story  and  are  conscious  of  no 
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gap  in  their  knowledge  of  it  until  they  undertake  to  tell  it,  and  then 
they  find  that  the  date,  or  the  place,  or  something  else  is  wanting. 
Further,  no  one  can  thoroughly  illustrate  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. What  teacher  of  psychology  has  not  known  pupils  to  say  that 
they  understand  the  meaning  of  perception,  for  instance,  who  could 
not  give  any  illustrations  of  it  when  called  upon  to  do  so  ?  They 
were  not  consciously  ignorant  of  it,  and  yet  so  imperfect  was  their 
grasp  of  it,  that  they  could  produce  no  instances  of  what  they  were 
doing  in  every  moment  of  their  waking  life.  And  still  further,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  is  essential  because  the 
consciousness  of  it  gives  the  teacher  that  feeling  of  power  that  enables 
him  to  speak  in  a  tone  that  carries  conviction.  A  teacher  whose 
knowledge  of  a  subject  is  very  imperfect  will  know  it,  unless  he  is  so 
poorly  educated  as  to  know  nothing  well,  and  the  consciousness  of 
that  fact  will  betray  itself  in  his  voice  and  in  his  entire  manner.  He 
will  be  tempted  to  hurry  along  without  comment,  and  if  he  ventures 
a  remark,  he  will  speak  in  such  an  uncertain,  half-hearted,  unemphatic 
manner  as  neither  to  excite  attention  nor  awaken  interest.  If  pupib 
care  anything  about  a  subject  taught  in  such  a  manner  it  is  not  because 
of  the  teacher,  but  in  spite  of  him.  All  his  influence  is  exerted  to 
create  a  disgust  for  the  subject,  and  if  that  is  not  the  result,  the  fault 
is  not  his.  Still  further,  a  teacher  needs  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  that  he  may  not  be  afraid  of  saying,  '*I  don't  know.'' 
Nothing  marks  the  educated  man  more  clearly  than  the  ability  to 
definitely  bound  his  knowledge.  The  man  who  imagines  he  knows 
everything  has  no  clear  idea  of  anything.  Socrates  used  to  insist, 
that  next  to  conscious  knowledge,  conscious  ignorance  is  the  most 
desirable  thing,  and  ^e  was  right.  And  one  of  the  conditions  of 
developing  in  pupils  a  sense  of  conscious  ignorance  of  that  of  which 
they  are  ignorant,  is  getting  the  consent  of  their  wills  to  that.  A  man 
who  is  unwilling  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  is  not  omniscient,  is 
likely  to  regard  himself  as  an  exceedingly  well  informed  man,  and  an 
omniscient  teacher  uses  all  the  influence  of  his  example  to  make 
omniscient  pupils.  But  a  teacher  who  feels  that  he  is  poorly  prepared 
to  teach  a  given  subject,  will  be  afraid  to  confess  his  ignorance  to  his 
pupils.  He  will  either  discourage  questions — ^than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  to  good  teaching— or  he  will  evade  and  equivocate 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  conceal  his  ignorance. 

But  while  a  successful  teacher  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  he  needs  a  general  knowledge  of  very  much  besides. 
There  have  been  many  definitions  of  a  pedant.    I  would  define  a 
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pedant  as  a  man  who  sees  ever3rthmg  from  one  point  of  view  and  so 
•ees  everytliing  in  a  distorted  rebtion.  Tiius  he  who  knows  nothing 
but  mathematics  is  in  danger  of  thinking  a  man  a  fool  who  has  not 
studied  quaternions,  and  he  who  knows  nothing  but  science  is  likely 
to  be  a  skeptic  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  culture  from  the 
study  of  the  classics  or  the  literatures  of  modem  languages.  And  the 
man  whose  views  are  so  narrow  and  contracted  cannot  exert  a  healthy 
influence  upon  his  pupib.  They  feel  that  if  to  be  a  scholar  is  to  be 
like  that  they  would  rather  not  be  sdholsLtH.^^/ountal  of  Pedagogy. 


Some  SaggestioQB  on  Teaohing  Arithmetio. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  many  pupils  leave 
school  before  completing  any  text-books  on  that  study.  Let  these 
study  mostly  that  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  them  in  after 
life. 

Illustrate  all  primary  operations  by  means  of  objects  as  br  as  pos- 
sible. The  idea  of  ten  I's,  or  ien^  can  be  taught  best  by  putting  ten 
objects  together  and  calling  the  collection  a  ten.  Objects  are  much 
superior  to  pictures  as  a  means  of  illustration. 

Use  the  numeral  frame  freely  at  first,  even  if  you  must  purchase 
one  for  yourself.     It  is  a  most  useful  piece  of  school  apparatus. 

Give  pupib  copious  exercises  in  counting  both  forward  and  back- 
ward, not  only  by  I's,  but  abo  by  combinations  of  2's,  3's,  and  so  on 
up  to  xo's  or  even  12's.  Thb  will  assbt  them  greatly  in  future  rapid 
calculations. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  addition  of  columns — first  by  single 
figures,  then  by  combinations.  Practice  in  addition  enters  more 
largely  into  business  life  than  probably  any  other  process  of  arith- 
metic   Accuracy  here  b  a  prime  necessity. 

Add  a  brge  number  of  practical  problems  to  the  text-book  exer- 
cises given  under  each  topic. 

Give  thorough  drill  on  the  fundamental  rules;  all  others  are  based 
on  these. 

Require  pupib  to  originate  problesis  embracing  the  principles  they 
have  studied ;.  thb  will  not  only  give  them  practice,  but  it  will  also 
-fkywf  that  they  have  thought  for  themselves,  and  not  merdy  memo- 
rised the  rules  and  '^worked  for  the  answer." 

Give  your  pupils  combination  problems — that  is,  problems  which 
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combine  the  operadoos  of  several  rules  in  their  solution ;  these  will 
do  much  to  evolve  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL  Since  the  pupil 
cannot  solve  these  problems  by  any  one  rule»  he  is  compelled  to 
''think  out"  his  own  method  of  solution. 

Select  problems  frequently  from  the  actual  business  operations  of 
life,  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  and  give  origi- 
nal solutions  for  these. 

See  that  the  work  in  written  arithmetic,  whether  on  the  slate  or  on 
the  blackboard,  is  neat  and  put  in  proper  order ;  adso,  that  pupils 
give  all  their  solutions,  analyses  and  explanations,  whether  oral  or 
written,  in  grammatical  language. 

Do  not  solve  problems  for  your  pupils  if  they  are  able  to  hdp 
themselves.  If  help  is  needed,  let  it  be  given  indirecdy  in  the  shape 
of  hints  and  suggestions,  or  by  pointing  out  the  mistake  for  the  pupil 
and  allowing  him  to  make  his  own  correction.  Do  not,  however, 
waste  time  by  permitting  pupUs  to  struggle  for  days  in  their  efforts 
to  solve  a  problem  which  is  beyond  their  capacity. 

Teach  oral  and  written  arithmetic  together,  letting  the  pupils  solve 
the  easier  problems  and  those  which  lead  to  the  principles  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  oral  process,  and  the  more  difficult  and  complicated 
problems  by  the  written  process. 

Require  frequent  mental  solutions,  allowing  pupils  a  specified  time 
to  solve  a  given  problem  silentiy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  time 
either  announce  the  result  at  a  given  signal  from  the  teacher  or  write 
it  on  their  slates. 

As  a  means  of  giving  work  to  all,  and  also  of  securing  variety, 
permit  part  of  the  class  to  solve  problems  orally  while  others  write 
their  solutions  on  the  blackboard.  Much  time  may  be  economized 
in  this  way.  The  principles  and  solutions,  being  given  by  both 
methods  in  the  same  recitation,  will  be  more  fully  comprehended  and 
more  definitely  and  clearly  understood. 

Permit  pupib  to  derive  and  formulate  their  own  rules  whenever 
possible ;  this  will  give  them  valuable  training  in  both  language-cul- 
ture and  reasoning. 

Encourage  original  solutions  on  the  part  of  your  pupils.  Many 
problems  admit  of  several  forms  of  solution.  If  a  pupil  can  give  a 
solution  of  his  own,  and  it  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  as  correct,  it 
will  greatiy  encourage  the  learner  to  think  for  himsel£ 

Make  haste  slowly.  Let  pupils  understand  as  thoroughly  as  pes* 
sible  each  principle  and  each  process  before  they  attempt  to  master 
the  next  in  order. 
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Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  pupil  ought  to 
solve  every  problem  the  first  time  he  studies  the  arithmetic.  See  that 
he  knows  how  to  perform  the  mechanical  processes,  and  understands 
as  far  as  possible  the  principles.  Reserve  the  puzzles  for  later  work ; 
the  pupil  will  not  lose  much  if  he  never  solves  them. 

Do  not  make  a  hobby  of  either  oral  or  written  arithmetic;  both 
are  important,  and  each  deserves  its  due  share  of  attention. 

Be  careful  not  to  permit  your  pupils  to  &11  into  the  habit  of  solving 
problems  by  rule.  This  sort  of  study  is  valueless,  and  should  not 
be  permitted.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  derive  rules  from  solutions, 
rather  than  apply  rules  to  the  Solutions. 

Require  pupils  to  give  explanations  of  their  written  work.  It  is  a 
dangerous  practice  to  permit  pupik  to  place  solutions  on  the  black- 
board without  explaining  orally  the  process  of  solution.  Pupik  soon 
fall  into  the  habit  of  copying  written  work,  either  done  at  their  seats 
preparatory  to  recitation,  or  done  at  home  by  persons  not  members 
of  the  class. 

Require  those  not  engaged  in  other  work  to  watch  the  explanation 
of  eadi  problem  carefully,  and  then  make  proper  criticisms  when  the 
explanation  has  been  concluded. 

Problems  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  special  form  of  soluticm 
may  be  made  to  apply  to  all  of  them. 

Let  beginners  give  special  attention  to  learning  the  mechanical 
processes  of  solution  first  Solve  a  question  for  them  on  the  black- 
board, then  another,  and  so  on,  having  them  watch  you  closely  until 
they  are  able  to  perform  the  process  for  themselves. — R.  in  Educa- 
tional News. 


The  Boad  to  Snooess. 


The  teachers  of  this  country  have  before  them  the  boys  who,  in  a 
few  years,  will  become  men.  *  *  ♦  fo  aim  at  success  in  life  is  a 
very  laudable  thing ;  that  the  boys  who  now  sit  m  rows  before  him 
shall  be  successful  in  life  is  the  wish  of  every  teacher.  But  does  the 
teacher  clearly  see  what  are  the  steps  to  success  ? 

A  good  many  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  plain  addresses  to  be 
made  to  the  pupUs  of  our  country  schools  pointing  out  the  road  to 
success.  By  success  b  meant,  in  .common  language,  a  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  individual,  and,  in  particular,  an  accumulation  of 
worldly  goods — a  farm  by  one  who  had  none,  for  example.  These 
plain,  addresses  by  plain  men  did  a  world  of  good,  and  they  should 
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be  coDtintted.  One  of  the  trustees  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  scfaodk  in 
New  York  City  is  fiunous  for  nnaking  happy  addresses  on  this  theme. 
These  are  about  his  words  in  a  late  address : 

*'  There  are  five  steps  that  a  man  must  go  up  if  he  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed. Yes,  he  has  got  to  go  up  them,  and  sometimes  it  seems  like 
hard  climbing.     I  have  been  up  them  and  I  know  ail  about  it. 

"  I,  Educaium, — I  was  left  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  had  to  get 
my  education  mysdf.  I  studied  at  home  ;  I  had  to  woric  all  day,  so 
I  studied  at  night.  So  I  got  my  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  his- 
tory, and  writing.  I  had  such  a  hard  job,  that  I  know  anyone  dse 
can  get  an  education  if  I  could.  Why,  my  head  was  almost  as  tfaidc 
as  a  post ;  I  was  almost  a  fool.  But  I  was  determined  I  would  have 
an  education.  I  did  not  get  much  of  a  one  either,  but  I  could  not 
have  succeeded  if  I  had  not  had  it. 

•*  2.  Plucky  Self'ControL^fexhB.ps  that  is  the  first  thing  to  get 
I  had  that  to  start  with.  I  never  got  drunk ;  in  &ct,  I  did  not  drink 
at  all.  I  never  wasted  a  cent  on  beer  or  whiskey.  You  see,  if  a  man 
has  not  the  pluck  to  control  himself  in  respect  to  beer,  whiskey  and 
tobacco,  he  may  as  well  give  up  the  ship,  and  be  a  tramp  and  be  done 
with  it.  You  must  have  pluck  all  the  time.  '  Persevere,  persevere,' 
is  what  pluck  is  saying  all  the  time  to  you.  If  I  had  to  give  up 
everything  else  I  would  keep  pluck.  You  must  have  that.  I  asked 
a  man  what  his  motto  was,  telling  him  mine  was  '  Perseverance  con* 
quers  all  things. '  Now,  he  had  become  a  very  successful  man,  and 
what  do  you  think  he  said  ;  it  was  this  :  '  Root  little  pig  or  die.'  I 
thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  one,  and  even  better  than  mine. 
Don't  forget  that  pluck  tells  you  to  keep  clear  of  gin  milb. 

**3.  Know  your  business. — I  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  and  I 
determined  to  be  as  good  a  carpenter  as  there  was  in  the  country. 
I  studied  the  business  and  learned  all  I  could,  and  men  came  a  good 
way  to  get  me  to  do  jobs.  Whatever  your  business  is  you  must  know 
that  from  A  to  X.  Why,  when  other  men  got  f  1.50  a  day  (and  that 
is  what  carpenters  got  once),  I  got  f  i.75»  because  I  was  a  good  car- 
penter. I  was  smart,  too,  at  my  business — a  good  deal  better  than  at 
my  books.  There  are  lots  of  poor  workmen,  and  they  grumble ;  bat 
^frumbling  never  gets  success. 

**  4.  hULustricus. — I  used  to  get  up  very  early  and  be  on  hand  at 
sunrise.  I  always  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  except  in  winter,  and 
then  I  used  to  do  as  much  as  I  did  in  the  summer.  No  man  ever 
caught  me  loafing.  A  smart  man  is  always  in  demand,  as  I  knew. 
I  have  built  hundreds  of  houses,  and  I  have  found  many  were  poor 
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workmen ;  I  let  these  go  and  kept  the  smart  ones.  A  smart  carpen- 
ter can  always  get  work,  so  caa  a  smart  mason  or  plumber. 

"  5.  Economy. — I  had  small  pay  and  I  had  to  help  my  relatives^ 
but  I  saved  my  money.  I  remember  I  was  twenty-two  years  old 
when  I  got  $100  saved  up.  I  worked  hard  to  do  it,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
but  I  had  use  for  that  money ;  I  bought  some  lumber  with  it»  on 
which 'I  made  $50.  Here  is  where  my  smartness  came  in.  I  bought 
more.  I  built  a  small  house  and  sold  it,  and  I  kept  on,  and  by  and 
by  I  had  f  1,000.     Saving  money  did  it. 

If  I  had  to  begin  again  I  would  begin  and  try  to  get  an  education^ 
for  I  have  suffered  for  want  of  one.  I  would  keep  plucky  all  the 
time.  I  would  know  my  business  and  be  industrious.  I  would  be 
economical  and  temperate.    No  man  can  &il  with  these." 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  the  teacher  should  impress  his  pupils  with 
these  truths.  On  them  rests  the  success  of  these  boys  who  will  soon 
join  the  ranks  of  workers.  When  they  hear  the  wild  talk  about  capital 
and  labor,  they  will  know  there  are  certain  steps  to  success,  just  as 
there  are  in  solving  a  problem  in  arithmetic. — Tlie  School  JoumaL 


Wrong  Maxims  of  Physioal  and  Mental  Exeroise. 

"  Cultivate  both  mind  and  body  along  the  line  of  the  least  resist- 
ance." 

"  Study  yourselves  ;  and,  most  of  all,  note  well  wherein  kind 
nature  meant  you  to  excel." 

These  are  the  sentiments  that  are  shaping  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  and  moulding  our  systems  of  mental  and  ph3rsical  education. 
In  neither  case  are  we  looking  for  improvement  in  blood  and  tissue, 
or  for  t)ie  promotion  of  organic  perfection.  The  leading  object  is  to 
achieve  immediate  success  in  social  aims  and  distinctions,  and  a  fidse 
method  is  taken  of  attaining  even  this.  In  the  effort  the  wel&re  of 
both  body  and  mind  is  frequently  jeopardized,  and  the  foundation 
for  vigorous  health  undermined. 

Nowhere  are  these  tendencies  to  degeneration  more  apparent  than 
in  the  radical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  physique  through  im- 
paired nutrition.  These  changes  can  readily  be  observed  by  com- 
paring the  measurements  of  those  in  feeble  condition  with  the  typical 
or  normal  standard  as  shown  by  the  [my]  chart.  This  comparison 
need  not  be  limited  to  individuals,  for  it  is  fiilly  as  applicable  to 
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schools,  dubs,  classes,  or  communities. — From  *'  The  Physical  Pro- 
portions of  the  Typical  Man,**  by  D.  A,  Sargent,  M.  D.,in  Sent- 
ner^s  Magazine  for  July. 


Poetry  Under  Difficulties. 

The  following  clever  verse  shows  the  wide  range  of  language  whidi 
can  be  commanded  even  under  an  extreme  restriction.  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  contains  but  one  vowel  throughout  : 

Eye,  Eden's  Empress,  n^eds  defended  be; 
The  serpent  greets  her  when  she  seeks  the  tree; 
Serene  she  sees  the  speckled  tempter  creep ; 
Gentle  he  seems — ^penrerted  schemer  deep; 
Yet  endless  pretexts^  ever  fresh,  prefers. 
Perverts  her  senses,  revels  when  she  errs, 
Sneers  when  she  weeps — ^regrets,  repents  she  fell ; 
Then,  deep  revenged,  re-seeks  the  nether  hell. 

K.  O'N. 


Exercises  for  Oonsonant  Drill. 

[The  following  note  explflum  itself.] 

Last  week  I  borrowed  a  little  time  from  my  own  school  work  to  study  the  work  of 
successful  teachers,  knowing  that  the  gain  to  myself  would  be  a  gain  to  my  sdiool. 

I  was  uniformly  surprised  at  the  good  work  done,  but  the  one  thing  to  which  I 
widi  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  was  an  exercise  in  the  Shurtleff  School, 
South  Boston,  in  the  class  doing  fifth  year's  work.  This  class  read  so  distinctly  that 
I  asked  the  teacher.  Miss  Folan,  by  what  means  she  attained  such  results,  for  mj 
experience  and  observation  teach  me  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  inability  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  to  give  letters  their  proper  sounds.  She  said,  **  I  find 
vocal  drill  indispensable,  and  while  there  are  many  helpful  suggestions  in  books,  I 
find  that  much  of  this  work  is  too  advanced  for  children  and  I*m  obliged  to  make 
exercises  to  fit  my  class."    • 

She  then  showed  me  various  exercises,  and  the  one  for  drill  in  consonants  seems 
so  well  calculated  to  help  children  in  overcoming  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  their 
pronunciation  that  I  copied  it  for  my  own  work,  and  feel  sure  she  would  be  more 
than  willing  that  other  teachers  should  have  the  benefit  of  it  through  your  columns. 
In  taking  the  drill  many  more  words  of  each  kind  were  used,  and  in  each  case  the 
pupils  pronounced  the  word  ending  in  a  oonsonant  with  great  distinctness  ^  they  then 
gave  the  consonant  slowly  and  clearly  three  times,  pronouncing  afterward  a  word 
beginning  with  that  sound,  to  make  sure  that  none  misunderstood  it.  The  results 
were  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Agnes  Iola  Rounds. 
•  Cambridge^  Jume  id* 
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Why  Some  Lakes  are  Salt. 
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hat— t-t-t-top 
mat — t-t-t-tip 
sat — t-t-t-tap 
hack— k-k-k-cat 
smack — ^k-k-k-kite 
lack — ^k-k-k-canght 

^P— RP-P-P»n 
sap— p-p-p-pat 
flap— p-p-p-peck 
lad — d-d-d-danoe 
bad — d-d-dnlooe 
mad— d-d*d*dip 
sun— n-n-n-nap 
Am— n-n-n-iiol 
can— n-n-n-iiip 
mff— f.f.f.fight 
cnff— f-f-f-fit 
muff— f-f-f-fim 
roar — ^r-r-r-ripe 
soar — ^r-r-r-nm 
more    r-r-r-rot 
some— m-m-m-mat 
come— m*m*m-met 
dumb— m-m-m-mum 
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sag— g-g-g-game 
rag— g-g-g^ct 
nib— b-b-b-bat 
bnb— b-b-b-bet 
scmb— b-b-b-bmsh 
Inll— l-M-light 
mull- 1-1-Ilit 
full — ^l-l-l-lamp 
love— ▼-▼-▼-▼at 
sho^e— ▼-▼-▼-▼lui 

hush— •h-sh'«h-shop 
mesh— sh-sh-sh-shut 
bush — sh-sh'«h-ship 
lurdi— ch-ch-ch-cfanfCh 
much— ch-di-ch-chat 
such— ch-ch-ch-chin 
when 
what 
whether 

langh-ing 

playUng 

chat-ting 

^youmal  ofEducaiioH. 


Wht  Some  Lakes  are  Salt. — ^The  cause  of  the  saltness  of  some  American 
lakes  is  too  patent  to  require  many  words  of  explanation.  It  is  probable  that  when 
the  continents  were  raised  from  the  sea  the  lake-basins  had  been  already  formed,  and 
came  up,  therefore,  brimful  of  water.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, where  the  supply  from  rain  and  snowfall  exceeds  the  loss  by  evaporation,  the 
salt,  being  continuously  carried  away  through  their  outlets,  has  become  so  diluted  as 
to  be  an  imperceptible  quantity.  -  In  arid  regions,  as  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  coun- 
try about  the  Caspian,  where  the  evaporation  was  in  excess  of  the  supply,  the  water- 
level  of  the  lakes  continuously  sank,  until,  on  account  of  the  diminished  extent  of 
snrfaoe,  the  equilibrium  of  loss  and  gain  was  attained.  Hence  the  exceeding  salt- 
ness of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea,  etc.  For  a  like  reason  the  water  of  the 
Mediterranean  contains  more  salt  relatively  than  that  of  the  ocean.  Evaporation 
exceeding  the  supplies  from  the  rivers  and  rainfall,  it  requires  a  constant  current 
through- the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Jled  Sea,  causing  a  like 
ciiirent  through  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Bftandeb.  Other  salt  or  brackish  lakes  probably 
owe  their  saltness  to  the  supplies  from  the  land.    Water  being  the  most  general  of 
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all  solTeaU,  the  rains  gather  vp  the  chloride  of  loditim  from  the  soils  and  the  dtsia- 
teg[rating  rocks,  and  where  the  streams  Adl  into  lakes,  whose  only  outlet  is  evapora- 
tion, the  land  itMlf  must  be  a  constant  source  of  saline  supply,  and  their  waten 
must  become  more  and  more  salt  until  their  capacity  ss  a  solvent  has  been  reached. 
The  Utah  Basin  must  once  have  been  filled  to  its  brim  with  ocean-water«  The 
outlet  has  been  evaponuion.  The  lake,  receding  to  its  present  level,  has  left  many 
evidences  of  its  former  extent.^/f'Mpii  **  The  North  Amsruam  LmheSf'*  hy  Isaac 
KiNLKY,  in  Popmimr  Sciime  Monthly  for  Juiy, 


Growth  in  Childrxn.— The  rate  of  growth  of  children  varies  accordmg  to  sex. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve  yean,  boys  are  larger  and  heavier  than  girls; 
but  from  that  age  on  the  evolution  of  the  girk  is  more  rapid,  and  they  soon  over- 
take the  boys  and  pass  them,  till  the  age  of  fifteen  years  is  reached,  when  the  boys 
rq^  the  ascendncy,  while  the  girk  remain  nearly  stationary.  A  curious  rdation 
has  been  discovered  between  the  growth  of  children  in  stature  and  in  weight.  M. 
Mailing- Hanseuy  Director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  InstitutioB  at  Copenliagen,  has 
for  three  yean  weired  and  measured  his  pufHls  daily;  and  he  has  observed  that 
their  growth  does  not  take  place  regularly  and  progressively,  but  by  stages  separated 
by  intervab  of  rest.  Weight  also  increases  by  periods  after  intervals  of  equilibriuuL 
While  the  weight  is  increasing,  the  stature  remains  nearly  stationary,  and  vice  versa. 
The  maximum  of  increase  of  stature  oorresponds  with  a  minimum  period  of  aug- 
mentation of  weight.  The  vital  forces  appear  not  to  work  on  both  sides  at  once. 
These  variations  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons.  During  autumn  and 
early  winter,  according  to  M.  Malling-Hansen,  the  child  accumulates  weight,  while 
his  stature  increases  slowly ;  but  during  spring  stature  receives  a  veritable  push, 
while  weight  increases  but  little.  Some  local  habits  have  an  influence  on  the  stature. 
Stendhal  remarked  that  many  Roman  girls  had  deformed  vertebral  columns,  or  were 
a  little  humpbacked,  and  found  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  popular  belief  prevailing 
in  Rome  that  parents  could  promote  the  growth  of  their  children  by  punning  them 
in  the  back  \^From  •*  VariaHom  im  Human  Stahurei^  by  M.  GuYOT  DAU9ii«  in 
Popular  Science  Monihfy  for  July, 


Occupation  is  a  secret  of  school  success.  Many  a  teacher  hat  learned  to  her 
sorrow  that  Satan  comes  before  he  is  asked  to  help  her  in  this  work.  He  is  on  hand 
early  in  the  morning  and  stays  until  the  last  child  is  sent  home  at  night.  A  teacher 
was  recently  asked  how  she  governed  her  school.  Her  answer  was :  *^  I  give  every 
pupil  plenty  to  do,  and  see  that  he  does  it"  But  there  is  a  danger  here.  Look  out, 
teachen  1  Occupation  is  of  two  kinds,  profitable  and  unprofitable.  Profitable  occu- 
pation is  life:  unprofitable,  death.  A  pupil  was  once  commanded  to  write  the  word 
mtercommunication  a  thousand  times.  It  was  a  cruel  command.  Idleness  would 
have  been  better.  The  qpnunand  was  obeyed,  but  was  the  child  made  better?  No ; 
wone,  rather.  Satan  finds  more  room  for  mischief  with  pupUi  unpr^imhfy  ocn* 
pied  than  with  the  idle^ 
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JfwML  \Mm^  teachert  how  ihej  eould  ke^  pop^  bnjr,  amd  yet  do  no  ham  to 
Oicir  Tohntarf  aethritits*  Playiag  it  a  child's  aatafal  state.  A  conmaad  it  aot 
needed  to  keep  it  bnty  playiaf  all  day  aad  a  past  of  the  night.  Gnidiag  thcte  pUyi, 
aad  making  them  educational  forccty  it  the  vtrf  tool  of  the  new  education.  It 
thonld  never  be  neoetiarj  to  maki  a  child  do  what  he  oi^ht  to  do.  Edacation  lendt 
liimto/ft«l#4rd^whatkemattdo»  The  hardest  work  becomet  a  deUght,  becante  It 
la  in  the  direct  line  of  hit  actiritiet.  Teacheis  I  keep  yonr  pi^Ut  buy,  bat  look 
oat ;  be  oarefol  that  you  giro  them  a  love  for  the  woik  yon  tet  them  aboot.-— 71r 
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HEALTH  LESSONS.  A  Primaiy  Book.  By  Jerome  Walker,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene 
at  the  Long  Itland  College  Hotpital,  &c.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1887. 

The  anthor  ezhibiti  tpecial  power  to  state  important  trotfat  in  veiy  tim^  langnage 
and  enforce  them  by  a  yariety  of  caty  illattrationt.    This  book  it  well  adapted  fee 
he  instmctioa  of  children  and  we  gire  it  a  heaity  coounendatioa. 

CHAUVENETS  TREATISE  ON  ELEMJENTARY  GEOMETRY,  Revised  and 
Abridged.  By  W.  B.  Byerly,  Profettor  of*  Mathematict  in  Harvard  Untvenity. 
imUuIelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Co.    1S87.    Price,  ^Lao, 

In  reriting  Chaarenet's  Geometry  the  editor  hat  tonght  to  prepare  a  book  Uuit 
woald  compel  the  pupil  to  think  and  reaton  for  himtelf,  and  hat  emphatited  the 
necettity  for  hit  acqoiring  the  power  to  gratp  and  prove  any  simple  geometrical  troth 
that  may  be  set  before  him.  With  these  porposes  in  view,  he  hat  made  the  earlier 
demonttrationt  fall  and  complete,  bat  has  gradnally  condensed  them  more  and  more 
till  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  mere  hints  to  the  development  of  the  full  proof. 
Additional  theoremi  and  problemt  are  conttaatly  given  at  exexcitet  for  practice  in 
original  work.    For  tale  by  Wett,  Johntton  &  Co.,  911  Main  street 

APPLETON'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  Prepared  on  a  New  and  Original  Plan. 
Illustrated  with  Engrayings,  Diagrams  and  Maps  in  Color  and  including  a  leparate 
chapter  on  the  Geological  History  and  the  Physical  Features  of  the  United  dtatet. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  publithert  have  lought  to  pretent  the  latett  developmentt  of  the  tubject  of 
Physical  Geography  in  a  book  at  once  full,  accurate,  interesting  and  clear.  To 
accomplish  this  they  have  assigned  the  various  departments  of  the  subject  to  spedalitts 
who^  from  extended  study  combined  with  teaching  experience,  are  well  fitted  to  give 
the  most  satisfactory  treatment.  The  anthors  have  carried  out,  in  the  best  manner, 
the  original  plan  and  have  given  us  a  book  that  will  be  very  useful  to  the  teacher 
and  an  excellent  addition  to  the  texts  on  the  snbjecL  The  illustrations  are  superb  and 
the  mechtniral  get-up  all  that  could  be  asked. 

EDUCATIONAL  MOSAICS.  By  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Principal  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Norma!  School.  A  choice  collection  from  many  writers  (chiefly 
nodem)  of  Thooghu  bearing  on  Educational  Quettloni  of  the  day.  Silver,  Rogers 
&  Co.,  Publitheit,  Botton.    Price,  ^l.sa 
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This  Tolimiey  oompUed  hf  G«ienl  Moi^pui,  it  v&like  anytbiag  hithefto  pnbliihed 
fai  pedagogical  litcfature,  so  fitf  at  w«  know,  and  will  occnpy  a  dittincdTe  and  inpor- 
taat  place  with  teachen,  edncaton  and  all  othen  interetted  in  the  bett  edocatiaotl 
thonght  of  tlie  preaent  at  well  at  of  fonner  timet. 

It  contitts  of  telactiont  on  edncational  topict  from  the  writingt  of  more  Aan  two 
hundred  aothon,  mott  of  whom  are  modern.  The  book  giTca  evidence  of  wide 
research,  the  telectiont  are  made  with  taite  and  good  judgment  and  to  a  great  eitent 
they  bear  directly  npon  the  living  educational  quettiont  of  the  day — very  many  of 
them  being  eminently  practical.  Othen  are  particularly  noticeable  for  litenury  merit, 
or  beauty  of  thought  or  sentiment.  At  a  whole  it  may  well  be  ttyled  a  *'  casket  of 
jewels." 

It  groups  together  in  a  convenient  form  choice  bits  of  wisdom,  philosophy,  expe- 
rience, felicitously  expressed,  which  foim  many  a  beautiful  mosaic,  many  a  channint 
picture.  The  writers,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the  present,  represent  those  active  in 
the  best  edncational,  llteraiy,  and  religious  thought.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  pleasure 
and  profit,  as  well  to  the  parent  and  general  reader  as  to  the  teacher  and  student. 

The  volume  is  beautiiuUy  printed  on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  is  attractirely  bound, 
wlU  prove  an  addition  to  any  libraiy,  and  is  just  the  kind  of  a  book  that  one  likes  to 
**  take  up  **  when  greeted  by  a  spare  hour. 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  SONG  COLLECTION.    Two  Hundred  Favorite  Songi 

•  and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes,  Ntrsery  and  Fireside.    No.  4.    Selected  by  J.  P. 

McCaskey.    New  Yorkt  Halper  ft  Bros.    Price,  paper  50  cents,  boards  60  cents. 

An  excellent  collection  of  tongs  for  tchool  use  put  up  in  cheap  fonn.  It  contains 
many  of  the  old  favorites  and  many  of  the  more  recent  ones.  The  songs  are  inter- 
spersed wkh  many  brief  extractt  calculated  to  elevate  the  musical  taste  and  create  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  subject  For  sale  by  Messrs.  Randolph  ft  English,  1502  Main 
street. 

STORIES  OF  HEROIC  DEEDS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  James  Johoonot 
New  York :  D.Appleton  ft  Co. 

This  is  Book  II  of  the  Historical  Series  of  Readers  published  by  this  enterprisiiig 
firm.  Its  contents  are  made  up  of  Myths^  Indian  Siorus,  Stories  of  the  Hitfoiution, 
Scottish  Stories  and  Miscellaneous  Stories,  These  are  all  entertaining,  are  told  in  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  convey  some  suitable  moral  lesson.  They  are  well 
suited  to  interest  and  instruct. 

OILMAN'S  HISTORICAL  READERS.  By  Arthur  Oilman,  M.  A.  I.  The  Dis- 
covery  and  Exploration  of  America.  Price,  36  cents.  II.  The  Colonisation  of 
America.  Price,  48  cents.  III.  The  Making  of  the  American  Nation.  Price, 
60  cents.    The  Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  50  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

The  purpose  of  the  three  numbers  of  Oilman's  Historical  Readers  now  giren 
to  the  public  is  to  present  to  the  minds  of  the  youngest  readers,  in  schools  and /ami'' 
lies,  a  simple  and  clear  account  of  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  and  of  the  events  that 
preceded  its  birth  on  the  continent  of  America 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  author  to  exhibit  cames  and  results  rather  than  to 
give  the  intricate  details  of  American,  history.  Details  come  to  the  student  at  a  more 
advanced  age. 
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Ifkmiir  Omi  giTct  the  romntic  side  of  it»  ttory  end  le  appropriate  for  the  use  of 
the  yonagest  paplls.  In  at  the  language  is  ytxj  simple,  and  but  few  words  are  osed 
which  will  not  be  leadilj  ondeistood. 

The  subject  of  Number  Thfa  is  more  diffiealt,  and  the  slyle  is  naturalljr  adapted  to 
the  progress  that  ought  to  be  made  in  using  Number  One, 

MnUer  Tkrtt  is  still  larger,  and  dtsousses  the  principles  of  government  and  the 
great  topics  that  hare  engaged  the  attention  of  the  American  people  during  the  last 
century. 

Each  Tolume  is  furnished  with  an  ItuUx,  Illustrations  hare  purposely  been 
omitted. 

Each  Tolume  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  is  sold  separately. 

They  are  all  printed  in  large  type,  and  ate  strongly  bound  for  use  in  schools. 


FabliBhera'  ilToteB. 

Lew  Vanderpoole,  author  of  «'  Ruhainah,"  ^  C^cbatana,"  and  other  novels,  will 
contribute  the  complete  norel  to  Lippmcotfs  MoMhfy  Magtutim^  for  September.  It 
is  entitled  ^  The  Red  Hountain  Mines,"  and.  is  a  vigorous  sketch  of  life  in  California. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Roeenfeldt,  who  was  formerly  known  on  the  stage  as  Genie  Holtz- 
meyer,  will  contribute  to  Lippincotfs  for  September  an  amusing  bit  of  autobiography 
entitled «« How  an  Engluh  Girl  iSought  to  Make  a  Living." 

F^ank  G.  Carpenter  will  contribute  to  Liffuudft  for  September  ''John  Wilkes 
Booth:  A  Talk  with  the  Man  who  Captured  Him." 

An  article  of  great  and  timely  interest,  in  view  of  the  approaching  Constitutional 
Centennial  to  be  celebrated  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  contributed  to  Lipfmcotfs  for 
September  by  Moncnre  D.  Conway.  It  is  entitled  **  A  Suppressed  Statesman  of  our 
Early  Republic,  and  gives  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  life  of  Edmund  Randolph,  whom 
Mr.  Conway  looks  upon  as  almost  the  most  important  figure  in  the  constitutional  his* 
tory  of  the  United  States. 

FioiBBL  SociKTY  [LONDON]  Prizb  Essay.— >Tbe  Froebei  Society  offers  Frizes  to 
the  amount  of  Twenty  Guineas  for  the  best  Essays  on  the  following  subject ;  '<  The 
Ethical  Teaching  of  FVoebel,  as  gathered  from  his  works."  The  competition  is  open 
to  all  the  world.  Essays  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  ist  November,  addressed 
Froebei  Secretary,  Office  of  J^mal  pf  EducoHm^  86  Fleet  Street,  London,  Eng* 
land.  Each  Essay  must  bear  a  motto,  the  real  name  of  the  writer  being  enclosed  in 
a  separate  sealed  envelope.  It  is  proposed  to  award  a  first  prize  of  Fifteen  Guineas, 
and  a  second  Prize  of  Five  Guineas,  but  it  will  be  left  to  the  -discretion  of  the  judges 
to  award  the  whole  sum  to  one  essay,  or  to  withhold  one  or  both  of  the  prizes  if,  in 
their  judgment,  the  compositions  are  not  of  sufficient  merit.  The  judges  will  be  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  Prof.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn  and  Miss  SnelL  The  Essays  mnst 
not  exceed  in  length  five  pages  of  the  Jommal  of  Educotum  (middle  type),  u  #.,  7,500 
words.    The  First- Prize  Emay  will  be  published  in  the  Jotamal* 
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D.  C.  llaikk  ft  Co.  i^U  psbltsh  Aagwt  isth,  Tkg  BmgUtk  JUmgmg^/  i*9  G^^m- 
mmr^  Mistmy  mtd  LiUrmimt,.  By  Pn^.  J.  M.  D.  MciUcjohD,  of  tte  UarrecHtj  cC 
St  Andrews,  Scotland.  It  is  readable,  omits  insignifiaait  details,  and  tresis  sU  saHcat 
featsres  with  a  MMter's  skill,  and  with  the  trtmort  deaness  and  siaiplicitjr. 

It  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  teacher  as  a  basis  for  his  oouse  of  Isttuiien^  nsd  to 
the  stndent  as  a  catupux.  and  sellable  stateBcnt  of  all  the  essciKiali  dF  the  ) 


D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.  will  publish,  Angnst  soth,  the  following  books,  of  espeeisl  in- 
terest to  educators. 

Nota  m  tk4  Earfy  Tramimg  of  CkiUrm,  By  Mn.  Frank  Malleson.  Third 
Edition.    A  book  for  mothers  and  kindeigaitoen. 

Tk€  EmgiUk  Lattgmagu;  lis  Grmmmar.  Hutory  mid  LUtrUmr*.  Bf  Prof.  J.  M. 
D.  Meiklejohn,  of  the  UniTersitjr  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotknd. 

Meissmr't  Germam  Grammar.  Revised  and  rewritten  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Jojnes, 
of  South  Carolina  College.  . 

PraUual  Lessons  in  the  Usi  of  EngUsk,  For  Ptimary  Schools.  By  Mmiy  F- 
Hyde,  of  the  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T. 

IndmsifuU  Insiruaum.  By  Roben  SeideL  Tnu^slated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  of 
the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Nonnal  School. 

Messrs.  Ginn  ft  Co.  announce  for  pnblicatidn  about  the  1st  of  August,  a  revised 
edition  of  Montgomery's  •<  Tki  Ltadit^  Facts  of  English  History i*  a  book  that 
has  received  high  endorsement. 

The  same  publishers  also  announce  for  July  15th,  A  Practical  Rhetoric^  by  John  F* 
Genung,  Ph.D.,  of  Amherrt  College.  A  book  characterized  hfgood senst^simpHeity^ 
originality^  ovailaHliiy^  cmnpUtimss^  and  ampU  UksstraHon, 

Also  for  August  25th,  A  Trtaiiseom  Phuu  Suirveying^  by  Daniel  Carfaart,  Professor 
Qvil  Engineering  in  Western  Univecsity,  Pennsylvania.  Covering  the  entire  subject 
of  Plane  Surveying,  its  principles,  methods,  etc. 

The  notable  features  of  the  August  Wide  AwcUke  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches 
of  Old  Concord  and  a  paper  on  Sunomer  Sports,  both  iilustrated.  The  village  where 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  has  been  written  and  pictured  and  guide- 
booked  until  the  subject  is  hackneyed ;  but  nothing  is  fresher  than  unexpected  news 
of  a  sleepy  old  relic 

Summer  Sports  is  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  (late  of  the  St,  Nicholas  staff),  who  shines 
in  vacation  as  well  as  in  his  more  accustomed  work.  He  gets  into  half-a-dozen 
pages  practical  clues  to  croquet,  bowls,  hare  and  hounds,,  canoeing,  tennis,  badminton, 
quoits,  ball-in-the-hole,  or  nine  holes,  and  stops  with  base-ball,  with  bare  mention  of 
boating,  fishing,  swinmiing,  camping,  tramping,  bicycling,  photography. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddodc  goes  on  a  coon-hunt  and  trees  a  panther  in  the  '*  Story  of 
ICeedon  Blufi.**  There  are  long  stories  by  Catherwood,  Davis,  Champney,  Hopkim ; 
short  ones  by  Mitchell,  Hart;  poems,  sketches,  skits,  biographies,  peeps  at  the  Zoo. 

All  through  all,  the  serious  purpose  of  entertainment  and  education  both  of  the 
higher  sort  made  winning. and  popular. 

Wide  Awake  $240  a  year    a  sample  copy  sent  ibr  five  centiu    D*  Lolhrop  Ceas* 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  L.  BUCHANAN,   SuperUUendeni  Public  InsirucHan.  Editor. 
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''     Appprtionmeiit  No.  1,  1887-'8. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Dbpartmbmt  OF  Public  Instruction. 

Richmond;  Va.,  August  25th,  1887, 

To  Qmnty  and  Gfy  SupeHfiiendetUs, 

and  Counfy  imd  Cify  Treasurers: 
ThQ  foltpwipg.  ^ppoitiQDvn^nt .  is  at .  the  .rEite.  of  30  cents  per  capita 
of  school  pQp.ulA.tiQQ. .  The  whole  amQUQt  thus  Apportipn^d  is  1183,081.30. 
This  fund  is.d^ved  from  the  following  sources,  to? wit;  |iQo,poo  on  account 
of  interest  dne  the  Literary  Fund  accruing  on  Virginia  State  stodc  (Acts  of 
Assembly  i895-'6,  p9ge  536) ;  arreari^ges  due  the  schools  paid  in  quarterly 
instalments  .l)y  the  Auditor  under  provisions  of  Act  of  Assen^bly  approved 
March  6th,  ^833;  interest  on  new  three  per  cent  bonds  belonging  to  the 
Literary  Fund.;  and  small  amounts  of  inter^t  op  deposits  in  bank.  From 
the  gross  amount  of  the  fund  accruii\g  from  all  these  sources  are  deducted 
the  salaries  of  coupty  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  expenses 
of  the  central  oQice.  The  aipouqt  shown  by  .the  Auditor's  books  to  be  due 
the  schools  August  ist,  ;897,  is  within  $300  of  the  amount  due  August  ist, 
1886.  Hence  .the  per  capita  apportionment  is  the  same  this  year  as  last. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  city  and  county : 

COUNTY  OR  CITY         Ap^oSU 

Acoomac. ..... . . ... . . . . • |2,779  ao 

Albemarle 3,985  50 

Alexandria  aty I453  80 

Alexandria  county. • 437  40 

Alleghany. . ^ ^. *  820  50 

Amelia......... 1^18  so 

Amherst.. 2,330  80 

Appomattox,. 1,165  90 

Augusta. 3.284  xo 

Bath 535  50 

Bedford.. 3,618  90 

Blaad.. • 621  90 

Botetourt.. 1,743  ^ 

BroDSwick.... 2,170  50 

Buchanan. ^ 668  40 

Buold^gham. 2,053  ^ 

Campbell ^ ..^^.^^.^.^^^. ^....^.  3»5^  90 
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Caroline f2.i93  y> 

Carroll : ; ^ • , .  1,772  10 

Charles  City 2 ^ 68820 

Charlotte - ^ 2,034  4o 

Chesterfield -  1,988  40 

Clarke 900  60 

Craig 4«i  40 

Culpeper 1,641  30 

Cumberland 1,256  y> 

Danville 926  70 

Dickenson SA^  40 

Dinwiddle 1,690  20 

Elizabeth  City ip75  5© 

Essex 1,249  » 

Fai  rfax i  ,87 1  10 

Fauquier 2,916  60 

Floyd 1,755  00 

Fluvanna 1,221  00 

Franklin 3,147  60 

Frederick M^S  7o 

Winchester 528  00 

Fredericksburg 477  <» 

Giles 1,140  60 

Gloucester » i,453  SP 

Goochland 1,116  00 

Grayson 1.684  80 

Greene 661  80 

Greensville 919  80 

Halifax 4,1^  20 

Hanover 2,241  30 

Henrico 2,13840 

Henry 2,246  70 

Highland 610  20 

Isleof  Wight i,"2  10 

James  City 449  4o 

King  &  Queen 1,19460 

King  George 938  10 

King  William 1,171  S9 

Lancaster 75i  20 

Lee 2,020  20 

Loudoun 2496  60 

Louisa 2,425  50 

Lunenburg 1446  SO 

Lynchburg 1^87  <» 

Madison 1.277  AO 

Manchester 748  80 

Mathews 839  10 

Mecklenburg 3.145  5o 

Middlesex > 77280 
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Montgo^iery f>ii98  ^ 

Nansemond 1,890  06 

Nelson 2,033  70 

New  Kent. »  658  50 

Norfolk  city 2,154  00 

Norfolk  county 3,073  50 

Northampton 1,007  40 

Northumberland 969  90 

Nottoway 1,402  80 

Orange 1,666  50 

Pag« 1 ,364  10 

Patrick 1.679  70 

Petersburg 2,199  30 

Pittsylvania* 6,317  10 

Portsmouth 994  50 

Powhatan 94530 

Prince  Edward i 1,794  30 

Prince  George 1,068  00 

Princess  Anne 1,171  50 

Prince  William 1,135  80 

Pulaski 1,097  16 

Rappahannock i,i2&  00 

Richmond  dty 6,503  70 

Richmond  county 918  30 

Roanoke  dty 409  80 

Roanoke  county 1,512  00 

Rockbridge 2,452  50 

Rockingham 3,5 15  4© 

Russell 1,768  20 

Scott 2,225  70 

Shenandoah 2,111  70 

Smyth 1,553  40 

Southampton 2,155  ^ 

Spotsylvania. 1,267  50 

Stafford 851  iq 

Staunton 578  10 

Surry 818  70 

Sussex 1,258  50 

Tazewell 2,908  90 

Warren 838  20 

Warwick 317  10 

Washington 3,171  60 

Westmoreland 995  70 

Williamsburg 133  20 

Wise 861  30 


*  Indading  Tmutall,  Dan  River,  and  North  DaavUle  Districts. 
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Wythe fiiSis  ao 

York 938  10 

TotaL |i83,p8i  30 

Saction  143,  page  63,  of  School  Law,  provides  that  **  At  the  proper  time 
each  county  superiDtendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  in 
writnig  that  the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  <:ounty  is-  ready  for  distri- 
butioa,  whereupon  the  county  treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  reqatsition  in 
dne  ibrm  upon  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  State  for  the  amount  specified, 
nod,  as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the  county  treasury,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  county  superintendent  in 
wrkhig  of  the  fact." 

County  treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing  the 
warrants  on  the  Second  Auditor: 

FORM  OF  DRAFT. 

Va., 

..188... 

To  the  Second  jiuditor  of  Virginia  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of the  sum  of dollan 

and cents,  the  jsame  beipg  the  amount  due  the  county  oC 

for  public  free  school  purposes  according  to  Apportionment  No. 

,  published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated 

188....  

Counfy  Treasurer  of, County. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  thenar  of  teachers.  Superin- 
tendents and  treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is  enforced. 

Section  150,  page  67,  of  School  Law,  provides  that  *'  All  sums  of  money 
derived  from  State  funds,  which  are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  public 
free  school  district,  shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for  re- 
division  the  next  year.'' 

The  unexpended  balances  of  State  funds  from  last  year  will  be  adjusted 
in  the  next  apportionment. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  dty  superintendent. 

and  to  each  county  and  dty  treasurer. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Sommer  InstitateB. 
In  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  were  published  all  the  drctt- 
lars  relating  to  the  summer  inatitutea.  These  circulars  .exhibited  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  arrangements  made  for  the  instititte  woA,  of 
the  present  summer.  These  arrangements,  we  are  gratified  to  be 
aMe  to  say,  have  been  ftiUy  carried  out  Since  the  publication  of 
these  circulars  we  have  visited  every  general  ijistitute  in  the  State- 
nine  in  all.     While  it  is  not  now  intended  to  foreshadow  the  policy 
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touching  institute  work  for  the  next  year,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
pdicy  adopted  this  year  is  abundantly  vindicated  by  the  results 
attained.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  or  expedient  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  visits  made  to  the  several  institutes.  They  were  so 
widely  separated  and  so  many  of  them  in  session  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  yfBS  not  practicable  to  spend  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  each. 
But  sufficient  time  was  given  to  each  institute  to  make  careful  obser- 
vations upon  its  organization,  the  manner  of  conducting  its  exerdses, 
the  skill  and  inteUigence  of  its  instructors,  and  the  general  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  teachers  in  attendance.  And,  as  a  general  remark,  it 
can  be  justly  said  that  the  work  was  worthy  of  high  commendation. 
In  some  of  the  institutes  the  teachers  met  at  the  first  hour  in  general 
assembly  for  religious  exercises  and  general  lectures.  Thereupon 
they  were  distributed  into  two  or  three  dasses  or  sections,  occupying 
separate  rooms,  and  instruction  given  on  the  class  plan. 

The  instructors,  as  a  rule,  made  a  special  effort  to  adapt  their  in- 
struction to  the  wants  of  the  teachers,  and  hence  the  exerdses  were 
conducted  with  a  view  both  to  their  academic  and  professional  im- 
provement Most  of  the  teachers  exhibited  a  wide-awake  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  all  the  subjects  brought  before  them,  many  of  them 
making  full  notes  on  all  the  lectures  delivered.  The  good  results 
will  appear  in  the  important  and  responsible  work  of  the  school  room. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  teachers  attend  institutes  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement.  Some  go  for  other  reasons,  and  hence 
are  but  little  benefited.    The  number  of  such,  however,  is  small. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  connection  to  which  especial  attention  is 
called,  and  that  is,  that  a  good  many  teachers  are  late  in  entering  the 
institutes,  and  more  or  less  of  them  drop  out  before  they  close.  This 
is  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  Teachers  know  the  annoyance 
to  themselves  and  the  damage  to  pupils  of  irregular  attendance  at 
school  An  institute  is  a  school  Therefore  those  who  attend  it 
ought  to  be  present  when  it  opens  and  remain  till  it  doses,  if  they 
would  secure  the  full  benefits  of  the  course  of  instruction  given. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  number  of  teachers  attend  institutes  at 
no  small  sacrifice.  It  is  true  that  no  class  of  the  community  is  more 
self-sacrifidng  than  our  public  school  teachers.  But  to  many  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  cost  of  attending  an  institute  is  the  item  of 
travdtng  expenses.  But  this,  of  course,  is  the  same  whether  the 
teacher  attend  a  single  day  or  the  entire  session,  and  therefore  the 
only  difference  in  the  cost  is  the  item  of  board.  It  is  therefore  urged 
upon  teachers  who  will  attend  institutes — and  all  who  can  ought  to 
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do  so— to  make  their  arrangements  to  be  present  on  the  first  day  and 
remain  till  the  dose.  The  delay  this  year  in  entering  was  doubdess 
due,  in  a  number  of  instances,  to  the  lack  of  dmely  information  as  to 
where  and  when  the  institutes  were  to  be  held.  It  is  proposed  to 
oegin  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  this  work  at  an  early  day 
next  year,  and  to  disseminate  proper  information  in  regard  thereto^ 
as  far  as  practicable,  before  the  schools  close. 

The  number  of  teachers  attending  institutes  during  the  present 
summer  is  about  fifteen  hundred,  of  which  number  over  a  thousand 
are  white,  and  between  four  and  five  hundred  colored.  In  the  whole 
number  are  counted  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  who  attended 
county  institutes  of  three  or  four  weeks'  duration.  We  are  glad  that 
a  number  of  county  superintendents  have  shown  so  much  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  teachers  as  to  have  organized  and  conducted 
county  institutes  continuing  for  three  or  four  weeks  without  cost  to 
the  State  or  to  the  Peabody  Fund.  But  hereafter  it  would  be  well 
to  so  arrange  the  times  for  holding  the  county  and  State  institutes^ 
that  there  will  be  no  conflict  between  them,  and  that  any  who  desire 
to  do  so  can  attend  both. 

Formal  reports  of  all  the  institutes  held  in  the  State  during  the 
present  summer  will  be  published  in  the  annual  School  Report  of 
Virginia.  This  obviates  the  necessity  in  this  article  of  special  com- 
ment on  the  different  phases  of  the  work  presented  during  the  present 
summer. 

Thoughtful  and  progressive  educators  recognize  the  fiict  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  education,  and  that  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  constitutes  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  fact  is  also  becoming  more  fully  realized  that  teaching  is  a 
profession,  and  that  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency in  it  requires  a  special  preparation,  just  as  is  the  case  in  any 
other  profession.  Hence  in  many  States  normal  schools  have  long 
since  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  and  are  regarded  as 
among  the  most  effective  forces  in  the  public  school  system. 

In  Virginia  we  have  three  State  normal  schools,  two  for  colored 
and  one  for  white  teachers.  These  have  been  making,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  important  additions  to  our  teaching  force.  But  the 
number  of  trained  teachers  which  they  turn  out  annually  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
public  schools  (nearly  seven  thousand).  Hence  now,  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  normal  institutes  fiimish  to  the  great  mass  of  our  pub- 
lic school  teachers  the  only  opportunity  for  systematic  instruction 
and  drill  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession.     Hence  it 
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is  conceived  to  be  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  purpose,  of  this  Department 
to  spare  no  effort  to  make  these  institutes  or  training  schools  as  effi- 
cient and  thorough  and  wide-reaching  as  possible. 


The  Virginia  School  Register. 

The  School  Laws  provide  that  **  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  prepare  suitable  registers,  blank  forms  and  regulation^ 
for  making  all  reports,"  &c.,  (section  24,  page  35);  "that  every 
teacher  in  a  public  school  shall  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  pertain- 
ing to  his  school  in  such  form  as  the  school  regulations  shall  require,'^ 
&c.,  (sec^on  92.  page  48.) 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  "Virginia 
School  Register"  was  prepared  and  iadopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  the  register  to' be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  preparation  of  this  register  began,  we  are  told,  some  years  ago. 
It  was  not,  however,  completed  and  published  till  about  a  year  ago. 
It  is  not  safe  to  daim  perfection  for  any  book.     No  such  claim  is 
made  for  this  one.    It  may  not  provide  for  all  the  records  which  some 
of  the  city  schools  may  desire  to  make,  but  nevertheless  it  is  believed 
on  the  whole  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.    It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  find  a  better  one     Then,  any  changes  or  additions  deemed 
expedient  can  appear  in  a  new  edition  to  succeed  the  present  one  at 
the  end  of  the  current  four  years,  or  if  a  better  book  is  offered 
from  any  quarter,  it  can  be  adopted  at  that  time  in  place  of  the 
present  one.    Certainly  no  one  can  complain  of  this  register  as  to  its 
mechanical  execution,  for  it  is  excellent ;  the  printing  is  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art.  the  paper  good,  the  binding  durable,  the  price  low — 
seventy-five  cents  per  copy.     One  register  will,  as  a  rule,  serve  each 
school  four  years,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  each  school  to  eighteen 
and  three-fourth  cents  a  year,  a  few  cents  being  added  to  cover  post- 
age t)r  freight  or  express  charges,  (see  Educational  Journal, 
August,  1886.)    A  very  large  majority  of  the  public  schools  (over 
five  thousand)  were  supplied  with  the  register  last  year.     Messrs. 
Randolph  &  English,  the  publishers,  can  fill  all  orders  for  the  schools 
not  yet  supplied.    It  is  especially  important  that  these  orderb  be 
made  at  once,  that  the  registers  may  be  in  hand  when  the  schools 
open.    If  there  is  any  department  of  the  public  school  system  in 
which  tmifarmify  is  necessary,  and  therefore  to  be  insisted  on,  it  is  in 
the  use  of  the  school  register.    Accordingly,  a  regulation  was  adopted 
a  year  ago  or  more,  that  the  Virginia  School  Register  be  used  in  all 
the  schools. 
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Now  the  School  Laws  require : 

"That  the  Sute  Saperintendent  shall  take  care  that  the  scfaoo 
laws  and  regukUions  be  &ithfully  executed,  (section  22,  page  55.) 

"That  District  boards  of  trustees  shall  explain  and  enforce  the 
school  laws  and  regtUaHans,  and  themselves  observe  the  same,  (section 
59.  page  41.) 

"  That  county  and  city  superintendents  shall  observe  such  direc- 
tions and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,"  (section  48,  page  39.) 

Furthermore,  our  official  oath  binds  us  to  £adthfuUy  perform  the 
duties  of  our  respective  offices  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  (section 
341,  page  123.) 

No^,  it  is  the  duty  of  district  school  boards  under  the  law  to  sup- 
ply all  the  schools  with  these  registers,  and  of  superintendents  to  see 
that  the  duty  is  performed  as  far  as  th^  can  do  so.  "  Where  there 
is  a  will,  there  is,"  usually,  "a  way"  found  by  district  boards  to 
carry  out  this  regulation.    We  aim  hereby  to  spur  the  wUL 

Orders  sent  directly  to  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  accompanied 
by  check  or  P.  O,  money  order,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Peabody  Soholarships  in  the  Normal  College  at  Nashyillei  Tenn. 

As  is  well  known,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
some  years  ago  established  in  the  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
"  a  number  of  scholarships  of  $200  each,  for  the  encouragement  and 
aid  of  students  from  different  Southern  States,  whose  characters,  abili- 
ties, general  culture  and  health  give  special  promise  of  usefulness  as 
teachers.'*  These  scholarships  are  of  two  years'  duration.  The 
number  of  them  allotted  tp  Virginia  is  fourteen.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  session  eight  students  from  Virginia  were  graduated.  Hence  there 
are  eight  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Applicants  for  these  vacancies. were 
examined  on  the  2d  of  August  at  the  Peabody  institutes  held  at 
Farmville,  Fredericksburg,  Pearisburg,  and  Strasburg.  The  exami- 
nation papers  of  all  the  applicants,  with  estimates  of  their  values 
made  by  the  institute  instructors,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  last  package  was 
received  on  Saturday,  the  21st.  The  papers  from  the  different  places 
have  been  compared  and  the  estimates  of  their  values  reviewed.  It 
was  found  that  these  estimates  were  carefully  and  judiciously  made, 
and  therefore  substantially  correct.  As  the  regulations  require,  the 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  strictly  on  the  basis  of  merit 
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The  following  are  the  successful  applicants  :  Miss  Susie  M.  Baker, 
Gordonsville,  Va. ;  Mr.  John  W.  Bowman,  Front  Royal,  Va.;  Miss 
M.  Christie  Brightwell,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Mr.  John  T.  De  Bell  Cen- 
treville,  Fairfax  county,  Va.;  Miss  Mary  S.  Keeney,  Rocky  Mount, 
Franklin  county,  Va.;  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Kennedy,  Orange  Courthouse, 
Va.;  Mr.  William  R.  Orndorff,  Strasburg,  Shenandoah  county,  Va.; 
Mr.  Ashley  P.  Vaughan,  Petersburg,  Va. 

The  number  of  applicants  this  year  was  twenty-three.  Besides  the 
eight  successful  applicants  there  were  others  whose  papers  evinced 
high  merit  The  dividing  line  in  some  instances  was  not  broad.  If 
those  who  failed  to  receive  an  appointment  this  year  will  carefully 
review  all  the  studies  required  on  examination,  a  number  of  them 
will  be  formidable  competitors  next  year. 


The  State  Female  Normal  School. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
(Orcular  No.  31.)  Department  of  Public  Instuction, 

Richmond,  July  26, 1887. 
To  County  and  City  Superintendents  : 

You  are  hereby  earnestly  requested  to  distribute  promptly 
and  judiciously  the  enclosed  circulars  of  information  relating^  to  the 
State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  Va.  The  first  section  of 
the  law  creating  this  school  reads  as  follows  : 

** Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  there 
shall  be  established,  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  normal  school  expressly 
for  the  training  and  education  of  female  teachers  for  the  public 
schools." 

The  law  further  provides  for  a  representation  in  the  school  firom 
every  county  and  city  in  the  State.  The  law  thus  clearly  defines  the 
objects  of  the  school  and  its  relation  to  the  public  school  S3rstem  of 
the  State.  It  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  three  years, 
and  has  increased  in  patronage  and  popular  &vor  every  year.  The 
catalogue  of  the  last  year  shows  an  enrolment  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pupils.  Some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  &culty,  and 
some  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  organization;  but  the 
school  is  now  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  the  work  of  the 
&I1  session. 

As  the  school  is  designed  to  spedally  benefit  our  public  Miool 
system,  superintendents  will  recognize  it  as  thar  dtity  to  make 
Imown  as  widely  as  practicable  the  objects  and  character  of  the 
school,  and  to  encourage  pupils  to  attend  it.  Let  each  superinten- 
dent brii^  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  those  desiring  to  become 
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teachers  or  to  increase  their  professional  attamments  as  teachers,  and 
select,  according  as  the  law  allows,  one  or  more  suitable  representa* 
tives  from  his  county. 

In  the  selection  and  examination  of  applicants  the  superintendent 
will  observe  the  requirements  contained  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
"  Conditions  of  Admission,"  in  enclosed  circular.  The  grade  attained 
on  examination  should  not  be  less  than  75. 

Very  respectfully.  JNO.  L.  BUCHANAN, 

Superiniaideni  Public  Insiruction. 

A  copy  of  the  foregoing  circular  has  been  mailed  to  each  county 
and  city  superintendent,  with  copies  of  the  circular  of  information 
issued  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  Such  portions  of  the  latter  cir- 
cular as  contain  information  of  special  interest  to  applicants  for  State 
studentships  are  here  quoted : 

.     "conditions  OF  ADMISSION. 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  students  can  be  received  on  State 
account.  These,  of  course,  must  support  themselves,  but  they  pay 
no  tuition  or  other  school  fees.  These  State  students  are  either  the 
^  regular  representatives  of  counties  and  cities,  or  they  are  persons 
received  as  substitutes  in  place  of  such  representatives  as  fail  to  come. 
Substitutes  to  fill  these  vacancies  left  by  non-representation  may  be 
received  without  regard  to  their  place  of  residence  in  the  State,  or  to 
the  number  who  may  already  have  been  received  from  their  county 
or  city.  Of  course  regular  representatives,  who  give  timely  nodce 
of  their  intendon  to  come,  will  have  the  preference  over  all  others ; 
but  all  applicants  who  do  not  give  nodce  thirty  days  before  the  ses- 
sion opens  must  take  their  chances  of  getdng  admission.  All  State 
students  are  required  to  sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  teach  at  least 
two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  after  leaving  the  Normal 
School;  although,  of  course,  whilst  thus  teaching  they  will  receive 
pay  for  their  services  like  other  teachers. 

'*  Other  students  from  Virginia  and  elsewhere  may  be  received  on 
payment  of  thirty  dollars  tuition  for  the  session  of  nine,  months,  if 
their  admission  does  not  interfere  with  the  privilq^es  of  State  stu- 
dents. These  students  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  examination  for 
entrance  required  of  State  students,  but  will  not  be  required  to  sign 
the  pledge  to  teach. 

"State  students  must  be  recommended  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  their  respective  counties  or  cities,  after  an  examination  as 
to  their  attainments.  Due  notice  will  be  given  by  each  superintea" 
dent  as  to  the  time  and  place  when  such  examination3  will  be  held. 
The  applicant  for  admission  wiU  also  be  examined  after  reaching  the 
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institution,  not  only  to  decide  whetlier  or  not  she  is  prepared  to  enter, 
but  also  to  determine  the  classes  to  which  she  shall  be  assigned. 

"The  conditions  of  admission  are  that  the  applicant  ^llhould  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  should  be  able  to  stand  a  good  exanii- 
nation  on  the  six  studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  viz :  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  and  Geography.  She  should  also  be  possessed  of  a  vigo- 
rous constitution,  good  natural  capacity,  and,  of  course,  a  blameless 
moral  character." 

'  Applications  for  entrance  at  the  next  session,  which  begins  Septem- 
ber X5th.  1887,  are  rapidly  coming  in,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
school  will  open  with  good  prospects  of  a  successful  session. 

For  additional  information,  address, 

JNO.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Principal 
Farmvt/le,  Va. 

Saperintendenta  of  Sohools  to  Appoint  Students  to  the  Virginia 
Normal  and  OoUeeiate  Institute. 

The  attention  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  is 
called  to  a  change  in  the  law  in  regard  to  the  number  of  State  students 
admitted  to  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  and  the  - 
manner  of  appointing  them.  Under  the  former  law  only  fifty  State 
students  were  provided  for,  under  the  present  law  about  two  hundred. 
But  the  sections  of  the  amended  law  herewith  published  sufficiendy 
explain  themselves. 

'*  §  9.  There  shall  be  admitted  into  the  institute,  fi'ee  of  charge  for 
tuition,  use  of  laboratory  or  public  buildings,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  to  board  and  other  expenditures,as  the  Board  of  Visitors  may  pres- 
cribe, a  number  of  colored  students  equal  to  twice  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same 
manner.  Such  students  shall  be  designated  as  State  students,  and 
shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  shall  be  selected  by  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  respec- 
tive coundes  and  cities  from  the  colored  pupils  of  either  sex  attending 
the  firee  schools,  or  in  their  discretion  from  others  than  those  attend- 
ing said  free  schools.  Superior  proficiency  in  study  and  good  moral 
character  shall  be  duly  regarded  in  the  selections. 
,  "  §  la  Due  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  president  of  said  institute 
to  the  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schoob  of  all  vacancies 
existing  or.  likely  to  occur  in  said  institute  in  the  case  of  State  stu- 
dcipta,  whereapoo  said  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schoob 
shall  proceed  to  fill  said  vacancy  and  officially  notify  the  president  of 
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D.  C.  lieatk  ft  €o.  ifUl  fmbUdi  Avgait  tstb,  Tkt  Bm^Imk  Lamgnagw;  lit  Grmm^ 
mar^msi9rymulLiUr0tmtt.,  Bffnft.  J.  M.  D.  Maklejohn,  of  tbt  Umvcnilyor 
St  Andrews,  Scotland.  It  is  readable,  omits  insignifioBRt  details,  and  treats  all  salicat 
featttffes  with  a  ittaster's  skill,  and  with  the  ntmoet  deamess  and  aiaipUeitf. 

It  will  prove  inTalaable  to  the  teacher  aa  a  basis  for  his  coarse  of  leetoea,  wmd  to 
thestndentaaaoonpactandidiableatateBaBtof  all  the  essemiak  of  thenAjeck, 


D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.  will  publish,  Angnst  aoth,  tbe  following  books,  of  especial  in- 
terest to  edocators. 

J\roigt  om  thg  Eurfy  Traimmg  of  CkiUrm.  By  Mrs.  Frank  Malleson.  Thisd 
Edition.    A  book  for  mothers  and  kindergartners. 

The  Eni&sk  Langmmgif  Its  Crmmmar,  Mitiory  mU  LUer&tmMt.  By  Pfeof.  \.  M. 
D.  Meiklejohn,  of  the  Univenity  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

MHutur^s  German  Grammar^  Revised  and  rewnttoi  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joyncs, 
of  South  Carolina  College.  . 

PraUical  Lasom  in  tJU  Use  of  EngUsk.  For  Primary  Schools.  By  Mary  F* 
Hyde,  of  the  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Indmirial  InUrueticn^  By  Robert  Seidel.  Tni^slated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  of 
the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School. 

'  Messrs.  Ginn  ft  Co.  announce  for  pablicati6n  about  the  ist  of  August,  a  rerised 
edition  of  Montgomery's  «  T%e  Leadit^  Ftuts  of  EngUsk  Bistoryi^  a  book  that 
has  received  high  endorsement. 

The  same  publishers  also  announce  for  July  15th,  A  PraeHeal  Rkitoric,  by  John  F« 
Qenung,  Ph.D.,  of  Amherst  College.  A  book  characterixed  hfgood  sense,  simpluity, 
origmatify,  avaiiakiiityt  con^UUmsSf  and  aw^U  Hhnirti/ion, 

Also  for  August  25th,  A  Treatise  m  Pkuu  Surveyis^,  by  Daniel  Carhart,  Professor 
Gvil  Engineering  in  Western  University,  Pennsylvania.  Covering  the  entire  subject 
of  Plane  Snrveying^  its  principles,  methods,  etc. 

The  notable  features  of  the  August  IVUe  Awake  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches 
of  Old  Concord  and  a  paper  on  Summer  Sports,  both  iUnstrated.  The  village  where 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  has  been  written  and  pictured  and  guide- 
booked  until  the  subject  is  hackneyed;  but  nothing  is  fresher  than  unexpected  news 
of  a  sleepy  old  relic. 

Summer  Sports  is  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  (late  of  the  SL  Nickdas  staff),  who  shines 
in  vacation  as  well  as  in  his  more  accustomed  work.  He  gets  into  half-a-dosen 
pages  practical  clues  to  croquet,  bowls,  hare  and  hounds,,  canoeing,  tennis,  badminton, 
quoits,  ball-in-the^hole,  or  nine  holes,  and  stops  with  base-ball,  with  bare  mention  of 
boating,  fishing,  swimming,  camping,  tramping,  bicycling,  photography. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddodc  goes  cm  a  coon-hunt  and  trees  a  panther  in  the  "Story  of 
ICeedon  Bluft.''  There  are  long  stories  by  Catherwood,  Davis,  Champney,  Hopkins; 
short  ones  by  Mitchell,  Hart;  poems,  sketdies,  skits,  biographies,  peeps  at  the  Zoo. 

All  through  all,  the  serious  purpose  of  entertaiMnent  and  edncatiiMi  both  of  the 
hagber  sort  made  winning.and  popular. 

Widg  Awake  $2^  a  year-Ht  sample  copy  sent  Csr  five  ceiHiu  D*  Lolhrop  Cam- 
pa]|y«  Boston. 
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;;      Apportionment  No.  i;i887-'8. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Dbpartmbnt  OF  Public  Instruction. 
Richmond;  Va.,  Aujeust  2sth,  18S7, 
To  County  and  CUy  Su/eHnUndenis, 

and  CouiUy  and  CUy  Treasurers  : 
The  foUQwipg.  9PPortiQD|ii9P( .  is  jit .  the  rate,  of  30  cents  per  capiia 
of  school  pQp.ulA.tiQn. .  The  whole  amount  thus  Apportipned  is  1183,081.50. 
This  fund  is  derived  from  the  foUowipg  sources,  torwit;  |iqo»ooo  on  account 
of  interest  due  the  Literary  Fund  accruing  on  Virginia  State  stock  (Acts  of 
Assembly  i885-'6,  page  536] ;  arrean^es  due  the  schools  paid  an  quarterly 
instalments  hy  the  Auditor  under  provisions  of  Act  of  Assen^bly  approved 
March  6th,  ;833 ;  interest  on  new  three  per  cent  bonds  belonging  to  the 
Literary  Fund.;  and  small  amounts  of  interest  on  deposits  in  bank.  From 
the  gross  amount  of  the  fiipd  accruing  from  all  these  sources  are  deducted 
the  salaries  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  expenses 
of  the  central  office.  The  amount  shown  by  .the  Auditor's  books  to  be  due 
the  schools  August  ist,  1897,  is  within  |3po  of  the  amount  due  August  ist, 
1886.  Hence  .the  per  ca^ta  apportionment  is  the  same  this  year  as  last. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  city  and  county : 

COUNTY  OR  CITY  .  ApJS^toSU 

Acoomac. .... — .. • 12,779  ^ 

Albemarle 3,985  50 

Aleacandria city 1,453  80 

Alexandria  county 437  40 

Alleghany. .  ^ ^ 8ao  50 

Amelia r,3i8  so 

Amherst. 2,3so  80 

Appomattox 1,165  50 

Aoguala. 3,284  zo 

Bath 535  50 

Bedford.. 3*6i  8  90 

Blaad. 621  90 

Botetourt 1,743  ^ 

Bronswick > 2,170  50 

Buchanan. ^ 668  40 

Buoki^gham. 2,053  ^ 

Canpbell......^ ^^^^,.^.^^ ^....«.  a»5^  fo 
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D.  C.  Ueatk  ft  Go.  ipU  piiUith  Avgait  tstb,  Tkt  Bmgimk  Lamgmgw ;  lifGrmm^ 
«Mr,  Sititry  mtd  LiUr^imrt..  By  Vtp/l.  J.  M.  D.  Mdklcjolm,  of  tbt  Uaivcnity  irf 
St  Andrews,  SooUsad.  It  is  readable,  omits  insignifiaMit  details,  and  treats  all  salicitt 
featttffes  with  a  ittasler's  skill,  and  with  the  vtmoal  deaiMss  aad  aiaplicitf. 

It  will  prove  inTalnable  to  the  teecher  ae  a  basis  for  hie  cooiae  of  lectoee,  aad  to 
the  stndent  aa  a  ooenwct  and  idiable  atateBent  of  all  the  essemiak  of  the  nAyed. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  pnblish,  August  aoth,  tbe  following  books,  of  espeeial  ia- 

Noits  om  th£  Early  Trammg  of  CkUdrm.  Bj  Mrs.  Frank  MalleMn.  Third 
Edition.    A  book  for  mothers  and  kindeigaitners. 

Tk€  EngUsk  LM9gmmg9:  Jit  Grammar,  Shitny  attd  LUeraimnt^  By  Pfeof.  J.  M. 
D.  Meiklejohn,  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scodand. 

AMssntr*9  German  Grammar,  Revised  and  rewritten,  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes, 
of  Sooth  Carolina  College.  . 

PradUal  Letsms  in  tks  Use  of  EngUsk.  For  Primary  Schools.'  By  Maiy  F* 
Hyde,  of  the  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Indmtirial  InUruttim.  By  Robert  Seidel.  Tnu^sUted  by  Biaxgaret  K.  Smith,  of 
the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School. 

Messrs.  Ginn  ft  Co.  announce  for  pttblicati6n  about  the  1st  of  August,  a  revised 
edition  of  Montgomery's  '<  The  Leaditii^  Ftuts  of  EmgUtk  History^*  a  book  that 
has  received  high  endorsement. 

The  same  publishers  also  announce  for  July  15th,  A  Practical  Rhetoric,  by  John  F* 
Qenung,  Ph.D.,  of  Amherst  College.  A  book  characterized  hfgood  sense,  simplicity, 
originality,  availahiUty,  cott^Utmess^  and  awtpU  iilustration. 

Also  for  August  25tb,  A  Treatise  on  Pkuu  Surveying,  by  Daniel  Carfaart,  Tnitmon 
Gvil  Engineering  in  Western  University,  Pennsylvania.  Covering  the  entire  subject 
of  Plane  Surveying,  its  principles,  methods,  etc. 

The  notable  features  of  the  August  f9^ide  Avmhe  ut  tht  6nt  o(  a  series  of  sketches 
of  Old  Concord  and  a  peper  on  Summer  Sports,  both  illustrated.  The  village  where 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  has  been  written  and  pictured  and  guide- 
booked  until  the  subject  is  hackneyed ;  but  nothing  is  fresher  than  unexpected  news 
of  a  sleepy  old  relic. 

Summer  Sports  is  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  (lateof  tfie  SL  Nicholas  staff),  who  shmes 
in  vacation  as  well  as  in  his  more  accustomed  work.  He  gets  into  half-a-doxen 
pages  practical  clues  to  croquet,  bowls,  hare  and  hounds,,  canoenig,  tennis,  badminton, 
quoits,  ball-in-the^hole,  or  nine  holes,  and  stops  with  base-ball,  with  bare  mention  of 
boating,  fishing,  swinwiing,  camping,  tramping,  bieycKng,  photography. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddodc  goes  on  a  coon-hunt  and  trees  a  panther  in  the  "Story  of 
ICeedon  Bluft."  There  are  long  stories  by  Catherwood,  Devit,  Champney,  Hopkins ; 
short  ones  by  Mitchell,  Hart;  poems,  sketdies,  skits,  biographies,  peeps  at  the  Zoo. 

All  through  all,  the  serious  purpose  of  entertainment  and  edncatioa  both  of  the 
higher  sort  made  winning.and  popular. 

IVUie  Awahe  |3^o  a  year    a  sample  copy  sent  .for  ive  ceiMu    D.  Lofhrop  Cam- 
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/      Appprtionmeht  No.  l/1887-'8. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Dbpartmbnt  OF  Public  Instruction. 
Richmond;  Va.,  August  2sth,  18S7, 
To  Qmnfy  a$id  Gty  SupeHiUet^ 

and  County  and  CUy  Treasurers  .- 
The  follpviQg. 9pportiQn|ii9P(.  is  $it .the  x?X^.oi  30  ccints  per  c^^ita 
of  school  pQp.qlA.tlQn. .  The  whole  amquDt  thus  Apportipn^d  is  1183,081.30. 
This  fund  is. dmv^  from  the  following  sources,  to? wit;  |iqo,poo  on  account 
of  interest  due  the  Literary  Fund  accruing  on  Virginia  State  stock  (Acts  of 
Assembly  i895-'6,  page  536) ;  arrears^ges  due  the  schools  paid  in  quarterly 
instalments  hy  the  Auditor  under  provisions  of  Act  of  A$sen^bly  approved 
March  6th,  i933;  interest  on  new  three  per  cent  bonds  belonging  to  the 
Literary  FuQd.;  and  small  amounts  of  interest  on  deposits  in  bank.  From 
the  gross  amount  of  the  fund  accruing  from  all  these  sources  are  deducted 
the  salaries  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  expenses 
of  the  central  office.  The  amount  shown  by  the  Auditor's  books  to  be  due 
the  schools  August  ist,  |8$7,  is  within  |3po  of  the  amount  due  August  ist, 
1886.  Hence  .the  per  capita  apportionment  is  the  same  this  year  as  last. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  dty  and  county : 

COUNTY  OR  CITY  Ap5S?tioSU 

Acoomac 1^,779  ao 

Albemarle 3,985  50 

Aleacandria  city 1,453  ^ 

Alexandria  county. 437  40 

Alleghany.... ^ «  8ao  50 

Amelia.. . .  ^. 1^18  so 

Amherst. s,3ao  80 

Appomattox 1,165  50 

Aogusla. 3,284  zo 

Bath 535  50 

Bedford.. 3,618  90 

Blaad. 621  90 

Botetourt 1,743  ^ 

Bronswick > 2,170  50 

Buchanan. « 668  40 

Buoki^gham 2,053  ^ 

Canpbell.....^.. ^^^^,.^.^^^ ^....«.  a»5a6  fo 
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D.  C.  llettk  ft  Go.  ipU  ymblish  AvgoiT  tstb,  Tkg  AtgikJk  Lamgmgw;  lU  Grmm- 
mar^  Siiimy  m$d  LiUrmimtt..  By  Pr^.  J.  M.  D.  Mdklejoh^,  of  tbt  UMvcnity  cf 
St  Andrews,  Scotland.  It  is  readable,  omits  intigBifianH  details,  and  treats  all  saiicat 
featttffes  with  a  ittaster's  skill,  and  with  the  ntmoet  deamess  and  aiaplicitf. 

It  will  prove  inTalnaUe  to  the  teacher  aa  a  basis  for  hie  coarse  of  leetoea,  and  lo 
the  stndent  aa  a  oonpact  and  idiable  stateBant  of  all  the  essmMiah  of  the  anbfecfe. 


D.  C  Heath  ft  Co.  will  publish,  August  aoth,  tbe  following  books,  of  espeeial  in- 
terest to  edncators. 

Noia  om  tkg  Earfy  Traimimg  of  Ckiidrm.  Bj  Mrs.  Frank  Malleson.  Thicd 
Edition.    A  book  for  mothers  and  kindeigartaen. 

Tiki  EngiUk  Lmgmmgt;  Itt  Ormmntar^  IRttoiy  mtd  LitermimM*  By  Prof,  y  M. 
D.  Meiklejohtt,  of  the  Univetiity  of  St.  Andrews,  Scodand. 

Meistner*s  German  Grammar,  Revised  and  rewritten^by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes, 
of  South  Carolina  College.  . 

FraOical  Letsom  in  tJU  Use  of  Englisk.  Vor  Primary  Schools.'  By  Mary  F* 
Hyde,  of  the  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Indmifial  InUrmetwm^  By  Robert  Seidel.  Tiai^sUted  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  of 
the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Normal  School. 

Messrs.  Ginn  ft  Co.  announce  for  publicati6n  about  the  ist  of  Aognst,  a  revised 
edition  of  Montgomery's  '<  TJu  Leaditi^  Facts  of  EngHsk  History.**  a  book  that 
has  received  high  endorsement. 

The  same  publishers  also  announce  for  July  15th,  A  Practical  Rhetoric,  by  John  F- 
Qenung,  Ph.D.,  of  Amherst  College.  A  book  characterized  \ffgood  sense.  simpHciiy^ 
wiginalify.  avaiiahiiity.  con^letmoss^  and  aa^  iiinstration. 

Also  for  August  25th,  A  Treatise  on  Pkuu  Surveyings  by  Daniel  Carfaart,  Professor 
Gvil  Engineering  in  Western  University,  Pennsylvania.  Covering  the  entire  subject 
of  Plane  Surveying,  its  principlea,  methods,  etc. 

The  notable  features  of  the  August  Wide  AvKtke  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches 
of  Old  Concord  and  a  paper  on  Summer  Sports,  both  illustrated.  The  village  where 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  has  been  written  and  pictured  and  guide- 
booked  until  the  subject  is  hackneyed;  but  nothing  is  fresher  than  unexpected  news 
of  a  sleepy  old  relic. 

Summer  Sports  is  by  Elbridge  &  Brooks  (late  of  the  St,  Nicholas  staff),  who  shmes 
in  vacation  as  well  aa  in  his  more  accustomed  work.  He  gets  into  half-a-dosen 
pages  practical  dues  to  croquet,  bowls,  hare  and  hounds,,  canoenig,  tennis,  badminton, 
quoits,  ball-in-the-hole,  or  nine  holes,  and  stops  with  base-ball,  with  bare  mention  of 
boating,  fishing,  swimming,  camping,  tramping,  bicycKng,  photography. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddodc  goes  on  a  coon-hunt  and  trees  a  panther  in  the  *' Story  of 
ICeedon  Bluft."  There  are  long  stories  by  Catherwood,  Davis,  Champney,  Hopkins ; 
short  ones  by  Mitchell,  Hart;  poems,  sketdies,  skits,  biographies,  peeps  at  the  Zoo. 

All  through  all,  the  serious  purpose  of  entertainment  and  education  both  of  the 
higher  sort  made  winning. and  popular. 

Wide  Awahi  |3^o  a  year  a  sample  copy  sent  ler  ive  ceiMu  D*  Lolhrop  Cam- 
paiiyA  Boston. 
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;;      Apportionment  No.  l/1887-'8. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Dbpartmbnt  OF  Public  Instruction. 
Richmond;  Va.,  Aujeust  2sth,  1SS7. 
To  Qnmfy  Mtd  Cify  SupeHniendetUs^ 

and  CoutUy  and  Cify  Treasurers : 
The  follQwipg.9PPoitiQniii9P(.is  ^it.thexate.of  30  ccints^^  eapiia 
of  school  pop.pUtiQii. .  The  whole  amqunt  thus  Apportipned  is  1183,081.30. 
This  fund  is. derived  from  the  followjpg  sources,  to? wit:  |iQo,qoo  on  account 
of  interest  due  the  Literary  Fund  accruing  on  Virginia  State  stock  (Acts  of 
Assembly  i895'-'6,  page  536) ;  arrearages  due  the  schools  paid  in  quarterly 
instalments  .hy  the  Auditor  under  provisions  of  Act  of  Assembly  approved 
March  6th,  1883 ;  interest  op  new  three  per  cent  bonds  belonging  to  the 
Literary  Fupd.;  and  small  amounts  of  interest  on  deposits  in  bank.  From 
the  gross  amount  of  the  fupd  accruing  from  all  these  sources  are  deducted 
the  salaries  of  coupty  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  expenses 
of  the  central  office.  The  apioupt  shown  by  the  Auditor's  books  to  be  due 
the  schools  August  ist,  1887,  is  within  |3po  of  the  ampunt  due  August  ist, 
1886.  Hence  .the  per  capiia  apportionment  is  the  sapie  this  year  as  last. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  city  and  county : 

COUNTY  OR  CITY  ApS^rttoSU 

Acoomac. — 12,779  *> 

Albemarle 3,985  50 

Alexandria  city 1453  80 

Alexandria  county 437  40 

Alleghany. ^. 8ao  so 

Amelia.. 1^18  so 

Amherst. s,3so  80 

Appomattox 7,165  So 

Aogttsla. 3,284  10 

Bath 535  50 

Bedford 3,618  90 

Blaad. 6si  90 

Botetourt 1,743  ^ 

Bronswick ^ 2,170  50 

Buchanan. ••...•.. 668  40 

B uoki^gham. 2 ,053  80 

Canpbell.....*.. ..^^.^^.^.^^ a»5a6  fo 
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ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advwttoiftf  BurMiii, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  10  cu.  for  176  Psfe  Pemphlet. 

'\Y  ANTED.— Tttchen  and  Studenu  seeking 
positions,  u>  send  for  my 

f  eelU  Report  of  YaKHuaes  in  ScM. 

AddrcM,        W.  SAYLER,  Mgr.^ 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Richmond  College. 

Next  SMtion  September  aad,  1887,  to 
June  aist,  1888. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

fbr  tdvartklas  i>  D««sv«ipan  ia  tbflM'haul  tiM, 
witboat  'flnt  obteinlnc  an  «danto  of  tb«  «oit  fta 
Qao.  P.  Bovub  *  Od*s  N«ira|»p«r  AdTOrtUng  Bona, 
No  10  Spnioe  itraet,  New  York,  to  llkaly  to  m  tl«  ftr 
whet  micht  b«  obteiiMd  for  fe.  Such  ai£ateiit 
IbrnlalMd  to  all  sppUoaato  gratis.  8«ad  10  Mslifer 
176  peg*  psmphlM  witk  IM  of  D««cpa|Nr  nt«  ad 
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If  JOB  think  of  aapeadlnK  fti^  or  on 
hnndrad  doUen  In  edrwlUDg  Mod  ■  • 
copy  of  yoer  edTerttwient,  and  w  vfl 
Ml  yon  (fkw  of  ehars«)  what  wffl  bc*> 
bast  poflibla  favaatBtantftyr  jotlDBiki. 
8aad  10  oants  for  oor  176  pagi  lOfk- 
Addn«.  i-^'-T- 


lat 


OBO.  P.  EOWBLL  *  009  ISxmsta^ 

BuBiAir,  10  BraooB  flataaa**  Vsw  You. 


Porflaod,  MalM,«lllneerN 


#1  AT  Tl ^^  •»  "•*«^  ^^ 

lilll     ||8tiBMik*Oo.Porf1aiM 

Ivlll    llfraa.  foUiaforaMUoa 

iril  I  |lltbveaadiKaodlt*«athoac(bat«1ilfV 

U  VJJUthmBftTNBtStoeSpM^daj.   Sonhm 

aara^ovarfBOteadar.  BRtoarMi.  y««BffareU.04id 
BoCrMivlrad.  Yoaaraatartad  fraa.  Th«aawboitii(tt«M 
paoraBacUlUafortnMa.   JklliiaM. 


Eight  independent  scbook,  completely 
manned  and  well  equipped;  good  library  and 
museum ;  special  courses  of  lectures ;  health- 
ful location,  attractire  grounds,  elegant  balls 
and  class-rooms,  large  and  airy  dormitories ; 
high  standards,  personal  and  scholastic,  and 
the  best  social  and  religious  surroundings 

Expenses  of  non-resident  student,  $87.50; 
of  resident,  about  |20o  for  nine  months 
session. 

For  catalogue  with  full  information  as  to 
organization,  courses  of  instruction,  degrees, 
fees,  &c.,  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty^ 

Richmomd^  Va, 


* 


•UCKKYK  SCLI.  FOUNDRY, 
aaubliahed  to  MW. 
BapaHor  Ball*  ar  O^pv  ourf  nwBMirf 
with  th«  Iwt  aianr  JKwffcft.  ar  Ctm^^ 


Caial^aaMBtrfat. 
r.ieiB.MSi,ClKii 


STUDY.  LATIN  vai 
QRBBK  at  SIGHT-« 
the  "INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICS."  Sample  ^ 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.  C 
De  Silver  &  Sons,  No.  (M)  1102  Walsat 
Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  SciBirrinc,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

I«aw,  Medicine,  EncineeriiiK,  and  Agrioiiltiire. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessanr  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty.  HtJJi  11 

P.  O.  University  ef  Virginia. 
(882) 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

BookBellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,    RICHMOND. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

AI.FRED  ViriLiI.IA]!IIIS  A  OO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayette^e  Street,  Baleigh,  27.  0. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

rMTENDllfCI  ADTEBTI8BBS  abonld  ad- 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Sprnee  fftre«i.  lf«w  TMrk  Citjp 

ForSILEOT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapers. 

Will  b«  Mr  t  FREE  on  applioatloo. 

IT    ST-A.lsrZ)S    -A.T    THE    HE  A  T). 
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THE  LI&HT-RIIKNING 

DOmESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  thnt  the  OompMiy 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beantiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heing  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,   without 
Question,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence* 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  LATEST  SERIES  ISSUED. 


Cutter's  New  Physiological  Series 


OIF  1887. 


The  series  is  BASED  ON  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  of  physiological  ten- 
books  (Calvin  Cutte»*s1. 

The  STUDY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  is  panned  in  a  logical  manner :  strnchne 
(anatomy),  duties  of  the  parts  (physiology),  and  care  of  the  parts  (hygiene). 

This  is  the  only  series  in  which  are  given  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  OBSERVE 
PHENOMENA  on  the  living  body,  as  well  as  for  simple  physiological  experiments 
and  for  illustrative  animal  dissections. 

The  EFFECT  OF  STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOTICS  on  the  activities  and  on 
the  health  of  the  growing  body  is  presented  in  an  orderly,  temperate,  and  therefore 
scientific  manner.  t 

Directions  for  the  MANAGEMENT  OF  EMERGENT  CASES  are  given  in 
each  book. 

The  TEXT  in  each  book  is  direct,  clear  and  concise. 

The  PARAGRAPHS  are  brief,  considering  only  one  topic.  They  are  numbered 
continuously,  admitting  of  ready  cross  reference. 

The  PRONOUNCING  GLOSSARIES  are  unusually  complete. 

The  TYPE  (pica  and  small  pica)  is  clear  and  well  adapted  for  school  text  books. 

The  series  is  the  FULLEST  AND  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  of  any  yet  issued. 


BEGINNER'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  Sc ,  M.  D.  Small  i2mo.  140  pages.  47  Illustrations. 
Pica  Type.     Cloth.     Price:  Exchange,  15.     Introduction,  30 

INTIBMBSIATE  ANAT01C7,  FETSIOLOaT  ANS  ETaiZllI. 

A  Revision  of  the  "  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  prepared 
by  Calvin  Cutter,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  in  1854.  1 2mo.  About  200  pages.  70  lUmtratioas. 
Small  Pica  Type.    Cloth.     Price :  Exchange,  25.     Introduction,  5a 


C0KF&BHSN8I7S  ANAT01C7.  PBTSDLOOT  AND  E79Z1N& 

i2mo.    375  IMge^     141  Illustrations.    QoCh.     Price:  Exchange,  601     Introduc- 
tion, |i. 00. 

These  Books  sent  (post-paid)  to  Teachers  and  Bdncators  at 
Introduction  Prices. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers; 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Ready  August  16th 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers. 

FSESH  AID  IHTEBESTINO  BEADIHO  MATTEB  AT  LOW  PSI0E8. 

Sample  Copy  and 
Introduction  Price. 

McGuffey's  Abemate  Firtt  Reader,  80  pp. ^.15 

McGttffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp.  > .25 

McGoffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp 35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation}. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffe^s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnitk  additional  reading  where 
ftuA  reading  matter  is  desired,  supplementing  any  series  in  use,  or  alternating  with 
it,   McGuffey's  Alternate  Headers  may  also  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  McGuffey's 
Revised  Readers,  which  are  unequaled  iu  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every- 
day words,  perfectly  familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard 
to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unusual  substitutes ;  for  example,  the  word  *'  horse  " 
is  used  rather  than  "  nag  *'  or  "  cob.*' 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive,  and  well 
adapted  to  aid  the  menul  and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

\ti  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
their  use  as  exercises  in  composition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the. best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to 
their  use  in  furnishing  themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  language  lessons  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Alternate  Readers.  Definitions  are  introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third 
Reader,  and  continued  through  the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader^  and 
will  be  found  especially  valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of 
English  Literature  as  a  separate  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or 
supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be 
used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and 
other  persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  Mc- 
Ouffey's  Alternate  Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during  the 
progress  of  their  preparatiq;n.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  Alteruate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of 
all  schools. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRA66&  cCPirblishere,Cindnnati;0. 


NEARLY  A  HALF  CENTURY  OP  SUCCESS. 


Such  volumes  as  the  following  IwTe  iron  for  thenxelves  a  National  R^atation : 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers.    ^  The  Educational  Geau  of  the  Nineteenth  Centniy." 

BARNES'  BRIEF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Largest  sale  on  record  in  1886. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGR'APHIES. 

Two  Numbers.     Equalled  by  none  in  Aocura^  and  Beavtyi 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Peer  and  Companion  of  the  above  series.     Cheapest  and  latest 


Barnes'  New  Arithmetic ;  two  numbers ;  a  minimum  of  theory  and  maximum  of  practice. 
A  Primary  History  of  the  United  Stales;  an  exceptionally  taking  book.  .Barnes' 
Short  Studies,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Essentials  of  Grammar; 
excellent  language  lesson<t.    Barnes'  Penmanship;  creating  a  revolution 
in  style  and  price.     Ward's  Business  Forms ;  a  great  hit.     Barnes' 
Popular  Drawing  Books;   a  complete  and   practical  series. 
Steele's  Sciences  ;  a  series  on  the  one-term  plan  in  seven 
volumes.     Pathfinder  Series  of  Hygiene ;  three  vol- 
umes, meeting  recent  legislation  regarding  the 
effects  of   Alcohol   and    other   narcotics. 
General,  Ancient,  and  Modem  Histo- 
ries, in  short  andatCractlve  coaraes. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  great  cost  and  represent  the  result  of  long 
experience.  With  such  books  any  school  is  admirably  equipped,  and  many  more 
years  will  pass  before  a  set  really  better  in  any  essential  requisite  will  appear. 
Teachers  and  school  officials  are  invited  to  call  upon  us  at  any  of  oar  agencies,  or 
send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue.  Specimen  pages  free.  Returnable  samples  on 
application.  Address, 

A.  S    BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishars, 

III  &  X13  William  St.,  N.  Y.,  1026  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 

365  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,     ^  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


J.  W.  THACKSTON,  Agent,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


I 
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AT  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  this  House  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
present  firm  in  1838,  has  it  been  more  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  edacaticmal  public 
than  it  is  to-day.    During  this  period  it  baS  bfeen  devoted  to  tbe  production  and  im- 
provement of  Elementary  and  High  School  Text-Books.    Of  authors,  wbos^  cla»< 
books  have  become  famous  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  may  be  mentioned — 
Charles  Davies,  J.  Madison  Watson,  J.  Dorman  Ste^e,  James  Monteith,  Stephen  W. 
Clark,  Alphonso  Wood,  W.  G  Peck,  Joseph  Ficklin,  C.  S.  Jepson,  Jerome 
Allen,  Charles  N.  Cleveland,  Charies  Northend,  Dav.  Page,  J.  M. 
B.  Sill,  Edward  Searing,  and  James  H.  Worman. 
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inrjr  aSiSi-— 

Iw  jiiic^^V^  or  Hanaal  Training 

lifiTV/tOa.  ITS  FOUNDATION  LAID  BV  THK  USE  OF 

.  00pfl£tr  serieSf  already  widely  and  favorably  known,  has  just  been  thoroughly 

.  f^iigently  revised,  and  now  represents  the  best  thought  and  practice  in  this 

naittn^  brtncb.    The  books  contain  only  such  work  as  is  directly  educational  in  its 

htritdcr,  tnd  wiiich  leads,  without  waste  of  time,  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 

js  essential  to  every  artisan  or  person  eoiploying^snch.     In  a  word, 

WHITE'S  INSUSTEIAL  DSAWINQ.  EEVISED,  IS 

r//£  SIMPLEST, 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL, 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE, 

THE  MOST  EASILY  TAUGHT 

of  any  existing  system.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  work  for  th»  first  year  of  scbooi 
life  the  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  i  upward.  There  are  no  cards, 
exercise  books,  or  manuals,  but  each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  to  be  followed  in  . 
order  in  the  series. 


J{oH   1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  and  8  will  he  ready  June  20th;  the 
remaining  numbers  to  follow  shortly. 
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149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  753  &  755  Broadway  N,  Y, 
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Woman's  Opportunity. 
Advice  by  Which  every  Aspiring  Woman  may  Profit, 

[The  following  thoughtful  and  beautiful  address  was  delivered  by 
Professor  C.  L.  Cocke,  LL.D.,  to  the  full  graduates  of  Hollins  Insti- 
tute, at  its  last  Commencement  We  were,  so  pleased  with  it  that  we 
asked  Dr.  C.  L.  Cocke  to  furnish  it  for  publication. — Religious  Her- 
aid.'] 

SPEECH  TO  FULL  GRADUATES. 

During  your  connection  with  this  Institute,  young  ladies,  you  have 
been  repeatedly  called  to  this  stand  to  receive  testimonials  to  your 
fidelity  and  success  in  the  studies  you  have  prosecuted — testimonials 
which  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  us  to  bestow,  and  which  aspiring 
students  so  much  delight  to  receive.  You  come  now  for  the  last  time, 
and  you  come  to  receive  the  highest  honors  which  this  Institute  con- 
fers—honprs  honestly  won  and  richly  deserved. 

This  hour  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  individual  life  of  each  of 
you.  But  a  few  hours  ago  you  entered  this  chapel  as  school  girls — 
all  through  your  past  years,  from  in&ncy  to  the  present  moment,  at 
every  step  you  have  taken  and  in  all  relations,  you  have  been  subject 
to  an  ever- kind  and  solicitous  and  wakeful  guardianship.  At  the 
close  of  this  exercise  you  will  leave  this  presence  with  life  and  destiny 
in  your  own  hands.  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  what  that  life 
and  destiny  shall  be — what  record  you  will  make  in  that  world  to 
which  you  go,  of  aboundingr  privileges  and  possibilities ;  but,  alas, 
alas !  equally  abundant  in  influences  to  retard,  to  deceive,  and  to  ruin. 

Young  ladies,  I  would  remind  you,  in  these  parting  words,  that 
scholastic  attainments,  however  varied  and  wide  their  range,  do  not, 
and  cannot,  comprehend  all  culture  and  all  knowledge.  The  best 
schools  can  give  you  only  the  initiatory  steps  to  a  true  and  elevated 
culture  and  open  to  you  the  sources  of  knowledge.    From  the  very 
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AT  r.o  time  since  the  estahlishment  of  thts  House  by  the  seotor  member  of  the 
present  firm  in  1838,  has  it  been  more  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  edacationml  public 
than  it  is  to-day.     During  this  period  it  ba&  hten  devoted  to  the  production  and  im- 
provement of  Elementary  and  High  School  Text-Books.    Of  aathors,  wbose  dais* 
books  have  become  famous  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  may  be  mentioned — 
Charles  Da  vies,  J.  Madison  Watson,  J.  Dorman  Steele,  James  Monteith,  Stephen  W. 
Clark,  Alphonso  Wood,  W.  G  Peck,  Joseph  Ficklin,  C.  S.  Jepson,  Jei 
Allen,  Charles  N.  Cleveland,  Charles  Northend,  Dav.  Page,  J.  M. 
B.  Sill,  Edward  Searing,  and  James  H.  Worman. 


Such  volumes  as  the  following  have  won  for  themselv«.a  NAtiomd  Reputation: 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers.    **  The  Educational  Gems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'* 

BARNES'  BRIEF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Largest  sale  on  record  in  1886. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGR'APHIES. 

Two  Numbers.     Eqaalled  by  none  in  Aocara^  and  Beavtyi 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Peer  and  Companion  of  the  above  series.    Cheapest  and  La^tesL 


Barnes'  New  Arithmetic ;  two  numbers ;  a  minimum  of  theory  and  maximnm  of  practice. 
A  Primary  History  of  the  United  Stales;  an  exceptionally  taking  book.  .Barnes' 
Short  Studies,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  and  SiU*s  Essentials  of  Grammar; 
exceHent  language  ]esson<(.    Barnes'  Penmanship;  creating  a  revolution 
in  style  ana  price.     Ward's  Business  Forms ;  a  great  bit.     Barnes' 
Popular  Drawing  Books;  a  complete  and   practical  series. 
Steele's  Sciences ;  a  series  on  the  one-term  plan  in  seven  • 
volumes.     Pathfinder  Series  of  Hygiene;  three  vol- 
umes, meeting  recent  legislation  regarding  the 
effects  of   Alcohol   and    other  narcotics. 
General,  Ancient,  and  Modem  Histo- 
ries, in  short  andattractive  courses. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  great  cost  and  represent  the  result  of  long 
experience.  With  such  books  any  school  is  admirably  equipped,  and  many  more 
years  will  pass  before  a  set  really  better  in  any  essential  requisite  will  appear. 
Teachers  and  school  officials  are  invited  to  call  upon  us  at  at^  of  our  agencies,  or 
send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue.  Specimen  pages  free..  Returnable  samples  on 
application.  Address, 

A.  S    BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishars, 

III  &  X13  William  St..  N.  Y.,  1026  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 

365  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,     ^  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 
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Gloty  to  God  in  Uie  higheft. 
And  on  earth,  peace. 
Good  will  toward  men« 

That  is  the  key-note  of  the  present  era;  that  is  the  music  to  which 
you  should  aspire.    And  so  of  art,  and  so  of  everything. 

Young  ladies,  when  you  reach  your  homes  and  mingle  in  society  a 
little,  and  gain  sufficient  confidence  in  yourselves  to  be  really  your- 
selves, you  will  probably  begin  to  discuss  problems  of  science,  and, 
now  and  then,  give  a  quotation  from  the  ancient  or  modem  classics, 
or  play  a  litde  classical  music,  or  catch  up,  by  the  way,  a  *' woebe- 
gone'' school -boy  and  solve  his  difficult  problems  for  him,  thus  enab- 
ling him  to  astonish  his  class  and  his  teacher,  as  girls  will  do  some* 
times;  and  then  you  will  find  kind-hearted  friends,  simple-minded 
people,  gathering  around  to  tell  you  how  much  you  do  know.  "You 
know  Latin,"  "you  know  Shakespeare,"  "you  know  Philosophy," 
"you  know  Mathematics,"  "you  know  Music,"  "and  pray  what 
more  do  you  wish  to  know?"  "Your  knowledge  is  complete,  you 
have  a  finished  education." 

These  kind,  good  people  have  stood  in  your  way  long  enough,  and 
in  the  way,  too,  of  progress  in  this  Southern  land.  Many  a  boy  of 
noble  impulses  and  the  best  gifts  has  been  consigned  to  obscurity,  to 
want  and  wretchedness,  by  such  untimely  and  unseemly  praise. 
Many  a  girl  of  brilliant  endowments,  whose  genius  might  have  illu- 
mined the  literature  of  a  continent,  has  been  cheated  out  of  her  true 
and  noble  mission  by  the  short-sighted  weakness  of  her  friends. 
Finished  education !  Complete  knowledge !  Young  ladies,  suffer 
no  man  or  woman  to  mock  you  in  phrase  so  false  and  deceptive 
Tell  them  they  know  not  what  they  say — tell  them  you  have  taken 
but  the  first  step,  that  your  eyes  have  opened  on  a  vast  shordess 
ocean,  sweeping  on  and  on  in  majestic  grandeur  forever,  and  that 
you  have  gathered  from  its  heaving  bosom  but  a  few  beautiful  pearls 
and  caught  up  a  few  floating  fragments  from  its  ever  resdess  sur&tce. 

Graduation  fi-om  school  does  not  imply  full  and  complete  knowl- 
edge on  any  subject,  or  in  any  department  of  learning.  No  institu- 
tion of  Europe  or  America,  no  school  of  the  ancients  or  of  the  mod- 
erns, with  all  their  advanced  thought  and  multiplied  appliances,  has 
ever  sent  forth  a  single  graduate  possessed  of  all  knowledge  on  any 
subject  of  scholastic  study,  or  whose  mind  had  reached  its  highest 
discipline  or  ftiUest  development. 

The  object  of  true  scholastic  training  is,  first,  the  discipline  of  the 
powers ;  and,  second,  the  opening  to  its  pupils  the  sources  of  knoirl- 
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edge.  In  these  processes,  of  course;  much  information  is  imparted. 
But  to  stop  here  and  read  and  study  no  more  would  be  fatal  to  the 
fond  hopes  of  parents  and  friends,  fatal  to  the  hopes  and  interests  of  . 
society,  so  far  as  centred  in  yourselves,  fatal  to  your  own  aspirations 
for  position  and  influence  in  life.  What!  Stop  at  the  very  point  you 
have  been  so  long  toiling  to  reach  in  order  to  successful  progress? 
Never;  let  no  graduate  of  this  school  be  guilty  of  such  folly.  Follow 
not  the  example  of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  this  Southern 
land,  who  have  laid  aside  books,  music,  and  all  literary  labors  on 
their  final  Commencement  day.  Read  and  study,  young  ladies — not 
the  light  literature  of  the  day,  but  books  that  are  books — ^books  of 
thought,  books  of  breadth  and  depth  and  grasp  of  meaning — that 
your  powers  may  be  still  farther  disciplined  and  invigorated,  that 
your  mental  vision  may  be  expanded,  and  your  fund  of  knowledge 
enlarged. 

And,  further,  young  as  you  are,  and  confined  as  you  have  been  to 
school  and  home-life,  you  have  not  looked  out  upon  the  world  nor 
contemplated  the  wonderful  progress  of  your  own  country  and  people. 
Marvellous,  indeed,  are  the  advances  of  this  people  in  numbers,  in 
wealth,  in  learning,  in  everything  that  gives  prominence  and  prowess 
to  a  nation.  You  have  read  of  the  great  nations  of  other  countries 
and  other  times — ^their  great  dties,  their  great  armies,  their  bloody 
and  interminable  wars,  their  learning,  their  religions,  their  social  and 
political  institutions,  their  decay,  their  death — but,  to-day,  your  own 
country  and  people  are  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  all  the  world 
seems  to  be  on  tiptoe  to  see  this  great  wonder,  for  they  are  coming 
in  from  all  quarters,  as  to  the  land  of  promise — ^we  have  actually  to 
make  laws  to  keep  them  out  What  we  are  to  become  as  a  nation, 
a  government,  and  a  people,  all  the  experiences  of  other  nations  in  all 
the  ages  of  the  past  cannot  foreshadow — the  conditions  are  new,  the 
environments  are  different  Our  broad  expanse  of  territory,  washed 
on  the  East  and  on  the  West  by  mighty  seas  and  oceans,  safe  and 
unmolested  highways  to  every  nation  and  people  of  earth  ;  our  genial 
climes  of  every  temperature;  our  genial  soils  of  every  mold  and 
every  product;  our  majestic  rivers,  mountains  and  lakes ;  our  free 
laws,  free  education  and  free  religion — every  man,  and  every  woman, 
too,  at  perfiect  liberty  to  pursue  untrammelled  and  unmolested  his 
chosen  calling,  and  rise  to  the  highest  point  of  which  he  is  capable, 
in  the  service  of  himself,  his  country  or  his  God — all,  all  point  to  a 
future  of  transcendent  greatness.  And  in  this  greatness,  learning,  in 
both  extent  and  variety,  is  to  be  the  most  prominent  and  potent  &c* 
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tor.  Have  we  not  already  ransacked  the  records  of  all  countries  and 
all  ages  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  all  the  past — ^its  discoveries,  its 
knowledge,  its  history.  Are  not  invention  and  research  more  active, 
more  untiring*  and  more  successful  than  ever  before?  Are  we  not 
publishing  more  new  original  works  than  the  world  ever  heard  of? 
And  yet  we,  ourselves,  profess  to  be  only  laying  a  foundation.  The 
superstructure  is  yet  to  be  reared.  We  are  yet  a  young  people — a 
new  nation.  But  if  you  would  estimate  the  growth  of  these  people  in 
learning  and  intellectual  power  by  a  standard  outside  of  their  books, 
go  to  their  conventions — political,  religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  professional,  governmental,  legislative — all  composed 
of  different  classes  of  men,  and  different  men  in  the  main,  and  all 
embodying  men  of  culture  and  learning,  of  mark  and  power.  When 
all  these  come  to  make  their  contributions  to  the  American  Temple 
of  learning,  then  that  temple,  in  solidity  of  structure,  in  variety  and 
richness  of  material,  in  symmetry  of  proportion,  in  grandeur  of  eleva- 
tion, will  tower  far  above  all  others  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Young  ladies,  appreciate  your  privileges  and  your  opportunities; 
love  your  country  and  your  government ;  glory  in  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious institutions  you  enjoy;  have  faith  in  yourselves,  faith  in  your 
people,  ^lith  in  the  God  of  providence  and  of  nations.  Go  forth  into 
life  to  accomplish  a  mission,  a  high  and  noble  mission.  Let  your 
energies  be  equal  to  any  task  ;  let  the  light  of  your  genius  and  your 
learning  not  only  adorn  the  spheres  in  which  you  move,  but  illumine 
the  literature  of  your  age ;  let  your  social  virtues  and  Christian  graces 
shed  a  charm,  a  fragrance  and  a  power  all  along  your  pathway  through 
life.  And  may  the  God  of  providence  and  of  grace  crown  you  with 
blessing  and  honor  in  this  world,  and  in  that  to  come  with  immortal 
glories  and  felicities  at  His  own  right  hand. 


Sohoolroom  Dieoipline- 

Written  for  the  Virginia  Educational  Journal  By  ALLEN  S.  WILL,  Principal 
Linden  Graded  School,  Linden,  Va. 

Without  attempting  a  peroration,  let  us  begin  at  once  upon  our 
subject,  by  saying  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to  maintain  discip- 
line in  the  schoolroom  is  order.  As  to  exacdy  what  true  order  is, 
opinions  are  divided.  Some,  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  claim  that 
it  is  absolute  silence.    This,  however,  besides  requiring  the  exertion 
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of  tremendous  nervous  force  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  tends  ako 
to  distract  hb  attention  from  the  more  important  duties  of  instruc- 
tion. Such  a  condition,  moreover,  no  teacher  of  discretion,  either 
desires  or  is  able  to  preserve  continually,  no  matter  how  zealous  an 
apostle  he  may  be  of  the  methods  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  unwise 
habitually  to  attempt  that  which  we  are  unable  to  enforce.  Others, 
generally  lady  teachers,  enforce  no  quiet  at  all,  but  are  fearful  that 
they  will  lose  the  good  opinion  of  their  scholars  if  they  attempt  to 
correct  or  reprove  them  for  violations  of  discipline.  That  this  latter  is 
a  mistake  of  the  gravest  sort,  goes  without  saying.  For,  depend  upon 
it,  the  surest  way  to  lose  the  respect  of  pupils  (and  who  would  be 
without  it?)  is  to  allow  them  to  do  as. they  please.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  another  and  more  potent  cause  behind  this  seem- 
ing consideration,  namely,  natural  timidity  or  cowardice ;  qualities, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  which  have  no  part  in  the  make  up  of  the 
true  teacher.  There  are  still  others,  also,  who  during  half  the  time 
attempt  to  enforce  discipline  of  the  strictest  sort,  and  during  the 
other  half  have  no  discipline  at  all.  This  is  also  wrong.  Order, 
that  it  may  be  effective,  must  be  even;  not  stringent  to-day  and  lax 
to-morrow.  To  sum  up,  all  of  the  theories  outlined  abfove  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  &llacies.  True  order  is  natural  order,  the 
order  of  busy  children;  not  constraint  or  undue  predseness.  About 
every  working  machine  there  must  be  more  or  less  friction;  and  this 
principle  applies  also  to  working  bodies  of  children.  A  foot  may 
occasionally  slightly  scrape  upon  the  floor,  a  pencil  drop,  or  a  cough 
be  heard.  But  so  long  as  the  attention  of  the  pupil  who  is  the  source 
of  the  noise  appears  to  the  teacher  to  be  fixed  upon  his  studies,  no 
reproof  should  be  administered.  Do  not  mistake  me  as  saying  that 
books  should  be  handled  carelessly,  the  floor  worn  away  by  constant 
shuffling  of  the  feet,«or  that  the  dismissed  class  be  allowed  to  tread 
heavily  upon  their  heels.  By  no  means.  The  line  of  discrimination 
lies  in  this  fact:  these  are  not  necessary  noises.  All  of  these  things 
are  the  results  of  carelessness  or  wilful  malevolence.  And  as  such  are 
punishable  infractions  of  discipline.  But  to  constrain  children,  es- 
pecially those  under  twelve  years  of  age,  in  one  position  from  the 
opening  of  school  until  recess,  and  from  recess  to  the  close,  is  no  less 
a  pedagogical  than  a  physical  crime.  They  cannot  sit  thus  and  be 
healthy;  they  cannot  sit  thus  and  pursue  their  studies  to  an  advan- 
tage; they  must  be  allowed  an  occasional  change  of  position.  But  if 
a  scholar  desires  to  move  his  feet,  let  him  raise  them  from  the  floor 
and  plant  them  noiselessly  where  they  will  be  more  comfortable.  If 
he  d^ires  to  open  his  book  at  another  part,  let  him  grasp  the  leaves 
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by  the  corner  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  quiedy  turn  to 
the  desired  page.  If  he  desires  another  book,  let  him  get  it,  but  see 
that  he  does  not  strike  it  in  withdrawing  against  the  sides  or  face  of 
his  desk.  If  he  drops  his  pencil  five  times  as  the  result  of  accident, 
do  not  notice  it.  But  if  the  same  thing  happens  once  from  careless- 
ness, reprove  him;  if  twice,  punish  him.  If  he  would  rise  from  his 
desk,  let  him  do  so  in  such  a  manner  that  no  part  of  his  person  or 
clothing  shall  strike  or  grate  against  it.  If  he  must  walk  across  the 
room,  see  that  he  produces  no  more  noise  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If,  however,  he  is  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  is  unable  to 
move  his  feet  without  imitating  the  scraping  of  a  jack-plane  or  the 
concussion  of  a  mallet,  require  him  to  tread  upon  his  toes  until  he  is 
free  from  the  objectionable  habit.  If  he  would  seat  himself  at  his 
desk,  see  that  he  does  not  do  so  with  a  bang,  but  let  him  attain  the 
desired  position  slowly  and  carefully.  If  he  would  open  or  dose  the 
door,  see  that  no  more  noise  is  produced  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
And,  lastly,  insist  upon  all  of  these  things  posUivefy,  Do  not  allow 
an  infraction  in  one  pupil  which  you  would  condemn  in  another;  nor 
things  to-day  which  you  would  punish  to-morrow.  Herein  lies  one 
of  the  secrets,  of  good  order.  Be  positive  and  cansislent  always. 
It  will  not  take  long  to  convince  your  pupik  that  you  mean  what  you 
say;  nor  will  it  take  them  longer  to  discover  that  you  are  weak  and 
irresolute.  True  it  is  difficult  always  to  live  up  to  the  strictest  require- 
ments  of  absolute  consistency.  But  have  that  alwa3rs  as  your  objec- 
tive point,  and  you  will  be  surprised  in  time  at  your  proximity  to 
the  limit. 

Here  let  me  make  another  suggestion  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Never  allow  more  than  one  thing  to  be  done  at  a  time.  If  a  recitation 
be  progressing,  do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  assailed  with  requests 
for  water,  permission  *'to  speak,"  to  leave  the  room,  etc.  Do  not 
under  any  circumstances,  answer  or  permit  to  be  asked  during  this 
period  a  single  question  upon  any  subject  whatsoever.  There  should 
be  but  one  exception  to  this  rule.  Little  pupils  may  sometimes  be 
permitted  to  ask  to  leave  the  room;  but  large  ones  never.  It  is  often 
hard  to  distinguish  when  little  pupils  really  do  want  to  leave  the 
room.  But  close  observation  and  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  upon  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  reduce  the  number  of  mistakes  of  which  he 
may  be  guilty  in  discriminating  to  a  minimum.  Leaving  the  room, 
I  may  add  in  passing,  in  the  hands  of  some  teachers  degenerates  ht- 
quendy  into  a  nuisance,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more  detrimental  to 
a  reciting  class. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  which  will  disturb  a  recitation.     There 
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is  another  and  a  graver  one  which  not  only  ruins  any  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  towards  instruction,  but  prevents  that  portion  of 
the  school  which  is  not  included  in  the  dass  from  properly  pursuing 
their  studies.  I  allude  to  the  odious  practice  of  "whispering"  or 
talking  in  school,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  still  prevaik  unchecked  in 
many  localities.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  which  is  bound  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  afHict  every  school.  I  have  yet  to  see  one  which  is 
absolutely  free  from  it.  Methods  and  means  for  preventing,  restrain- 
ing, or  controlling  it  have  been  matters  of  current  suggestion  among 
teachers  from  time  immemorial.  Here,  again,  I  think  we  should 
take  a  raHanal  ground.  For  instance,  it  is  not  natural  to  expect  that 
a  child  will  always  ask  for  permission  when  he  desires  to  borrow  a 
pencil,  and  very  often  he  will  discover  that  he  is  without  that  very 
useful  article  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recitation.  In  this  case, 
if  he  makes  the  necessary  request  of  you  at  once,  he  is  guilty  of  an 
infraction  of  the  rules ;  and  if  he  wait  until  the  recitation  be  concluded, 
he  has  lost  valuable  time — often  several  minutes.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  proper  to  allow  him  without  permission  to  request  a 
loan  of  his  nearest  neighbor.  But  if  he  proceeds  to  open  a  conver- 
sation with  the  lender  upon  topics  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  he 
is  worthy  of  a  severe  punishment.  It  is  not  natural,  again,  to  expect 
a  boy  who  would  have  his  desk*mate  reach  for  a  sponge  to  go 
through  a  long  pantomime  to  attain  the  desired  object.  A  whispered 
request  will  accomplish  the  same  result  without  interfering  with  the 
order  of  the  school.  All  of  these  requests  the  teacher  should  permit 
to  be  made  without  a  formal  notice.  But,  beyond  this,  no  talking  of 
any  kind  should  be  allowed;  no  unnecessary  conversations  upon 
extraneous  topics.  At  this  point,  some  will  no  doubt  be  inclined  to 
ask,  "  would  you  allow  desk-mates  to  converse  over  their  lessons  ?" 
I  answer,  let  your  conduct  in  such  cases  be  regulated  by  drcum* 
stances.  But  do  not  allow  such  talking  to  go  on  without  your  per- 
mission. Unless  they  (the  desk-mates)  be  studying  from  the  same 
book,  the  question  answers  itself.  But  if  this  latter  be  the  case,  then 
your  answer  to  such  inquiries  should  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  character  of  the  lesson.  A  geography  lesson  or  any  lesson 
which  involves  much  turning  of  leaves  or  the  stud3ring  of  set  ques- 
tions, (as  map  questions  for  instance)  cannot  be  studied  to  advantage 
without  conversation,/,  e.,  without  both  the  pupils  "studjring  to- 
gether.'* Occasionally  in  arithmetic,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
other  studies,  it  is  also  well  to  allow  such  requests.  But  in  all  of  these 
the  permission  of  the  teacher  should  be  necessary  to  begin  with. 
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**  May  John  and  I  converse  about  the  Grammar  lesson  ?*'     "  Yes"  or 
"  no*'  and  the  matter  is  disposed  of. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  should  I  consider  order  in  my 
schoolroom^*'  I  answer  there  can  be  no  fixed  rule  on  this  subject. 
There  must,  in  a  healthy  and  naturally  disciplined  school,  necessarily 
be  times  when  the  noise  is  greater  than  at  others.  A  fixed  standard 
or  unvarying  measure  is  not  possible.  But  in  the  average  school- 
room, as  a  general  thing,  except  in  cases  of  entrances,  dismissal,  or 
the  advance  or  return  of  a  class,  the  ticking  of  a  clock  should  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  I  refer  to  the  common  schoolroom  or  office  clock.  In 
every  school,  however,  there  are  times,  even  though  there  be  no  dis- 
turbing element,  when  this  sound  cannot  be  heard.  But  as  a  stand- 
ard or  unit  of  measure,  I  know  of  nothing  better.  As  a  rule  the 
quiet  should  be  greater  among  large  pupils  than  among  smaller  ones; 
and  among  those  of  advanced  classes  than  among  those  of  primary 
classes.  The  degree  of  quiet  will  also  depend  to  a  degree  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  being  performed  by  the  pupils.  Certain  les- 
sons, especially  those  requiring  slate  work,  will  necessarily  produce 
more  noise  than  others,  as,  for  example,  spelling.  Just  here  let  me  take 
occasion  to  say  that  the  odious  and  absured  practice  of  "studying 
aloud,' '  which,  by  the  way,  still  prevaib  in  many  schools,  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  tolerated  by  a  teacher.  Knowledge  should  be 
absorbed  through  the  eye  not  the  ear.  The  former  is  the  most  deli- 
cate of  the  organs;  the  latter  among  the  most  dull.  One  can  see 
farther  than  one  can  hear.  Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  i,ioo  feet  a 
second;  light,  in  the  same  time,  covers  286,000  miles.  In  every 
school  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  are  absolutely 
unable  to  accomplish  good  work  without  quiet  surroundings.  And 
of  my  own  experience,  this  number  is  quite  large.  These  scholars 
are  placed  continually  at  a  disadvantage  when  their  fellows  are 
allowed  to  follow  this  reprehensible  practice;  their  hands  are  tied. 
But  why  pursue  this  subject  farther ?  "Studying  aloud"  is  a  bar- 
barous and  disgraceful  practice,  which  I  know  is  out  of  date  in  our 
best  schools,  and  which  I  trust  is  fast  becoming  obsolete  in  them  all. 

As  to  another  point,  order  in  the  schoolroom  means  something 
more  than  the  preservation  of  quiet.  This  latter  is  only  one  branch 
of  the  subject.  The  term  has  a  broader  and  deeper  sense.  Order 
means  regularity — ^regularity  in  coming  and  going,  in  recitations,  in 
periods  for  study,  in  the  position  of  furniture,  and  so  on,  ad  in/hU^ 
turn.  A  written  programme  is  as  much  a  part  of  good  order  as  a 
rule  against  undue  whispering,  or  a  ferrule  or  rod.     The  names  of 
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the  difTerent  classes,  with  the  exact  time  when  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  recite,  should  be  one  of  the  decorations  of  the  walls  of  every 
schoolroom.  If  such  a  schedule  be  posted  and  the  teacher  be  pro- 
vided with  a  common  call-bell,  it  will  not  be  nece^ary  to  announce 
"  by  word  of  mouth*'  the  names  of  the  classes  as  they  are  called  upon 
to  recite.  A  simple  tap  upon  the  bell  and  the  class  arises  and  comes 
forward;  another  tap  and  they  are  dismissed.  At  this  point  it  will 
probably  be  well  to  remark  that  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  say 
five,  should  always  be  suffered  to  elapse  between  recitations.  This 
will  allow  the  scholars  of  the  class  which  has  just  recited  to  become 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  their  next  lesson,  and  those  of  the  class  next 
to  be  called  upon  to  prepare  to  grasp  their  books  and  advance  noise- 
lessly to  the  front.  It  will  also  serve  to  allay  any  temporary  con- 
fusion which  may  be  caused  by  the  noise  necessarily  produced  by 
more  than  one  pupil  walking  across  the  floor  at  a  time.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  this  interval  be  dispensed  with. 

Another  important  point  relative  to  schoolroom  regularity  is  the 
use  of  certain  drill-forms  in  the  opening  exercises,  in  dismissal,  in  pre- 
paring to  write  and  in  returning  copy-books,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discourse  at  length  upon  this  subject,  as  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  securing  uniformity  in  those  exercises  which  would  otherwise  be 
productive  of  more  or  less  confusion  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  no  school  should  be  without  them.  If  you  do  not  employ 
them,  invent  some  and  put  them  into  immediate  practice. 

Just  here  let  me  say  something  as  to  the  regular  disposal  of  school 
furniture.  This  as  a  part  of  good  order,  is  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked. In  the  first  place,  let  the  stove,  the  floor,  the  windows,  and 
the  desks  be  absolutely  clean  and  neat.  Let.  not  the  first  be  rusted, 
the  second  strewn  with  paper,  (shall  I  say  abo  mud?)  the  third 
broken  or  stained,  or  the  fourth  cut  or  defaced.  Be  careful,  also, 
that  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  room  be  not  defeced  by  unsighdy 
pencil-marks.  If  the  school  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  any 
globes,  etc.,  let  them  be  carefully  and  nicely  disposed  about  the 
room.  If  the  walls  be  decorated  with  mottoes,  calendars,  or  pic- 
tures, let  them  always  be  properly  hung  and  arranged  with  taste  and 
discretion.  And  lasdy,  let  the  teacher  himself,  who  is  the  best  deco- 
ration of  a  schoolroom,  be  also  neat  and  orderly.  He  must  first 
practice  that  which  he  would  compel  in  others.  Let  his  desk  and  his 
person  be  a  model  of  neatness ;  and  let  all  his  motions  be  quiet,  orderly 
and  subdued.  "As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  in  the  matter  of 
discipline,  at  least.    An  orderly  teacher  will  generally  have  an  orderly 
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school;  and  the  scholars  of  a  frowsy  and  careless  teacher  will  g^ene- 
rally  pattern  in  these  particulars  after  their  instructor. 

Right  here  I  have  something  to  say  which  I  opine  is  vastly  to  the 
point.  On  the  part  of  the  teacher,  signs  are  always  preferable  to 
words.  If  he  desires  to  grant  a  request,  a  simple  nod  wiU  be  suf- 
ficient; if  he  would  express  negation,  a  shake  of  the  head.  Much 
depends  4ipon  the  observance  of  this  seemingly  unimportant  rule. 
And  good  teachers,  I  have  observed,  invariably  practice  it  But  to 
our  conclusion. 

This  article  may  differ  from  the  average  talks  on  this  subject  to  be 
found  in  the  school  journals,  in  that  it  is  not  a  collection  of  findy- 
spun  theories,  but  an  aggregation  of  practical  facts.  No  precept  is 
here  laid  down  which  the  writerdoesnot  himself  practice;  no  method 
is  approved  which  he  does  not  personally  follow.  Good  order  and 
good  discipline  generally  are  only  to  be  attained  at  the  price  of  dose 
observation,  great  pains,  and  infinite  labor.  All  of  these  things  are 
necessary  to  success.  Forty  years'  average  experience  in  disdpline 
can  be  acquired  in  five  years.  Experience  in  imparting  knowledge 
does  not  come  so  readily.  To  those  who  are  young  in  the  profession, 
I  would  say  be  not  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  you. 
Rather  gird  up  your  loins  and  battle  all  the  harder  for  success.  "  Aid 
yourself  and  heaven  will  aid  you;"  a  great  and  shining  truth  to  none 
more  pertinent  than  the  novice  in  the  great  art  of  teaching. 


Arithmetio  in  the  Sohools. 

BY  PROF.    JOHN  W.    COOK. 


The  essential  facts  of  addition  are  the  sums  of  any  two  numbers 
neither  of  which  exceeds  nine.  Of  these  there  are  forty  five.  The 
list  may  be  readily  written  by  any  teacher.  The  child  who  has  learned 
that  two  and  one  are  three  may  not  be  able  at  once  to  tdl  the  sum  of 
one  and  two.  If  he  will  change  the  order  in  which  he  reads  his  ob- 
jects, however,  he  will  perceive  that  since  he  has  the  same  number  of 
objects  as  before,  he  must  have  the  same  result.  Of  these  derived 
facts,  obtained  by  changing  the  order  of  thought,  there  are  thirty-six. 
There  are,  then,  eighty-one  in  all.  The  first  forty-five  must  be 
learned  independently;  the  remainder  are  readily  derived  fix>m  them. 
The  child  who  has  learned  that  seven  and  dght  are  fifteen  will  not 
encounter  serious  trouble  with  seventeen  and  dght,  twenty-seven  and 
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eight,  etc.  By  the  method  here  hinted  at,  the  number  of  facts  to  be 
memorized  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  subsequent  work  con- 
sists chiefly  in  using  these  elementary  facts  to  discover  other  facts. 
There  will  thus  be  a  constant  reference  to  what  may  be  called  the 
alphabet  of  combinations,  by  which  any  desired  result  may  be  spelled 
out. 

But  multiplication,  the  second  method  of  uniting  numbers,  calls  for 
additional  knowledge.  In  the  work  to  9+9=si8,  some  of  the  ''mul- 
tiplication table"  is,  or  may  be,  found.  What  is  called  the  "  table  of 
ones"  is  there,  the  twos  to  nine  twos,  six  of  the  threes,  four  of  the 
fours,  three  of  the  fives,  three  of  the  sixes,  two  of  the  sevens,  two  of 
the  eights,  and  two  of  the  nines.  Putting  the  limits  of  the  necessary 
multiplication  at  9+9,  we  fined  the  following  laying  outside  of  eigh- 
teen :  Three  of  the  threes,  five  of  the  fours,  six  of  the  fives,  six  of  the 
sixes,  seven  of  the  sevens,  seven  of  the  eights,  and  seven  of  the  nines, 
— forty-one  in  all,  thus  increasing  the  whole  number  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two. 

Turning  to  the  resolving  or  separating  processes  and  examining 
subtraction,  and  omitting  all  cases  in  which  minuend  and  subtrahend 
are  equal,  we  find  the  same  number  of  facts  as  in  addition.  Since  the 
process  is  substantially  the  converse  of  addition,  every  fact  learned 
there  helps  the  acquisition  of  every  fact  here.  There  ar£,  as  we  have 
seen,  eighty-one  of  them.  Division  and  partition  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  multiplication  that  subtraction  does  to  division. 

We  have,  then,  a. body  of  knowledge  which  the  child  must  acquire. 
The  facts  comprising  it  may  be  tabulated  so  that  the  teacher  shall 
know  when  the  field  is  traversed.  These  mastered,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  toward  all  necessary  knowledge  for  ordinary  computation. 

The  separation  of  a  number  into  equal  numbers  in  its  two  forms  we 
have  called  respectively,  division  and  partition.  It  is  here  that  the 
difficulties  begin  to  thicken.  Problems  in  addition,  subtraction  and 
multipUcation  may  always  be  resolved  into  elementary  problems  or 
something  quite  akin  to  them.  What  we  call  "long  division,"  how- 
ever, involves  all  of  the  other  operations.  When  the  divisor  is  a 
two-place  number,  the  pupil  attempts  to  utilize  his  knowledge  by 
thinking  of  the  left  hand  term  as  the  divisor.  Thb  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do,  and  the  second  term  should  be  kept  so  small,  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  operations.  Thus  he 
divides  by  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  etc,  almost  as  easily  as  by  two,  three 
or  four.  So  with  twenty-one,  thirty-one,  forty-one,  etc.,  any  of 
which  offers  far  less  trouble  than  sixteen,  seventeen,  etc.     The  in- 
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crease  of  the  right  hand  term  of  the  divisor,  however,  soon  necessi- 
tates recalculation,  and  the  pupil  learns  that  he  must  make  experi- 
mental calculations  before  settling  upon  the  quotient  By  the  isoia- 
Hon  of  difficulties^  the  teacher  may  strengthen  and  establish  the  pupil's 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  elementary  facts  to  help  him 
through  all  the  various  problems  that  may  present  themselves. 

From  a  somewhat  extended  observation  of  pupils  that  come  to  the 
Normal  school  and  from  what  observers  of  common  schoob  tell  me, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  value  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  elementary  facts  is  underrated,  and  that  the  chief 
criticism  to  be  made  upon  many  teachers,  at  least  so  ^  as  their  num- 
ber work  is  concerned,  is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  devote  sufficient 
time  and  energy  to  this  elementary  work. — lUiruns  School  Journal. 


The  Relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  Edaoational  Work. 

I  deem  this  occasion  a  fitting  one  for  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
normal  schools  to  the  State  system  of  education  *  *  *  Educa- 
tion by  the  State  has  come  with  overwhelming  power,  and  it  has 
come  to  stay.  The  current  system  may  be  criticised,  it  should  be 
modified,  but  public  schools  maintained  by  taxation  have  in  them  the 
principle  of  practical  immortality.  Some  parents  whose  wealth  or 
tastes  separate  them  from  the  masses  of  the  American  people  will 
continue  to  establish  and  patronize  private  schools,  but  the  masses  of 
the  children  must  be  educated  in  the  public  schoob,  or  they  will  re- 
main in  ignorance.  This  important  truth  has  now  attained  general 
recognition.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  it  b  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  so  foster  and  guard  the  public  school  that,  while 
it  is  open  to  all,  it  shall  meet  the  needs  of  all.  The  schoob  must  be 
made  good  enough  for  the  best.  If  they  are  not,  they  are  too  poor 
for  the  poorest.  But  good  teachers  are  the  essential  elements  in  good 
schoob.  A  grove,  a  rude  shanty,  or  a  rich  palace,  may  shelter  the 
pupils  without  much  dbtinction  as  to  results,  if  a  living  teacher  gives 
instruction.  When,  then,  a  school  system  is  being  establbhed,  the 
most  imperative  need  b  that  of  good  teachers.  With  good  teachers, 
the  most  inefficient  State  system  will  produce  beneficial  results; 
without  good  teachers,  the  best  devised  system  will  prove  a  fidlure. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  certain  supply  of  good  teachers  b  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  maintenance  of  an  effident  system  of  public 
schoob.    Such  provbion  can  no  more  be  left  to  chance  than  provbion 
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for  the  education  of  the  children  can  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
But  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers  can  be  furnished  by 
the  State  only  through  normal  schools  established  and  maintained  by 
the  State.  This  necessity  has  been  recognized  by  every  State  or 
nation  which  has  maintained  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction. 

If  teaching  is  to  be  a  profession,  it  should  not  be  supported  on  the 
eleemosynary  basis.  Such  a  basis  was  necessary  when  the  notion  of 
specially  training  teachers  for  their  work  was  a  novel  one  in  the 
State,  but  that  stage  of  public  opinion  has  now  passed  away,  and  the 
belief,  thanks  in  a  large  measure  to  the  work  of  this  institute,  is  now 
prevalent  that  teachers,  even  of  high  culture,  should  be  familiar  with 
the  work  of  normal  schools.  Normal  schools  must  indeed  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State  to  the  extent  of  providing  ample  buildings  and 
ground,  libraries,  apparatus,  museums,  and  above  all,  able  teachers, 
the  foremost  in  the  profession,  deeply  cultured  and  alive  with  noble 
ardor,  to  carry  forward  the  grand  work  of  education. 

The  training  which  you  have  received  blending  in  harmonious 
union  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching, 
will  protect  you  from  many  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  young  teachers 
often  fall.  There  are  many  excellent  people  who  sincerely  believe 
that  the  art  of  teaching  is  to  be  learned  by  practice ;  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  experience  only.  Experience,  it  is  true,  is  a  good  school,  but 
the  fees  are  high  and  the  course  is  apt  to  be  long  and  tedious.  The 
true  synthesis  of  the  relations  between  experience,  study  and  natural 
aptitude  which  Lord  Bacon  sets  forth  in  general  applies  with  special 
fitness  to  the  teacher.  "  Studies  perfect  nature  and  are  perfected  by 
experience;  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants  that  need 
pruning  by  study,  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too 
much  at  large,  except  they  be  bound  in  by  experience  "  These  three 
elements,  natural  aptitude,  ample  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods, 
and  practical  experience,  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  thoroughly  equipped  teacher.  "  The  teacher  of  the  future," 
your  training  here,  while  it  has  made  ^rou  familiar  with  some  of  the 
soundest  and  wisest  methods  of  teaching,  has  done  much  more,  I 
trust.  It  has  taught  you  the  principles  on  which  these  and  other 
correct  methods  are  based.  It  has  brought  home  to  you  the  £ict  that 
good  teaching  is  not  an  easy  thing ;  that  those  who  undertake  to  call 
out  the  intelligence  and  mould  the  character  of  children  are  under- 
taking to  deal  with  the  most  complex  and  wonderful  phenomena  in 
this  world  of  ours  ;  that  the  philosophy  of  the  teacher's  art  is  still  in 
its  in£sincy ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  enters  the  pro- 
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fenion  to  magnify  his  office,  to  look  on  each  of  the  problons  before 
him  in  as  many  lights  as  possible,  ^aA  to  try  by  his  own  independent 
experiments  to  make  the  paths  of  duty  easier,  safer  and  happier  for 
successors. — Extracts /ram  an  Address  before  the  Graduaiing  Class 
of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  InstihUe^  by  Hon.  O.  H.  Cooper ,  Super- 
intendeni  Public  Instruction^  Texas. 


Teaoh  Obedience. 

WHAT  A  REFORM  EXPERT  SAYS  ABOUT  THE  BEGINNING  OF   CRIME. 

Many  a  passionate  child  rules  the  household.  The  little  baby  on 
its  mother's  knee  goes  into  a  passion  because  dinner  is  withheld  from 
him,  or  some  toy  denied  him.  He  shrieks,  and  strikes  his  mother, 
and  the  mother  says:  "Poor  little  boy,  he  has  such  a  passionate  na- 
ture; he  can't  be  crossed,"  and  yields  to  him.  She  ought  to  spank 
him — spank  him  hard — for  being  in  a  passion,  and  give  him  nothing 
till  his  passion  has  cooled.  The  child,  though  he  be  so  young  that 
he  cannot  speak,  if  he  be  old  enough  to  lift  his  fist  and  strike  a  blow, 
deserves  punbhment  and  needs  to  have  a  lesson  taught  it  The 
mother  who  neglects  this  increases  the  chances  of  her  son's  going  to 
the  gallows.  When  the  child  is  older,  there  are  better  disciplinary 
punishments  than  spanking;  but  when  the  child  reaches  such  an  age 
that  they  are  useful,  it  may  be  too  late,  his  temper  may  have  grown 
into  a  dominating  force  in  his  character  that  cannot  be  eradicated. 
Mothers  sometimes  say  when  a  child  shows  a  vile  temper  and  shrieks 
a  good  deal,  that  it  would  endanger  his  life  to  punish  him;  perhaps 
so,  but  you  still  more  endanger  his  future  if  you  don't  punish  him. 
Many  a  gallows'  tragedy  has  had  its  beginning  on  the  mother's  lap. 

Day  by  day  I  see  criminals,  hundreds  of  them — thousands  of  them 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  see  scores  of  broken-hearted  parents 
wishing  rather  that  their  sons  had  never  been  bom  than  they  had  lived 
to  bear  such  burdens  of  shame  and  disgrace.  I  hear  the  wailing  of  dis- 
appointed mothers,  and  see  humiliated  fathers  crying  like  children 
because  of  the  sins  of  their  children.  I  see  mothers  growing  gray 
between  the  successive  visits  in  which  they  come  to  inquire  about  the 
boy  in  prison.  And  seeing  these  dreadful  things  till  my  heart  aches 
and  aches,  I  say  to  those  mothers  and  fathers  whose  boys  have  not 
yet  gone  astray,  to  mothers  and  £ithers  whose  litde  &milies  are  the 
care  of  their  lives,  teach  your  children  obedience.    I  want  it  written 
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lars^e.  I  wish  I  could  make  it  blaze  here  in  letters  of  fire.  I  wish  I 
could  write  in  imperishable,  glowing  letters  on  the  walls  of  every 
home — obedience,  obedience,  obedience!  Obedience  to  law — ^to 
household  law;  to  parental  authority;  unquestioning,  instant,  exact 
obedience.  Obedience  in  the  fitmily;  obedience  in  the  school! 
Whenever,  from  the  beginning,  from  the  first  glimmering  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  child,  there  is  expression  of  law,  let  there  be  taught  re- 
spect for  it  and  obedience  to  it  It  is  the  royal  road  to  virtue,  to 
good  citizenship;  it  is  the  only  road. —  W.M.F.  Round  in  Independent. 


Some  Sueg68tioD8, 

LOCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


In  studying  local  geography  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  should 
be  emphasized,  and  by  analogy,  a  process  pleasing  to  child-nature, 
the  same  line  of  thought  will  be  carried  into  other  countries.  Is  our 
town  located  just  where  it  is,  by  reason  of  a  harbor?  the  same  is  true 
of  Chicago  and  Amsterdam.  Is  St.  Paul  at  the  head  of  navigation  ? 
so  in  a  larger  sense  are  Philadelphia  and  London.  Have  parts  of 
our  town,  county  or  State  developed  faster  than  other  parts  in  material 
wealth?  so  have  parts  of  Scotland.  England  and  Russia.  Is  the 
direction  of  our  nearest  water  course  determined  by  certain  condi- 
tions ?  conditions  essentially  similar  determine  the  course  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Danube.  Have  your  neighbors  made  their  living  by  raising 
grain  and  marketing  dairy  products  ?  so  have  the  farmers  of  Holland, 
of  Hungary,  and  of  France.  Local  geography  may  be  made  dry 
and  distasteful  if  confined  to  routine  drill  work,  but  if  used  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  found  geographical  knowledge,  it  becomes  &scinating. 
Unless  loaded  with  definition,  and  cramped  by  memoriter  recitation, 
children  delight  in  asking  why,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  shrewd 
questions  they  will  propound,  under  patient,  quiet  guidance.  Geog- 
raphy is  a  noble  study  for  thought  work. 

SPELLING. 

Don't  fail  to  keep  up  vigorous  spelling  of  geographical  terms  and 
names.  There  is  little  merit  in  being  a  good  geographical  speller, 
but  there  is  decided  discredit  in  misspellii^  words  in  a  geographical 
paper.    Words  spelled  in  ordinary  recitation  in  their  connection  with 
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other  words  are  remembered  better  than  if  learned  apart  from  their 
daily  use,  as  in  a  spelling^  lesson.  Do  not  depend  wholly  on  written 
spelling  lessons.  No  time  is  lost  in  asking  for  the  spelling  of  a  word 
now  and  then  in  any  recitation,  and  moreover,  a  habit  of  observation 
will  be  inculcated.  A  teacher  who  has  spent  a  part  of  each  reading 
recitation  in  pronouncing  words  for  oral  spelling,  passed  twelve  times 
around  a  class  of  twenty-eight  members  in  twelve  minutes,  pronounc- 
ing three  hundred  and  eight  of  the  more  difficult  words,  three  hun- 
dred and  three  of  which  were  correctly  spelled.  Perhaps  not  over 
twenty  words  could  have  been  written  and  corrected  in  the  same  time. 
A  moment  given  to  the  matter  of  spelling  in  each  recitation  would 
go  far  to  form  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  from  correct  seeing,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  end  of  school  work  in  this  branch — it  being  impossible 
to  cover  the  whole  ground. 

DICTIONARY  WORK. 

Children  may  spell  and  pronounce  words  correctly,  and  yet  have 
little  idea  of  their  meaning.  Of  course,  taking  them  in  their  connec- 
tion with  other  words  may  be  an  aid,  but  there  should  be  careful 
dictionary  work  by  way  of  preparation.  The  small  dictionaries  are 
often  misleading,  and  so  often  define  in  a  circle,  that  there  should  be 
a  large  dictionary  in  reach.  A  reading  lesson  should  be  carefully 
prepared,  and  for  ordinary  mistakes  children  should  be  held  as  stricdy 
accountable  as  in  arithmetic.  At  the  very  fiuthest,  a  boy  should 
know,  when  coming  to  recitation,  what  words,  if  any,  he  is  unable  to 
pronounce. 

IDLING. 

While  the  language  of  primary  reading  should  be  so  clear  as  to 
need  no  explanation,  and  dictionary  work  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  there  is  no  time  for  idling  during  the  preparation  of  a  read- 
ing lesson  of  any  reader,  nor  should  it  be  tolerated.  If  a  student  is 
a  swift,  accurate  worker,  and  finishes  early — nod  toward  a  supply  of 
books  kept  for  such  an  emergency.  A  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  teacher  will  accumulate  a  supply  of  old  papers  and 
readable  magazines,  to  say  nothing  of  a  huge  scrap-book,  that  will 
effectually  keep  the  lover  of  reading  out  of  mischief.  For  others, 
mathematical,  or  some  other  acceptable  work  may  be  provided. 
Busy  children  create  a  spirit  of  industry  which  is  infectious. 
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A  MODE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

Oftentimes,  if  an  idle  pupil  be  detained  after  school,  and  put  through 
a  rigid  oral  examination,  laying  bare  his  ignorance  in  as  many  res*^ 
pects  as  practicable,  he  may  be  dismissed  with  a  kindly  recommenda- 
tion to  show  greater  zeal  in  study.  The  process  may  create  Colonel 
Parker's  "  new  sensation  needed." 

Do  not.  however,  fall  into  the  habit  of  kec  ping  after  school.  The 
sensitive  are  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  the  really  culpable  ones  do 
not  acquire  a  love  for  school  by  lengthening  a  session  already  hated. 
As  has  often  been  said,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  is  in  mood  for 
character  building,  and  the  temporary  gain  is  overbalanced  by  an 
inevitable  addition  to  prejudice  and  dislike  for  school.  Pupils  may 
be  detained  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  necessary  discipline, 
but  that  discipline  should  not  be  the  detention  itself. 

STUDY  AS  PUNISHMENT. 

Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  requiring  the  delinquent  to  remain 
and  study  to  atone  for  his  misconduct.  Study  should  be  regarded  as 
a  duty  and  may  often  be  a  sincere  pleasure,  but  should  never  be  made 
a  punishment.  If  assigned  as  a  punishment,  study  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  retribution,  and  time  alone  will  remove  the 
false  impression.  Detention  for  study  on  account  of  idleness  is 
equally  impolitic ;  whether  merited  or  not,  a  pupil  is  not  in  &vorable 
mental  condition  to  make  up  work  at  the  close  of  a  day's  session. 
If  a  vigilant  eye  has  failed  to  exact  study  during  the  day,  it  is  better 
to  make  an  appointment  for  a  half  hour's  study  before  school  the 
next  morning.  Nine  out  of  ten  offenders  will  appreciate  your  for- 
bearance in  the  matter. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  reading  and  re-reading  a  well-thumbed 
reader  has  been  succeeded  by  the  opposite  extreme  of  reading  a  little 
of  everything  in  a  vague  way.  The  true  method  must  tie  midway. 
A  limited  portion  of  a  good  reader  should  be  read  with  great  care 
both  as  to  thought  and  expression.  Variety  of  matter  and  fiicility  of 
expression  may  be  sought  by  securing  a  quantity  of  supplementary 
reading.  The  patent  inside  of  many  a  local  paper  furnishes  excel- 
lent supplementary  reading  for  advanced  classes. 
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A  CONTINUED  PRODtJCT. 

The  fact  diat  121x2x3  is  the  same  as  121x6  may  be  shown  in  this 
way: 

121 
121 

I2Z 
X2I 

Z2Z 
I2Z 

726 
The  double  of  Z2i  taken  three  times  amounting  to  six  times  121. 
'^School  Educaiar^  Minnesota. 


The  Oood  Boy  and  the  Bad  Boy. 

'^  We  see  and  reprove  the  worse,  we  coddle  and  improve  the  bet- 
ter," may  be  new  reading  of  the  old  Latin  proverb.  The  bearing  oi 
this  lies  in  its  application,  and  its  application  is  just  two-fold.  Teach- 
ers discover  and  emphasize  and  satirize  the  foibles,  faults,  and  evil 
tendencies  of  their  mischief-loving  pupils,  and  exaggerate,  intensify, 
and  extol  the  virtues  of  their  order-loving  pupib.  They  are  prone 
to  make  the  most  of  each  condition,  and  there  is  the  error. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  a  bad  boy  was  never  made  good  by  nag- 
ging, nor  a  good  boy  a  better  boy  by  coddling.  Take  the  case  of 
the  very  worst  boy  in  any  school,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  method 
employed  to  keep  that  boy  within  any  reasonable,  tolerable  state  to- 
ward order,  obedience,  and  studiousness,  is  one  of  perpetual  super- 
vision, reproof,  sarcasm,  suspicion,  distrust.  His  word  is  always  dis- 
credited, his  motives  suspected,  his  attitude  toward  the  school  eyed 
with  distrust,  and  he  is  the  scapegoat  of  all  the  undiscovered  mis- 
demeanors and  tricks  done  in  the  room.  His  odious  conduct  is  held  up 
and  commented  on  by  the  teacher,  that  the  good  boy  in  the  room  may 
take  awful  warning  and  thus  escape  so  dire  a  state.  Measures  for  his 
reformation,  kindly  words  and  friendly  interest  in  his  behalf,  are  never 
resorted  to.    The  evil  in  him  must  be  exorcised,  as  demoniacal  spirits 
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were  cast  out  in  olden  times,  not  by  bellbook  and  candle,  kindness 
and  patience,  but  by  buffetings  and  revilings  and  castigations. 

But  the  good  boy,  the  boy  who  never  tells  a  lie,  never  whispers, 
never  is  late,  never  annoys  his  mother,  never  has  blots  on  bis  copy- 
book, mk-stains  on  his  fingers,  dog-ears  on  his  book  leaves, — the 
good  boy,  whose  lessons  are  always  carefully  learned,  whose  prob- 
lems are  always  neady  and  correcdy  performed,  whose  language 
is  always  polite  with  the  correct  "ma'am"  and  **sir/'  whose 
manner  toward  his  teacher  is  properly  deferential, — this  model  of 
a  boy  is  the  apple  of  the  teacher's  eye.  For  him  her  kindest  words 
are  said,  and  he  needs  them  the  least.  For  him  are  the  choicest 
marks  of  commendation  when  his  work  is  just  what  he  can  do  and 
there  is  little  virtue  in  his  doing  it  The  good  boy  is  praised  for 
what  he  naturally  does ;  the  bad  boy  is  condemned  for  what  he  natu- 
rally does.  The  treatment  of  each  should  not  be  reversed ;  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  judicious  praise  or  criddsm ;  but  we  do  object  to 
wholesale,  indiscriminate  laudation  for  the  good  boy  and  perpetual 
condemnation  for  the  bad  boy. 

The  bad  boy  has  rights  which  the  teacher  is  bound  to  respect,  and 
one  of  these  rights  is  &ir  treatment  The  teacher's  duty  is  to  make 
the  bad  boy  hate  evil,  scorn  a  lie,  love  the  truth,  and  emulate  Indus- 
trious  ways.  If  she  does  her  best  for  the  good  boy,  and  her  worst 
for  the  bad  boy,  she  has  a  &lse  conception  of  the  duties  of  her  calling. 
—  Tike  American  Teacher. 


The  only  true  way  to  enjoy  life  is  to  be  content  to  do  the  work  we 
have  to  do  in  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  if  a  young  man's  &ther  is  a  &nner,  his  sons  must 
aspire  to  be  something  better  than  farmers.  Discontent  is  sown  in 
their  minds  almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  taught,  and  they  work 
on,  hoping  for  the  time  when  they  can  leave  the  &rm  for  something 
higher.  So  they  aspire  to  become  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers, 
speculators,  or  even  presidents.  It  has  come  that  our  old  fiirms  are 
abandoned  by  our  young  men  for  city  or  professional  life,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  poor,  half-fed  doctors,  lawyers  and  clerks  are  eking 
out  a  miserable  support. 
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Nebnlad. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Prof.  Ormond  Stone, 
Director  of  the  Leander  McCormick  Observatory  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  for  the  year  ending  June  z,  1887,  will  indicate  some  of  the 
valuable  work  done  in  this  special  department  of  astronomical  science  : 

The  observations  of  the  Nebula  of  Orion,  nuide  at  this  observatoiy  in  1885,  were 
made  without  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  Ainslie  Com- 
mon, of  Ealing,  England.  This  beautiful  photograph,  without  doubt,  gives  the  fonn 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  unattainable  by  any  other  known  means ;  still  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Professor  Holden,  **  that  the  figure  of  the  Nebula  of  Orion  has  remained 
the  same  from  1758  to  now ;  »  *  *  but  that  in  the  brightness  of  its  parts 
undoubted  variations  have  taken  place,  and  that  such  changes  are  even  now  going 
on ;"  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  that  any  changes  in  form  will  be  at  least  ac- 
companiedf  if  not  preceded,  by  changes  in  brightness.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  not  to 
photography,  but  to  photometry,  that  we  must  look  for  the  earliest  positive  evidence 
of  changes  in  this  the  most  remarkable  nebula  in  the  heavens.  During  the  past  year 
the  brighter  portion  of  the  nebula  has  been  repeatedly  examined,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relative  brightness  of  the  various  condensations  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  region  A  preceeding  the  trapesium  has  been  especially  observed,  and 
the  brightness  of  its  condensations  compared  with  one  another  and  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  Huyghenian  region.  The  differences  of  brightness  have  been  estimated 
in  "steps,"  as  was  done  by  Argelander  in  his  observations  of  variable  stars,  each  con- 
densation being  usually  compared  on  the  same  night  both  with  brighter  and  with  fainter 
condensations.  In  connection  therewith,  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  stars  in  the  brighter  portion  of  the  nebula  in  order  to  trace,  if  possi- 
ble, any  connection  which  may  exist  between  them  and  the  nebula. 

The  examination  and  sketching  of  Southern  nebul«  has  been  continued.  351  ob- 
servations of  miscellaneous  nebulae  have  been  made,  resulting  in  a  laige  number  of 
sketches,  and  the  discovery  of  270  nebule  which  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  hith- 
erto detected. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  so-called  fixed  stars  is  steadily  increasing ; 
but  astronomers  have  practically  no  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  nebulae.  A 
knowledge  of  these  motions  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  know  the  relation  of  these  bodies 
to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Their  faintness  and  their  diffuse  appearance  render  it  pos- 
sible to  make  accurate  meridian  observations  of  only  an  exceedingly  small  number  of 
them.  The  positions  of  the  remainder  must  be  determined  by  comparison  with 
neighboring  stars,  and  for  most  of  them  the  most  powerful  instruments  are  required. 
Such  observations  are  made  very  slowly,  but  are  exceedingly  important.  A  working 
list  has,  therefore,  been  prepared  containing  all  known  nebulae,  north  of  30°  south 
declination,  which  are  as  bright  as  the  14th  magnitude  and  condensed  at  the  centre. 
Comparisons  of  right  ascension  and  declination  are  made  with  the  filar  micrometer. 
The  wires  are  illuminated  with  red  light,  the  brightness  of  which  is  easily  regulated 
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by  ft  switch  situated  at  the  back  of  the  observing  chair.  Daring  the  year,  176  such 
observations  have  been  made.  The  nebulae  thus  far  observed,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, are  south  of  the  equator. 


Tyndall  as  a  Teacher. — But  original  research  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  a  man 
can  advance  the  cause  of  science.  All-important  though  it  is,  it  nevertheless  often 
happens  that  an  original  investigation  is  too  abstruse  to  be  followed  by  more  than  a 
few  experts;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessarily  the  case  that  an  eminent  investigator 
is  equally  successful  in  expounding  to  others,  especially  to  a  mixed  audience,  the  re- 
sults at  which  he  himself  or  other  investigators  may  have  arrived.  The  general  dif- 
fusion of  science  depends  largely  on  the  clearness  with  which  its  leading  principles 
and  results  are  expounded,  whether  by  lectures  or  by  treatises,  in  which,  while  they 
are  scientifically  sound,  popularity  of  style  and  general  readableness  are  not  sacrificed 
to  the  dry  exactness  of  scientific  detail.  Most  of  us  have  had  opportunities,  whether 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  which  the  name  of  Tyndall  has  so  long  been  connected, 
or  elsewhere,  of  being  impressed  with  the  singularly  lucid  style  and  graphic  expres- 
sion with  which  he  expounded  to  his  audience  the  salient  points  of  the  scientific  sub- 
ject whicb  he  brought  before  them.  Nor  was  it  only  in  clearness  of  verbal  exposition 
that  he  excelled ;  the  manipulative  skill  with  which  his  original  investigations  were 
carred  on  served  him  in  good  stead  in  his  more  popular  expositions ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  that "  domestic  sun,"  which  even  the  murky  atmosphere  of  a  London  winter  could 
not  obscure,  he  was  enabled  in  very  many  cases  to  exhibit  to  the  audience  the  actual 
results  of  experiments  which  had  first  been  carried  out  in  the  quiet  of  the  laboratory. 
— Professor  Stokes^  at  the  recent  Tyndall  Banquet^  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
September. 


What  is  the  Teue  Ideal  op  Life?— In  this  country  we  are  laboring  with  great 
zeal  and  vast  pecuniary  resources  to  promote  the  cause  of  culture.  We  educate, 
educate,  educate,  as  somebody  once  said  we  ought  to  do ;  but  whether  the  result  is  to 
produce  much  that  can  be  called  culture  in  any  high  sense  is  an  open  question.  A 
criterion  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  rising  with  the  now  adult 
generation.  Are  our  young  people  showing  graces  of  mind  and  character  in  more 
abundant  measure  than  their  parents?  Are  their  aims  higher?  Is  their  language 
better  ?  Are  their  intellectual  occupations  more  serious  ?  Are  their  manners  gentler 
and  more  refined  ?  We  do  not  propose  to  answer  these  questions  dogmatically ;  but 
this  we  say,  that,  unless  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  these  several  respects,  a 
vast  amount  of  educatiooal  effort  has  not  met  its  full  reward.  Speaking  broadly,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  culture  of  our  educated  classes,  or  of  the  classes  supposed  to  be 
educated,  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  one  reason  of 
this  is  that  we  have  conceived  of  education  in  too  purely  an  intellectual  sense.  We 
have  thought  more  of  sharpening  the  thinking  faculties  than  of  liberalizing  the  senti- 
ments or  softening  the  manners.  We  have  introduced  too  much  of  rivalry  into  edu- 
cation, and  represented  education  too  much  as  a  preparation  for  further  rivalry  in 
after-life.  We  have  imparted  knowledge,  but  have  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent 
succeeded  in  inculcating  wisdom ;  and  knowledge  without  wisdom  seems  poor,  thin. 
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and  sometimct  even  meaninglcw.  We  need,  as  it  teems  to  ns,  to  deyote  more  oon- 
sideration  than  we  have  hitherto  done  to  the  question.  What  is  the  true  ideal  of  hu- 
man life?  If  we  can  fix  upon  the  true  ideal,  we  can  proceed  to  educate  toward  that, 
and  our  work  will  then  be  directed  toward  something  that  is  an  end  in  itself.  The 
knowledge  we  impart  will  be  held  by  a  different  tenure,  and  applied  in  a  different 
spirit.  What  each  one  knows  will  be  his  or  her  equipment  toward  a  worthier  fulfill- 
ment of  social  duties,  a  worthier  realization  of  what  is  best  in  himself  or  herself,  and 
not  a  mere  stock-in-trade  for  the  procuring  of  personal  gratifications. — From  **  Cul- 
ture and  Characteri^  in  Editor's  Tables  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September, 


TsACHBfts  Institute  in  Brunswick  County,  held  at  Lawrencbvills,  August 
26th. — Court  adjourned  over  and  gave  the  Courthouse  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  George  R.  Blick,  County  Superintendent,  gave  an  interesting  speech  upon  the 
general  work  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 

The  following  subjects  were  then  discussed  by  written  essays,  and  afterwards  orally 
debated  by  many  teachers: 

How  can  county  schools  be  graded  ? 

Should  a  primary  teacher  know  as  much  as  a  high  school  teacher? 

In  what  way  would  you  make  a  school  in  itself  attractive  ? 

Should  a  teacher  reject  partial  answejrs  ? 

Many  of  the  essays  would  make  good  reading  for  the  Journal, 

The  Institute  for  colored  teachers  was  appointed  for  27th,  but  failed  on  account  of 
rain.  Trusteb. 


EDITOBIAL. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Richmond  have  opened  most  auspiciously.  Three  new 
buildings  have  been  added  since  the  dose  of  the  last  session.  The  enrolment  readies 
9,656  or  1,392  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Two  hundred 
and  sixteen  schools  have  been  opened  and  are  in  successful  operation.  Still  the  ciy 
is  for  more  accommodations.    Truly  our  sdiool  system  is  getting  to  be  a  large  affur. 

We  learn  that  the  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville  opens  with  some  two  hundred 
pupils.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cunningham,  the  new  Principal,  is  gaining  golden  opinions,  both 
with  the  dtizens  and  the  faculty.  He  has  gone  into  the  work  with  all  his  might  and 
will  deserve  and  no  doubt  secure  success. 

Thursday  night,  September  22d,  will  be  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
Richmond  College.  The  opening  of  the  Thomas  Memorial  Museum  and  Art  Ha^ 
brought  together  an  immense  audience,  not  simply  from  the  dty  but  from  many  parts 
of  the  State.  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  delivered  a  chaste 
and  elegant  address — i.  A  setting  forth  of  the  nature  and  value  of  Museums  and  Halls 
of  Art,  and,  2.  A  friend's  tribute  to  a  worthy  man,  and  an  unfailing  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  the  College.  The  Hall  is  an  exceedingly  large  and  handsome  one,  and  of 
fine  acoustic  qualities.  The  family  of  Mr.  Thomas  has  founded  a  lectureship  in  con- 
nection with  the  College.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  men  of  high  standing  in 
thdr  respective  fields  of  labor  and  will  be  open  to  the  public.    The  College  session 
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opens  with  a  larger  nnmber  of  stadenti  than  usual,  and  the  prospects  for  a  successful 
session  are  unusually  bright.  The  Mess  Hall  and  Gymnasium  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, but  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  much  of  the  session  has  passed. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  September  number  of  the  Riyerside  Literature  Series  (published  monthly  at  15 
cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains  four  of  John  Bur- 
roughs' Essays  or  Stories  about  Birds  and  Bees,  with  an  Introduction,  recommending 
the  use  of  Burroughs  in  the  Sixth  (fourth  reader)  grade,  by  Mary  E.  Buit,  of  the 
Jones  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

An  extra  number  prepared  by  A.  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  also  published  in  September,  contains  progiammes  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Authors  Birthdays. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  A  TreaHse  on  Plane 
Smrveyimg^  by  Daniel  Carhart,  C.  E.,  W.  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Homer's  Jliady 
the  6ist  three  books,  based  on  the  edition  of  Ameis-Hentze,  edited  by  Professor  Sey- 
mour, of  Yale  College;  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  edited  for  the  series  of 
**  Classics  for  Children,"  by  Margaret  Andrews  Allen. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  will  publish  September  12th,  a  German  Grammar,  by  Professor 
Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  S.  C.  College,  based  on  the  Public  School  German  Grammar  of 
Professor  Meissner,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  This  book  will  aim  to  supply  a  want 
aot  yet  met— of  a  German  Grammar  at  once  sufficiently  elementary  and  progressive 
for  the  beginner,  and  sufficiently  systematic  and  comfdete  for  the  advanced  scholar — 
yet  within  reasonable  limits  of  size  and  price.  The  English  edition  met  at  once  with 
great  success.  The  American  contains  material  improvements,  with  additional  exer- 
cises and  complete  vocabularies.  The  important  subject  of  derivation  and  composi- 
tion receives  special  attention,  and  is  for  the  first  time  illustrated  by  practical  exercises. 
The  proof  sheets  of  this  book  have  been  carefully  revised  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  professors  and  teachers  of  German  in  the  country;  hence  the  accuracy  and 
adaptability  of  the  book  is  assured. 


Book  Notioet. 


FIFTY  TWO-PART  SONGS.    By  J.  A.  Botterfield.    Boston:  F.  H.  Gilson;  pp. 
48.    Retail  price,  20  cents. 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  £sct  that  supplementary  work  is  as  valua- 
ble in  reading  music  as  in  reading  language.  The  above  book,  prepared  by  a  well- 
known  teacher  and  composer  of  school  music,  fills  the  want  completely  for  lower  and 
middle  grades.  The  songs  are  graded  according  to  difficulty,  and  consist  of  several 
original  compositions,  to  which  are  added  selections  made  from  European  sources. 
The  book  is  bright,  interesting  and  instructive. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  THE  SEA  AND  ON  THE  LAND.  A  Zdolog^  for  Yoang 
People.  By  Sarah  Cooper.  Ulustnted.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  18S7. 
Price,  lf.25. 

An  nntechnical  and  yet  strictly  scientific  treatise  on  Natural  History.  It  is  designed 
to  aid  young  persons  in  gaining  practical  information  in  reference  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  to  encourage  the  examination  and  preservation  of  specimens  with  which 
they  come  into  constant  contact.  «  Starting  with  the  sponge  and  going  systematically 
through  the  animal  kingdom,  a  gradual  development  has  been  traced  from  the  simple 
forms  of  life  up  to  the  highest,  and  such  subjects  have  been  selected  for  the  purposes 
as  are  probably  of  most  general  interest.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
structure  of  animals,  and  to  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  this  structure  to  their  vari- 
ous habits  and  modes  of  life." 

'  An  excellent  and  a  very  entertaining  book  to  put  in  the  hands  ci  the  young.     For 
sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

SHELDON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Sheldon  &  Co.  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

A  book  containing  a  treatment  of  all  the  subjects  usually  found  in  an  elementary 
algebra,  and  giving  a  large  number  of  well-graded  exercises  sufficiently  easy  for  the 
pupil  of  average  ability.  The  author  has  sought  to  closely  connect  the  process  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  so  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  knowledge  the  pupil 
has  already  acquired.  The  treatment  of  Factoring  and  Exponents  is  particularly  full 
and  satisfactory.    It  will  prove,  we  think,  an  excellent  working  book. 

THE  EARTH  IN  SPACE.  A  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography.  By  Ed.  P. 
Jackson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Science  in  the  Boston  Latin  Sdiool.  Bos* 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     18S7.     Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

We  think  this  little  manual  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers  in  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  in  explaining  in  a  simple  manner  the  principles  of  Astronomical  Geography. 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  CATO  MAIOR  ET  LAELIUS.  With  Introduction  and 
Commentary.  By  Austin  Stickney,  A.  M.,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.     New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.     1887.    Price,  |i. 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  substentially  that  of  C.  F.  W.  Mailer;  the  notes, 
concise  and  useful,  have  been  made  after  careful  and  laborious  consultation  of  many 
commentaries.  The  Introduction  gives  a  brief  history,  and  analysis  of  these  two 
works,  which  always  have  been  favorites  with  the  lovers  of  classic  literature.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  very  desirable  edition  for  school  use. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  St. 

I.  BEGINNER'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE,  including  Sden- 
tific  Instruction  on  the  Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  on  the  Growing  Body. 
Price,  30  cents.  II.  Intermediate  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  &c.  Price,  50 
cents.  By  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.,  Professor  Physiology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy,  etc.    Illustrated.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  of  which  these  volumes  are  essentially  revisions 
were  among  the  first  to  give  a  popular  form  to  these  important  subjects.     Tlieir 
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inflnence  was  wide-tpread.  In  these  two  books  the  latest  advances  in  science  have 
been  availed  of,  and  the  statements  so  simplified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  most  ordinary 
comprehension.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  in  mechanical  execution  the 
books  are  fully  up  to  the  standard.     For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  St. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC,  with  Illustrative  Examples. 
By  John  F.  Genung,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic),  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1887. 

"  By  practical  elements,"  says  the  author,  "  are  here  meant,  broadly,  those  elements 
which  may  be  applied,  as  the  result  of  the  teacher's  guidance,  to  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  literature."  In  fullness  and  clearness  of  statement,  in  judicious  attention  to 
minutiae,  and  in  aptness  of  illustration,  the  author  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  texts  on  this  subject.  It  is  designed  rather  as  a  text  for  higher  schools,  being 
without  the  exerdses  essential  to  a  drill  book  for  elementary  schools. 

I.  1,001  Questions  and  Answers  on  English  Grammar, 

a.  1,001        **  •*  Geography. 

3.  1,001        '«  "  Arithmetic. 

4.  1,001        <'  '<  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

5.  1,001        "  "  U.  S.  History. 

6.  1,001        '*  **  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

By  B.  A.  Ha&away.    Published  by  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Price,  50  cent  each. 

These  seem  to  be  useful  little  manuab  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  For 
sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  St 

ENOCH  ARDEN  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited 
with  Notes,  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  High  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  With  illustrations.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co.  1887.  Price,  75 
centt. 

Besides  Enoch  Arden^  thb  volume  contains  Aylmet't  Field,  Sea  Dnams,  Mariana^ 
Mariana  in  ike  South,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  The  Golden  Year,  TUhonus,  Free- 
dom (1842),  Freedom  (1884),  RiMpah^  LocksleyHall  Sixty  Years  After,  In  the  notes, 
which  have  been  prepared  with  Mr.  Rolfe's  well-known  care  and  skill,  the  author 
has  kept  m  mind  the  interests  both  of  the  student  and  the  general  reader.  It  fonns 
a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  **  Student  Series." 

THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Wm.  J. 
Rolfe,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1887.    Price,  56  cents. 

Like  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  this  exhibits  the  care  research  and  good 
judgment  of  the  editor.  The  poems,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  V Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lyeidas,  are  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Milton  and  are  followed  by  judicious  and  helpful  notes,  v^ous  Readings  and  a 
valuable  Index  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  explained. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1303  Main  street. 
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We  have  received  from  Messn.  Randolph  &  English  one  of  f¥ktt^s  I>rawimg 
Siaies,  properly  marked  with  lines  and  g[iiding  points  for  use  in  connecdon  with 
White's  System  of  Drawing,  advertised  in  our  piges,  by  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman 
&  Co.    Also  two  excellent  patent  slate  erasers. 

Messrs  Charles  Scribners  Sons  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  Descripdre 
Catalogue  of  Standard  Text  Books. 

We  have  received  advance  sheets  of  Etowah  :  A  Romtmce  of  the  Comfederacy^  by 
Francis  Fontaine.  The  object  which  the  author  proposes  for  himself  is  to  write  "  a 
book  which  will  show  the  South  as  it  was  and  is — the  domestic  tile  and  caatoms  of 
the  people,  both  white  and  black,  both  slave  and  free— a  book  written  to  give  the 
true  history  of  that  remarkable  struggle,  which  so  puzzled  foreigners,  without  pui- 
dering  to  northern  or  southern  prejudices."  One -half  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  will 
be  applied  «to  building  a  Veterans'*  Home  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


The  Magarines. 

THB  VOUKTAIV.— Tolvme  V,  of  thia  Mftgastae  openi  with  Septombar  Biimb«r,  and  prtMntia  imv 
and  attnclire  oorer,  together  with  a  deddad  imjprovemMit  in  pepar  and  fanarel  niAke  up.  The  table 
of  oooteDta  tnolodaa  the  followfnf  artlolaa :  Mtelieel  ftaMtoy,  Bei^Mitii  West,  FootprioCa  of  Veiilihed 
teeea,  BMometera,  Letter  fhrn  OUUbmia,  The  Bee  Moth,  The  Leopard,  Italian  Ardata,  The  Oompoatta 
raaailT— The  Dalmr.  The  Quaint  Old  Town  of  Heidelberi|«  Moant  Waahington,  Oc^mnMa,  llor«Be^ 
Ooffee,  Oati,  FaithAil  Old  Frank,  The  Aaoent  of  the  Great  St  Bernaid,  OiTil  Gorarnment— I,  FenmaB- 
ahlp,  Queatlona  and  Anawen,  Mnalo— Poahl 

LIPPINOOTTS  MOMTHLT  MAGAZINE  ft>r  September.  Oontenta:  The  Sed  Moontain  lOaea,  1^ 
Lew  Vanderpoole.  How  an  Bngltah  Girl  fioagbt  to  Make  a  LiTlag,  hy  Genie  Holtniejer.  A  tap- 
praaafd  Statcaman  of  Onr  larly  RepnbUo,  by  Moneure  D.  Oonwaj  BeoMirae,  a  poean,  t^  AUoe  Wd- 
Ungton  BolllBci.  John  Wllkea  Both :  A  Talk  with  the  Man  that  Captured  him,  by  FKmnk  O.  Oarpanter. 
Unraat,  a  poem,  by  A.  Lampman.  Social  Life  at  Johna  Hopkina  UnlTeni^  by  Jamea  Cnmminpa. 
Song,  by  Robertson  Trowbridge.  Onr  Monthly  Goaaip.  Rebattala  and  a  Snr-Rebotlal-'SC  Inler,  An 
Amateur.  Robert  Wateia,  The  Editor,  Wm.  8.  Walib.  Book-Talk :  Mr.  HoweU'a  OritidaBtM.  Allan 
Qnatermaln.  A  Few  Worda  on  Plagiariam.  The  Shakaapeare  Index.  Two  Amerloan  Norela.  Some 
French  nioatmted  Books. 

POPULAR  SOIENOB  MOMTHLT.  Oontenta  Ibr  September :  The  Roonomie  IMaturbanoaa  atace  I87SL 
m,  by  Hon.  Darid  A.  Weila,  LL.D.  Sleep  and  Ita  Oonnterfelta,  by  Dr.  A.  de  Wattevllle.  Indnatrial 
Training  Two  Oentnrlea  Ago.  by  George  P.  Morria.  Sudal  Snatenanoe.  b7  Henry  J  Philpott.  Ill'- 
Specialization.  Sthnologioal  Sketehea  in  Annam  and  Tonqnin.  Oork,  ita  Maanlkotnre  ami  Propertiai» 
by  Arthur  Good  and  William  Anderaon :  lUnatrated.  A  Botanical  Bonania,  by  F.  B.  Boynton.  Speechei 
at  Uie  Recent  T^ndall  Banquet,  by  ProfiMBora  Stokea  and  Tyndall,  Sir  Lyon  PWtMr,  the  Rari  of 
Derby,  and  othen.  Some  Human  Inatineta,  II,  by  Profeaaor  William  Jamea.  Phyalolo|7  of  FreoaiBg, 
by  Dr.  Ton  Kuaabaum.  Sketch  of  John  J.  Audubon,  with  portrait.  Oorraapondence.  laltor'a  Table: 
Culture  and  Character.  The  Tyndall  Banquet.  Honeat  Life  Inanrance.  Literary  Notioea.  Popnlar 
MiaoelUny.    Notea 


The  September  WIDE  AWAKB  haa  a  TlTld,  valuable,  timely  article,  "The  Cenlennial  of  the  Coo- 
atitution  of  the  United  SUtea,**  by  Mra.  A.  S.  Downa.  deacribing  graphically  the  makhig  of  the  Ooaati- 
tution  one  hundred  yean  ago  (September  7,  1787),  and  proAiaely  illustrated  fkom  photographa  of 
original  portrafta  and  atatuea  and  relica  in  Independenoe  Hall,  riewa  of  the  Hall,  and  fito  almllea  of  tfaa 
opening,  and  the  aignaturea  appended  to  the  great  document,  fkom  photographa  of  the  original  pareb- 


Women "  narratea  the  nobleRed  GroM  work  of  Clara  Barton ;  all_gir]a  with  ** nothing  to  do  *'  ahouM 


%: 


menta  ftimiahed  to  the  manilne  fkom  the  State  Department  at  Waahington.  "rome  BnooeaalU 
""  MeRed  r  ----- -  ^      - 

Duaingai 
^       ^        .book  to  1  ,  , 

loTera  of  ftdry  atoriea.  **  The  Tonng  Prince  of  Oommeroe  *'  vialta  that  wonderfynl  place,  the  New  Tork 
Stock  Exchange.  In  **The  Secrata  at  Roaeladlaa  "  little  Noanle  goea  out  riding  in  her  nightgown 
•^Keedon  Blufb,"  «A  Soldier'a  Tryot,"  "Lnoy'i  High  Tea,"  -TheMolamea  Glngeriiread  Bnatneai," 
"The  Loat  Medicine  of  the  Utaa,"  are  other  entertaining  artldea  of  thIa  number. 


read  it  A  ourlooa  and  amuaing  article  deacrlbea  "  How  Animals  faXk.^  Margaret  Sidney'a  Coaoord 
paper  forma  a  good  guide4)ook  to  thia  biatoric  town.  Mtaa  Guiney'a  "  Fairy  Folk  All  *'  will  deUgfat  all 
loTera  of  ftdry  atoriea.    "  The  Tonng  Prince  of  Oommeroe  *'  vialta  that  wonderfynl  place,  the  New  Tork 
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.    OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  L.  BUCHANAN,   SuperirUendent  Public  InsirucHon,  Editor. 

[TU  /quriMl  <•  MiK  to  M«y  Omtiif  fl^jiei  twimtf ml  md  DUMA  Clerk,  and  mmit  be  «arVU^ 
preeened  fty  them  ae  j^Mite  FTOpo^  amd  trmumOted  to  their  euoeeetart  in  4|toe.  | 

APPOBTIOHMEST  Ho.  2,  1887-'8. 

The  following  circular  has  been  mailed  to  superintendents  and 
treasurers : 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Richmond^  Sept.  17,  1887. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  $629,292.5035 
the  amount  applicable  to  public  free  school  purposes  from  the  revenue 
assessed  for  the  year  1887,  payable  under  act  approved  March  6, 
1882.  The  apportionment  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $1,031  per 
head  of  school  population.  As  explained  herein,  this  fund  is  to  be 
disbursed  only  upon  warrants  of  superintendents  of  schools,  and  is  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers . 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each  superinten- 
dent a  warrant  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city. 
As  soon  as  this  warrant  is  received  the  superintendent  should  turn  it 
over  to  his  treasurer  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  act  above 
cited. 

The  county  superintendent  should  furnish  the  county  treasurer  and 
each  district  clerk  with  a  statement  showing  his  sub-apportionment 
of  the  money  among  the  several  districts  of  the  county,  and  keep  an 
account  with  the  treasurer  and  an  account  with  each  school  district 
of  all  transactions  relating  to  this  fund. 

The  county  treasurer  should  keep  his  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  enabled  to  readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds, 
and  to  make  a  separate  statement  of  the  items  in  setding  his  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amount 
apportioned  to  each  county  and  city : 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city.. 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amelia ,. 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester. . . 
Fredericksburg. . . 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  and  Queen.. 
King  George 


School  Popu- 

Amount Ap- 
portioned. 

lation. 

9264 

1  9,551  18 

13,285 

13,69684 

4.846 

4,996  23 

1,458 

1,503  ao 

2,735 

2.819  79 

4,394 

4,530  21 

i^ 

7,975  82 

4,00544 

10,947 

11.286  36 

1,785 

1,84034 

X2.063 

12,436  95 

a.073 

2,137  26 

5.812 

5,992  17 

7.235 

7,459  29 

2,228 

2,297  07 

6.846 

7.058  23 
8,684  II 

8423 

7,311 

7,537  64 

5,907 

6,090  12 

2.29i 

2,365  II 

6,748 

6,957  19 
6,833  47 

6,628 

3.002 

3.09506 

1,538 

1.585  68 

5.471 

5,64060 

4,121 

4,248  75 
3.184  76 

3.089 

1,808 

1,864  05 

5634 

5.80865 

3,585 

3.696  li 

4,164 

4.29308 

6,237 

6.43035 

9,722 

10,023  38 

5.850 

6,031  35 

4.070 

4,196  17 

10,492 

10,817  25 

4,719 

4.86529 

1,760 

1,814  56 

i,S90 

1,639  29 

3.802 

3,91986 

4,845 

4,995  19 

3,820 

3.938  42 

5.616 

5,790  10 

2,206 

2.274  39 

3.066 

3,161  05 

13.764 

14.19068 

7,471 

7.702  60 

7,128 

7.34897 

7,489 

7.721  16 

2,034 

2.097  05 

3,707 

3.821  92 

1,498 

1,544  44 

3,902 

4,105  44 

3,  "7 

3,2^94 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  City 

Norfolk  county... 

Northampton 

Northumberland . . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick.: 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania  * 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward... 
Prince  George.... 
Princess  Anne.... 
Prince  William . . . 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock . . . 
Richmond  city... 
Richmond  county 
Roanoke  city .... 
Roanoke  county.. 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 


School  Popu- 

Amount Ap- 

lation. 

portioned. 

3,905 

$  4.026  05 

2,504 

2,581  62 

6,734 

6,942  75 

I'^l"" 

8,579  98 

8,085 

8,335  63 

4,823 

4,972  51  ■ 

6,290 

6,48499 

4,258 

4.39000 

2,496 

2,573  38 

2,797 

2,883  71 

10,485 

10,810  03 

2,576 

2.655  86 

7,327 

7,554  14 

•6,300 
6,779 

6:^f? 

2,195 

2,263  04 

7,180 

7,402  58 

10,245 

10,562  59 

3,358 

3,462  10 

^:6^ 

3.333  22 
4,82096 

5.555 

5,727  20 

4,547 

4,687  96 

5.599 

5,772  57 

7.331 

7,558  26 

21,057 

21,709  77 

3,315 

3,417  76 

3,151 

3,24868 

5,981 

6,166  41 

3*560 

3,670  36 

^'^5 

4,026  05 

3,786 

3,903  37 

3,657 

3,770  37 

3,760 

3.876  56 

21,679 

22,351  05 

3.061 
1,366 

3,155  89 
1,408  35 

5.040 

8,175 

11,718 

5,196  24 

8,428  42 

12,081  26 

5,894 

6,076  71 

7,419 

7,648  99 

7,039 
5.178    . 

7,257  21 

5.338  52 

7.186 

7.408  77 

4,225 

4.355  97 

2.837 

2,924  95 

1,927 

1.986  74 

2,729 

2,813  60 

4.195 

4,325  04 

6,363 

6,560  25 

•  Including  TanstoD,  Dui  River,  aad  North  Danville  Districts. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland... 
Williamsbuni:.... 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Totals 


Amount  Ap- 
portionea. 


$  2,880  61 
1.089  77 
10.899  73 
3^4«i  89 
457  76 
3,960  00 
6,263  29 
3>a33  94 

$639,393  50 


The  law  regulating  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  is  as  follows  : 
"  All  warrants  drawn  by  district  boards  of  trustees  upon  the  public 
school  fund  of  the  State,  as  now  provided  by  law,  shall,  if  approved 
by  the  county  or  corporation  superintendent,  be  taken  up  by  him 
and  his  own  warrants  issued  therefor,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  or  corporation  out  of  any  State  funds  col- 
lected by  him.        *        *        * 

"  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  furnish  to  the  several  super- 
intendents of  schools  blank  warrants,  as  follows: 


Warrant  No 

Issued  to 

For  services  rendered  as  teacher in 

district,  public  free  school  No.  . . . 

for 


No. 


Payable  out  of  State  funds. 

County  of xS8.. 

The  Treasurer  of county  will 

payta or  order 

dollars,  services  as  teacher in 

district  school  No for  which  this  shall  be 

your  voucher. 


"  This  certificate  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  whom 
drawn,  at  its  face  value,  in  preference  to  other  warrants,  when  signed 

i'y  

SupL  of  Public  Free  Schools,  Countyr 

JOHN  l/ BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


How  Feabody  Appropriations  were  Applied  During  the  last  year. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green,  actiog 
g^erd  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund : 
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Dear  Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit a  brief  report  of  the  application  of  appropriations  to  the  State  oi 
Virginia  from  the  Peabody  Fund  for  the  year  1886-87. 

The  appropriations  were  as  follows: 

Scholarships— Nashville  Normal  College,       -        -        -  $2,800  00 

Normal  School— Farmville,  Va., 2,000  00 

Normal  School— Hampton,  Va., 500  00 

Institutes, 2,000  00 

Total, $7f300  00 

The  fourteen  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia  in  the  Nashville  Nor- 
mal College  were  all  taken,  and  the  appointees  were  all  in  attendance 
during  the  entire  collegiate  year. 

The  average  rank  of  the  Virginia  students  for  the  entire  sesson,  as 
shown  by  the  several  reports  sent  to  this  office  was,  "daily  attend- 
ance," 96.1 ;  ''class  work, including  examinations,"  86.1;  *' teaching 
ability,"  84.3.  This  is  a  very  creditable  exhibit.  Eight  of  the  four- 
teen Virginia  students  graduated  in  the  class  of  1887.  Appointments 
have  just  been  made  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created.  The  estimate 
in  which  these  scholarships  are  held,  and  the  increasing  general  in- 
terest felt  in  them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  fifty  persons  com- 
municated with  this  office  in  regard  to  them,  and  about  half  that 
number  entered  the  competitive  examinations  held  the  present  year. 

The  appropriations  to  the  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  Va.,  and 
the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  were  judiciously 
applied.  It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  these  schools  are  making  to  the  teaching  force  in  our 
public  school  system. 

A  general  oudine  of  the  Peabody  Institutes — the  places  where  they 
were  held,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  &c.,  was  given  in  former 
numbers  of  the  JoumaL  The  whole  cost  of  the  eight  institutes  was 
about  $2,200.     The  report  to  Dr.  Green  closes  as  follows : 

Our  Normal  Schools  and  Normal  Institutes  are  developing  more 
fully  the  idea  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  that  success  in  it  re- 
quires professional  training.  Their  special  work  is  to  furnish  this 
training  and  thereby  vitalize  and  invigorate  the  whole  public  school 
system.  Therefore,  in  no  department  of  educational  work  can  funds 
be  more  wisely  expended  than  in  that  of  Normal  instruction.  The 
liberal  appropriations  to  this  end  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  continue  to  place  the  friends  of  popular 
8 
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education  in  Virginia  under  special  obligations,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  noble  bene&ction  of  Mr.  Peabody  have 
been  dispensed  commands  the  profound  respect  and  gratitude  of  our 
people. 

Summary  of  Peabody  Institutes. 


Name  of  Institute. 


Powelton 

Farmville 

Strasbunc • 

Pearisburg 

Fredericksburg 

Culpeper 

Lynchburg 

Wytheville 


Length  of  Ses- 
sion— weeks. 


No.  of  teachers  en- 
rolled. 


White. 

Colored. 

66 

121 

3*6 

940 

6i 

185 

48 

a94 

TotaL 


1,334 


Oounty  Institates. 

From  the  "Summary  of  Peabody  Institutes/'  given  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  it  will  be  seen  that  940  white  and  294  colored  teachers 
were  enrolled  at  the  Peabody  Normals.  These  numbers,  however, 
do  not  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  institute  work  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Reports  received  show  that  in  several  counties 
Superintendents  held  institutes  of  from  two  to  eight  weeks  each,  which 
were  well  attended.  These  were  not  teachers'  meetings  merely,  but 
well-conducted  institutes — good  instructors  and  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  being  provided.  As  space  forbids  the  publication  here- 
with of  the  very  interesting  reports  at  hand,  we  make  the  following 

Summary  of  County  Institutes: 


I^ocation. 

Lens:th  of  Ses- 
sion—weeks. 

No.  of  teachers  en- 
rolled. 

Bedford  <;ountv — Bufordville 

8 

2 

21 

Rockingham  county— 5  different  places. 
Russell  coiintv— Lebanon 

1 

Scott  countv-— Greenwood  

Total 

3M 

i 
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Total  Namber  of  Teachers  Enrolled  at  the  Institutes. 

If  to  the  total  enrolment  of  teachers  at  the  Peabody  Institutes  there  be 
added  the  number  of  teachers — white  324  and  colored  180 — reported 
up  to  this  time  as  having  been  enrolled  at  Normal  Institutes  at  other 
points  in  the  State,  and  in  session  from  two  to  eight  weeks,  the  total 
number  of  teachers  who  have  received  normal  instruction  in  regular 
institutes  during  the  summer  of  1887,  is  1,736 — 1,262  white,  474  col- 
ored. This  includes  131  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  five  weeks' 
normal  held  at  the  Virginia  Noroial  and  Collegiate  Institute,  and  49 
teachers  enrolled  at  the  institute  of  four  weeks  held  at  Hampton. 
By  comparison  it  will  be  observed  that  the  above  figures  represent, 
perhaps,  the  largest  number  of  teachers  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  institute  instruction  during  any  one  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  system. 


A  CAREFUL  PERUSAL  of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  has  been  of 
profit  to  us,  and  we  suggest  that  school  officers  generally  might 
spend  a  short  time  very  profitably  in  the  same  manner.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  they  have  a  file  oi  th^  Journal,  as  Superintendents  and  dis- 
trict clerks  ought  to  have.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
Superintendent  should  be  without  a  complete  file  of  the  numbers 
issued  since  the  present  corps  came  into  office.  And  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  our  Superintendents  either  do  not  get 
the  Journal,  or  do  not  read  it,  or  else  having  read  it,  they  are  so 
much  absorbed  in  other  matters  that  it  is  feared  what  they  do  read 
fails  to  make  any  impression.  Read  every  number,  and  read  it  with 
care. 


First  Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Assooiation— Third  Annual 

Meeting. 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  September^  1887. 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Virginia  Teachers* 
Reading  Association,  was  held  at  Pearisburg,  August  5, 1887,  just 
at  the  dose  of  the  Normal  Institute  which  was  held  at  that  place. 
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After  the  Secretary's  report  was  read  and  some  very  appropriate  re- 
marks made  by  Hon.  John  L.  Buchanan,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
deni— Hon,  John  I^.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
Firsi  Vice-President— VvofesaoT  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  Col- 
lege; Second  Vice-President— Uliss  Bettie  Urquhart,  of  Campbdl 
county;  Treasurer — Superintendent  William  M.  Graybill,  of  Roa- 
noke county;  Secretary—].  A.  Bamhardt.  After  the  election  of 
officers  about  thirty  teachers  manifested  their  interest  in  the  cause  of 
professional  reading  by  having  their  names  added  to  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  The  Association  already  has  quite  a  large 
enrolment,  which  it  is  hoped  will  continue  to  increase  until  every  true 
teacher  of  Virginia  shall  have  been  enrolled.  The  co-operation  of 
all  friends  of  education  is  cordially  invited  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association.  The  County  Superintendents  are  especially 
invited  to  assist  in  this  direction.  By  showing  your  teachers  the  im- 
portance of  pursuing  a  professional  course  of  reading,  we  are  sure 
that  you  will  secure  a  large  list  of  names.  We  must  be  alive,  wide- 
awake, full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  this ,  as  well  as  all  other  busi- 
ness. The  day  has  come  whea  we  want  professional  teachers.  We 
mtist  have  them.  How  shall  we  secure  them?  By  encouraging 
home  reading,  Teachers'  Reading  Associations,  County  and  State 
Normals. 

J.  A.  Earnhardt,  Secretary. 


**Now  is  the  accepted  time," — Another  school  year  has  opened, 
teachers  are  entering  upon  their  duties,  and  there  is  no  more  appro- 
priate season  than  this  for  taking  up  a  course  of  professional  reading 
to  be  pursued  systematically  through  the  year.  While  the  First 
Va.  Teachers'  Reading  Association  has  already  accomplished  much 
in  the  way  of  encouraging  teachers  to  improve  the  opportunities  this 
agency  offers,  and  has  stimulated  a  healthy  sentiment  in  support  of 
its  commendable  objects,  no  friend  of  the  cause  should  be  satisfied 
until  every  county  and  city  in  the  State  is  well  represented  in  the 
membership.  Such  a  result  can  be  attained  if  school  officers  will 
press  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  teachers.  We  understand 
that  several  local  associations  have  been  organized  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  these  will  no  doubt  accomplish  much  good  in  the  re- 
spective communities.     Such  efforts  are  worthy  of  all  praise.    But 
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let  the  local  associations  be  as  branches  of  the  State  Association. 
Join  the  latter,  follow  the  course  of  reading  prescribed,  and  hold  your 
county  or  district  meetings  at  stated  times.  This  will  tend  to  sys- 
tematize the  work,  and  to  combine  the  forces  therein  engaged. 


When  a  Superintendent  changes  his  post-office,  this  office 
should  be  promptly  notified. 


Form  No.  526  was  prepared  for  reporting  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  a  list  of  the  questions  used  by  county  and  city 
Superintendents  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  we  prefer  to 
have  the  questions  in  accordance  with  this  form.  Many  of  these 
papers  are  models  of  accuracy  and  neatness ;  some  have  been  care- 
lessly prepared ;  a  few  have  not  come  to  hand. 


Form  No.  538  is  for  oath  of  district  school  trustees.    See  that 
these  forms  are  used. 


Items  from  Saperintendents'  Monthly  fieportSi  &o. 

Alexandria  Ct/^.-— Have  found  our  teachen  better  prepared  for  examinatioii,  bjr 
ttudy,  than  heretofore.  Some  much  needed  improrementB  to  school-houses  have 
been  made. 

Bath  Co, — ^Trustees  of  Millboro  district  are  having  school-houses  painted,  and  are 
supplying  schools  with  globes  and  wall-maps.  County  institutes  and  examination  of 
teadiers  will  be  held  September  20-23. 

Bedford  Co, — Examinations  were  held  August  23-27  ;  137  applicants  examined. 
The  Noimal  School  at  Bufordville,  conducted  by  Prof.  C  B.  Tate,  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Prof.  Tate  has  furnished  us  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  this  work  (which  would 
appear  in  full  if  space  could  be  spared),  of  which  he  says : 

**  Notwithstanding  an  entire  absence  of  artificial  means  and  novel  exercises  to 
draw  attention  and  keep  up  interest,  from  the  first  day  intense  interest  was  mani- 
fested, and  to  the  close  of  session  continued  unabated.  The  detaib  of  every  day 
school  woric  furnished  entertainment  enough  for  such  workers.  In  deportment  and 
in  earnestness  of  purpose  this  little  band  (21)  could  scarcely  be  excelled,  and  the 
seal  shown  under  the  trying  discomforts  of  an  unusually  hot  summer,  calb  for  the 
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highest  commendation,  while  the  sacrifices  made  by  these  yotmg  teachers  encourage 
OS  to  hope  for  still  greater  improvement  in  the  character  of  instruction  imparted  in 
our  public  free  schook.  A  few  visits  from  our  County  Superintendent,  Capt.  B[aw- 
kins,  and  several  ol  the  more  prominent  teachers  in  the  county,  with  well-timed  re- 
marks from  each,  and  a  practical  talk  from  Prof.  Robertson,  city  Superintendent  of 
schoob,  Staunton,  gave  sufficient  public  notice." 

Superintendent  Hawkins  has  forwarded  a  very  gratifying  report  of  an  examination 
held  at  the  close  of  the  normal,  embracing  all  the  subjects  taught.  The  resolt  is 
highly  satsfactory. 

CharloUe  Co, — Everybody  interested  in  the  outlook  for  this  year,  and  public  sen- 
timent growing  in  favor  of  schools  One  very  interesting  institute  held  at  Chase 
City.    Institute  for  colored  teachers  to  be  held  at  Tyne  Institute,  Mecklenburg  Co. 

Chesterfield  Co, — Examination  of  teachers  was  held  August  1-3.  Teachers  meet- 
ing at  Court  House,  September  30. 

Cumberland  Cb.— County  Superintendent  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Duties, 
Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  of  the  School  Teacher,"  before  the  teachers  as- 
sembled for  annual  examination. 

Dickenson  Co, — Twenty-one  schools  opened  so  far.  Have  the  best  teachers  this 
year  ever  employed  in  the  county.  The  outlook  for  the  schools  is  very  good.  Peo- 
ple taking  more  interest  in  educational  affairs  than  they  have  ever  done.  Institute 
lasted  one  week ;  45  teachers  present.  Superintendent  was  assisted  by  Ptofessors 
Alley  and  H.  H.  Dingus. 

Fairfax  Co, — All  the  schools  will  open  October  3d. 

J^d  Co, — Institute  will  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  September  ai-23. 

Franklin  Co, — The  present  school  year  opens  well^  Have  a  better  grade  of 
teachers.  People  much  interested  in  the  schools.  Two  very  successful  schools  in 
oi>eration,  and  several  others  will  be  opened  before  October  rst,  by  which  time 
most  of  the  schools  will  be  stsrted. 

Fredericksburg  City, — Board  has  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
schools  this  session,  which  will  commence  September  12th,  and  continue  for  ten 
months. 

Gloucester  Co, — Institute  and  examination  of  teachers  at  Hayes'  Store,  August  12^ 
14;  at  Court  House  15-16.  At  meeting  of  County  Board,  August  9th,  all  matten 
of  interest  diligently  inquired  into.  Three  new  school-houses  in  course  of  erection 
—one  in  each  district ;  others  are  being  repainted,  repaired,  and  put  in  a  neat  and 
comfortable  condition. 

ffaiifax  Ctf.-^Held  two  institutes— white  and  colored;  mass  meeting  at  South 
Boston.  District  institutes  will  be  held  as  follows  :  Black  Walnut,  October  21st; 
Halifax  C.  H.,  October  28th;  Oak  Level,  November  4th;  Scottsburg,  November 
25tfa,  for  colored  teachers. 

Highland  Co, — The  Highland  Reading  Circle  has  been  organised. 
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Ue  Co.'"**  Up  to  this  date  (Sqptember  loch)  I  have  visited  more  than  half  the 
schools  of  my  county,  and  6nd  them  doing  excellent  work.  We  have  a  better  corps 
of  teachers  in  this  coanty  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Mecklenburg  C?.— The  newspapers  of  this  county  speak  in  very  complimentary 
terms  of  an  institute  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  Mecklenburg,  Charlotte  and 
adjoining  counties,  held  at  Chase  City  August  30th  and  31st,  and  September  ist. 
Superintendent  Thomas  W.  Smith,  of  Mecklenburg  county,  presided.  He  was 
assisted  by  Superintendents  M.  D.  Hall,  of  Fairfax,  H.  J.  Watkins,  of  Charlotte,  and 
others.  This  was  the  first  institute  ever  held  in  this  section,  and  many  teachers  and 
citizens  attended.  The  daily  exercises  consisted  of  essays,  discussions,  and  interest- 
ing addresses  by  teachers  and  citizens  of  prominence.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  the  presence  of  so  many  gentlemen  of  well-known  reputation  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  circles,  and  not  only  their  presence,  but  their  active  co-opera- 
tion was  given.  From  all  accounts  the  management  of  the  institute  was  very  success- 
ful, and  the  superintendents  and  all  others  who  contributed  their  efforts  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Nottoway  Co, — *'  The  eagerness  to  get  positions  as  teachers  is  unprecedented  in  this 
county.  We  shall  open  between  forty-five  and  fifty  schools."  Supervisors  have  made 
the  maximum  levies. 

Petersburg, — Schoob  opened  September  14th  with  a  large  increase  in  attendance, 
three  hundred  more  pupils  being  enrolled  than  on  the  opening  day  of  last  year. 
Every  indication  of  a  successful  session  of  our  schools. 

Rukmond  City, — ^Three  handsome  school  buildings  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  session,  September  15th.  Schools  all  opened  with  heavy  increase  in 
enrolment. 

Roauoke  Co.'^*^  Twenty-one  of  my  white  teachers  attended  the  State  normal  at 
Pearisburg,  and  six  attended  other  normals.  Six  of  our  colored  teachers  attended  the 
colored  normals.*'    Four  new  school-houses  are  in  course  of  erection. 

Rockingham  Co, — ^Superintendent  arranged  institutes  in  his  county  at  the  follow- 
ing named  places :  Broadway,  Lacy's  Spring,  McGaheysville,  Good's  Mill  and  Har- 
risonburg. Average  length  of  session  about  four  weeks.  C.  E.  Barlebaugh,  Julius 
J.  Martz,  A.  C.  Kimler,  J.  H.  Bader,  J.  J.  Miller,  R.  H.  Sheppe,  P.  S.  Good.  M,  A. 
Good,  Harvey  S.  Hooks,  G.  W.  Hoenshel,  A.  P.  Fonkhaliser,  G.  W.  Shurrer,  and  J. 
H.  Hall,  had  charge  of  the  instruction.  The  institutes  were  well  attended  through- 
out, and  we  may  safely  look  for  good  results  to  follow. 

Scott  C9.— Everything  indicates  a  successful  school  year.  Schools  are  opening  with 
increased  enrolment  over  last  year,  and  reports  in  hand  indicate  better  attendance. 
The  institute  at  Greenwood,  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents,  was  well 
attended.  J.  W.  Repass,  George  W.  Odey,  M.  A.  Riggs,  and  D.  A.  Ramey,  assisted 
in  the  instruction.  First-rate  attendance  of  teachers,  and  no  lack  of  interest  in  pro- 
ceedings. 

Russeil  Co, — Schools  are  all  started;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  attendance  better  than  ever  known  for  the  month.  As  to  the  institute 
held  at  Lebanon,  the  superintendent  says :  *'  The  result  of  the  work  was  very  gratify- 
ing, and  the  teachers  attending  showed  marked  improvement  in  their  examinations 
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as  compared  with  last  year.  In  fact,  all  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased,  and 
they  desire  a  normal  next  year  to  last  six  weeks  or  two  months.*'  A  reading  associ- 
ation was  formed,  with  Professor  S.  H.  Fletcher  as  president,  and  many  of  the  teach- 
ers will  secure  the  books  prescribed  by  the  reading  association  of  the  State.  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Evans,  N.  H.  Gilmore,  S.  H.  Fletcher,  and  J.  F.  Vicars,  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  work  of  the  institute. 

Tauweli  Co, — The  superintendent  held  three  institutes,  of  several  days  each,  in 
different  sections  of  the  county.  Attendance  of  teachers  good,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  discussions  and  addresses. 

Warren  Co, — Thirty  teachers  from  this  county  attended  the  Strasburg  normal. 

Wise  Co. — Schools  running  in  all  the  districts,  but  no  official  reports  have  been 
received. 
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The  latest  issue  of  this  work  comprises         [qet  THE  LATEST. 


A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,000  Words,  and  9000  Engravings, 


A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  26,000  Titles,  with  pronunciation,  Ac,  (recently  added )  apd 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons ;  also  various  Tables, 

all  in  one  book- 

"Webster  in  ^iroini^. 

Warmlj  iidontd  bj  ti^eh  praDlB«iit  Bdooiton  ai 

B.  PUBTKAB,  IX.  D.,  Cludmuui  of  Faculty,  Biehmond  Colleir«« 

JAMES  F.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Ute  Cluifrman  of  Faculty,  Unlrerslty  of  Ta. 

NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  IX.  D.,  Prof.  Moral  Pl&lloaophy,  UniTenity  of  Tirgliila. 

W.  H.  RUFFNER,  Principal  State  Female  Norasal  School. 

OKN.  FRANCIS  U.  SMITH,  IX.  D.,  Sapt.  Tlr^nla  Military  Instltntc. 

OHAS.  Im  GOCKB,  a.  M.,  Sapt.  Holllna  Inatltatc. 

RKT.  K.  E.  WII«ET,  D.  D.,  Pres't  Martha  Waahlnftoii  Collcire* 

BKV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS*  D.  D.,  Prea't  Wcalcjran  Female  Inatltate. 

OEM.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  USB,  Pree't  Washington  and  liCe  UnlTcralty. 

RET.  J.  Im  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washington  and  I.ee  Unlreralty. 

EDWARD  S.  JOTNBS,  M.  A.,  IX.  D.,  Ute  Prof.  Waahlnston  and  I.ee  UnlYWtMr. 

REV.  E.  E.  H08S,M.  A.,  Emory  and  Henry  Gollcire- 

JUUUS  D.  DRKH  KR,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  PreTt  Roanoke  College. 

PROF.  J.  H.  POWEIX,  Principal  Ridunond  Fenmle  Bemlnaiy. 

M.  J.  BALI>WIN,  Pres't  Auira«tA  Female  Seoslaary. 

REV.  J.  M.  P.  ATKINSON,  D.  D.,  Pros',  jf  ampden  and  Sidney  College. 

REV.  J.  J.  SCHERER,  A.  BL,  Pres't  Marlon  Female  Collciro* 

PROF.  J.  T.  AVERETT,  Roanoke  Female  College. 

Conference  Rooms,  Sapreme  Court  of  Appealc» 

Stauvtov,  Virginia,  October  8, 180t. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster*s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unhesitatingiT 
pronoance  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  English  language.  We  not  only  recognise  it  ss  stamn 
ard  authority,  but  deena  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  Pretident, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHABDeON,       B.  W.  LACY,  )    -j^ 

DRUBY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNtLEBOY,  /  '^^"V^ 

In  1886  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  their 
Schools.  BeTentT-slz  per  cent,  of  the  eonnties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
PMcrsbnrg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  eontlnne  the  use  of  Wehster. 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Ctovemment  Prlntlnir  Ottce  and  with  the  U.  8. 
Svpreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  S€ 

Slatee,  and  by  leadina  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  8.  and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series 

of  School  Books  published  In  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

PmUlfllMd  %r  O.  A  C.  KBRRfAM  A  CO^  SprlacflAia,  Mmm. 

Specimen  Paffee,  TeetimonimU,  etc.,  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Publiabera. 


TJ  T  CT^r^  D  \T  ^^^^^^^'^  GENERAL  ETISTOBT 
IH  I  ^  I  I  I  |\  Y  follow*  t*^«  "  Seminary  Method,"  now  rapidly 
X  X  1.  V^  X  \J  ±\  X.  •  superseding  every  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  our  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  schools 
without  access  to  large  libraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  number  of  schools  are  already  using  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just  received)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  "  Our  work  in  Shel- 
don's History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  authoiFs  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  |i.6o.  Price  of  Teachers*  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  "  Greek  and  Roman  History." 
Price  1 1. 00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  HTALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  Sutes, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  States  history  (Price,  50  cents),  and  small  outlines  of  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  1 1.50  per  hundred. 

HALVS  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  HISTORY 'v> 
invaluable  to  teachers.     Price,  1 1.30. 

ALLEN'S  HISTOR  Y  TOPICS,  for  high  schools  and  collies,  covers  Andent, 
Modem,  and  United  States  History,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  works. 
Price,  25  cents. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Misiiers,  Boston,  New  Yorl,  aifl  Cliicafo. 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 


NOW  READY. 


THB  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN.—An  Elementary  Physiology  for  childien. 
With  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their 
efifects  upon  the  human  system.  i2mo.,  full  cloth,  96  pages.  Fully  illustrated  with 
engravings  and  full  page  colored  plates. 

Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  30  cenu. 

BCLBCTIC  QBRMAN  FIFTH  RBADBR.— Complete  Qassical  Reader 
for  seventh  and  eighth  school  years.  Sketches  of  German  authors,  and  thirteen 
portraits;  Essays  on  German  and  German-American  Literature,  and  other  valuable 
features.    Cloth,  325  pages. 

Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  72  cents. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(428) 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship, 

Adopted  Ma^  13, 1886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 

Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  State. 


REPRESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  free  from  technicality,  and  sabstitates  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beaatiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  stadies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  becaose  of  their  frequent  nse.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
iMce  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dosen,  $z.ao ; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dosen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  x6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  Yock,  N.  Y. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable's  First  Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  ElemenUry  Geography.. |  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  CO 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


TEACHERS'  EZCHANQE, 

Box  139,  Biehnumd,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMIUE8  WITH  TEAQHER8 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secnres  Sltnatleas  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coet. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
AddreM  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

NewtpapOT  AdvertitlAg  BBraan, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  ID  cts.  for  176  Pef  e  Pemphlet. 

yf/ANTED.'-Tfchen  and  Students  seeking 
positions,  to  send  for  my 

f  eeUy  Report  of  Vacancies  in  Scbools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER,  M^r., 

Logantport,  Ind. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BILL  FOUNDRY. 

SMeUlshed  la  IMT. 

8«p«iior  BaUaoT  ObM«r  amd  Tim,  mtammtat 

"^  '"  1  bMt  MUmrt  Mmtflmtt,  ftor  OHmkm, 


JJ«raM.  AMrdMfei,  CM.  FtMfWm 
niMtnftid  QmMogm  9tm%  Pre*. 
Ysmmamm  4  Tvt.  MS  1.  SlBk.  ClMiMMll. 


The  Han 
Who  Spends  Money 


For  adTortisiBff  la 

without  first  obtalBlag  wa  'estlaiate  of  the  coet  froi 


Dewi|wpen  In  th«ee  hard  ttei^ 


Qso.  P.  Bowau  k  Oo*s  Newspaper  Advortiaiiig  I . 

No.  10  Spraee tueet,  New  Jatk^lm  IfkeW  to  pay  $1«  ftr 
what  might  be  obtaiaed  for  15.  Sncdt  aetljiielwi  m 
ftinitoh«d  to  all  appUcaati  gratis.  BendlO  oeatifRr 
176  pegs  pamphlet  with  liit  of  newspaper  latM  aal 


If  joa  think  of  expending  flf^  er  «m 
hondred  doUari  in  adTwtiiiBg  eead  m  • 
oop7  of  7oar  edTertticment,  and  we  efll 
teU  yoa  (fkee  of  charge)  what  vSO  b»  At 
posMble  InTsetment  fi>r  joa  te  mska 


Bend  10  ooiti  for  our  170  pege  ] 


let    AddroM, 


GSO.  P.  BOWBLL  A  00*8  HiwaTAna 

BuBBAV,  10  Spftvoa  flnaR,  Nsw  Tons. 


u 


iMidB  Me  wwet,  bet  thoea  who  wribli 
SttoMm  A  Co  .  Portlaad.  M ■tee.wiB  iwaffi 
ftes,  fell  leferaietloB  sboak  werk  vWck 
tb«y  een  do.  end  li  vsftC  ham«,that  vffl  piy 
tiwahemiStogSperdar*  Seat  how 
MraodoTorfMiaadej.  BithM-Mi.yoacerold.  Oisinl 
BoC  raqnlrod.  ToeerosUrtod  hm.  HMMwhosCaitfllflH* 
eraebwIotrijOTreofn^UtttolbrtuM^   AUbiMb 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges  end  Femilles  with  Teeohers  without  Cherge. 
Aids  Teeohers  to  Secure  Desireble  Positions  throughout  the  South 
end  West    Rents  end  sells  School  end  College  Property, 
Gives  Perents  end   Querdiens   Informetion  Con- 
cerning Qood  Schools. 

From  RsT.  M.  G.  Williams,  President  Athens  Female  OoUegSi  Athens,  Ala. 

It  affordi  me  pleanire  to  recommend  the  Sonthem  Teachers'  Agency.    Those  wanting  Teedien 
and  Teachers  wanting  places  can  do  no  better  than  place  their  tnterasfci  in  the  hands  of  the  Agency. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AOENOT, 

P.  0.  Box  410.  BIBMIHGHAM,  ALA. 

UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


LiTB&ARY,  Scientific,  and  Peofessional  Dbpaetmknts, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Encineering;,  and  Acrionltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  rsnge 
from  I179  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charies  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  VlrglnlR. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,   RICHMOND. 

NORTH   CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

AlaFRZSD  VniMlMlAmS  A  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetterille  Street,  Baleigh,  IT.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

YNTElfDllfCI  ADTERTISEBfl   should  ad- 
^  dreit 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Bproee  flireet.  New  T«rlL  GII7, 

ForSELEOT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapers. 

win  b«  sent  FREE  on  appUoation. 

IT    SrrJLI<TJD&    -A.T    THE    HE-AJD. 
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THE  LI&HT-BUNNM 
DOMESTIC  I 

This  cnt  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more   than  ever,   without 
Question,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestio  Sowing  Moohine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


\ 


ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

NewtpAp«r  AdvMtUiag  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  xo  cte.  for  176  Pef  e  Pemphlet. 

)Y^NT£D.~Teechers  and  Students  seeking 
positions,  to  send  for  my 

f  eeUy  Report  of  Vacancies  in  Scbools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER,  Aftr., 

Logansport,  Ind. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BetebUehed  la  1887. 
8«p«rler  B«Ua  of  Owmtr  mmd  Tin,  1 


AUnmt,  fbwy  CUtkt,  •!•.  FMf\ 
niMtnftid  CaialMW  mm%  I 
T I ■!■■■■  a Tvff, IMS.  MBk, OlMlMMlk 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Hlone| 

For  advertMBg  In  Dewtpepen  In  these  hud  ttJ 
without  flnt  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  eoit  li 
Gbo.  p.  Bowsll  k  Oo*8  Newqwper  AdrertWai  IM 
No.  10  Spmce  ttreet.  New  York,  it  UkelT  to  peyllli 
what  might  be  obtained  for  |5.  Bodi  eettaetei 
ftimiehed  to  all  appUcanti  gntie.  Send  10  miIiI 
176  page  pamphlet  with  liet  of  newipipar  nle  ■ 


let 


If  jou  think  of  expending  iffy  or  1 
hundred  doUan  in  advertkiaf  leed  1 
0007  of  your  adTertiieaieBt,  and  wi  1 
teU  you  (fk^e  of  charge)  what  will  ke 
beat  pomible  InTeatment  for  joi  tea 
Bend  10  oenta  ftw  oar  178  pege  pai| 
AddraM,  ^ 


Gia  P.  ROWBLL  A  00*8  Hcwvafb  ivm 
BuasAU,  10  apauoa  Sniiv,  Niw  Ton. 


earned  OTer  860  la  a  day.  BMber  ees.  rooac  weU. 
BoC  reqolred.  Yoa  areetarted  free.  Thoee vboiHitai 
areabeoiotel/aBreofnvUttlefortaBia  IflSwa 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Supplies  8chool8,  Colleges  end  Femiiies  with  Teeohers  witliout  Cliargi. 
Aids  Teeohers  to  Seoure  Desireble  Positions  througliout  the  Soiitii 
end  West.    Rents  end  sells  School  end  College  Property, 
Gives  Psrents  end   Querdisns   Informetion  Con- 
cerning Qood  Schools. 

TEsa?i:M:oisri-^ii 

From  ReY.  M.  G.  Williams,  President  Athens  Female  OoUegSi  Athens,  Ak 

It  afforda  me  pleaeure  to  recommend  the  Southern  Teaehere'  Agency.    Thoee  waotlDg  Twdwi 
and  Teachen  wanting  plaoea  can  do  no  better  than  place  their  Interaste  in  the  haodi  of  the  Ageacy. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AOENOY, 

P.  0.  B«x  410,  BIBMIHOEAM,  ALi. 

UNZVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


i 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

I«aw,  Medioiiie,  EnKiaeeri&e,  and  Acrionltnre. 


I 


Viifinia  academic  siudents  pay  no  tuition  fees.     Their  nece^aiy  eipen^s 
from  I179  to  f  24S.     Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  Si  Venable,  LLD,|  CkiirmiHi 
the  Faculty. 

F  ^'  UnJvorelty  of  )f\rginl^ 
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VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOK.S. 

PARHAM  &  CO.. 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Prmters, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers^  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC 

1107  MAIN   STREET,   RICHMOND. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

ai.frz:d  vniMiaMmB  a  co«, 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  8TATIONBB8, 

119  Fayetteyill*  Stmt.  Sakifi^  H.  C 

We  can  ^apply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Seat  for  caULlo^^Mts  •«««. 
tenns  to  teachers. 

TlfTBirDlH«  AATSniSnHi  abouM   U- 

^  inm 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spmee  flftrect.  9«w  T«vk  Clly, 

ForSLLEOT  LIST  of  1,000  lowsptpon. 

Will  b«  seot  FREE  on  appUefttioD. 


THE  LIGHT-F3\:Ki 

DomESTic: 


«i) 


This  cot  show*  th*  S-*^  ^*^» 
Wood  Work  that  ^k»  ,^v.,'^- 
is  now  intriv1»^r,<^ 
Artistically  R<««:  ♦*'.      t.  .•**^ 
a  Peer.     In  m  V^^v*••*% 
Constrocij*-*  »*  ^fc- 
No  K;r*. 
The  new  lin#  ^   a  ••^  .***-•- 
that  are  now  b*iT<  ^J**-    -■ 
each  **  Dome»lv '  ii*»  •t'^—  '••^ 
No    other    »•*•»>> -r*     ^      *^ 
These  Attachm«N»  *»^    ••-'*'• 
Wood  Work  imOw  »h      >— - 
tic"    more   Uk*»  *•**    ^— -* 
oaeetion,     tfc*       a-i^*«^^i8^ 
Standard  of  Rw^»^»- 
_  Agento  waalM     a^'**'^ 

Domottfo  Sowing  Maohino  Oo-.  ^^**^  ■  '^ 


THE  LATEST  SERIES  ISSUED. 


Cutter's  New  Physiological  Series 


OF  1887. 


The  tenet  it  BASED  ON  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  of  phjsiolopad  tat- 
bookt  (Calvin  Cutter's). 

The  STUDY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  is  pursued  in  a  logical  manner :  strnctuze 
(anatomy),  duties  of  the  parts  (physiology),  and  care  of  the  parts  (hygiene). 

This  is  the  only  series  in  which  are  given  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  OBSERVE 
PHENOMENA  on  the  living  body,  as  well  as  for  simple  physiological  experiments 
and  for  illustrative  animal  dissections. 

The  EFFECT  OF  STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOTICS  on  the  activities  and  on 
the  health  of  the  growing  body  is  presented  in  an  orderly,  temperate,  and  therefore 
tdentific  manner. 

Directions  for  the  MANAGEMENT  OF  EMERGENT  CASES  are  given  in 
each  book. 

The  TEXT  in  each  book  is  direct,  clear  and  concise. 

The  PARAGRAPHS  are  brief,  considering  only  one  topic.  They  are  numbered 
continuously,  admitting  of  ready  cross  reference. 

The  PRONOUNCING  GLOSSARIES  are  unusually  complete. 

The  TYPE  (pica  and  small  pica)  is  clear  and  well  adapted  for  school  text  books. 

The  series  is  the  FULLEST  AND  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  of  any  yet  issued. 


BEGINNER'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  Sc ,  M.  D.     Small  i2mo.     140  pages.     47  Illustrations. 
Pica  Type.     Cloth.     Price:  Exchange,  15.     Introduction,  30 


INTSBlfSBIATS  ANAT01I7.  PBTSIOLOaT  AKB  ETOISKZ. 

A  Revision  of  the  «  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  prepared 
by  Calvin  Cutter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  1854.  tamo.  About  200  pages.  70  Illustiatioos. 
Small  Pica  Type.     Cloth.     Price:  Exchange,  25.    Introduction,  50. 


OOICPBIHBITSZVI  ANAT0M7.  FETSI0I.0&7  AND  ET&IIirS. 

i2mo.    375  piLges.     141   Illustrations.     Cloth.     Price:  Exchange,  60.     Introduc- 
tion, I1.00. 

These  Books  sent  (post-paid)  to  Teachers  and  Educators  at 
Introduction  Prices. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Fhiia^delpJUa. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ij  SPECIAL  ANNOU^NCEMENT. 

Ready  August  15th 

McGufley's  Alternate  Readers. 

FBESH  AVD  IHTEBESTIHO  BEAOIHG  ICATTEK  AT  LOW  PBI0E8. 

Sample  Copy  ami 
latrodaction  Pric<«. 

McGuffey's  Alternate.  First  Reader,  80  pp ^.15 

McGuffcy's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp 25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp 55 

McGuffey**  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffiey^s  Alternate  Keaiiers  are  intended  to  futnisk  additional  reading  where 
such  reading  matter  ii  desired,  supplemenlimr  any  series  in  use^  or  alternalifi^  with 
it.    McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  may  also  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

The  AUemate  Readers  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  McQuffcyr's 
Revised  Readers,  which  are  unequaled  in  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every- 
day words,  perfectly  familiar  to  little  children,  are  fretly  introduced  without  regard 
to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unu-^ual  substitutes ;  for  example,  the  word  *'  horse  " 
is  used  rather  than  "  nag  *'  or  "  cob." 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive,  and  wdl 
adapted  to  aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
their  use  as  exercises  in  composition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  an<1  may 
lie  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

[  ^  The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to 

[  *     their  use  in  furnishing  themes  for  composition. 

^-  Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  language  lessons  in  the  Third  and 

[•       Fourth  Alternate  Readers.     Definitions   ate  introduced  in  the   Alternate   Third 

[        Reader,  and  continued  through  the  Fifth  Reader. 

I  ,_  The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader,  and 

•  will  l»e  found  especially  valuable  in  schools  where  lime  is  lacking  for  the  study  of 
Knglish  Literature  as  a  separate  branch. 

[  While  the  primary  object  of  the   Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or 

supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  l>e 

J'      used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

^'  Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals   of  schools,  and 

other  persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  Mc- 
Guffey's Alternate  Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during  the 

r  -  progress  Of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  a.s  possible  in  their  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffcy's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of 
all  schools. 

':   VAN  ANTWERP, yRAGG&C67Publishers7Cincinfrati,a 


A.$.8ARNmC0«  1887 

NEARLY  A  HALF    CElMTURY  OF  SUCCESS. 


■> 


I 


AT  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  this  House  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
present  firm  in  1838,  ha$  it  been  more  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  educational  public 
than  it  is  to-dav.     During  this  period  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  and  in- 
provement  of  Elementary  and  High  School  Text- Books.    Of  authont,  whose  class- 
lKx>ks  have  become  famous  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  may  be  mentioned — 
Charles  Davies,  }.  Madison  Watson,  J.  Dorman  Steele,  James  Monteith,  Stephen  W. 
Clark,  Alphonso  Wood,  W.  G   Peck,  JoMph  FickUn,  C.  S.  Jepson,  Je 
Allen,  Charles  N.  Cleveland,  Charles  Northend,  Dav.I^,  }.  M 
B.  Sill,  Edward  Searings  and  Jam^  H.  Worman. 


Such  volumes  as  the  following  have  won  for  themselves  a  Natioiial  Repatattoo : 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers.    *'  The  Educational  Gems  of  the  Nineteenth  Centaiy." 

BARNES'  BRIEF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY, 

Largest  sale  on  record  in  1886. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Two  Numbers      Equalled  by  none  in  Accuracy  and  Beauty. 

MONTEITH' S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Peer  and  Companion  of  the  above  series.    Cheapest  and  Latest. 


Barnes'  New  Arithmetic ;  two  numbers ;  a  minimum  of  theonr  and  maxutaom  of  practice. 
A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States;  an  exceptionally  taking  book.  Banes' 
Short  Studies,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Enentials  of  Grammar ; 
excellent  language  lessons.   Barnes'  Penmanship ;  creating  a  revolution 
in  style  and  price.     Ward's  Bustaess  Forms ;  a  great  hit.    Barnes' 
Popular  Drawing  Books;  a  complete  and  -practical  series. 
Steele's  Sciences ;  a  series  on  the  one-terra  plan  in  seven 
volumes.     Pathfinder  Series  of  Hygiene;  three  vol- 
umes, meeting  recent  legislation  regarding  (he 
effects  of   Alcohol  and    other  narcotics. 
General,  Ancient,  and  Modem  Histo- 
ries, in  short  and  attractive  courses. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  great  cost  and  represent  the  result  of  long 
experience.  With  such  books  ahy  school  is  admirably  e<}uipped,  and  maoy  more 
years  will  pass  before  a  set  reafly  better  in  any  essential  requisite  will  appear. 
Teachers  and  school  officials  are  invited  to  call  upon  us  at  any  of  our  agencies,  or 
send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue.  Specimen  pages  free.  Returnable  samples  on 
application.  Address, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

III  &  X13  William  St.,  N.  Y.,  1026  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 

365  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,     2a  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


J.  W.  THACKSTON,  Agant,  Ralaigh,  tt.  Q. 
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and  intelligently  revised,  and  now  represents  the  be$t  thought  and  practice  in  this 
iflsportant  branch.  The  books  contain  only  sach  work  as  is  directly  educational  in  its 
characteiy  and  which  leads,  without  waste  of  time,  to  such  a  knowledge'of  the  subject 
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life  the  books  are  numbered  consecutively  from  No.  i  upward.  There  are  no  cards, 
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Teaching  Gomposition. 

BY  L.  ROBINS,  M'GILL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MONTREj^L. 

Composition,  as  its  name  suggests,  com,  with,  aLtidpono,  I  place,  is 
the  art  of  placing  words  and  sentences  in  correct  relationship  to  one 
another.  Grammar  is  the  study  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  that  is, 
the  study  of  what  has  already  been  composed ;  it  is  the  taking  to 
pieces  and  examining  what  is  presented  in  complete  form  ;  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  contemplation  of  the  building  in  a  finished  state ;  and  as 
buildings  differ  among  themselves  as  to  grandeur^  beauty  and  diver- 
sity of  design,  so  sentences  are  of  various  length,  elaborateness  and 
structure.  Composition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  building  up  of 
sentences ;  it  is  the  putting  together  what  has  been  obtained  by  pre- 
vious analysis,  it  is  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
or  in  the  erecting  of  a  building,  very  simple  at  first,  with  little  change 
of  former  structure,  but  as  a  builder,  by  practice,  gains  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  use  of  material,  so  the  composer,  whose  first  at- 
tempts are  of  the  simplest  and  rudest,  gradually  acquires  skill  in  the 
use  of  and  command  over  an  increasing  number  of  words  and  forms. 
Composition,  then,  is  the  converse  of  grammar.  Grammar  is  analysis; 
composition,  synthesis.  When  we  teach  composition  we  do  indeed, 
to  some  extent,  guide  our  pupils  in  the  use  of  words  (as  to  meaning), 
but  the  work  in  that  direction  is  very  limited ;  primarily,  we  are  teach- 
ing the  correct  arrangement  of  words — we  are  teaching  the  forms  or 
moulds  into  which  words  are  cast. 

The  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentence.  The  child  does  not  acquire 
words  first,  but  sentences.  His  first  thought  is  of  himself;  he  is  the 
centre  from  wlych  all  his  ideas  go  out.  But  he  does  not  think  of 
himself  alone,  as  an  individual.  He  thinks  of  himself  in  relation  to 
his  wants,  and  then  to  things  about  him.  He  cries.  The  first  inti* 
mation  of  his  existence  is  an  action,  and  as  he  grows,  these  actions  in 
relation  to  himself  and  the  world  around  him  increase  in  number. 


HISTORY. 


SHELDON'S  GENERAL  HISTORY 

follows  the  "Seminary  Method/'  now  npidly 
superseding  erery  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  our  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  schools 
without  access  to  large  libraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  number  of  schools  are  already  using  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just  received)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  <*  Our  work  in  Shel- 
don's History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  author's  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  |i.6o.  Price  of  Teachers'  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  "  Greek  and  Roman  History.** 
Price  1 1. 00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  IVALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  States  history  (Price,  50  cents),  and  small  oudines  of  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  I1.50  per  hundred. 

HALL'S  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  HISTORY vi 
invaluable  to  teachers.     Price,  1 1. 30. 

ALLEN'S  HISTOR  Y  TOPICS,  for  high  schools  and  collies,  covers  Andent, 
Modem,  and  United  States  History,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  best  historical  woiks. 
Price,  25  cents. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  PnUisliers,  Boston,  New  M,  anfl  CUcaio. 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


NOW  READY. 


THE  HOUSE  I  LrlVB  IN.— An  Elementary  Physiology  for  chfldien. 
With  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system.  i2mo.,  full  cloth,  96  pages.  Fully  illastrated  widi 
engravings  and  full  page  colored  plates. 

Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  30  cents. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  FIFTH  READER.— Complete  Classical  Reader 
for  seventh  and  eighth  school  years.  Sketches  of  German  authors,  and  thirteen 
portraits ;  Essays  on  German  and  German-American  Literature,  and  other  valuable 
features.    Cloth,  325  pages. 

Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  72  cents. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(428) 


The  Graphic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Adopted  May  13,  x886,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Virginia,  for  Exclusive  Use  in  all  the  Public 


Schools  of  the  State. 


REPJiESENTS    THE    VERY  LATEST  AND    BEST  IDEAS    OF 
TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  it  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
Price  by  Mail,  to  any  part  of  the  State— Regular  Course,  per  dosen,  $x.ao; 
Shorter  Course,  per  dosen,  84  cents. 

R.  L.  DeLEA,  A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

General  Southern  Agent,  x6  Astor  Place, 

Richmond,  Va.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vcnablc's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venahle's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  36 

Venahle's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venahle's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. |  60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  ao 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  ahove  prices  whenever  they  cannot  he  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York, 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANQE, 

BwR  199  f  Biehmond,  Va. 

SUPPLIES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  k 

FAMIUE8  WITH  TEAQHER8 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secnrea  Sltnationa  for  Teachers  at  moderate  coat. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
AddreM  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 

"(429)  ' 
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follows  the  "Seminary  Method,"  now  rapidly 
superseding  every  other,  and  strongly  advocated 
by  our  leading  teachers  of  history.  This  book  is  especially  adapted  to  schools 
without  access  to  large  libraries,  containing  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
work  required.  A  good  number  of  schools  are  already  using  it,  and  thus  far 
their  unanimous  opinion  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  (just  received)  from 
John  S.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Wanye,  Ind.:  "  Our  work  in  Shel- 
don's History  has  proved  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  We  have  put  it  into  two 
of  our  high-school  classes,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  broadening  and  strengthening  our  scholars.  The  method  makes  students 
of  history,  not  students  of  some  author's  ideas  of  history." 

Price  of  History,  ^i  .60.  Price  of  Teachers*  Manual,  80  cents.  The  first  half  of 
this  book  is  bound  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  '<  Greek  and  Roman  Histoiy.'* 
Price  1 1. 00. 

We  have  recently  published  a  IVALL  OUTLINE  MAP  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  in  teaching  United  States  history  (Price,  50  cents),  and  small  outlines  of  the 
United  States,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.     Price,  two  cents  each,  or  I1.50  per  hundred. 
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Price,  35  cents. 
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effects  upon  the  human  system.  i2mo.,  full  cloth,  96  pages.  Fully  illustrated  with 
engravings  and  full  page  colored  plates. 

Sample  copy  and  introduction  price,  30  cents. 

BCLRCTIC  QBRMAN  FIFTH  READER.— Complete  Qassical  Reader 
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TEACHING  PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  IS  free  from  technicality,  and  substitutes  practical  common  sense  for  impractical 
theory.  The  copies  are  plain  and  beautiful,  and  the  words  are  simple  and  similar  in 
grade  to  those  used  in  other  studies,  thereby  giving  combinations  of  letters  which  are 
natural,  because  of  their  frequent  use.  The  grading  is  the  best  yet  presented  by  any 
author.  The  engraving,  ruling,  and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  book  has  a  blotter 
attached  to  the  cover,  which  can  be  shut  into  the  book.  They  are  reversible ;  that 
is,  may  be  folded  back  so  as  to  expose  but  one  page,  and  occupy  but  half  the  usual 
amount  of  desk  space,  and  still  afford  a  flat  service  to  write  upon. 
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Ilk  tta  ban  J<<aiyiKii#<w#i,  fbr  CterdUt, 

Jterau.  fV««r  <XMte.  •!•.  PtdtgWrnrr*    -  ' 
niMtnlid  OaUlMM  Mat  PrM. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

F^r  sdTertittng  ia  Dewspapen  In  theae  bard  tftaa, 
wlthont  llm  MytalDing  an  eeUmata  of  th«  coat  froai 
Oao.  P.  BowsLL  k  Oo*B  Newapapar  Adveitielng  Bnraaa, 
No.  10  Sproea  atraat,  N«w  Tork,  la  IflcelT  to  pay  $10  ir 
what  might  be  obtained  for  fe.  Bnch  eaihaatea  an 
Aimlihed  to  all  applioanti  gntla.  Send  10  oeata  ir 
176  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  1 


let 


If  yoa  think  of  ezpendlng  ftf^  or  eat 
hundred  doUara  in  adTortiauig  aend  m  a 
oopj  of  yoor  adTarilwment,  and  we  wfll 
taU  yon  (free  of  ohaige)  what  will  be  tte 
beat  poMble  InTeatment  for  yon  to  mala 
Bend  10  oenta  for  our  179  page  1 
AddzeM, 


aiO.  P.  BOWSLL  k  00^  Kawsrana  AvTHani 
BuBSAU,  10  BpaooB  Bnaar,  Haw  Toax. 


« 


IflOdiara  aearaa,  bat  Ihoaa  wbe  write  to 
Bttnaott  k  Co.  .Portlaad,  M^ae,wlH  neava 
fVea,  faU  tBronaaUon  aboai  work  «Ucft 
tbey  can  do.  and  li  ve  at  bome^tbat  «I0  nr 
tbam  from  t5  togs  par  dar.  Soaa  bra 
earned  over  900  In  a  day.  BiUkorwz.  rooaaoroU. 
BOlroqubed.  ToaareaUrted  frao.  Tbooawboatart 
aieabaotuMyBBra of aaog little fMtaaaa    AliliB 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Supplies  Sohoolt,  Collsgst  snd  Fsmillet  with  Tssohsrs  without  Chsrgs. 
Aids  Tssohert  to  Seours  Dstirsbis  Positiont  throughout  the  South 
snd  West    Rents  snd  tells  School  snd  College  Property, 
Gives  Psrents  snd   Qusrdisnt   Informstion  Con- 
cerning Qood  Schools. 

From  Est.  H.  G.  WillismB,  Prerident  Athens  Female  OoUegSi  Athens,  Ala. 

It  affwda  ma  pleaaare  to  reoommend  the  Bouthera  Teaohera'  Agenoy.    Thoae  wanting  Teaehen 
and  Teaehen  wanting  plaoaa  can  do  no  better  than  place  their  interastai  in  the  hands  of  the  Agenoy. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AOENOT, 

P.  0.  Box  410,  BIKMIHGHAM,  ALA. 

UNZVERSZTT    OF    VZROZNZA. 


LiTBBA&Y,  SCIBNTXPIC,  AND  PROTBSSIONAL  DBPABTMKNTS, 

Including 

Ziaw,  Medicine,  Engliieering,  so&d  Acrionlture* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  1248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book -Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,   RICHMOND. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 

AI.FRED  ITITIIjIjIAIIIIS  A  CO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street.  BaMgh,  N.  0. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 

TNTElfDllfe  ADTEBTISEBS   ihoald  ad- 
'■>  dreM 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spraee  Hir«et.  New  T«rk  Citj^ 

ForSELEOT  LIST  of  1,000  Hewspapers. 

Will  be  Milt  FBEE  oo  applicatioD. 


IT    ST-A.3SriDS    -A.T   THE    HE.A  T). 
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THE  LI6HT-BnNND(& 

DOMESTIC  I 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ol 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdocing. 
Artistically  Beantifnl.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Biyal. 
The  new  line  of  Attaehmente 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  ** Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  '*  Domes- 
tic"   more    than  eyer,   without 
question,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Maohine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  LATEST  SERIES  ISSUED. 


Cutter's  New  Physiological  Series 


OI^  1887. 


The  series  is  BASED  ON  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  of  physiologicid  text- 
books  (Calvin  Cutter's). 

The  STUDY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  is  pursaed  in  a  logical  manner :  stractine 
(anatomy),  duties  of  the  parts  (physiology),  and  care  of  the  parts  (hygiene). 

This  is  the  only  series  in  which  are  given  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  OBSERVE 
PHENOMENA  on  the  liWng  body,  as  well  as  for  simple  physiological  experiments 
and  for  illustrative  animal  dissections. 

The  EFFECT  OF  STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOTICS  on  the  activities  and  on 
the  health  of  the  growing  body  is  presented  in  an  orderly,  temperate,  and  therefore 
sdenHfic  manner. 

Directions  for  the  MANAGEMENT  OF  EMERGENT  CASES  are  given  in 
each  book. 

The  TEXT  in  each  book  is  direct,  clear  and  concise. 

The  PARAGRAPHS  are  brief,  considering  only  one  topic.  They  are  numbered 
continuously,  admitting  of  ready  cross  reference. 

The  PRONOUNCING  GLOSSARIES  are  unusually  complete. 

The  TYPE  (pica  and  small  pica)  is  clear  and  well  adapted  for  school  text  books. 

The  series  is  the  FULLEST  AND  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  of  any  yet  issued. 


BEGINNER'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  Sc ,  M.  D.     Small  i2mo.     140  pages.    47  Illustrations. 
Pica  Type.     Cloth.     Price:  Exchange,  15.     Introduction,  30 


IKTISMISIATS  ANATOUT,  FE7SI0L0O7  AITS  HTaZSNS. 

A  Revision  of  the  <<  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  prepared 
by  Calvin  Cutter,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  in  1854.  lamo.  About  200  pages.  70  Illustrations. 
Small  Pica  Type.    Cloth.     Price :  Exchange,  35.    Introduction,  50. 


00MPBSHIN8I7X  ANATOKT.  PETSIOLOaT  ANB  ETaZIKS. 

i2mo,    375  p*ges.     141   Illustrations.    Qoth.     Price:  Exchange,  6o.    Introduc- 
tion, |l. 00. 

These  Books  sent  (post-paid)  to  Teachers  and  Educators  at 
Introduction  Prices. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(432) 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Ready  August  16th 

McGudey's  Alternate  Readers. 

FBESH  AHD  ISTEBESTINO  BEADIHG  MATTER  AT  LOW  PBI0E6. 


Sampio  Copy  nod 
latrodactlon  Pricr. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp ^.15 

McGuffcy's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp 25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp ^5 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey*s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  fmnisk  additional  reading  where 
such  reading  matter  «  desired^  supplementim^  any  series  in  use,  or  alternalin^  with 
H.    McGuffey's  Alternate  Headers  niay  a/so  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  McQuffc|r*8 
Revised  Readers,  which  are  un equaled  in  merit,  popolarity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every- 
day words,  perfectly  familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard 
to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unu.-;ual  substitutes;  for  example,  the  word  "  horse  " 
is  used  rather  than  "  nag  *'  or  •*  cob," 

The  lessons  in  the  Ahernate  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive,  and  wt-U 
adapted  to  aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  tn 
their  use  ai;  exercises  in  composition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may 
lie  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to 
their  use  in  furnishing  themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  language  lessons  in  the  Third  and 
P'ourih  Alternate  Readeis.  Definitions  ate  introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third 
Reader,  and  continued  through  the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader,  and 
will  l>e  found  especially  valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of 
Knglish  Literature  as  a  separate  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or 
supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  l)c 
used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and 
other  persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  Mc- 
Ouffey's  Alternate  Readers,  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during  the 
progress  Of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of 
all  schools. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRA6G&  CO.,Publishers,Clncinnati,0. 


A.  $♦  BARNES  $00.  1887 

NEARLY  A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  SUCCESS. 


AT  no  rime  sinc«  the  estahlishifient  of  this  House  by  the  senior  member  of  the ' 
present  firm  in  1838,  ha^  it  been  more  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  educational  poblic 
than  it  is  to-dav.     During  this  period  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  and  iai> 
provement  of  Elementary  and  High  School  Text-Books.    Of  anthorsi,  whose  class- 
i)ooks  have  become  famous  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  may  be  mentioned — 
Charles  Davies,  J.  Madison  Watson,  J.  Dorman  Steele,  James  Monteith,  Stephen  Vt. 
Clark,  Alphonso  Wood,  W.  G  Peck,  Joseph  Ficklin,  C.  S.  Jepson,  Jerome 
Allen,  Charles  N.  Cleveland,  Charles  Northend,  Dav.  I^,  J.  M. 
B.  Sill,  Edward  Searings  and  James  H.  Worman. 


Such  volumes  as  the  following  have  won  for  themselves  a  National  Reputmtioii : 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers.    *<  The  Educational  Gems  of  the  Nineteenth  Centniy.** 

BARNES'  BRIEF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Largest  sale  on  record  in  1886. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Two  Numbers      Equalled  by  none  in  Accuracy  and  Beauty. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Peer  and  Companion  of  the  above  series.    Cheapest  and  Latest. 


Barnes*  New  Arithmetic ;  two  numbers ;  a  minimum  of  theory  and  maxiibum  of  practice. 
A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States ;  an  exceptionally  taking  book.  Barnes' 
Short  Studies,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Eoentials  of  Grammar; 
excellent  language  lessons.   Barnes'  Penmanship;  creating  a  rev<^tttion 
in  style  and  price.    Ward's  Business  Forms ;  a  great  hit«    Barnes' 
Popular  Drawing  Books;   a  compYiete  and  practical  series. 
Steele's  Sciences ;  a  series  on  the  one-term  phui  in  seven 
volumes.     Pathfinder  Series  of  Hygiene;  three  vol- 
umes, meeting  recent  legislation  regarding  the 
effects  of   Alcohol  and    other  narcotics. 
General,  Ancient,  and  Modem  Histo* 
rtes,  in  short  and  attractive  courses. 
These  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  great  cost  and  represent  the  result  of  long 
experience.    With  such  books  ahy  school  is  admirably  ec^uipped,  and  many  moie 
years  will  pass  before  a  set  really  better  in  any  essential  nequisite  will  appear. 
Teachers  and  school  officials  are  invited  to  call  upon  us  at  any  of  oor  agencies,  or 
send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue.    Specimen  pages  free.    Returnable  samples  oa 
application.  Address, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

III  &  113  William  St.,  N.  Y.,  X026  Arch  St*,  Phila.,  Pa., 

365  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,     tsl  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


J.  W.  THACKSTON,  Agent,  Rul^h,  H.  C 
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educate  the  people  and  we  can  bid  defiance  to  the  schemes  of  t3rrants. 
— Pairick  Henry, 

I  pity  the  man  who  is  too  poor  and  mean  to  buy  books  for  his 
children.  He  might  as  well  refuse  them  bread  and  vcLtA\.—John  C, 
Calhoun, 

In  a  government  like  ours,  we  must  look  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
masses  for  the  safety  and  permanence  of  our  free  institutions. — 
George  Washington, 

Schools  teach  us  the  rudiments  of  our  language,  but  books  teach 
us  how  to  think.  Therefore,  no  one  can  be  truly  educated  or  suc- 
cessful in  life,  unless  he  is  a  reader  of  books. — Benjamin  FrankHn, 

Our  future  men  and  women  of  influence  and  distinction  are  com- 
ing from  families  that  are  well  supplied  with  useful  and  attractive 
books. — Emerson. 

My  opportunities  in  youth  for  acquiring  an  education  were  limited, 
but  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  well  supplied  with  useful 
books,  and  these  gave  me  my  success  in  life. — Daniel  Webster. 


The  Thought  in  the  Song. 

BY  SARAH   L.    ARNOLD. 


They  were  singing  with  a  will, — the  litde  primary  class.  I  listened, 
stirred  by  the  very  movement  of  the  music  that  rang  like  a  victory- 
shout  through  the  halls.  Of  course  I  went  nearer,  until  I  found  my- 
self in  the  room  with  the  children,  joining  with  my  heart,  if  not  with 
my  voice,  in  their  melody : 

"  She  is  a  rich  and  rare  land, 
She  U  a  brave  and  fair  land, 
An  honor'd  and  a  dear  land. 

This  happy  land  of  mine ! 
No  men  than  hers  are  braver. 
My  love  shall  never  waver, 
My  life  I'd  give  to  save  her. 

This  happy  land  of  mine." 

"  What  land  ?"    I  asked.—"  Our  'land.    Our  happy  land." 
"Whatkindof  aland?"— ''A  rich  land!    *' A  rare  land!"    «A 
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brave  landT'  ''A  fair  land!''  "An  honored  land!*'  "A  dear 
land !'' 

"  What  is  the  name  of  our  land?"—"  Blankville." 

**  Larger  name  than  that." — '*  Greene  county." 

"Larger  than  that"— '* New  York  !" 

"More  than  that." — "I  know.  'Tis  what  we  sing, — in-my  coun- 
try,— America !" 

So  we  talked  till  their  thoughts  grew  to  take  in  something  of  the 
meaning  of  " our  country."  Then  they  read :  "No  men  than  hers 
are  braver." 

* '  Why  ?' '  I  asked.  "  Because  they  would  Ji^h^  for  her !' '  they 
cried.' 

"How?"  Now  they  clamored  to  tell.  John's  unde  was  in  the 
war.  He  knew  about  the  cannon,  the  shot  and  shell.  James'  father 
was  taken  prisoner.  Charlie  knew  an  engineer  that  fought  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

We  wondered  if  these  men  could  have  sung,  **My  life  I'd  give  to 
save  her." 

"Oh!"  the  children  said,  "we  know  they  could,  because  they 
almost  did  it." 

"Could  we  sing  it,  marching  to  the  battle-field?  Let's  sing  it 
again,  thinking  what  it  means." 

Then  they  sang  with  heart  and  thought,  and  the  chorus  rang 
through  the  room,  holding  a  promise  for  this  happy  land, — this 
honored  land  of  ours. 

Is  there  not  a  grand  chance  to  teach  patriotism  while  we  teach 
music?  Can  we  not  help,  so.  toward  developing  the  spirit  of  true 
citizenship? — The  American  Te<uher. 


Alphabet  of  Qaotations. 

A. — A  good  word  for  a  bad  one  costs  little  and  is  worth  much. 
B. — By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ill. 
C. — Count  that  day  lost 

Whose  low,  descending  sun 

Views  from  thy  heart  or  hand 
.    No  worthy  action  done. 
D. — Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie ; 

The  &ult  that  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 
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E. — Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought*  as  well  as  by  want  of  heart 
F. — Fear  nothing  but  a  mean  action. 

G. — Gratitude  is  the  music  of  the  heart  when  its  chords  are  swept 
by  kindness. 
H. — Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise: 

Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies. 
I. — It  is  more  noble  to  make  yourself  great  than  to  be  bom  so. 
J.— -Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 
K. — Kindness  is  the  music  of  good  will  to  men,  and  on  this  harp 
the  smallest  fingers  may  play  Heaven's  sweetest  tones  on  earth. 

L. — Lost  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two 
golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.    No  reward  is 
offered,  for  they  are  gone  forever. 
M. — Manners  often  make  fortunes. 
N. — Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 
O. — One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each. 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee; 
Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 
P. — Politeness  is  to  do  and  say  the  kindest  things  in  the  kindest 
way. 

Q, — Quiet  persons  are  welcome  everywhere. 
R. — Return  the  civilities  thou  receivest,  and  be  ever  grateful  for 
favors. 
S. — Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts; 

Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  not  one. 
T. — The  weakest  may  be  sent  to  give  the  strongest  saving  strength. 
U. — Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whip- 
ping? 

V. — Virtue  alone  is  ennobling. 
W. — We  learn  by  doing. 
X.— 'Xcelleth  all  the  rest, 

He  who  follows  love's  behest. 
Y. — Ye  who  would  in  aught  excel, 
Ponder  this  simple  maxim  well, 
A  wise  man's  censure  may  appall, 
But  a  fool's  praise  is  worst  of  all. 
Z. — Zeal  without  knowledge  is  like  fire  without  light. 
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The  Institute. 

The  Institute  Problem,  so  called,  is  how  to  make  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  more  effective.  The  discussion  of  it  now  going  on  indi- 
cates a  widespread  belief  that  this  instrumentality  is  not  at  present  so 
useful  as  it  may  be  made.  If  not,  the  subject  deserves  the  most 
serious  and  careful  study.  It  is  inexcusable  to  lay  upon  teachers  the 
burden  and  expense  of  attendance  without  g^iving  them  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  their  expenditure.  This,  however,  b  a  slight  consideration 
compared  with  the  interests  of  the  schools  concerned.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  fall  institutes  in  Wisconsin  this  year  probably  will  fall  lit- 
tle if  any  short  of  three  thousand.  Allowing  that  two  thousand  five 
hundred  of  these  persons  actually  engage  in  teaching  with,  on  the 
average,  twenty  pupils  each,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interests  of  fifty 
thousand  children  are  involved  in  the  fall  institutes  alone;  and  this  is 
a  very  moderate  estimate.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  institutes 
must  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  The  question  what  should  be 
attempted  in  them  is  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss  it  here.  This  at  least  may  be  said  :  The  institute 
should  emphasize  essentials,  and  keep  rigidly  out  of  the  "  fanciful" 
line.  It  is  no  place  for  juggling  with  the  refinements  of  orthoepy, 
with  arithmetical  tricks,  with  "developing"  rules  of  spelling;  it  is 
no  place  for  exhibiting  individual  whims  of  opinion,  or  wasting  time 
over  "unconsidered  trifles"  of  any  sort.  A  good  institute  drives 
earnestly  and  vigorously  at  the  main  essentials  of  common  school 
teaching,  keeps  steadily  in  view  practical  results  in  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  observes  proportion  in  its  own  work,  giving  time  and 
strength  to  topics  according  to  their  real  importance.  To  be  able  to 
do  this  one  must  have  generous  culture  and  breadth  of  view,  and 
have  given  sufficient  time  to  the  study  of  education  to  appreciate  the 
real  relations  and  relative  significance  of  the  various  elements  of 
school  work.  He  must  not  waste  time,  or  allow  himself  to  be  side- 
tracked, or  fail  to  discern  correctly  the  most  important  needs  of  his 
institute,  or  lack  tact  and  skill  to  meet  them  clearly  and  adequately. 
Discernment,  adaptability,  strength  in  teaching,  power  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm — these  are  needed  in  a  higher  degree  in 
an  institute  teacher  than  in  one  in  charge  of  a  public  school,  inas- 
much as  his  results  must  be  secured  in  so  much  shorter  time.  It  is 
deplorable  to  witness  the  waste  of  opportunity  which  comes  from  in- 
competence in  such  a  position.  We  need  in  the  institutes  the  very 
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strongest  teachers  who  can  be  secured — ^and  no  others.  We  need 
besides  consecutive  attendance.  The  coming  and  going  during  the 
session  is  demoralizing  to  the  institute,  discouraging  to  its  conduc- 
tors, and  shows  that  teachers  come  for  the  form  and  not  the  work.— 
IVisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 


Arithmetic. 

The  Drill  in  Fundamentals.— One  chief  end  sought  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  in  school  is  the  attainment  of  faculty  in  reckon- 
ing. To  secure  this,  rapidity  and  accuracy  are  necessary,  and  both 
are  born  of  repetition — untiring,  painstaking  repetition.  It  has  long 
been  held  in  advanced  educational  circles  that  the  child  to  be  taught 
must  know  the  steps  and  the  reasons  therefor  in  any  process,  and 
much  stress  has  therefore  been  laid  on  full  explanations  of  each  part 
of  the  work.  If  we  consider  that  to  give  special  prominence  to  any 
idea  or  principle  is  necessarily  to  put  others  in  the  background,  it 
will  not  seem  strange  that  as  "explanation"  became  common,  less 
energy  was  given  to  thorough  drill  on  the  process.  But  here  cer- 
tainly, if  anywhere  in  our  educational  work,  it  must  be  true  that  one 
**  learns  to  do  by  doing,'*  and  neither  quickness  nor  accuracy  are  to 
be  got  from  analysis  alone.  It  will  hardly  be  claimed  by  reasonable 
men  that  the  public  schools  should  make  all  pupils  expert  account- 
ants, competent  to  solve  all  business  problems  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  to  add  long  columns  of  figures  as  quickly  and  correctly  as  a 
book-keeper,  whose  entire  day's  work  is  of  that  character.  Such 
ability  is  as  much  technical,  professional  skill,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  proper  form  of  a  legal  document,  or  the  best  way  to  care  for  a 
broken  arm.  It  can  be  acquired  when  needed,  as  any  other  special 
skill  is  acquired.  But  every  person  called  upon  to  examine  many 
teachers  or  pupib  knows  that  a  standard  &r  less  exacting  than  the 
one  herein  rejected  may  easily  be  found  as  far  above  their  actual  at- 
tainments. Accuracy  is  not  the  rule,  and  rapidity  is  exceptional 
even  in  the  simplest  computations.  In  ''partial  payments"  the 
principles  involved  are  usually  few  and  clear,  and  <he  uniformity  try- 
ing experiences  of  a  class  are  due  to  errors  ia  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations. This  ought  not  so  to  be,  especially  when  we  consider  for  how 
many  years  arithmetic  forms  a  staple  topic  in  the  course  of  study  of 
every  pupiL     In  our  best  school  results  far  above  the  average  are 
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secured,  but  on  the  whole  the  results  are  meager  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  time  expended.  To  secure  a  well-trained  memoryy 
which  will  furnish  results  instantaneously,  patient,  persistent,  daily 
drill  \s  indispensable. 

If  this  has  been  neglected  with  any  class,  it  is  never  too  late  to  be- 
gin. A  competitive  exercise  in  addition,  if  not  too  long,  is  a  useful 
and  interesting  introduction  to  any  recitation  in  arithmetic,  and  as 
pupils  attain  proficiency  their  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  is  height- 
ened. Two  suggestions  seem  useful  here.  The  exercise  should  not 
be  given  with  too  large  numbers  or  too  long  columns.  Most  busi- 
ness transactions  may  be  expressed  in  numbers  of  few  figures,  and 
additions  of  short  columns,  say  a  half  dozen  numbers,  are  com- 
monest. What  is  wanted  is  the  speed  of  a  race-horse  for  short 
spurts,  rather  than  the  sustained  pace  of  a  trained  hunter  over  long 
distances.  The  habit  of  rapidity  in  dealing  with  short  columns  will 
easily  extend  itself  as  occasion  demands. 

Secondly,  the  exercise  must  be  vigorous.  Tolerate  no  dawdling, 
with  "  eight  and  seven  are  fifteen,  and  six  are  twenty-one,  and  five 
are  twenty-six,"  but  presto,  staccato^    "eight,  fifteen,   twenty-one, 

six,"  and  so  on.     Reduce  the  words  used,  whether  spoken  or 

only  thought,  to  a  minimum.  The  pupil's  business  is  to  add,  to 
think  the  successive  numbers,  and  all  expression  is  but  a  clog  to  the 
thought,  which  soon  outruns  his  power  of  speech  so  that  he  cannot 
frame  the  words  for  a  result  before  he  has  got  the  next  one,  and  so 
leaves  the  word  half-uttered.  Encourage  the  adding  as  one  num- 
bers of  those  pairs  of  numbers  whose  sum  is  ten,  and  afterwards  other 
pairs. 

Similar  exercises  may  be  given  in  the  other  fundamental  oper- 
ations, but  addition  and  multiplication  are  most  important.  A  very 
good  exercise  to  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  every  recitation  is  in 
this  common  form  :  Take  six,  multiply  by  seven,  add  three,  divide 
by  nine,  etc. ;  or,  if  given  visible  expression,  6  X  7,  +  3,  -5-  9.  These 
are  always  enjoyed,  and  an  alert,  wide-awake  teacher  can  easily  lead 
a  class  into  wonderful  command  of  all  numbers  less  than  100  in 
their  relations  to  all  numbers  under  10.  Care  should  be  taken  to  so 
add  or  subtract  as  to  vary  the  combinations  and  possible  factors  at 
each  step.  This  work  should  bear  immediate  and  abundant  fruit  in 
increased  facility  in  ordinary  multiplying  and  dividing,  and  in  all 
operations  with  fractions.  Finally  all  such  efforts  to  secure  rapidity 
tend  directly  to  increased  accuracy.  No  one  can  carry  such  work 
creditably  while  his  wits  are  wool-gathering.     Success  is  possible 
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only  with  a  high  degree  of  concentration  of  mind,  hence  it  is  a  direct 
mental  tonic  and  stimulant  as  well  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
memory. —  Wisamstn  JoumcU  of  Education. 


I  want  to  emphasize  this  matter  of  reading.  We  fail  to  get  all  the 
discipline  out  of  our  studies  through  lack  of  ability  to  read.  Pri- 
mary reading  is  fairly  well  started,  but  somehow  the  pupils  do  not 
hold  out  in  the  higher  grades.  They  do  not  get  the  drift  of  the 
subject  on  perusal.  There  is  great  discipline  in  a  proper  treatment 
of  reading.  This  subject  must  be  retouched,  or  good,  intelligent 
reading  in  the  higher  grades  will  become  a  lost  art,  and  one  of  our 
most  important  instruments  of  culture  will  soon  become  obsolete. — 
Dr,  Edwards,  Superintendent  Public  Instnution,  lUinais. 


Hints  to  Teaohera. 


We  clip  the  following.  If  they  don't  fit  the  reader  of  these  lines, 
address  us  a  card  with  the  name  of  some  one  to  whom  we  can  send 
this  paper,  who  needs  the  advice.  We  will  then  forward  a  copy  of 
this  month's  Journal  with  this  par^raph  marked. 

"  Don't  worry." 

Dont't  hurry.     "  Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow." 

Don't  overeat.  Don't  starve.  ''Let  your  moderation  be  known 
to  all  men." 

Court  the  fresh  air,  day  and  night.  "  Oh !  if  you  knew  what  was 
in  the  air!" 

Sleep  and  rest  abundantly.    Sleep  is  Nature's  benediction. 

Spend  less  nervous  energy  each  day  than  you  make. 

Be  cheerful.    "  A  light  heart  lives  long." 

Think  only  healthful  thoughts.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart 
so  is  he." 

"  Seek  peace  and  pursue  it." 

Avoid  passion  and  excitement.    A  moment's  anger  may  be  £ital. 

Associate  with  healthy  people.  Health  is  contagious,  as.  well  as 
disease. 

Don't  carry  the  whole  world  on  your  shoulders,  bx  less  the  uni- 
verse.   Trust  the  Eternal. 

Never  despair.     "  Lost  hope  is  a  fatal  disease." — School  JoumaL 
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The  Teaofaers'  Beading  Oircle. 

BY   PROF.  W.  H,  PAYNE. 

In  the  administration  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  a  funda- 
mental problem  is  this  :  Haw  shall  the  teaching  force  be  adequately 
recruited  and  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  f  A  good 
school  means  a  scholarly  man  or  woman  of  high  type  as  its  teacher. 
In  this  statement  something  more  is  meant  than  mere  erudition. 
Learned  somnolency  will  not  suffice.  The  teacher's  scholarship  must 
be  of  the  living,  active,  growing  type  ;  he  must  have  a  taste  for  every 
sort  of  knowledge,  and  be  curious  to  learn,  and  never  satisfied  ;  to 
the  end  that  he  may  teach  and  inspire,  he  must  be  a  quickening  spirit. 
When  a  teacher  ceases  to  be  a  growing  scholar  he  loses  an  endow- 
ment, without  which  no  gpod  teaching  can  be  done.  In  the  com- 
parison of  systems  of  public  instruction  there  is  no  truer  test  of 
relative  merit  than  this :  To  what  exten^  do  the  teachers  manifest  the 
scholarly  spirit  ?    What  proportion  of  them  read,  study  and  think  t 

Not  only  should  all  teachers  first  of  all  be  scholars,  but  to  scholar- 
ship there  must  be  superadded  professional  knowledge — that  is,  that 
special  knowledge  of  method  and  doctrine  which  converts  the  scholar 
into  the  teacher.  Now  the  great  majority  of  all  who  teach  have  had 
no  preparatory  professional  training ;  they  have  been  licensed  solely 
on  the  ground  of  their  general  scholarship.  By  some  means,  there- 
fore, such  teachers  should  learn  the  best  of  the  current  methods  of 
the  school-room  and  something  of  the  best  current  thought  on  the 
general  doctrines  of  education ;  they  must  pursue  some  course  of 
self-instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  education. 

To  aiford  teachers  the  means  of  carrying  forward  their  profes- 
sional education  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  been  organized. 
It  proposes,  in  a  systematic  way,  to  direct  teachers  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  and  books,  and  to  stimulate  effort  by  a  simple  system  of 
examinations  and  rewards.  The  reward,  over  and  above  the  inward 
satisfaction  given  by  a  consciousness  of  growing  worth,  is  some  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency,  to  some  credit  on  the  examiner's  books,  based 
on  work  done  in  the  Reading  Circle.  This  organization  anticipates 
that  several  teachers  will  unite  for  reading  and  discussion,  thus  lend- 
ing mutual  encouragement  and  support.  Solitary  reading  can  be 
made  very  profitable,  but  this  benefit  can  be  more  than  trebled  by 
conference  and  discussion.  In  cities  and  towns  these  reunions  may 
easily  be  organized  and  supported ;  and  in  the  country  monthly 
meetings  of  the  teachers  in  neighborhoods  or  townships  can  be  main- 
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tained  by  a  spirited  leader,  such  as  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
community. 

The  methods  of  the  Reading  Circle  are  still  on  trial,  but  enough 
has  already  been  done  to  prove  that  this  movement  has  so  many  de- 
ments of  good  in  it  that  its  claims  may  be  3afely  and  confidendy 
urged  upon  the  teaching  public. —  IVesi  Virginia  School  JoumcU, 

[There  is  such  a  ** circle'*  in  existence  in  this  State,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  overstating  the  matter  to  say  that  every  Virginia  teacher 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  it.  Circulars  containing  full  information  on 
the  subject  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  J.  A. 
Earnhardt,  Esq.,  Roanoke,  Va. — Ed^ 


Arithmetic. — It  is  affirmed  that  there  are  two  tendencies  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  that  need  to  be  <:hecked.  The  first  is  expressed 
in  the  statement  that  pupils  have  less  accuracy  and  facility  in  number- 
work  than  formerly.  This  is  probably  true  of  some  schools  and  some 
classes  ;  and  it  plainly  shows  the  need  of  better  methods  of  work  in 
those  schools  or  of  more  and  better-graded  exercises  or  of  limitations 
in  subjects  and  topics.  The  second  tendency  is  expressed  in  the 
statement  that,  although  pupils  do  the  greater  part  of  their  work  in 
arithmetic  intelligently,  yet  they  are  not  so  able  as  former  pupils  were 
to  think  out,  to  solve  without  help  problems  that  involve  difficulties. 
This  statement,  too,  is  probably  true  of  some  schools  and  classes.  It 
is  obvious  that  to  guard  against  this  tendency  it  is  necessary  that 
pupils  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  themselves,  should  be  trained 
to  think  by  thinking,  and  to  this  end  should  be  required  to  solve 
problems  carefully  graded  as  to  difficulty  and  not  expressed  in  stereo- 
typed forms.  In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  as  in  all  other  studies,  this 
statement  of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  true :  "/i  pupil  from  whom  nothinf^ 
is  ever  demanded  which  he  cannot  do  never  does  all  he  can,'' — Report 
of  Boston  Supervisors, 


The  Distinotion  Between  PerBonal  and  Belative  PronounB. 

BY   FRANC  E.   OLIVER. 

Subject  Matter. — A  personal  pronoun  is  one  that  shows  its  person  by  its  fonn. 
A  relative  pronoun  is  one  that  gets  its  person  from  its  antecedent. 

Method  of  Development  (in  outline)^ :  Review  pronoun  and  antecedent,  getting 
from  the  children  by  question  and  answer  the  following :  That  a  pronoun  is  a  word 
t  hat  stands  for  or  is  used  in  place  of  a  noun ;  that  the  noun  for  which  the  pronoun 
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stands  is  called  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun;,  that  pronouns,  since  they  in  erery 
way  fill  the  office  of  nonns,  have  the  same  properties  and  relations ;  that  the  proper- 
ties of  the  pronoun  are  person,  number,  and  gender,  and  the  one  relation  is  case ; 
that  **  person  **  is  that  property  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  shows  whether  the  first, 
second,  or  third  party  is  represented.' 

Let  any  child  suggest  a  pronoun.  Child  suggests  A^  and  the  teacher  writes  it  upon 
the  blackboard,  numbering  it  i,  and  so  on  until  at  least  twelve  pronouns  have  been 
written  in  order,  thus: 

1.  he  4.  I  7.  my 

2.  they  5.  it  etc.,  etc. 

3.  who  6.  which 

After  the  list  is  completed,  begin  with  i,  questioning  substantially  thus : 

What  part  of  speech  is  ^  /    A  pronoun. 

Give  the  properties  of  Ae,    Third  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender. 

Why  has  At  third  person  ?    Because  it  represents  the  third  party. 

What  other  party  may  Ae  represent?    No  other. 

What  person,  then,  has  it  always?    Third  person. 

Teacher  will  write  upon  the  board,  opposite  "  i.  he,"  ahvays  Aas  tAird  person. 

Similarly  treat  "  2,"  and  obtain  that  it  always  represents  the  third  party,  and  so 
always  has  thhrd  person. 

Give  properties  of  wAo.    Children  say  they  cannot. 

Why  not  ?    Because  it  isnU  in  a  sentence. 

Teacher  therefore  writes :  «  The  man  wAo  sows  his  field  trusts  in  God." 

Children  now  say  that  wA^  has  third  person,  because  it  represents  the  third  party. 

How  do  you  know  that  it  represents  the  third  party  ?  It  represents  the  same  party 
as  the  noun  man,  its  antecedent,  and  since  man  represents  the  third  party,  and  has 
the  third  person,  wAo  must  also  have  third  person. 

Why,  then,  has  wAo  third  person  ?    Because  its  antecedent  has  third  person. 

Teacher  writes:  "You  wAo  love  your  brothers  are  happy," 

Tell  me  the  person  of  wAo,    Second  person. 

Why  ?    Because  its  antecedent  you  has  second  person. 

Teacher  writes :  **  I  wAo  stand  here  am  your  friend." 

Tell  me  the  person  of  wAo,    First  person. 

Why  ?    Because  its  antecedent  /  has  first  person. 

What  person,  then,  may  wAo  have?    First,  second,  or  third. 

How  shall  we  determine  its  person  ?    By  the  person  of  its  antecedent. 

Summary. — What  part  of  speech  are  all  these  words?    Pronouns. 

How  many  persons  did  we  find  Ae  may  have  ?    One  only. 

We  will  mark  it  thus  +. 

I.  A€ — alwajTS  has  third  person,  -|- 

Referring  to  2 :  How  many  persons  may  iAty  have  ?    One  only. 

How  shall  we  mark  it  ?    With  a  +. 

Referring  to  3 :  How  many  persons  may  wAo  have  ?    Three. 

How  shall  we  determine  which  one  it  has  at  any  time?     By  its  antecedent. 

May  we  use  the  same  mark  for  3  that  we  have  used  for  i  and  2  ?  No ;  we  mns^ 
devise  another.    We  will  mark  it  O  . 

Similar  question  for  each,  until  the  list  is  completed,  and  the  results  appear  thus : 
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1.  ^4^-ftlwAys  hai  third  penoa *    .^ + 

2.  t^ — always  has  third  person  + 

3.  wi«— depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person O 

4.  /—always  has  first  person + 

5.  ftf-— always  has  third  person .     <    . 4- 

6.  «ri«M— depends  npon  its  antecedent  for  its  person «    .    .  O 

7.  M/ — always  has  first  person 4- 

etc.|  etc«f  etc.,  etc. 

Referring  to  marks :  How  many  different  kinds  of  marks  have  we  found  necessary 
to  use?    Two. 

Who  can  draw  a  conclosion  from  this?  There  are  two  kinds  of  pronouns  on  the 
board. 

Let  us  separate  them  thus : 

+  O 

he  who 

they  which 

I  that 

it  what 

my  whose 

your  etc.,' etc. 

etc.,  etc. 
What  did  we  learn  about  the  person  of  the  +  proponns  ?    They  may  have  one 
person  only. 

How,  then,  may  we  determine  their  person  ?     We  can  always  tell  it  from  simply 
looking  at  them,  or  we  can  tell  their  person  by  their  form*. 
Opposite  the  +  pronoum  teacher  writes,  sAow  their  person  ky  their  farm  ;  thus : 

+ 


he 

they 

I 

my 

it 

etc. 


show  their  person  by  their  form. 


What  did  we  learn  of  the  person  of  the  O  pronouns  ?    They  get  their  person  from 
their  antecedent. 
Teacher  writes  this  on  the  board  thus : 

o 

who 


which 
that 
what 
whose 

etc. 


get  their  person  from  their  antecedent. 


Teacher  writes  opposite  "  3.  who,"  depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person. 
Similarly  question  for  each  until  the  list  is  completed  and  the  results  stand  thus : 

1.  Af-~always  has  third  person. 

2.  they — always  has  third  person. 

3.  «ii<?^-depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person. 

4.  /—always  has  first  person. 
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5.  t/-— alwAjTS  hi|s  third  person. 

6.  which — depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person. 

7.  M>— always  has  first  person ;  etc.,  etc.»  etc. 

What  two  classes  of  pronouns  have  we  thus  disooTcred  ?  Those  that  show  their 
person  by  their  form  and  those  that  get  their  person  from  their  antecedent. 

According  to  custom  we  want  a  name  for  each  class.  We  will  call  those  pronouni 
that  show  their  person  by  their  form  Personal  Pronouns^  and  those  that  get  their  per> 
son  from  their  antecedent  we  will  call  Relative  ProHouns, 

Require  these  definitions  to  be  giTcn  by  the  children  individually  and  in  concert, 
write  them  upon  the  blackboard,  and  give  the  usual  drill  exercises  on  this  lesson.* 

NOTES. 

1.  Before  giving  this  lesson  the  children  must  have  a  knowledge  of  nouns,  their 
classification,  properties,  and  relations;  also  they  must  be  able  to  define  and  distin- 
guish pronouns,  giving  their  properties,  relations,  and  antecedents. 

2.  The  children  have  been  taught  that  the  first  party  is  the  speaker,  the  second  the 
person  spoken  to,  the  third  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

3.  If  the  children  do  not  give  this  answer  readily,  the  teacher  can  get  it1>y  some 
such  method  as  this :  Write  two  words  upon  the  board,  as  **  cat,''  **  melon  " ;  ask  how 
they  are  able  to  tell  those  words  apart.  Children  may  say  they  are  made  of  different 
letters,  or  are  spelled  differently.  Then  ask  if  they  have  to  stop  to  spell  each  word 
before  they  can  tell  it.  No,  they  know  the  minute  they  look  at  it,  taking  the  word  as 
a  whole. 

What  of  the  word  do  we  see  when  we  look  at  it  ?    Its  shape ;  or,  better,  its  form* 

4.  This  distinction  "between  personal  and  relative  pronouns  is  but  partial,  and  yet  it 
is  sufficient  for  beginners  in  technical  grammar.  It  is  the  idea  from  which,  when  the 
children  have  advanced  farther  in  this  science  comes  the  finer  distinction,  that  of  the 
relative  pronoun  being  a  connective  while  the  personal  pronoun  is  not,  and  this  may 
be  added  to  the  definitions  ahready  formed. — American  Teacher, 


£DITOBIAL. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers  that  I  have  associated  with  me 
in  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  George  R.  Pace,  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Pace  brings  to  the  duties  of  the  office  University  training,  fine  critical  judgment,  ex- 
cellent taste  and  large  experience  in  school  work.  For  some  ten  years  past  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  schools  of  Richmond,  and  at  present  is  Principal  of  one  of 
the  largest  groups  in  the  system.  His  skilful  work  and  painstaking  earnestness  have 
earned  for  him  a  secure  place  In  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-workers.  He  will  bring 
additional  freshness  and  vigor  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  Wm.  F.  Fox. 

Referring  to  the  above  kind  but  too  flattering  announcement  by  Prof.  Fox,  I  shall 
naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  on  my  own  account ;  and  this  I  shall  do  in 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  weighty  responsibility  I  assume  in  undertaking  to  edit 
Thb  Educational  Journal  op  Virginia.    When  I  marshal  before  my  mental 
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▼ision  the  long  line  of  illuttriovs  scholars  and  distinguished  edacatocs  who  have,  in 
the  past,  conducted  the  Journal,  I  may  well  be  appalled  at  the  thought  of  becoming 
their  successor.  Or,  if  I  consider  the  host  of  Virginia  teachers  who  haTC  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  the  Journal  for  instruction  and  guidance,  I  may  well  shrink  from 
the  task  set  before  me.  But,  while  wholly  inexperienced  in  editorial  work,  uiqxic* 
ticed  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  writing  for  the  press,  and  possessing  no  such  intimate 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  Pedagogics  as  would  fit  me  to  become 
the  leader  and  guide  of  my  co-workers  in  the  field  of  education,  yet,  having  an  ex 
alted  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  honorableness  of  the  teacher's  profession,  and 
knowing  something  of  its  difficulties  and  discouragements  as  well  as  its  pleasures  and 
rewards,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  teachers,  to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency, 
aiid  thus  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  grand  old 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

On  the  current  educational  topics  of  the  times  I  have  decided  and  well-settled 
views  and  convictions,  and  these,  upon  proper  occasions,  may  find  expression  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal.  But  I  have  no  pet  theories  to  maintain,  no  cherished 
opinions  to  air,  no  hobby  to  ride.  In  all  that  I  shall  write  or  print  I  shall  aim  to  be 
thoroughly  practical ;  and  I  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  make  the  Journal  an  active 
stimulus  to  many,  a  sympathizing  friend  and  safe  counsellor  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  school  work. 

To  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  editorial  fraternity  I  offer  a  cordial,  brotherly 
salutation,  hoping  they  may  find  me  always  fair,  generous  and  just — ^ready  and 
anxious  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliels  of  the  profession,  to  catch  some  ci  the 
crumbs  of  that  profound  wisdom  which  they  have  garnered,  by  long  years  of  toil, 
from  a  ripened  experience.  Gborgk  R.  Pacb. 


Book  Notioes. 

EARLY  EDUCATION.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  and  Infant  School 
Education.  By  James  Currie,  A.  M.  Introduction  by  Supt.  Clarence  E.  Meleney, 
A.  M.     New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     i6mo,  300pp.    ^1.25. 

Mr.  Currie  has  long  been  esteemed  by  educators  as  the  author  of  *'  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Common  School  Education,"  a  most  valuable  work.  As  that  volume 
has  become  known,  and  as  primary  education  has  risen  in  appreciatipn,  a  demand  has 
arisen  for  the  author's  first  volume.  This  is  a  republication  of  it  in  a  very  neat  and 
compact  form.  Superintendent  Meleney,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  written  an  interesting 
introduction,  pointing  out  the  excellent  features  of  the  book. 

THE  RULING  PRINCIPLE  OF  METHOD  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION.  By 
Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati.  Transkted  by  Mrs.  William  Grey.  Boston :  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.    Price,  I1.50. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Science  of  Teaching.  It  traces  the  phenomena 
of  mental  development  from  the  very  beginning,  and  points  out  six/tmcticns  of  the 
mind  and  distinguishes  six  kiutls  ofmethcd.    These  last  are,  the  method  of  exposUitm^ 
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tJkf  polemical  melhcd,  the  eritUal  method^  the  denumstrative  method^  the  inductive 
method^  and  the  percepOve-inductive  method.  The  first  of  these  alone,  it  is  claimed, 
gives  the  rules  for  imparting  truths  to  others,  and  is,  therefore,  the  method  which 
gorems  teaching  in  general.  This  method  is  then  very  fully  discussed,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  every  department  of  teaching  clearly  explained. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  READERS.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.  Third  Reader. 
Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

A  very  attractive  book — ^beautifully  illustrated  and  treating  of  animals  and  insects, 
which  are,  in  the  main,  familiar  to  children  of  the  grade  for  which  it  is  designed. 
The  style  is  simple  and  easy  and  the  stories  full  of  interest.  * 

OUR  NEW  ARITHMETIC.  First  steps  in  Number,  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  By  Wm.  M.  Peck,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  Mary  S.  Warlow  and  Harriette 
K*  Williams,  teachers  in  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Whitestone  Public  School, 
Whitestone,  N.  Y.    New  York :  A.  Lovell  &  Co.     Price,  30  cents. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work.  It  is  based 
npon  Grube*s  method,  and  that  method  to  twenty  is  used  in  constructing  the  exam- 
ples. 

COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AUTHORS— HOMER'S  ILIAD— The  First 
Three  Books.  Based  on  the  edition  of  Ameis-Hentze,  edited  by  Professor  Sey- 
mour, of  Yale  College.  Text  and  note  edition,  230  pp.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  I1.35. 

Many  additions  to  the  German  edition  have  been  made  by  the  American  editor,  to 
adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  American  classes.  The  Homeric  poems  have  been 
treated  historically,  and  have  been  interpreted  from  themselves.  Illustrations  have 
been  drawn  freely  from  the  Old  Testament,  Vergil,  and  Milton.  Although  the  book 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  classes,  the  editor  has  taken  pains  to  call  attention  to  (and 
explain)  the  principal  Homeric  peculiarities — ^not  to  usurp  the  teacher's  functions,  but 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  doing  the  most  scholarly  work.  An  appendix  gives  some  criti- 
cal matter  that  is  not  in  place  in  an  exegetical  commentary.     An  index  is  provided. 

COLLEGE  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AUTHORS.  Edited  by  Professor  John  Wil- 
liams  White,  of  Harvard  College,  and  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale 
College. 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes ^  by  M.  W.  Humphreys,  Profeswr  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  Introduction  prices,  text  and  note  edition,  cloth, |i. 25  ;  paper,  95  cents.  The 
Bacchantes  of  Euripides,  by  I.  T.  Beckwith,  Professor  in  Trinity  College ;  cloth, 
1 1. 10;  paper,  80  cents.  The  Apology  and  Criio  of  Plato,  by  Louis  Dyer,  Assistant 
Professor  in  Harvard  University;  cloth,  I1.25;  paper  95  cents.  The  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  by  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan ;  cloth,  1 1.25  ; 
paper,  95  cents.  Thucydides — Book  One,  by  Chas.  D.  Morris,  late  Professor  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  cloth,  1 1. 50;  paper,  1 1.2a  Thucydides ^'^oc^i  Seven, 
by  Chas.  Forster  Smith,  Professor  in  Vanderbilt  University;  cloth,  |i.25;  paper,  95 
cents.  (Text  editions  of  each  of  the  above,  in  paper,  only  20  cents.)  Introduction 
to  the  Language  and  Verse  of  Homer,  by  Thos.  D.  Seymour,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Yale  College;  cloth,  60  cents;  paper, 45  cents.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

Hezekiah  Buttcrworth,  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  author  of  *•  Zigzag  Journeys," 
has  prepared  a  volume  of  poems  and  ballads — **  Soags  of  History  " — upon  the  im- 
portant episodes  in  American  history. 

*<  Acts  and  Anecdotes  of  Authors/'  by  Charles  M.  Barrows,  to  be  issued  at  once  by 
the  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  has  three  thousand  of  the  most  important 
facts  about  American  books,  authors,  and  publishers ;  English  books  and  authors ; 
popular  translations,  dramas  and  operas. 

In  the  Italian  Grammar  by  C.  FI.  Grandgent,  of  Harvard  University,  to  be  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  the  author  has  attempted  to  put  into  convenient  form  and  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  all  the  grammar  that  the  ordinary  student  of  Italian  needs. 
The  endeavor  has  been  made  to  make  the  book  represent  the  Italian  language  of  to- 
day ;  the  exercises  being  taken  chiefly  from  reading-books  lately  prepared  for  Tuscan 
Schools.  Still,  as  many  obsolete  forms  are  given  as  students  of  Italian  classics  will 
need. 

Thb  Forbst  and  Stream  Publishing  Co.  (New  York)  announces  *'  Uncle  Lisha*s 
Shop,  or  Life  in  a  Comer  of  Yankeeland."  The  "  comer  **  is  a  Vermont  village, 
and  the  opening  chapters  give  an  amusing  account  of  a  *'  School  Meeting  in  District 
13  '*  forty  years  ago,  where  excitement  ran  high  over  a  discussion  of  whether  the 
choice  should  be  a  schoolmaster  or  <*  schoolmom." 


Notes. 

The  Teachers'  National  Reading  Circle.— The  Committee  on  Examination 
for  certificates  of  progress  in  First  Year's  work  request  of  the  members  a  thesis  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  the  special  course  each  has  pursued.  These  should  be 
written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper,  Congress-letter  size,  and  be  not  less  than  5  nor 
more  than  20  pages  in  length.  They  should  be  sent  as  early  in  October  as  possible, 
and  be  addressed  to  *'  Committee  on  Examinations,"  Teachers'  National  Reading 
Circle,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Magazines. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  October :  What  is  Evolutton  ?  by  Profes- 
sor Joseph  Le  Conte.  Social  Sustenance,  by  Henry  J.  Philpott:  IV— Allotment  of  Specialties. 
The  Oldest  Noble  of  Them  All,  by  Carl  Vost,  illustrated.  Stranee  Medicines,  by  Miss  C.  P. 
Gordon  Curoming.  The  Economic  Disturbances  Since  1873,  IV,  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells, 
LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.  Color-Blindness  Among  Railroad  Employees,  by  William  Thomson,  M.  D. 
The  Savagery  of  Boyhood,  by  John  Johnson,  Jr.  Fetich-Faith  in  West  Africa,  by  H.  Nipper- 
dey.  What  American  Zoologists  Have  Done  for  Evolution ,  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse. 
The  Language  of  the  Emotions,  by  M.  Alfred  Fouill6e,  The  Theory  of  Tittlebats,  illustrated. 
Sketch  of  Karl  Wilhelm  Scheele,  with  portrait.  Correspondence.  Editor's  Table  :  Encroach- 
ments of  the  State ;  The  American  Association.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscelkmy.    Notes. 

In  the  fore-front  of  the  October  WIDE  AWAKE  is  a  tale  of  adventure,  shipwreck,  smug- 
gling and  piracy,  the  hero  of  which  was  a  boy  full  of  Robinson  Crusoe— a  real  boy— so  he  says— 
and  the  boy  is  Maurice  Thompson  who  writes  it.  Next  comes  a  harrowing  tale  of  a  kidnapper, 
the  pitcher-plant.    Grant  Allen  writes  it.    Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  story  comes  to  an  end ; 
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and  Little  Rosy  wasn't  Jerry's  I    The  Catskill  Bear  Story  is  very  short.    So  was  the  wrestle  ^,i  5 

and  the  bear  got  away  I    That  series  of  papers  telling  how  banking  is  done,  takes  the  banfcer  to  VMi 

Europe  in  search  of  railway  capital.    The  President  of  Wellesley  College  lately  resigned,  who  ^^rL 

though  a  Miss  still  under  thirtv  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  college  presidents,  is  the  .    ^  ^ 

subject  of  a  biographical  sketcti.  with  a  portrait.    There  is  a  learned  paper  on  the  Sports  and  -   ;r  1[ 

Games  of  Animals  by  C.  F.  Holder.    We  have  said  enough  to  justify  every  reader  in  sending  !  ^  « 

five  cenU  to  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  for  a  specimen  copy  of  WIDE  AWAKE.  *  n 

.  .  ■'? 
The  following  attractive  table  of  contents  is  presented  in  the   November  number  of  THE  ' '  ^ 

CHAUTAUQUAN:  "  Lungs:  Breathing  and  Ventilation,"  byC.  Fred.  Pollock.  M.  D„  F.  R. 
S.  E.,  F.  R.C.  S.  E.  "  Literatures  of  the  Far  East,"  by  Justin  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  "Current 
Literature  of  England,"  by  Eugene  Lawrence.    "The  Middle  Ages,"  by  Professor  George  P.  '    "* 

Fisher,  D.  D..  LL.D.    "Sunday  Readings."    "Civil  Service  Reform.'^ by  Professor  W.  G.  ..  n ^ 

Sumner.  "  Tne  Homes  of  Some  New  England  Authors,  II,"  by  William  H.  Rideing.  "  Com- 
mon Salt— Its  Geology  and  Manufacture,'^by  Georee  P.  Merriu.  "Our  Nearest  Neighbors  in  A 
Old  England,"  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse.  '^George  Borrow,"  by  Professor  William  I.  v  ' 
Knapp.  Ph.  D.  ' '  Only  Some  Flies,"  by  Mary  Treat.  "  The  Germans  m  America,"  by  Profes-  Z 
sor  Calvin  Thomas.  "Through  Nature  up  to  God,"  bv  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson.  "Pundita  ,': 
Ramabai."  by  Frances  E.  Willard.  "  Australia."  by  C.  de  Vangny.  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  •■  < 
Cold  Baths,"  by  Titus  Munson  Coan,  M.  D.,  and  "  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  by 
S.N.Clark. 

«  '      -."r-S 

The  October  number  of  THE  FOUNTAIN  fully  maintains  the  literary  standing  of  this  illus- 
trated Magatine.  f.^ 
I 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE.  Miss  Virginia  W.  Johnson,  author  of  "  The  Neptune  Vase,"  V , 
"The  House  of  a  Musician,"  and  other  popular  novels,  vrJiW  contribute  the  complete  novel  to 
Lippincott's  for  November.  It  is  an  art-story,  a  romance  of  life  in  Italy,  told  with  much  power  -  '.t 
and  beauty.  Walt  Whitman  will  contribute  a  series  of  short  poems  under  the  general  heading  '  ",.i 
of  "  November  Boughs."  In  one  of  them  he  bids  a  touching  farewell  to  life.  A  curious  and  H^ 
entertaining  article,  oy  Prof.  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  will  be  contributed,  entitled  "  The  School-Boy  y 
as  a  Microcosm,"  in  which  the  customs,  morals,  and  economic  principles  of  the  average  school- 
boy are  shown  to  reflect  those  of  semi-civilized  and  savage  periods  of  the  human  race.  Felix  i 
L.  Oswald  will  have  a  sketch  entitled  "A  Modem  Spartacus,"  in  which  he  describes  the  i' - 
strange  and  thrilling  exploits  of  a  Mexican  bandit  who  has  for  years  defied  the  authorities  and  ^  V 
has  collected  around  him  a  band  of  malcontents. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.    The  history,  uses,  and  fashions  of  the  wedding-ring 

w|Jl  be  pleasantly  described  in  the  November  number  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  in  .  < 

an  article  on  that  subject  by  D.  R.  McAnally.    Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  show,  in  an  arti-  '     . 

cle  on  "  Agassiz  and  Evolution,"  how  the  whole  inductive  basis  upon  which  was  afterward  built  ■  <^ 
the  modem  theory  of  evolution  was  laid  by  Agassiz.  although  he  himself  persistently  refused 

to  build  upon  it  any  really  scientific  stmcture.   It  will  contain  the  fifth  paper  of  the  Hon.  David  '  '^ 
A.  Wells's  discussions  on  "The  Economic  Disturbances  Since  1873."    In  it  Mr.  Wells  will 

show  that  increased  facilities  and  cheapness  of  manufacture  and  transportation  have  been  the  ^ 
chief  factor  in  depressing  prices,  while  scarcity  of  gold  has  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter  ; 

in  fact,  that  gold  is  not  scarce,  but  is  more  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  need  of  it,  than  ever  ,^,, 

before.    Mr.  G.  P.  Serviss's  admirable  articles  on  "  Astronomy  with  an  Opera-Glass  "  will  be  •'*■'* 

continued  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Stars  of  Autumn/*  in  which  many  of  the  most  interesting  con-  '[ 

stellations  and  other  celestial  objects  will  be  described.  ^ 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE.     Harold  Frederic's  strong  novel  of  life  in  Central  New  York,  ji 

which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  SCRIBNER'S  throughout  the  year,  will  reach  a  ;         . 

satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  November  number  of  that  Magazine.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  will 
describe  a  recent  visit  which  he  made  to  the  strange  tribe  in   Northern  Algeria,  known  as  the  •    V 

"Kabyles,"  a  war-like  race  inbabitinjg  a  very  mountainous  region,  and  preserving  peculiar  / 

traits  and  Institutions.    General  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, will  have  a  notable  economic  and  social  essay  entitled,  "  What  Shall  We  Tell  the  Working  ,>^ 
Classes?"    The  article  on  Physical  Training,  which  Dr.  Sargent  will  contribute,  will  be  very 
fully  illustrated  from  instantaneous  photographs  of  experts  in  the  various  branches  of  athletics, 
including  the  portraits  of  sprinters,  lacrosse  players,  lone  distance  mnners.  wrestlers,  foot-ball,                        \  1 
and  base-ball  players  who  nave  won  enviable  records  at  Harvard  and  Yale  in  recent  years.    All                       • '  ^ 
lovers  of  the  music-drama  will  be  interested  in  the  paper  which  William  F.  Apthorp,  the  well- 
known  musical  critic,  will  contribute  on  "  Wagner  and  Scenic  Art,"  which  is  to  be  fully  illus- 
trated from  the  original  Bayreuth  sketches.    Miss  Olive  Risley  Seward,  the  adopted  daughter  ' 
of  the  Ex- Secretary,  will  tell  a  hitherto  unwritten  chapter  c^  the  diplomatic  history  of  our 
country,  regarding  the  abortive  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  St.                         ^ 
Thomas.    The  ancient  Viking  Ship  discovered  several  years  ago  at  Gokstad,  in  Southern  Nor- 
way, will  be  described  by  John  S.  White,  LL.D. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  will  signalize  the  completion  of  iu  first  year  by  the  publication  t 

of  a  superb  Christmas  number.  Its  contents  will  be  chiefly  poetry  ana  fiction,  and  literature 
appropriate  to  the  season.  The  number  of  illustrations  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  will  rep- 
resent the  best  and  most  original  work  of  American  artists  and  engravers.  The  cover  is  to  oe 
enriched  by  a  special  border,  printed  in  gold ;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  preparation 
of  this  number  has  necessitated,  of  course,  a  greatly  increased  cost,  the  price  will  remain  as 
asnal,  twoity-five  cents. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/.  Z.  BUCHANAN,   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[Tlu  Jvwmal  it  Mmt  to  tntry  OMmty  AfpcrMendenl  and  DUMd  Clerk,  mUL  mutH  he  car^fiOly 
prutnMd  If  ihem  aa  pmbUe  propertif  and  trmmtmitUd  to  tktir  meuuon  in  aPecJ 

Appointment  of  Teaohers. 

There  seems  to  arise  every  year  more  or  less  friction  between 
boards  of  district  trustees  and  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools 
touching  the  appointment  of  teachers..  This  office  is  in  receipt  of  a 
good  many  letters  objecting  to,  and  sometimes  protesting  against, 
the  action  of  trustees  in  this  matter.  Not  unfrequently  a  petition  is 
gotten  up  and  signed  by  patrons  requesting  the  appointment  of  a 
certain  teacher.  If  the  board  fails  to  appoint  such  teacher  offense  is 
given.  Sometimes  two  or  three  teachers  may  be  applicants  for  the 
same  school,  and  petitions  in  behalf  of  each  go  before  the  board.  In 
such  a  case,  no  matter  what  be  the  action  of  the  board,  all  parties 
cannot  be  pleased.  Those  whose  children  have  done  well  at  school 
want  the  teacher  retained  ;  others  whose  children  have  not  made  sat- 
isfactory progress  want  a  change  of  teachers.  Very  often,  too,  the 
failure  of  pupils  to  make  satisfactory  progress  is  due  to  irregular 
attendance,  or  some  cause  other  than  want  of  ability,  fidelity,  or 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  a  school  that  all  its  patrons  should  be  its  earnest 
supporters ;  it  is  more  or  less  a  damage  that  any  should  be  indifferent, 
unfriendly,  belligerent.  But  because,  in  some  instances,  the  teacher 
appointed  by  the  board  may  not  be  the  one  preferred  by  some  of  the 
patrons,  this  is  not  necessarily,  by  any  means,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
denouncing  the  board  and  becoming  hostile  to  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  Nobody  denies  to  patrons  the  right  to  petition  for  the 
teacher  whom  they  prefer.  Surely  nobody  can  be  presumed  to  have 
as  deep  an  interest  in  securing  a  competent  and  efficient  teacher  as 
those  who  have  children  to  educate.  But  in  the  organization  of  a 
public  school  system,  supported  as  it  is  and  must  be  by  public  funds» 
it  is  necessary  that  authority  be  lodged  somewhere  to  appoint  teach- 
ers, make  contracts  with  them,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  their 
salaries.  By  the  school  laws  of  our^  State  this  authority  belongs  to 
the  boards  of  district  trustees.     That  they  have  always  exercised  it 
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judiciously  is  more  than  can  be  claimed.  That  they  are  sometimes 
unjustly  assailed  is  unfortunately  true.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  trustees  are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  "perform  their  duties 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.*'  Among  the  duties  prescribed  by  law  is 
this:  "To  employ  teachers  and  to  dismiss  them  when  delinquent, 
inefficient,  or  in  anywise  unworthy  of  the  position.*'  Again,  a  regu- 
lation of  the  Board  of  Education,  adopted  some  years  ago,  says  that 
'*  Boards  of  school  trustees  in  all  the  counties  which  have  not  adopted 
the  sub-districting  law  have  the  absolute  power  to  employ  teachers, 
whether  the  one  selected  is  satis^ctory  or  not ;  provided  that  in  all 
cases  teachers  must  be  employed  and  contracted  with  at  a  regular  or 
called  meeting  of  said  board." 

Now  the  plain  duty  of  every  member  of  a  board  in  the  selection 
of  a  teacher  is  to  vote  for  the  one  who  he  honestly  believes  will  do 
the  best  for  the  school.  If  any  other  motive  controls  the  action  of 
a  member  of  a  board  in  this  matter  he  is  unfaithful  to  an  important 
public  trust  and  violates  his  oath  of  office,  which  binds  him  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  (400)  "  school  officers 
are  cautioned  against  all  appearance  of  nepotism  or  favoritisifi  in 
the  employment  of  teachers.**  The  school  law  of  Minnesota  touch- 
ing this  matter  is  very  clear  and  pointed  :  **  No  contract  shall  be 
made  with  any  teacher  who  is  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  any 
member  of  the  school  board  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  by  vote  duly  entered  on  the  clerk's 
record  of  proceedings.**  Can,  then,  any  member  of  a  board  in  Vir- 
ginia vote  for  a  teacher  related  to  him  by  blood  or  marriage  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  if  such  relationship  influences  the  vote.  But  if  he  consci- 
entiously believes  such  teacher  to  be  the  best  to  be  had  for  the  school 
he  can  and  ought  to  vote  accordingly.  But  he  ought  to  be  very  sure 
that  his  belief  does  not  grow  out  of  the  kinship.  The  office  of  a 
district  trustee  and  the  duties  it  imposes  are  very  important  in  our 
public  school  system,  and  one  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  an  intelligent,  prompt,  faithful,  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  these  duties.  A  board  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher 
should  conform  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  patrons  in  so  far  as  they 
can  in  so  doing  perform  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  no 
farther.  Another  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  urge  upon  patrons 
the  duty  of  acquiescing  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good  will  in  the 
decisions  of  the  board,  unless  there  be  manifest  and  unequivocal 
reasons  for  doing  otherwise.     Official  action  is  always  amenable  to 
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criticism,  but  such  criticism  out  to  be  fair  and  just ;  it  ought  to  restore 
a  basis  of  well-ascertained  facts.  It  is  quite  easy,  but  often  quite  as 
unwise  and  unjust  as  it  is  easy,  to  use  hard  words,  assign  wrong 
motives,  make  charges  of  favoritism,  tyranny,  corruption,  etc.  Some* 
times,  too,  disappointed  teachers  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  discontent, 
and  sometimes  kindle  the  flame  themselves.  One  further  remark 
here  is  deemed  in  place,  and  that  is  that  a  teacher  who  has  been 
found  to  be  faithful,  efiicient,  and  progressive  ought  to  be  retained  in 
charge  of  the.  same  school  as  long  as  practicable.  Frequent  change 
of  teachers  gready  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 


OontraotB  with  Teachers. 


The  attention  of  district  boards  is  called  to  remarks  made  on  the 
subject  of  "Contracts"  contained  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1886, 
page  320-1.  A  teacher  made  the  statement  not  long  since  that  he 
had  taught  public  schools  at  diflerent  times  and  places  and  never  had 
a  written  contract  with  any  board.  Such  a  sin  of  omission  is  not 
pardonable.  The  law  is  explicit,  and  it  is  best  for  all  parties  that  it 
be  strictly  complied  with.  All  matters  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  should  be  carefully  and  clearly  specified  in  the  written  con- 
tract, and  thus  occasions  for  misunderstanding  and  controversy  will 
be  avoided. 

Peabody  Ednoation  Fund. 

APPROPRIATIONS   TO  VIRGINIA  FOR  THE  YEAR    1 887- 8. 

A  communication  from  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Secretary  and 
Acting  General  Agent  pro  tern,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body  Education  Fund,  announces  ' '  that  the  following  sums  have 
been  allotted  to  Virginia  for  the  coming  year** : 

Scholarships  in  Nashville  Normal  College $2fioQ 

Institutes 2,000 

Farmville  Normal  School 2,000 

Hampton  Normal  School 500 

t7,30o 

On  behalf  of  the  friends  of  popular  education  in  Virginia  we  ten- 
der our  sincere  thanks  for  these  liberal  appropriations.    There  are 
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no  departments  of  educational  work  in  our  State  to  which  such 
appropriations  could  be  so  usefully  applied. 

We  are  not  unfrequently  in  receipt  of  letters  from  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  graded  and  high  schools  inquiring  whether  any 
aid  can  be  had  for  such  schools  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  In  answer 
to  such  inquiries  we  have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  understand  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  Fund,  it  is  to  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Fund  to  the  education  of  teachers.  Hence  the  appro- 
priations are  made  almost  exclusively  to  normal  schools  and  normal 
institutes.  For  the  coming  year  appropriations  to  the  extent  pf  the 
amount  jrielded  by  the  Fund  have  already  been  made.  Hence  no 
school  in  Virginia,  except  those  above  named,  is  receiving,  or  can 
expect  to  receive,  any  aid. 


The  Late  Superintendent  Hope. 

James  Barron  Hope,  Superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  City  Schools, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home,  in  that  city,  September  15,  1887.  As  the 
executive  officer  of  the  public  school  system  of  Norfolk  he  labored 
assiduously  for  its  advancement,  accomplishing  much  in  the  way  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  the  schools  and  commanding  the  approba- 
tion of  public  opinion.  Perhaps  in  the  field  of  journalism  he  was  at 
his  best.  Numerous  have  been  the  tributes  of  his  brethren  of  the  press 
to  the  worth  of  their  comrade  as  a  man,  to  his  accomplishments  as 
scholar,  poet,  editor.  Among  these  we  find  the  following  in  the 
Richmond  IVhz^,  September  i6th : 

''The  telegraph  brought  us  last  night  the  unwelcome  tidings  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Captain  James  Barron  Hope,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  Landmark.  In  years  of  service  Captain  Hope 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  as  he  was  ako  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
of  Southern  journalists.  In  point  of  literary  attainments  he  had  few 
equals  in  his  State,  and  as  a  poet  he  was  gifted  with  high  endow- 
ments. His  poems  have  won  for  him  an  enviable  &me.  Of  charm- 
ing social  qualities  and  honorable  instincts  he  attached  friends  to  him 
with  hooks  of  steel,  while  in  his  professional  career  he  was  an  orna- 
ment to  his  guild.  There  are  many  co-laborers  and  admirers  through- 
out the  State,  and  even  beyond  its  confines,  who  would  cast  a  sprig 
of  evergreen  upon  his  bier." 

Sweet  bards,  kindred  spirits,  have  filled  the  air  with  the  melody  of 
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their  plaintive  song. — And  so,  loved  and  honored,  James   Barron 
Hope  was  laid  to  rest. 


Death  of  John  J.  Miller. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  J.  Miller,  one  of  our  Virginia  students  in 
the  State  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  very  superior  endowments  and  of  great  promise.  He  stood  first 
in  the  competitive  examinations  for  Peabody  scholarships  held  in 
August,  1886,  and  also  stood  first  in  the  delegation  of  Virginia  stu- 
dents attending  the  college  during  the  session  of  i886-'7. 

As  showing  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  in  college  and  the 
high  rank  of  the  Virginia  delegation  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
publish  herewith  the  letter  of  Prof.  Benj.  B.  Penfield,  acting  president 
of  the  collie.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Miller  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Kline.  The  appointment 
was  made  on  the  merit  of  his  examination  papers  : 

University  of  Nashville,  State  Normal  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  24,  1887. 

/fon.  John  L.  Buchanan, 

Sta/e  Superintendent  of  Education^  Richmond,  Va.  : 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  pained  to  learn,  although  indirectly,  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  J.  Miller,  of  Green  Mount,  who  was  a  scholarship 
student  from  your  State  and  member  of  our  middle  class.  He  was 
one  of  our  very  best  students,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  lamented 
by  every  member  of  the  college.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
worth,  and  he  promised  great  usefulness.  He  commanded  the  respect 
and  won  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  Have  you  been  informed 
of  his  decease  ?  If  not,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  address  a 
letter  to  his  friends  or  relatives  at  their  hdme  ?  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  the  vacancy  filled  if  possible.  The  vacancies  from 
your  State  last  year  were  all  occasioned  by  the  graduation  of  stu- 
dents, not  one  was  dropped  on  account  of  failure  of  scholarship,  and 
I  desire  and  trust  that  your  delegation  will  perpetuate  that  record. 
Very  respectfully, 

Benj.  B.  Penfield,  Acting  President 


Superintendents  should  be  carefiil  to  report  to  this   office 
promptly  whenever  a  change  is  made  in  any  district  board.    The 
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names  and  post-offices  of  trustees  should  be  written  plainly,  and  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  Form  No.  539.  If  the  organization  of  a 
board  is  changed,  report  the  names  of  the  chairman  and  clerk,  so  that 
the  records  of  the  central  office  may  be  properly  kept.  The  county 
superintendent  is  clerk  of  the  Electoral  Board,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  lack  of  accurate  records. 


In  making  requisition  for  blank  forms,  indicate  the  form  desired 
fy  its  number,  and  state  the  mininum  number  of  copies  which  will 
meet  existing  demands.  When  these  forms  were  apportioned  we 
endeavored  to  send  out  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  year,  and  we  trust 
that  school  officers  will  use  each  form  for  its  specific  purpose. 


No  BLANK  WARRANTS  are  furnished  by  this  department.  War- 
rants used  by  superintendents  in  drawing  on  State  funds  apportioned 
under  the  Grandstaff  Act  are  furnished  by  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts.  All  other  warrants  must  be  provided  by  the  district 
boards.  In  the  back  of  his  copy  of  the  School  Law  the  superintendent 
will  find  forms  of  warrants  designated  A,  B,  and  C  respectively, 
which  are  prepared  and  bound— 200  to  the  package — and  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  Richmond, 
Va.  Every  warrant  has  a  "stub,"  which,  if  properly  filled  up  by  the 
clerk  at  the  time  the  warrant  is  issued,  will  save  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble. 


Richmond  Public  Schools. — As  a  matter  of  interest  to  our 
readers  we  reprint  from  a  city  paper  the  following  extract  from 
Colonel  John  B.  Gary's  report  for  the  past  month,  submitted  to  the 
City  School  Board  at  their  recent  meeting.  The  report  presents  a 
most  encouraging  view  of  the  public  schools  of  our  capital  city : 

Colonel  John  B.  Cary,  Superintendent,  submitted  his  regular 
monthly  report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  past 
month  as  follows  :  Number  of  principals,  15;  teachers,  188  ;  schools, 
218 ;  number  of  scholars  per  monthly  enrollment,  9,710;  average  daily 
attendance,  9,247;  enrollment  to  date,  9,846;  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, 96  4.10.     As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
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year  this  shows  an  increase  of  2  principals,  24  teachers,  31  schools, 
1,337  tnonthly  enrollment,  1,303  average  daily  attendance,  and  1,365 
total  enrollment.  He  says :  These  facts  testify  not  only  to  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  schools,  but  also  to  the  success  of  your  efforts, 
aided  by  the  city  authorities,  to  provide  school  accommodations  for 
all  the  children  of  the  city,  and  which  will  no  doubt  command  the 
approbation  of  your  fellow-citizens.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  few  children  unaccommodated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Madison  School,  and  says  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  pro- 
vide for  them  after  the  February  examination.  The  official  visits 
paid  by  the  superintendent  during  the  past  month  amount  to  332, 
being  an  average  of  80  visits  per  week,  or  15  schools  per  day. 


The  Virginia  Sohool  Begister. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  order  that  all  our  public  free 
schools  are  to  be  supplied  with  the  Virginia  School  Register.  Dis- 
trict boards  will  not  fail  to  attend  to  this  important  matter.  Our 
special  object  here  is  to  call  the  attention  of  district  clerks  to  the 
directions  found  at  the  top  of  the  fourth  page  of  the  Register,  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  strict  compliance  with  those  direc- 
tions. The  district  clerks  (by  authority  of  the  district  board.  School 
Law,  sec.  69,  p.  42)  ought  to  inspect  these  registers  and  see  that  they 
are  accurately  and  neatly  kept.  Of  course  the  county  superintendent 
will  do  this  whenever  he  visits  a  school.  But  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  district  clerk  to  see  that  every  register  belonging  to  his  district  is 
returned  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  schools.  Unless  this  is  done 
registers  will  be  left  here  and  there,  and  finally  disappear,  and  thus 
the  property  of  the  district  will  be  lost*  and  the  end  aimed  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  register  defeated.  For  when  a 
register  is  lost  the  record  which  it  contains,  or  ought  to  contain,  is 
lost  with  it.  No  reflection  whatever  is  meant  to  be  cast  on  the 
honesty ^or  integrity  of  teachers.  No  doubt  is  entertained  of  their 
purpose  to  readily  comply  with  the  requirement  to  return  the  rois- 
ters ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  where  as  many  as  six  thou- 
sand of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  teachers  every  year,  unless  special 
attention  is  paid  to  securing  their  return  to  the  district  derks,  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  good  large  number,  will 
disappear.  Therefore,  under  sec.  22,  p.  35,  School  Law,  the  following 
official  order  is  issued : 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  October  24,  1887. 

To  the  Boards  of  District  School  Trustees  of  Virginia  : 

No  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  a  district  board  to  any  teacher  on 
which  pay  for  the  last  month's  salary  can  Be  drawn  until  such  teacher 
has  returned  to  the  clerk  of  said  board  the  school  register  kept 
according  to  law. 

John  L.  Buchanan, 
Superiniendent  Public  Instruction. 


Colored  Teaohera'  Institute. 


I  send  herewith  a  brief  notice  of  the  institute  for  the  benefit  of 
colored  teachers  held  in  the  chapel  of  Thyne  Institute,  near  Chase 
City.    The  notice  was  written  by  a  colored  teacher  in  attendance. 

T.  W.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

At  the  request  of  Superintendent  Watkins  I  send  you  a  brief 
account  of  the  institute  held  at  Thyne  Institute,  near  Chase  City,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Lunenburg.  This  institute  was  held  September  7th,  and  continued 
three  days.  Superintendent  T.  W.  Smith,  of  Mecklenburg,  and  H. 
J.  Watkins,  of  Charlotte,  were  present,  and  forty-six  colored  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  institute  was  under  the  direction  of  Super- 
intendent Smith. 

The  instructors  were  Rev.  J.  H.  Veasey,  principal  of  Thyne  Insti- 
tute ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Ramsey,  principal  of  Bluestone  Mission ;  Misses 
Redmond,  Etta  Reed,  and  Anna  A.  Kellon,  of  Thyne  Institute,  and 
Miss  Johnson,  of  Bluestone  Mission.  Superintendents  Smith  and 
Watkins  also  gave  valuable  instruction.  The  institute  was  considered 
a  grand  success,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  on  the  part  both 
of  the  directors  and  the  teachers.  It  was  regretted  there  were  only 
so  few  teachers  present. 

.  The  institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bluestone  Mission  school  on 
Wednesday  after  the  fourth  Sunday  in  August,  1888. 
Most  respectfully, 

W.   M.   FOWLKES. 

Duprees,  Charlotte  county,  September  20, 1887. 
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« 
A  fuller  notice  of  the  institute,  written  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Veasey,  was 
published.  A  copy  of  the  paper  containing  it  has  been  received. 
We  would  be  glad  to  republish  it,  but  for  want  of  space.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  Superintendents  Smith  and  Watkins  so  actively  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  teachers. 


School  Laws  of  Other  States. 


New  editions  of  school  laws  have  recently  been  issued  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  and  Territories.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Texas,  California,  Arizona  and  Dakota. 
Many  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  these  editions  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  our  State,  others  are  quite  different.  They  offer  many 
suggestions  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Some  of  the  edi- 
tions show  quite  a  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of  subjects, 
and  have  what  is  especially  noteworthy  in  a  law  book,  an  accurate 
and  complete  index.  The  printing  and  mechanical  execution  gene- 
rally is  good.  Our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
State  Superintendents  for  their  courtesy  in  transmitting  copies  of 
their  compilations  to  this  office.  In  some  of  them  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  schools  are  specified  with  a  good  deal  of 
minuteness.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  concerned  in  the  man- 
agement of  schools,  we  make  the  following  selections  from  the  "  School 
Law  of  California,  1887  "  : 

MANAGEMENT   OF  SCHOOLS. 

I^u/es  and  RegulaHons  of  the  Public  Schools  of  California, 

Section  i.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  at  their  respec- 
tive school-rooms,  and  to  open  them  for  the  admission  of  the  pupils, 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  prescribed  for  commencing  school,  and 
to  observe  punctually  the  hours  for  opening  and  closing  school. 

Sec.  2.  The  daily  school  session  shall  commence  at  9  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  close  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  an  intermission  at  noon  of  one 
hour,  from  twelve  M.  to  one  o'clock  P.'  M.  There  shall  be  allowed 
a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  forenoon  session — from  ten  forty 
to  eleven  o'clock — and  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
session — from  two-forty  to  three  o'clock.  When  boys  and  girls  are 
allowed  separate  recesses,  fifteen  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  each 
recess. 
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Sec.  3.  Principals  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  their  schools,  and  the  studies  pursued ;  and 
the  assistant  teachers  shall  follow  their  directions,  and  co-operate 
with  them,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  during  the  time  when 
the  pupils  are  on  the  school  premises,  before  and  after  school,  and 
during  recess.  Assistants  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  studies, 
order  and  discipline  of  their  own  rooms,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Principals. 

Sec.  4.  Teachers  are  particularly  enjoined  to  devote  their  time 
faithfully  to  a  vigilant  and  watchful  care  over  the  conduct  and  habits 
of  the  pupils  during  the  time  for  relaxation  and  play^  before  and 
after  school,  and  during  the  recesses,  both  in  the  school  buildings  and 
on  the  play-grounds. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  exercise  a  general  inspec- 
tion over  the  conduct  of  pupib  going  to  and  returning  from  school. 
They  shall  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  all  quarrelling  and  dis- 
agreement, all  rude  and  noisy  behavior  in  the  streets,  all  vulgar  and 
profane  language,  all  improper  games,  and  all  disrespect  to  citizens 
and  strangers. 

Sec.  6.  Teachers  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  yards, 
basements  and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  school-houses  as 
shall  insure  their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and  shall 
examine  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 
Teachers  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  neatness  and 
eleanlinesS' 9hoMi  their  school  premises. 

Sec.  7.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and 
temperature  of  their  school-rooms.  At  each  recess  the  windows  and 
doors  shall  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room.  Teachers  are  required  to  exercise  reasonable  supervision 
over  the  text-books  of  the  pupils,  to  inspect  the  same  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  prevent  their  defacement  or  wanton  destruction. 

Sec.  8.  Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  excuses  from  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  pupils  either  in  person  or  by  written  note,  in  all 
cases  of  absence  or  tardiness,  or  of  dismissal  before  the  close  of  the 
school. 

Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any 
public  school  unless  furnished  with  books,  slates,  and  other  utensils 
required  to  be  used  in  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  :  provided,  that 
no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  such  cause,  unless  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian shall  have  been  furnished  by  the  teacher  with  a  list  of  books  or 
articles  needed,  and  one  week  shall  have  elapsed  after  such  notice 
without  the  pupil's  obtaining  said  books. 
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Sec.  io.  Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut  or  otherwise  injure 
any  school  property,  or  shall  write  any  profane  or  obscene  languag^e^ 
or  make  any  obscene  pictures  or  characters  on  the  school  premises, 
shall  be  liable  to  suspension,  expulsion,  or  other  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil 
temporarily  for  such  offense,  and  shall  notify  the  trustees  of  said  ac- 
tion. All  damage  done  to  school  property  by  any  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  party  committing  the  trespass. 
Within  one  week  of  any  damage  to  school  property,  teachers  shall 
notify  the  trustees  or  be  held  personally  responsible. 

Sec.  1 1.  All  pupils  who  go  to  school  without  proper  attention  hav- 
ing been  given  to  personal  cleanliness  or  neatness  of  dress,  shall  be 
sent  home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  school,  or  shall  be  required  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  school-room  before  entering.  Every 
school-room ' shcUl  be  provided  with  a  wash-basin,  soap,  and  towels. 

Sec.  12.  No  pupils  affected  with  any  contagious  disease  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  13.  The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  shall  be  such 
and  such  only  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  local  Board  of  Education; 
and  no  teacher  shall  require  or  advise  any  of  the  pupils  to  purchase 
for  use  in  the  schools  any  book  not  contained  in  the  list  of  books 
directed  and  authorized  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  to  read 
to  the  pupils,  from  time  to  time,  so  much  of  the  school  regulations 
as  apply  to  them,  that  they  may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
rules  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Sec.  15.  In  all  primary  schools  exercises  in  free  calisthenics  and 
vocal  ^nd  breathing  exercises  shall  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day,  and 
for  a  time  not  less  than  from  three  to  five  minutes  for  each  exercise. 

Sec.  1 6.  The  following  supplies  shall  be  provided  by  the  district 
clerk,  under  the  provisions  of  section  1651  of  the  Political  Code,  on 
the  written  requisition  of  the  teachers — viz. :  Clocks,  brooms,  dust- 
ing-brushes, wash-basins,  water- buckets,  tin  cups,  dust-pans,  matches,, 
ink,  ink  bottles,  pens,  penholders,  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  handbills,  coal-buckets  or  wood  boxes,  shovels,  pokers, 
soap,  towels,  thermometers,  door- mats,  and  scrapers. 

Sec.  17.  Trustees  are  required  to  employ  a  suitable  person  \x> 
sweep  and  take  care  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  they  shall  make  suitable 
provision  for  supplying  the  school  with  water.  In  case  they  fail  to> 
do  so  the  teacher  shall  have  power  to  require  the  pupils  to  perform 
such  duties  in  turn,  in  such  manner  as  may,  in  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment, be  best. 
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Sec.  1 8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  report  to  the  county 
superintendent  the  books  used  in  their  schools,  together  with  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  several  divisions  of  each  grade. 

Sec.  19.  The  district  clerk  at  the  close  of  each  term  of  school,  or 
whenever  a  teacher  is  discharged,  shall  certify  on  the  back  of  the 
order  for  the  last  month's  salary  that  the  Stale  School  Register  has 
been  properly  kept. 

RULES  FOR   PUPILS.  ' 

1.  Every  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  school  punctually  and  regu- 
larly; to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  school  and  to  obey 
promptly  all  the  directions  of  the  teacher  ;  to  observe  good  order 
and  propriety  of  deportment ;  to  be  diligent  in  study,  respectful  to 
teachers,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  schoolmates;  to  refrain  entirely 
from  the  use  of  profane  and  vulgar  language,  and  to  be  clean  and 
neat  in  person  and  clothing. 

2.  Pupils  are  required  in  all  cases  of  absence  to  bring,  on  their 
return  to  school,  an  excuse  in  writing  from  their  parents  or  guardians 
assigning  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such  absence. 

3.  All  pupils  who  have  fallen  behind  their  grade  by  absence  or 
irregularity  of  attendance,  by  indolence  or  inattention,  shall  be  placed 
in  the  grade  below,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

4.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  school  at  recess,  or  at  any 
other  time  before  the  regular  hour  for  closing  school,  except  in  case 
of  sickness,  or  on  written  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 

5.  Any  scholar  who  shall  be  absent  one  week  without  giving 
notice  to  the  teacher  shall  lose  all  claim  to  his  particular  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term,  and  shall  not  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
school. 

6.  Each  scholar  shall  have  a  particular  desk,  and  shall  keep  the 
same  and  the  floor  beneath  in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition. 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Journal  we  may  have  some  gene- 
ral comment  to  make  on  these  Rules  and  Regulations  and  some 
others  contained  in  the  same  book.  They  are  suggestive  to  teachers, 
and  are  worthy  of  special  consideration,  but  our  experience  does  not 
£ivor  an  exclusive  reliance  on  multitudinous  and  minute  rules  for  the 
government  of  schools.  The  persona/  influence  of  the  teacher,  judi- 
cious appeals  to  the  sense  of  right  and  proprietv  in  pupils,  wise  and 
timely  caution,  and  reposing  confidence  in  them  are  among  the  most 
effective  forces  in  the  management  of  the  young. 
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CHAS.  L.  COCKE,  A.  M.,  Sapt.  HoUlna  Inatltaie. 

REV.  E.  E.  Wir.EY,  D.  D.,  Pres*t  Martha  Washington  CoUege. 

REV.  WM.  A.  HARRIS,  D.  D.,  Pres*t  Wesleyan  Female  Inatltute. 

GEN.  GEO.  W.  CUSTIS  L.EB,  Pres't  Washington  and  I<ee  University. 

REV.  J.  L.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Washington  and  L.ee  University. 

EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  M.  A.,  I^L.  D.,  Ute  Prof.  Washington  and  I<ee  Uiitv«raltgr« 
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Conference  Rooms,  Supreme  Coort  of  Appeals* 

Staurtov,  Virginia,  October  8, 18M. 
We  have  examined  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  unheeitatin^y 
pronounce  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  English  language.  We  not  only  recognise  it  as  stand- 
ard authority,  but  deem  it  invaluable. 

[Signed]  L.  L.  LEWIS,  President, 

ROB'T  A.  RICHARDSON,       B.  W.  LACY,  >   r«A^ 

DRURY  A.  HINTON,  T.  T.  FAUNTLEBOY,  /  •'•'*^^ 

In  1886  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  made  a  selection  of  Dictionaries  for  use  in  tiieir 
Schools.  Seventv-siz  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  most  of  the  cities,  including  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Manchester,  and  Staunton,  voted  to  continue  the  use  of  Wehster. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Ciovemment  Printing  Office  and  with  the  U.  8. 

Supren&e  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  86 

States,  and  by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leadingSeries 

of  School  Books  published  in  this  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged 

Standard  of  the  English  Language. 

P«bliah0d  by  O.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  ft  CO.,  Springfield,  ICims. 

Specimen  Pages,  Testimonials,  etc.,  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Publishers. 
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BiMlDeM  Oardi,  urcalan,  Poiten,  etc  ,  etc 

And  (iTeWtor  matortol  and  worknaMMp  for  LS88  IfONBT  thu  any  ei«ablfi>hmeDt  in  the  United 
Btatet.    Send  for  templea  and  priOM  BEFORB  PLii€lNO  ORDBRS     IT  VTILL  PAT  TOU. 


J.  P.  BEIX  Sc  CO., 

Manafthotarlng  8tatk>n«n,  Printen,  Blank-Book  Makms,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MagilFs   History  of  Virginia 

Hm  been  adoptwl  by  the  State  BoaH  of  Bdoeatlon  fbrnee  In  the  Pnbllc  Scfaoott  of  the  Stale  fbr  the 
fourth  tim«,  and  ai  the  ttndy  of  the  Virginia  Elietory  if  reqolred  In  all  ecboolt  in  the  State,  we  InTite 
■ohool  offlcialt  who  are  not  oelng  it,  to  correepond  with  ni  en  the  HISTOItT  enMeet.  We  are  alio 
the  anthoriied  dietribntlng  agente  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATB  BOARD  OF  EDUGATIOH, 
and  applloalione  for  tnrolies,  prices,  or  infonmatlon  regarding  eame,  ehoald  be  addreeeed  direct  to  oa. 
4^  Send  for  Prioe-Llst  ana  Diwonnta. 

J.  P.  BELL  ft  CO.,  Publishers. 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


3  IS  Iff 


nra  I  pTTPTlQ  I  ^""^  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  wi'l 
1  Jl&UllJbllu  I  assist  in  condacting  your  schools  in 
good,  quiet  order.  E^ch  set  coDtains  2 16  lai^ge,  beauti- 
ful chromo.  excelsior,  merit,and  credit  cards.elegantly 
lithographed  in  sixty  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set^$i;  half  set,  io8  cards,  50  cts. 
Large  set  samples,  pretty  chromo  day  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  sup- 
plies, 20  cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please 
send  a  trial  order.  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren, 
Pa. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoloBy  ALLOCALERSThroughoutThc  world 
GOLD  I^DAL  PARIS   EXP0SfTION-l87B. 


"SHORT  QUOTATIONS." 


By  GEORGE  C.  HOnOES,  A.  3f. 

An  elegant  little  volume  of  54  pages,  containing  choice  gems  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  one  hundred  popular  authors,  selected  with  care  and  unerring  judgment, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  For  use  in  the  school  room  it  \ms  few 
equals  and  no  superior.  Teachers^  Ministen^  Lawyers^  and  Doctors  are  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  it,  and  everyone  is  pleased  with  it. 

The  price  is  so  low  that  any  one  can  afford  it*    Send  for  a  copy,  examine  it,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  your  school. 
Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  15  cents. 
W^  Special  rates  to  schools  and  dealers  ordering  in  quantities. 

Addr««      w.  L.  BELL.  Publisher, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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5CRIBNER'3 
MAGAZINE 


AN  IMPORTANT 
CLUB  OFFER 


SCRIBNER5 
MAGAZINE 

jjiyes  its  readers  literature  of  lasting  Inter- 
-est  aad  value,  it  is  fully  and  beautlfuHyc&ia 
illustrated  and  has  already  grained  a  more 
than  national   circulation   exceeding*  125 .OOO 
Copies   monthly,     r^    .^^  /%.    a    jc     ,k    ^   .^   At  ^ 


}PR\CB  25  CENTS  A  ISUNBER-  53.^^  A  YEAR 


SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 


V^^*^^W-M^^£^ 


with  f^^ssvs. 


Charles  5cribnen:sJbn5   the  Publi^hcpj  enable  m 
to  oifcr  5CR1BNER3  MAGAZINE  with  the 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  YIRGINIA  | 


^'dt  the  low  combinalion   Pdte   of      tq/n 
for   both  .  5END  YOUR   ORDER  NC :'^  '*''^" 
^5UB5CRlFnoM^  nAT  BEOir^  AT  Al^  r 


Address 


Educational  ^ournai. 


fiax  S19. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Venable*s  Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 

Venable's  First  Lessons iS  |  Maury's  Elementary  Geography-  .$     6o 

Vcnable'^  IntennedJa!e  Arithmetic.    36  <  Maury's  Rcvijictl   Manual.  ,»,  ^  .  .    i   ^8 

Venable^s  Practical  Arithmelic 64  I  Maury's  Revised  Physical .  *,,.,.    i  20 

Venahte's  Mental  Arithmetic ......    28  I     Holmcti'  New  History , I  00 

Book^  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  deters.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York, 
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ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newipaper  Advertiting  Bnr«att,. 

to  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  lo  cte.  for  176  Pa^e  Pamphlet. 

^  ANTED.^Teachers  and  Students  seeking 
positions,  to  send  for  my 

f  eetiy  Report  of  Tacanoies  in  Scbools. 

Address,        W.  SAYLER.  Mgr,^ 

Logansport,  Ind. 


I        The  Man 
iWho  Spends  Money 

I  For  ftdrertiting  in  oewspapara  in  tbeta  bard  tiBfli, 
without  flrat  obtaining  an  cctimate  of  th«  cost  fhn 
I  Obo.  p.  Bowku.  k  Oo*s  Newspaper  A  dTertlBing  Biir«u, 
I  No  10  8pni«e  street.  New  Tork.  if  likely  to  pnj  $10  fir 
what  might  be  obtained  for  $5  Such  eetimatei  en 
ftinilehed  to  all  •pplioanti  gratis.  Send  10  eents  for 
176  psge  pamphlet  with  list  of  newspaper  ratss  sad 
reference. 


If  yon  think  of  expeDdina  ftf^y  or  ens 
hundred  dollars  in  adTertisTng  send  «  a 
copy  af  yoar  adTertisCTBent»  and  we  will 
teU  yon  (free  of  charge)  what  wiU  be  tbi 
beat  posnMe  InTeatmeot  for  yoa  to 
Bend  10  cents  for  our  170  pa^ 
let.    Addrsss, 

OVO.  P.  BOWSLL  k  (XrS  KBwsPAraa  Adtb' 
BoBiAU,  10  Bpavos  Sraan,  Nsw  ToaK. 


« 


BUCKCYK  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

aatablishad  la  1897. 

Baptrtor  B«U*  of  Ovapmt  mnd  n*.  m«vntiid 

with  tht  baM  Molmnt  BmglmgB,  fbr  Churcht*, 

aekovU,  FurmM,  Faetoritt,  Oowrt-hem*—,  Fin 

Aiunmt,  Ttmmr  Clocta,  ate.  JUIy  WamMUi. 

niutrmlsd  C«talo|a«  mdi  Kr«e. 
VAjmnsii  a  TiF*.  lOS  K.  Id  8u.  ClDoinaatl. 


m 


Isrs  searee,  but  fhess  who  wrtlits 
SttoKHi  k  Co  .PoftlBod.  Msia«,will  tmcttw 
fr«e,  fall  Infonnatioii  aboat  work  which 
thsy  can  do,  and  li  re  at  boiike,that  will  pej 
thea  from  tS  10  925  psr  day.  Some  baie 
earned  orer  |aO  In  a  day.  EiUier  aea.  yoong  or  eld.  CaplCd 
not  required.  Too  are  ■tarted  h-ee.  Tboee  who  start  at  ooot 
are  abeotaldly  sore  of  snog  Uttlafoctnnsi.    Ailisaew. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Supplies  Sehoolt,  Colleges  end  Fsmiliet  with  Teaohert  without  Charge. 

Aids  Teachers  to  Secure  Desirable  Positions  throughout  the  South 

and  West.    Rents  and  sells  School  and  College  Property, 

Gives   Parents   and    Guardians   Information  Con- 

corning  Good  Schools. 

%E;sa:i:M:oisri^Xi . 

From  Rev.  M.  Q.  Williams,  President  Athena  Female  Oollegei  Athens,  Ala. 

It  aff'trds  me  pleasnre  to  recommend  the  Boothem  Teachers'  Agency.    Thoee  wanting  Teachers 
and  Teachers  wanting  places  can  do  no  better  tlian  place  their  interasts  In  the  hands  of  the  Agency. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AOENCT. 

P.  0.  Box  410,  BIBMINOHAM,  ALA. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Law,  Medicine,  Encineerinc,  and  AKrionlture* 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  $248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  UnlvofBity  of  Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printer^, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN    STREET,    RICHMOND. 


NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 


ALiFRED  ITgUjI^IAMS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AlfD  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street,  Bsdeigb,  N.  C. 

We  cvi  supply  all  your  wtnisand  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers.     ' 


YUrTENDIHrO  ADTBRTISEIUI   thonld   ftd- 
"^  drew 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Hprnr^"  «Creet.  New  T«rk  City, 

ForSILEOT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapers. 

Will  be  se.t  FRKB  on  application. 


IT    &TJ^1<T1D&    J^T   THE    HE^A-ID. 
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THE  LIGHT-RONNIM& 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  phowB  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachmenta 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  •*  Domestic  *'  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thef>e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  **  Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,   without 
Question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Msohine  Co.,  Richmond,  Vs. 


WORCESTER'S  emtiok 

Unabridged  QJj^to  -of- 

DICTIONARY     iqq^ 

By  the  Addition  of 

A  New  Pronoancing  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  12,000  personages,  and 

A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

noting  ahd  locating  over  20,000  places.     Containing  also    - 
Over  12,500  New  Words,  recently  added,  together  with  a  Table  of  5,000 
Words  in  General  Use,  with  their  Sydonymes, 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  WOODCUTS  AND  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 

The  Nitiwul  Standard  of  AnwriMD  Uientore.  1  .^^"rSi^^-'^^^^h";-.- 

BTery  edition  of  Lonofellow,  Holmea,  Brrant,    «.  ,        «>    ••     ^  m«    «>      •«  ■         2^ 

IrTlnB,Whlttier,  and  other  eminent  Anieriaii  .u-  1  *""«  J*»-  ^'  "•J^iV?  ^'  ^"  "»*^«"i*y 
thora,  followe  Worc«t«T.       It  preeente  the  n^ge        ,,^  ,  ®^  XffiPj*'  ,.     . 


thore,  foUowe  WorcMtrr.  "It  preeente  the  ngage 
of  all  great  Knftllsh  writers."  It  is  the  authority 
of  the  leading  MagNsines  and  NewspNpeni  of  the 


I  have  examined  it  witb  care.    It  givea  m* 
much  plfMure  to  commend  it  to  the  poblic  m  a 


country    and   of   the   National    De^rtmenta   i^t    f,?' »»••»>»•*•»><«''»»>•*»  ^^•'yprt '»*•»»'' P»*\"« 
Washington  <  '^^r^^y.  and  in  eyery  school  in  the  coontry,  M  In- 

Ollvir  Wendell  Helmet  saya :  '  diipenaable  to  readers  and  stndeDt..- 

'*  Worcexter's  Dictionary  has  cnsunily  lain  on  1      Prom  President  Lee,  Waahiagton  aad 
my  table  for  daily  use,  and  W  ebster's  repose  on  my  \  I^ee  University. 

sheiTes  for  occasional  consultation  '*  ''Worcester's  Dictionary  Is  the  antborfzed  ataod- 

The  Rccogni^d  Authority  on  Prononciation.  |  l^t^  with^tr^nwerJitjrpeJiSJisJi^*"  "^ 

Worcester's   Dictionary  presents    the    accepted  l  «»P^«  <>'"■»»<»  !»*'•' *»*o  •^^  o*»»«™" 


Prom    H.  H.  Harris,  Prof,  of  Greek  aad 
Chairman  of  Paculty,  Richmond  College, 

"It  lies  on  my  table  as  the  standard  for  the  Vac- 
uity In  all  matters  within  ita  scope.  A  majority 
of  rs,  I  beliere,  and  certainly  myself,  prefer 
Worcester,  on  the  whole,  to  any  of  its  worthy  ri- 
Tals.  The  improrementa  in  thla  edition  make  it 
still  mure  valnable.** 

Prom  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

"  I  have  examined  the  copy  of  the  new  edItloB 
of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  And  it  a  most  osa- 
fnl  and  Talnable  work.  I  cannot  too  hiahly  r»> 
commend  it.     L.  L.  Lbwib,  Cbief-Jnatlce  of  Ya.** 


usage  of  onr  best  public  npeakero,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  b>  our  leading  orators, 
Sverett,  Sumner  i  hlllips,  (inrflel  1,  HIlTard,  and 
others.  Most  clergymen  and  lawyers  use  Worces- 
ter as  authority  on  pronuocialion. 

Prom  Hon.  Chas.  Sumner. 

"  The  best  authority" 

Prom  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

"  His  orthography  and  pronunciation  represent, 

as  fkr  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  approved  u»age  of 

our  language." 

Prom  Hoa.  James  A.  Garfield. 

**The  most  rt-liable  standard  authority  of  the 

Snglish  language  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken.*" 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860. 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

^* Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

"Resoived,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.     They  were  passed. 
WORCESTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELI^ 
ING,  PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.    WORCESTER'S  DIC- 
TIONARIES were  adopted  June  ist,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street^  BhUadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOUNCEUENTS. 


Palmer's  Science  of  Education.  By  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Teachers.  By  Francis  D. 
Palmer,  Ph.  D  ,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fredona,  N.  Y.  lamo,  340 
pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work  as  a  Science  of  Edu- 
cation are  new,  as  shown  by  the  following 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS : 


Introdaction. 

I.  General  Considerations  of  ICduca- 
tion  as  a  Science. 

Law,  Principle  and  Rule;  and  Science, 
Art  and  Philosophy  distinguished. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

What  is  Education  ? 

Reflective  Consciousness. 

Unconscious  Beginnings. 

The  Mental  Faculties. 

General  Law  of  Mental  Development. 


n.  Special  \jkws  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment. 

Laws  of  Physiological  Relation;:. 

Laws  of  Reflective  Consciousness. 

Native  Activity;  Discrimination;  Uni- 
fication ;  Correlation  and  Degradation ; 
Sequence;  Attention;  Exercise;  Limita- 
tions. 

in.  Development  of  the  Several  Fac- 
ulties. 

Cognitions,  Feelings.     Will. 


White's  Monthly  Record.   By  mail,  48c. 

For  recording  the  teacher's  monthly  estimates  of  tha  fidelity  and  success  of 
pupils,  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Cap  Folio,  24.  pp. 
.  This  valuable  aid  enables  the  teacher  to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the  pupil's  name, 
estimates  of  the  standing  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire  year.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  in 
meeting  the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  are  properly  made  an  element  of 
teaching. 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies.  uS^^&pS^^ 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology),        .  $0.60 

,Thc  House  I  Live  In  (Primary  Physiology),         -  -  .30 

Eclectic  German  Series. 

.   Eclectic  Qennan  Primer,            ....  $0.20 

Eclectic  Gernaan  First  Reader,                -            -            .  .25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader,            -            -            .  .35 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,              .            .            .^  .42 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader.            -            -            -  .60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader,               ...  .72 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers- 

McGufiey's  Alternate  First  Reader,      -           -  -  Jo,  15 

McGufifey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,   ^           ^  ^  .25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,      -            -  -  .35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,-  -           -  -  .40 

McGuffey*8  Ahemate  Fifth  Reader  (in  prepAration),  >  

McQuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  -  

McGufTey's  Alternate  Readers  furnish  additional  reading  where  such  reading  mat- 
ter is  desired,  ahernating  with  any  series  in  use.  They  may  also  be  used  inde{>en- 
dently,  as  a  regular  series.  The  selections  arc  new,  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
clear  type  and  ample  illustrations  render  the  iKxiks  attractive,  while  the  price  is  low. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2S  Boad  St.*  Hew  York. 


8  Hawlaj  St.,  Boataa. 


NEARLY  A  HALF    CENTURY   OF   SUCCESS. 


AT  no  lime  since  I  he  establishment  of  this  House  by  the  senior  naeniber  of  the 
present  firm  in  183S,  has  it  been  more  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  educational  puhlic 
than  it  is  to  day.     During  this  period  it  has  been   devoted  to  the  production  and  im- 
provement of  Elementary  and  Hijjh   School   Text-Books.     Of  authors,  whose  dass- 
iHxtks  have  become  famous  in  the  hands  of  the  (inn,  may  be  meniioaed — 
Charles  Davies,  J.  Madison  Watson,  J.  Dorman  Steele,  James  Monteith,  Stephen  W. 
f'lark,  Alphonso  Wood,  W.  (i    Peek,  Joseph  Ficklin,  C.  S.  Jcpson,  Jerome 
Allen,  Charles  N.  Cleveland,  Charles  Norihend,  Dav.  Page,  J.  M. 
B.  Sill,  Edward  Searing,  and  James  H.  Worman. 


Such  volumes  as  the  following  have  won  for  themselves  a  National  Repotation: 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Numbers.     •*  The  Kducational  Gems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

BARNES'  BRIEF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Largest  sale  on  record  in  1886. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Two  Numbers      Equalled  by  none  in  Accuracy  and  Beauty. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Peer  and  Companion  of  the  above  series.     Cheapest  and  Latest. 

Barnes'  New  Arithmetic ;  two  numbers ;  a  minimum  of  theory  and  maximum  of  practice. 
A  Primary  History  of  the  United  Stales;  an  exceptionally  taking  book.  Barnes' 
Short  Studies,  Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Essentials  of  Gram nuir; 
excellent  lanjjnage  le^^sonv,    Barnes'  Penmanship;  creating  a  revolution 
^n  style  and  price.     Ward's  Business  Forms;  a  great  hit.     Barnes' 
Popular  Drawing  Books;    a  complete   and   practical    sertes. 
Steele's  Sciences  ;  a  series  on  the  one-term  plan  in  seven 
volumes.     Pa' bfinder  Series  of  Hygiene;  three  vol- 
umes, meeting  recent  legislation  regarding  the 
effects   of    Alcohol    and     othy   narcotics. 
General,  Ancient,  and  Modem  Histo- 
ries, in  short  and  attractive  courses. 
These  books  have  been  prepared  at  a  great  cost  and  represent  the  resnlt  of  long 
experience.     With  such  books  any  school  is  admirably   equipped,  ajid  many  more 
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send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue.     Specimen  pages  free.     Returnable  samples  on 
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OharaoteriBtios  of  Lesson-Oiving.* 

The  first  requirement  of  a  school  lesson  is  that  it  be  interesting. 
Interest  is  the  life  of  teaching.  It  is  an  antecedent  consideration  to  all 
rules  of  form.  If  the  teacher  shows  that  sympathy  with  the  children 
and  that  tact  in  addressing  them  which  enables  him  to  engage  their 
attention,  his  lessons  will  be  very  gently  criticised  in  other  respects. 
But  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  interest;  not  the 
most  elaborate  design,  the  most  symmetrical  structure,  the  most 
fauldess  language  and  posture. 

Every  lesson  must  have  a  design,  both  general  and  special. 
Suppose  the  lesson  is  on  a  **  pin,"  it  must  be  viewed  (i)  as  one  of  a 
series  of  fessons  designed  to  exercise  the  perceptive  powers  of  the 
child,  and  (2)  as  an  individual  lesson  designed  to  leave  on  his  mind 
the  impression  of  the  particular  thing  (a  pin-.  Unless  there  be  a 
distinct  aim  and  a  distinct  conception  of  the  steps  by  which  this  aim 
is  to  be  attained,  no  training  is  imparted. 

Lessons  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  minds  of  the  children 
shall  immediately  come  into  contact  with  something  they  have  observed 
and  can  sympathize  with.  By  exciting  their  activity  this  at  once 
excites  their  interest  It  serves  a  double  purpose:  (i)  it  engages 
their  attention  for  the  new  matter  that  is  to  follow,  and  (2)  it  becomes 
the  means  for  explaining  it.  There  is  no  stereotyped  plan,  therefore, 
even  for  lessons  of  the  same  kind.  On  an  animal,  for  instance,  we 
may  begin  with  its  "structure"  and  ''parts,"  and  then  consider  its 
''  habits,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  sheep,  cow,  or  other  domestic  animal; 
but  we  may  in  some  case  find  it  best  to  begin  with  the  ''habits" 
before  we  examine  the  "  structure,' '  as  with  the  wolf,  camel,  and  most 
of  the  non-domestic  animals.  The  same  difference  holds  in  lessons 
on  things;  with  "salt,"  or  "coal,"  or  "glass,"  we  may  begin  with 
the  "  uses  ;  "  whilst  with  "  sealing-wax,"  "  gold,"  or  "  pepper,"  we 

*  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  and  Infant  School  Education.  By  James 
Currie,  A.  M.    E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.    New  York. 
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may  begin  with  "qualities."  The  teacher  should  uniformly  ask  him- 
self this  question  before  arranging  his  materials — What  is  it  that  the 
children  are  likely  to  know  of  this  particular  thing  P^-and  he  should 
connect  with  that  all  he  intends  to  say. 

Apart  from  the  arrangement  of  the  lesson  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  there  is  a  conventional  view  of  it  which  it  serves 
some  purpose  to  take.  We  may  recognize  in  a  lesson  three  distinct 
parts  with  different  functions — the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end.  The  beginning,  or  introduction  is  specially  designed  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  pupils.  It  gives  them  the  key-note  of  the  lesson, 
and  the  teacher  should  be  accordingly  very  careful  in  striking  it.  It 
should  be  bold  or  picturesque ;  either  imaginative  in  its  complexion 
or  calling  the  children  to  some  exercise  of  activity.  The  middU  is 
the  lesson  strictly  so-called.  The  end,  or  conclusion  is  designed  to 
apply  what  has  been  taught  in  the  lesson ;  shortness,  clearness,  and 
force  in  personal  appeal  should  be  its  features. 

Elaborate  and  pretentious  plans  should  be  avoided.  A  lesson  is 
not  a  treatise ;  and  effect  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  logic.  The  aim 
of  the  teacher  should  be,  not  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  only  what  the  children  can  profitably  receive.  Each  act  of 
instruction  should  leave  them  with  the  desire  for  a  continuance  of  it, 
for  which  purpose  it  should  just  be  a  narrow  outline,  clearly  put  and 
happily  illustrated. 

It  is  a  good  practice  for  a  young  teacher  to  prepare  a  sketch,  or 
what  is  called  "  notes  "  of  his  lesson  beforehand.  He  may  hope  by 
so  doing  to  communicate  his  instruction  with  greater  confidence  and 
clearness.  This  sketch  should  contain  merely  the  heads  of  the  les- 
son, and  any  illustration  which  he  intends  to  use  under  each.  The 
notes  should  be  lodged  in  his  mind,  however ;  the  freedom  necessary 
to  a  successful  lesson  is  quite  incompatible  with  frequent  reference  to 
a  written  plan. 

The  "  plan ''  of  a  lesson,  it  must  be  understood,  is  for  the  teacher 
and  not  for  the  children.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  having 
a  plan  and  making  a  show  of  it.  Whilst,  therefore,  lessons  must  be 
logically  constructed  there  must  be  no  parade  of  construction.  A 
lesson  may  be  compared  to  the  scene  upon  a  stage  which  has  two 
sides ;  on  the  one  the  pictorial  effect  designed  for  the  audience ;  on 
the  other  the  several  parts  of  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  held 
together,  to  be  handled  by  the  machinist. 

In  working  out  a  lesson — which  is  the  real  difficulty— it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  there  is  regularity  of  procedure  from  part  to  part 
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If  the  teacher  have  presence  of  mind  and  a  firm  grasp  of  his  subject, 
this  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Somewhat  more  difficult  is  it 
to  preserve  the  proportion  of  treatment  among  the  parts.  For  this 
purpose  the  teacher  must  have  the  whole  plan  of  his  lesson  at  every 
moment  before  his  mind's  eye,  so  that  he  may  see  how  far  he  has 
come  and  how  far  he  has  ye(.  to  go. 

The  lesson  must  be  wrought  out  with  intelligence.  It  is  easier  to 
say  when  this  is  absent  and  how  the  absence  shows  itself,  than  to  give 
any  direction  for  exhibiting  it.  If  the  teacher  is  not  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind  he  will  probably  present-his  subject  to  the  children  in  a 
strange,  unpractical  way,  not  giving  it  any  connection  with  what  they 
daily  observe  and  think  about.  If  he  has  no  perception  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  childhood,  he  will  try  to  put  his  own  ideas  of  the  sub- 
ject into  their  minds  instead  of  getting  them  to  form  their  own  from 
his  materials.  If  he  be  the  slave  of  rules,  his  instruction  will  be  dry 
and  pedantic— a  skeleton  instead  of  a  living  frame,  destitute  of  any 
human  interest.  In  all  these  cases  the  teacher  gives  his  lesson  with- 
out intelligence  or  common  sense — does  not  address  the  children  in 
a  natural  manner^  is  not  really  in  conversation  with  them. 

The  .child's  mind  must  be  active  throughout  the  lesson ;  whatever 
prevents  this  is  a  fault  in  teaching.  A  lesson  should,  therefore,  not 
be  given  by  direct  address,  or  in  the  form  of  a  lecture ;  for  whilst 
this  communicates  ample  materials  for  thought,  it  gives  the  class  no 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  minds  on  what  is  communicated. 
Accordingly,  attention  is  never  sustained  in  this  way.  A  feult  of  an 
opposite  kind,  and  not  less  common,  is  too  exclusive  questioning. 
This  gives  the  class  ample  opportunity  for  thinking,  but  communi- 
cates no  materials  for  thought.  The  children  are  addressed  as  if  they 
were  undergoing  examination,  which  is  in  no  respect  the  ideal  of  a 
school  lesson.  A  very  few  questions  given  in  this  spirit  exhaust  their 
attention.  We  must  preserve  a  medium  between  these  two  extremes. 
We  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  make  our  lessons  literally  a  conversa- 
tion. To  this  there  are  two  parties,  standing  for  a  time  on  the  same 
level,  mutually  supporting  and  sympathizing  with  each  other,  the 
obligation  to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak  being  the  same  on  both.  Ex- 
clusive lecturing  or  exclusive  questioning  places  a  gap  between  the 
teacher  and  the  children,  which  bars  their  mutual  support  and  sym- 
pathy. A  successful  lesson  exhibits  direct  communication  of  facts 
and  questioning  intermingled.  What  the  child  can  discover  for  him- 
self, he  should  by  no  means  be  told;  but  he  cannot  discover  every- 
thing.    It  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  the  misapprehension  of  a  sound 
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rule  to  act  as  if  he  could.  In  almost  all  lessons  beyond  the  very 
earliest  series,  the  groundwork  of  instruction  will  have  to  be  commu- 
nicated. This  must  be  done  by  graphic  description.  The  art  of  the 
teacher  is  shown  iii  communicating  no  more  than  what  is  indispen- 
sable, and  in  communicating  it  as  materials  out  of  which  the  children 
are  to  form  their  own  thoughts  under  hjs  guidance.  This  communi- 
cation should  never  be  long,  and  it  is  never  necessary  that  it  should 
be  long  on  any  one  topic  There  are  always  at  hand  familiar  analo- 
gies, by  means  of  which  the  aid  of  the  children  may  be  called  in, 
either  to  initiate  or  to  complete  the  description.  The  teacher  should 
be  careful  to  encourage  spontaneous  action  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  listening  to  what  they  have  to  say;  and  even  when  their 
answers  are  only  partially  right,  by  accepting  with  approval  the 
amount  of  truth  which  may  be  in  them,  and  expanding  that  with  the 
help  of  the  class,  or  the  pupil  himself,  till  it  reach  the  full  truth  of 
the  case. 

The  intellectual  feature  in  a  lesson  which,  beyond  all  others  makes 
it  attractive,  b  happy  illustration.  To  be  successful  this  must  be 
apposite,  t.  e.,  bearing  directly  on  the  point  to  be  illustrated,  clearly 
put  so  that  it  may  be  really  an  illustration  and  interesting,  i.  ^.,  drawn 
from  some  case  falling  within  the  sympathies  of  the  children.  Illus- 
tration is  of  two  kinds,  verbal  and  pictorial. 

Verbal  illustration  must  be  distinguished  from  explanation.  "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap ;  *'  this  is  explained  when 
it  is  said  to  mean  that  a  man  will  reap  the  consequences  of  his  own 
actions,  and  that  these  consequences  will  correspond  to  the  actions. 
It  is  illustrated  by  tracing  the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  who 
sows  his  seed  of  wheat  or  corn,  expecting  that  in  the  spring  his  crop 
will  be  of  wheat  or  corn.  A  teacher  in  giving  a  lesson  on  the  sugar- 
cane had  occasion  to  use  the  word  impurities  to  denote  chips  of  cane, 
dust,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  skimmed  off  in  boiling  down  the  sugar- 
cane. She  just  told  the  children  that  a  great  deal  of  straw  and  dust 
mingled  with  the  juice  and  that  these  impurities  had  to  be  taken  off. 
Another  approached  this  word  in  a  different  way ;  she  referred  them 
to  what  they  had  seen  at  home  in  the  making  of  jelly.  Another 
referred  them  to  the  straining  of  milk  ;  another  spoke  of  turbid  water, 
which  becomes  clear  when  allowed  to  be  still.  The  first  process  is 
one  of  explanation^  the  other  three  are  iliusirations.  Explanation 
appeals  to  the  understanding  alone  ;  it  is  by  illustration  alone,  which 
appeals  to  the  observation,  that  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  child's 
mind. 
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Illustration  serves  the  purpose  of  definition.  If  a  child  is  asked, 
What  b  a  good  boy  ?  be  answers  that  it  is  one  who  does  not  lie,  or 
who  obeys  his  parents,  or  who  loves  God.  His  niind  naturally  turns 
to  the  concrete,  for  he  has  experience  of  that.  Definitions  are  fi-om 
their  nature  abstract ;  standing  alone,  they  have  no  meaning  to  the 
child.  They  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  teaching,  bu^  the  teacher 
must  observe  for  himself  when  his  class  is  capable  of  any  particular 
definition  ;  and  he  will  give  it,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  but 
towards  the  end,  after  illustration. 

The  degree  of  impression  made  by  a  lesson,  in  so  far  as  that  is 
influenced  by  the  manner  of  giving  it»  depends  on  two  circumstances. 
On  the  one  hand  the  successive  topics  must  be  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated,  and  dwelt  upon  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the 
child's  mind  to  grasp  them.  It  is  a  frequent  fault  in  lessons  to  in- 
troduce topics,  apparendy  only  for  the  sake  of  learning  them,  or  to 
pass  from  topic  to  topic,  in  a  way  which  leave  the  children  unaware 
when  a  new  one  has  been  introduced.  It  is  impossible  that  lessons 
so  destitute  of  character  can  make  any  lasting  impression.  The 
teacher  should  advert  to  nothing  which  he  cannot  press  home  by 
illustration.  * 

The  other  means  for  making  a  lesson  impressive  is  repetition.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  lesson  is  generally  devoted  to  a  recapitulation 
of  the  leading  \points ;  but  opportunities  for  incidental  repetition 
continually  occur  in  the  course  of  the  lesson  itself.  Repetition  is 
essential  to  the  whole  of  the  elementary  teaching  ;  every  fact  com- 
municated should  be  repeated  more  than  once  in  one  form  or  an- 
other; and  nothing  should  be  told  that  is  not  worthy  of  this  frequent 
repetition.  There  are  two  ways  of  repeating ;  the  direct  and  the* 
indirect.  Both  are  necessary.  In  the  former  the  thing  is  repeated  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  it  was  before  comfnunicated ;  the  design 
being  merely  to  impress  the  memory.  In  the  latter  the  thing  is  re- 
peated in  another  form ;  the  class  are  got  to  express  from  one  point 
of  view  what  was  communicated  from  another.  Besides  appealing 
.  to  the  memory  this  process  exercises  the  minds  of  the  class ;  it  is,  in 
great  part,  the  educating  process  in  every  lesson.  The  tact  of  the 
teacher  has  great  room  to  show  itself  in  this  indirect  repetition. 

"  What  are  the  children  likely  to  carry  away  of  this  lesson  ?"  is  a 
question  the  teacher  should  always  be  putting  to  himself.  It  is  the 
ultmate  test  of  a  lesson ;  for  they  will  carry  away  what  they  have 
been  told  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  interested  and  their  minds 
have  been  exercised. 
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Hormal  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  President  of  the  Normal  College, 
New  York  City. 

[A  lecture  b«fori  the  New  York  City  teachers,  reported  by  Miss  E.  L.  Benedict] 
SALIENT  POINTS. 

In  every  lesson  there  are  certain  salient  points  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
They  are  the  hinge  upon  which  the  lesson  hangs,  just  as  the  door 
hangs  upon  its  hinges. 

In  arithmetic  the  salient  points  are : 

1.  Accuracy. 

2.  Rapidity. 

THE  LAW   OF  SIMILAR  TERMS. 

In  no  subject  taught  in  school  is  so  much  lost  by  making  haste  as 
in  arithmetic.  It  is  like  a  chain  made  up  of  links.^  If  one  link  is 
wanting  the  connection  is  lost.  As  an  instance,  I  met  a  pupil  on  the 
street  one  day,  and  I  inquired  how  he  was  getting  along. 

"  Vm  not  getting  along  very  weU,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  in  Profit 
and  Loss,  and  I  find  considerable  difficulty.  I  would  not,  though,  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  fi^ctions.  I  understand  Profit  and  Loss  well  enough, 
and  I  can  do  the  examples  if  there  are  no  fractions  in  them.  It  is 
the  fractions  that  bother  me." 

He  had  lost  a  link,  you  see,  when  he  was  in  fractions,  and  he  had 
been  in  trouble  ever  since. 

I  asked  him  to  add  for  me  five  sheep  and  six  men. 

"Five  sheep  and  six  men?"  he  said.  "Why,  five  and  six  are 
eleven,  eleven — .*'  There  he  stopped.  "Ah!  I  see  they  are  not 
alike  and  you  cannot  add  them." 

This  is  one  of  the  great  laws  in  arithmetic,  the  law  of  similar  terms. 
It  underlies  all  the  processes  from  addition  to  division.  Things  that 
are  alike  can  be  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  divided  ;  if  they  are 
not  alike  they  cannot  be  added,  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  links.     Be  sure  that  the  child  has  it. 

Another  is  that  when  things  are  not  alike,  they  should  be  made 
alike  if  possible.  Halves  and  quarters  are  not  alike,  but  they  can  be 
all  made  quarters,  they  then  become  similar  and  can  be  operated 
upon. 

This  law  of  similar  terms  applies  to  nearly  every  subject  in  arith- 
metic, and  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  every  step. 
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When  you  have  taught  the  simple  rules  and  simple  fractions  well, 
you  have  taught  about  all  the  arithmetic.  But  if  you  have  not  taught 
these  well,  you  will  keep  having  difficulty  in  teaching  everything, 
because  the  links  were  lost  in  the  lower  grade. 

BEGINNING    RIGHT. 

A  pupil's  taste  or  distaste  for  arithmetic  is  usually  formed  at  an 
early  age.  I  know  a  girl  with  a  splendid  pictorial  mind  ;  she  reads 
geography  and  tells  the  story,  reads  history  and  tells  the  story,  but 
she  hates  arithmetic. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  we  ought  always  to  find  out  why  it  is  so ;  as 
physicians  of  the  mind  we  ought  to  find  out  what  the  disease  is.  for 
it  is  a  disease. 

In  such  a  case  we  shall  usually  find  that  a  bad  beginning  was  made. 
The  child's  mind  revolted  from  arithmetic  because  it  was  not  pre- 
sented in  the  right  way. 

The  beginning  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  It  should 
always  be  presented  concretely. 

THE  VALUE  OF   ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic,  as  you  know,  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  The  art  is 
found  in  the  computations,  the  science  in  the  demonstrations  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  computations  are  based.  In  a  commercial 
community,  the  computations  would  be  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant, but  with  us  teachers  the  science  is  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  it  furnishes  a  means  of  training  the  mind.  It  trains  the 
reasoning  faculties. 

It  is  true  that  the  child  begins  to  reason  at  a  very  early  age.  When 
he  cries  and  his  mother  tells  him  that  Johnny  is  a  good  boy  because 
he  don't  cry,  he  reasons  that  if  he  don't  cry  he  will  be  a  good  boy, 
too.  But  this  is  all  desultory  and  unsystematic  reasoning.  When  he 
takes  up  arithmetic'  he  begins  to  reason  logically.  Our  great  pur- 
pose, therefore,  is  to  strengthen  this  faculty. 

BlfelNESS  ARITHMETIC. 

For  business  purposes  very  little  more  is  needed  than  accuracy 
and  rapidity  in  the  simple  rules.  An  old  pupil  of  mine,  who  is  now  a 
very  successful  business  man,  was  asked  the  reason  of  his  success. 
He  said  it  was  owing  altogether  to  the  fact  that  when  he  first  entered 
the  business  he  was  able  to  add  up  long  columns  of  figures  rapidly 
without  making  a  mistake. 
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I  have  found  in  my  examinations  that  from  twenty*five  to  thirty  of 
the  mistakes  out  of  fifty  were  caused  by  inaccurate  work  in  the  foar 
rules.  Children  ou^t  to  be  so  drilled  upon  these  in  school,  that 
when  they  had  completed  an  operation  they  could  say,  "  I  know  it  is 
right."  A  man's  computation  Is  of  little  value  unless  he  can  say  he 
kncws  it  is  right. 

MBNTAL  FACULTIES  TO  BE  TRAINED. 

Bain  says  for  all  kinds  of  acquirement  three  things  are  necessary^ 
repetition/concentration,  and  adhesive  power  of  mind. 

Repetition  makes  up  for  weakness. 

Concentration  is  only  another  name  for  attention. 

Adhesiveness  is  the  power  by  which  Jane  will  hear,  retain  and 
reproduce,  while  Mary,  who  has  not  this  power,  lets  what  she  hears 
*•  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other." 

And  yet  Mary  may  not  have  a  bad  mind — it  needs  training. 

In  this  case  the  teacher  should  know  just  what  exercises  to  supply 
for  training  the  needed  faculties.  For  training  the  attention,  I  know 
of  no  better  exercises  than  the  circle  with  figures  placed  around  it  to 
be  added.  If  you  have  fifteen  figures  in  the  circle  it  gives  you  fifteen 
different  examples  to  add. 

REMARKS. 

In  arithmetic  you  have  a  long  line  of  communication  to  keep  open. 
If  the  whole  line  is  not  kept  open,  from  notation  up,  there  will  be 
failures  in  the  highest  class.  I  would  recommend  that  every  example 
be  so  constructed  ab  to  take  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  preceding^ 
operations. 

All  punishment  for  failures  in  arithmetic  are  atrocious.  The  wise 
way  with  a  child  that  does  not  get  along  well  is  to  present  the  subject 
in  small  doses  and  sugar-coated.  Use  bright  colors  and  concrete 
forms,  appealing  to  the  picture-making  faculty  of  the  mind.  You 
can  begin  with  small  doses  and  increase  from*  day  to  day. —  The 
School  Journal, 

The  School. 

The  following  twelve  propositions  were  used  by  Principal  Thos.  B. 
Lovell,  of  Attica  Union  School,  at  the  Wyoming  County  Institute  in 
September : 

I.  The  ideal  school  is  a  place  where  every  pupil  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  trained  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 
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Remarks. — Pupil  must  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  himself  in  all 
that  makes  a  man.  Pupib  differ  in  a^i^e,  home  influences,  hereditary 
powers.  Advancement  in  all  that  makes  a  man  will  not  be  the  same 
fai  all  cases.     Pupils  differ  in  mental,  moral  and  physical  power. 

II.  "  School  is  a  place  where  the  mental  fibres  are  to  be  trained, 
expanded  and  strengthened."— ^Jfz^^w. 

Remarks.— Not  only  are  mental  fibres  to  be  trained,  etc.,  but  the 
moral  and  aesthetic  powers  must  be  led  to  a  better  development 
Hence, 

III.  School  is  a  place  for  a  pupil  to  make  the  most  of  his  moral 
and  aesthetic  nature. 

Remarks. --To  know  the  right  and  the  wrong,  to  do  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other,  is  an  esisential  part  of  a  pupil's  training. 
"  School  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity." — Comentus. 

IV.  That  is  a  good  school  where  the  pupil  can  be  least  governed* 
and  where  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  capabilities  of  the 
pupil  can  find  the  amplest  means  for  development. 

Remarks. — This  resi|lt  depends  upon  the  teacher.  No  inelastic 
rule  can  be  given  for  conduct  of  a  school.  To-day  the  school  is  not 
the  same  as  yesterday.  The  varying  circumstances  of  schooMife 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  skill  of  the  teacher.     Hence, 

V.  Particular  ways  of  teaching  and  different  means  of  governing 
must  be  used  in  different  schools  and  in  different  departments  of  the 
same  school. 

Remarks. — A  boy  is  a  problem,  a  question  to  be  investigated,  and 
a  teacher  does  well  who  investigates  and  finds  a  solution  for  the 
problems  in  his  school. 

VI.  That  is  the  best  teacher  for  our  schools  who,  besides  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  State,  has  a  good  self-control  and  a 
magnetic,  sympathetic  power,  which  is  at  once  a  help  in  teaching,  an 
efficient  power  in  controlling  youthful  mind,  and  a  sufficient  influence 
to  stimulate. 

Remarks. — Such  a  teacher  is  full  of  suggestions  which  awaken 
the  mind  in  respect  to  right  doing  and  mental  advancement.  Such  a 
teacher  not  only  knows  some  things,  but  knows  where  knowledge  is 
to  be  obtained.  Carlyle  says  "  the  first  principle  of  human  culture 
is  that  man  must  be  made  to  do  somewhat."  It  is  everything  to 
induce  the  pupil  to  act.  The  best  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to  the 
best  modes  of  self-culture. 

VII.  This  teaching  power  and  governing  power  belong  naturally 
to  some,  and  must  be  strengthened,  and  must  be  acquired  by  others. 

Remarks. — Teachers  are  born  and  teachers  are  made. 
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Vni.  The  study  of  mind  and  moral  forces  furnishes  an  admirable 
means  of  gaining  and  improving  this  power  to  teach  and  govern. 

IX.  The  teacher  must  possess  a  knowledge  of 
(i)  Mind  teaching  and  the  mind  taught. 

(2)  What  to  teach. 

(3)  How  to  teach,  or  the  power  of  adapting  the  subject-matter  to 
the  different  phases  of  the  human  mind. 

Remarks. — Some  of  the  principles  of  teaching  as  stated  by  modem 
wntersi  are  not  always  new.  Aristotle,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  said,  "  The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge  but  by 
activity."     **  The  child  must  believe  that  he  may  learn." 

Locke,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Froebel  lived  said,  "  The 
fittest  time  for  children  to  learn  anything  is  when  their  minds  are  in 
tune  and  well-disposed  to  it." 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  mind  to  the  teacher  is  beyond 
comprehension,  because  it  gives  him  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument 
he  uses,  thus  a  knowledge  of  himself.  It  gives  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  mental  growth,  and  he  can  adapt  his  instruction  to  the 
different  phases  of  the  pupil's  mind.  Hence,  he  is  better  able  to 
understand  the  common  direction  in  the  following  proposition  : 

X.  In  the  cultivation  of  mind  the  order  of  nature  must  be  followed. 

XI.  The  following  table  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  is 
taken  from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton. 

1.  Presentative. 

a.  External,  preception. 

b.  Internal,  self-consciousness. 

2.  Conservative,  memory. 

3.  Reproductive. 

a.  Without  will,  suggestion. 

b.  With  will.  Reminiscence. 

4.  Representative,  imagination. 

5.  Elaborative.  comparison. 

XII.  That  is  the  best  form  of  school  government  in  which  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  control  himself. 

Remarks. — To  will  to  give  his  attention  to  his  daily  task  is  indeed 
a  high  attainment.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  help 
the  pupil  strengthen  this  will-power  and  get  control  of  his  ability  to 
give  attention  to  his  immediate  dudes,— Edtuationa/  Gazette, 


Who  Wrote  the  Most? — Warren  wrote  "  Now  and  Then"  ; 
Bulwer  wrote  "  Night  and  Morning  "  ;  and  EMckens  wrote  **  All  the 
Year  Round." 
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How  to  Teaoh  ''Langiiage."    * 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  by  "language  teaching/'  we 
meai\  that  training  which  shall  result  in  a  ready  and  correct  use  of 
language.  She  must  also  rem^ber  that  language  is  used  in  two 
ways  only:  orally  and  in  writing.  Remembering  also  that  children 
learn  to  talk  by  talking  and  to  write  by  writing,  she  is  prepared  to 
take  the  first  step  in  language  teaching  intelligently.   . 

ist.  Give  the  pupils  something  to  talk  about.  Tell  them  a  good 
story  and  then  let  them,  in  turn,  tell  it  to  the  class.  One  pupil  can 
tell  a  little  of  it,  and  another  may  then  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  until 
a  third  is  ready  to  assist.  In  this  way  half  a  dozen,  and  even  more 
pupils  may  take  part  in  telling  the  same  story. 

Other  stories  can  be  added  from  day  to  day  until  a  sufficient  stock 
has  accumulated  for  ordinary  use.  A  list  of  these  stories  should  be 
written  upon  the  blackboard. 

Daily,  or  whenever  the  pupils  are  weary  of  any  exercise,  let  the 
teacher  say,  **  Now,  children,  let  us  tell  stories.  We  will  tell  the 
story  about  the  'monkey.'"  Ned  and  Annie  and  George  tell  this 
story  in  their  own  simple  language.  "  Now,  who  will  tell  the  story 
about  our  dog,  Carlo  ? ' '  Three  or  four  other  children  take  part  in 
this  story.  And  so  the  story-telling  goes  on  until  it  is  time  to  resume 
the  usual  class  exerdses. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  these  stories  in  their  own 
words.  Few,  if  any  corrections  should  be  made  until  the  story  has 
been  fully  told.  Then  the  teacher  asks  if  any  one  has  noticed  a  mis- 
take. Such  mistakes  as  have  been  noticed  will  be  commented  upon 
by  the  teacher,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  will  feel  perfecdy 
free  to  "take  a  hand"  in  the  story-telling  whenever  they  have  a 
chance.  The  teacher  should  remember  that  most  of  the  mistakes 
will  disappear  as  the  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  talking. 

These  stories  should  be  io/d  and  not  re€ui  to  the  pupils,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  teacher.  Young  children  are  very  likely  to  catch  the 
words  of  the  book,  and  whenever  they  do  so  the  story-telling,  as  a 
language  lesson,  is  of  little  value. 

When  the  children  are  old  enough  to  write,  these  stories  can  be 
written  upon  the  slates.  Thus  they  may  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
written  language.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  express  themselves 
in  writing  just  as  they  have  expressed  themselves  in  telling  the  story 
orally.     Moreover,  the  teacher  should  neither  talk  herself  nor  allow 
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anyone  else  to  talk  while  the  writing  is  going  on.  She  may  walk 
quietly  among  the  scholars  as  they  write  and  may  take  note  of  such 
errors  as  she  would  like  to  comment  upon  before  the  whole  class,  but 
the  pupib  should  have  at  least  ten  minutes  of  uninterrupted  dme 
for  writing. 

The  work  thus  briefly  outlined  should  be  carried  on  for  four  or  five 
years,  the  stories  being  adapted  to  the  ages  or  capacities  of  the  pupils. 
If  it  be  true  that  children  learn  to  talk  by  talking  and  to  write  by 
'  writing,  surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  at  the  end  of  five  years 
of  such  training  they  will  express  themselves  both  readily  and  cor- 
rectly in  good  language. — PracHeal  Teacher. 


Enconragement  to  Toang  Men. 

''Never  too  old  to  learn,'*  ''Better  late  than  never."  Such  and 
similar  expressions  are  frequently  employed.  They  are  true  only  in 
part.  A  person  certainly  may  become  too  old  to  learn  some  things, 
and  he  may  also  be  too  late  for  some  purposes.  "  B^in  young," 
"Better  never  late.*'  are  improvements  which  we  would  suggest 
Here  are  some  illustrations  of  what  has  been  done  by  those  who 
began  young : 

Charles  James  Fox  was  in  Parliament  at  nineteen. 

The  great  Cromwell  left  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  eighteen. 

John  Bright  never  was  at  any  school  a  day  after  he  was  fifteen 
years  old. 

Gladstone  was  in  Parliament  at  twenty-two,  and  at  twenty-four  was 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. . 

Lord  Bacon  graduated  at  Cambridge  when  sixteen,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  at  twenty-one. 

Peel  was  in  Parliament  at  twenty-one  and  Palmerston  was  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  at  twenty-three. 

Henry  Clay  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  twenty-nine, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

John  Hampton,  after  graduating  at  Oxford,  was  a  student  at  law  in 
the  Inner  Temple  at  nineteen. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  ascended  the  throne  at  sixteen.  Before  he 
was  thirty -four  he  was  one  of  the  great  rulers  of  Europe. 

Judge  Story  was  at  Harvard  at  fifteen,  in  Congress  at  twenty-nine, 
and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  thirty-two. 


■m^ 
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Martin  Luther  had  become  largely  distinguished  at  twenty-four, 
and  at  fifty-six  had  reached  the  topmost  round  of  his  world-wide 
fame. 

Conde  conducted  a  memorable  campaign  at  seventeen,  and  at 
twenty-two  he  and  Turenne  abo  were  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
their  time. 

Webster  was  in  college  at  fifteen,  gave  earnest  of  his  great  ftiture 
before  he  was  twenty-five,  and  at  thirty  was  the  peer  of  the  ablest  in 
Congress. 

William  H.  Seward  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  twenty-one, 
at  thirty-one  was  president  of  a  State  convention,  and  at  thirty -seven 
Governor  of  New  York. 

Washington  was  a  distinguished  colonel  in  the  army  at  twenty-two, 
early  in  public  affairs  ;  commander  of  the  forces  at  forty-three,  and 
President  at  fifty-seven. 

Maurice,  of  Saxony,  died  at  thirty-two,  conceded  to  have  been  one 
of  the  profoundest  statesmen  and  one  of  the  ablest  generals  which 
Christendom  had  seen. 

Napoleon,  at  twenty-five,  commanded  the  army  of  Italy.  At  thirty 
he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals  of  all  time,  but 
one  of  the  great  law  givers  of  the  wcM-ld.  At  forty-six  he  saw 
Waterloo. — NoHonai  Educator. 


Good  Hnmor. 

There  is  probably  not  a  thoughtful  teacher  who  does  not  now  and 
then  indulge  in  reminiscences  of  his  school-boy  days  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  contrasts  and  parallels,  using  his  teachers  of  the  past 
as  the  subjects.  He  not  only  draws  these  contrasts,  but  he  also 
derives  valuable  lessons  from  them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  bases  his 
own  success  on  these  lessons  and  the  thoughts  they  suggest. 

What  each  teacher  does  for  himself  to-day  by  way  of  indulging 
in  these  reminiscences,  each  of  his  pupils,  whether  he  become  busi- 
ness man  or  teacher,  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  who  is  not  likely  thus  to  be  put  in  the  balance  and  weighed. 
All  our  actions  as  well  as  our  teachings  are  noted,  unconsciously  it 
may  be,  by  the  young  folks  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  from  day 
to  day.  We  speak  sometimes  of  forming  character,  and  some  en- 
thusiasts hold  that  up  as  the  chief  work  in  directing  the  child-mind. 
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The  troth  is  we  are  unconsciously  forming  character  all  the  while  by 
our  manner  before  the  child,  and  in  a  very  much  more  effective  way 
than  is  done  by  all  the  precepts  we  may  instil  or  the  formal  methods 
we  may  pursue.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of  lower  grade 
schqpls  but  also  in  the  higher,  unless  a  man's  ecc^itridties  be  so 
great  as  to  make  him  the  butt  for  ridicule. 

Let  a  teacher,  whatever  his  professional  position,  be  polite  and 
affable,  and  his  pupils  will  not  only  grow  to  belike  him  but  they  will 
also  be  very  much  more  observant  of  the  lack  of  these  qualities  both 
in  the  school  and  in  the  home.  Let  the  teacher  be  of  good  humor, 
and  he  will  find  his  good  quality  so  contagious  that  questions  of  dis- 
cipline will  almost  or  wholly  disappear.  Cheerfulness  is  better  than 
medicine  not  only  in  the  sick  room  but  in  the  school  room  as  well, 
and  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  govern  his  scho(4  on  this  principle 
will  find  that  the  work  and  hardship  of  government  will  be  but 
slight. 

Be  good-natured  and  cheerful,  then.  Why  should  the  lives  of 
little  children  ever  be  made  sad  by  the  presence  of  dyspeptic  grum- 
blers ?  Thorough  scholarship  and  excellence  of  character  are  right 
in  their  way.  but  what  is  of  highest  importance  is  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance and  an  even  temper.  Change  your  scoldings,  my  friend,  to 
commendation  if  possible.  No  matter  how  rough  the  world  may  be 
to  you,  keep  that  rough  side  hidden  from  the  innocent  children,  and 
see  that  their  lives  are  cheerful  and  happy,  as  God  meant  them  to 
be.  You  will  sit  down  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  in  the  silence 
of  your  chamber,  and  as  the  memories  of  the  by-gone  float  before 
your  dimmed  vision,  thank  God  that  you  find  no  scenes  presented 
that  you  would  have  blotted  out  and  no  thoughtless  or  impatient 
words  recalled  that  you  would  wish  silenced  forever. — EducaHanal 
News. 


Self-Endeavor. 


It  is  far  better  to  teach  pupils  to  help  themselves  than  to  do  every 
thing  for  them.  Suppose  a  beggar  comes  to  the  door,  it's  a  mercy 
to  make  him  earn  his  dinner ;  it's  a  sin  to  give  him  anything  in 
charity,  unless  he  is  so  utterly  disabled  that  he  cannot  work.  An 
eloquent  clergyman  last  Sunday  said:  ''Better  far  this  free  wide 
world  of  self-endeavor  than  any  pampered  world  of  ready-mades 
with  its  attendant  penalties."     A  pupil  asks  a  teacher  for  help,  he 
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is  sent  away  with  the  ability  to  help  himself.  A  young:  man  start- 
va^  out  with  a  spirit  of  robust,  successful  young  manhood  in  him, 
asks  only  for  a  place.  When  he  gets  it,  he  is  where  Archimedes 
wanted  to  place  his  lever,  when  he  said:  '*Give  me  where  I  may 
stand,  and  I  will  move  the  world."  Every  successful  man  stands 
here,  and  every  successful  man  does  move  the  world  a  little. 

What  is  teaching  ?  is  a  question  so  recently  asked  that  there  has 
not  been  time  to  answer  it,  but  the  little  we  know  about  it  may  be 
expressed  in  the  Sentences :  Causing  another  to  know,  the  putting 
the  mind  into  stuh  relation  to  truth  thai  it  can  be  self-discovered  by 
the  learner.  When  our  great  American  naturalist  told  the  youqg 
man  to  look  at  his  fish  and  tell  what  he  saw,  and  kept  him  looking 
for  da3rs,  until  he  saw  what  he  wanted  him  to  see,  he  was  exerting  his 
power  as  a  teacher,  for  the  skillful  man  knew  exactly  where  to  direct 
the  attention  of  his  pupil.  He  could  have  told  his  student  in  a 
minute,  but  the  three  days  were  well  spent  in  causing  him  to  find  out 
for  himself.  There  is  not  in  our  world  a  grander  work  in  which  a 
human  being  can  engage  than  this  very  work  of  causing  others  to 
know;  in  bringing  another's  mind  into  such  relation  to  truth  that  he 
is  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  the  discovery  of  it  for  himself.  The 
science  and  method  of  this  work  is  to  engage  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  thinkers  during  the  coming  generation,  and  man  will  be 
uplifted  thereby  as  never  before.  The  statement  of  some  of  what  this 
method  will  be  is  indicated  in  a  sentence  from  Emerson,  in  which  he 
sa3rs  that  "  there  is  a  time  in  every  man's  education  when  he  arrives 
at  the  conviction  that  he  must  take  himself,  for  better  or  for  worse,  as 
his  portion  ;  that,  though  the  wide  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel 
of  nourishing  corn  can  come  to  him  but  through  his  toil  bestowed 
on  that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  him  to  till." — School  Journal. 


Illominated  History. 

Illuminated  history,  as  taught  in  the  Keith  School,  Chicago,  is  inter- 
esting. Almost  every  lesson  in  history  is  illuminated.  For  instance, 
in  learning  about  the  Pilgrims  a  map  is  drawn  of  the  southern  coast 
line  of  England  and  the  neighboring  coast  line  of  Europe,  of  Cape 
Cod  and  Eastern  Massachusetts,  with  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Then  the  pupil  begins  the  recitation  of  the  reason  why  the  Puritans 
left  England,  and  by  means  of  arrows  indicates  the  voyage  to  Hoi- 
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land ;  another  recites  upon  their  experiences  at  Holland  and  indicates 
the  western  voyage,  having  one  vessel  put  back  into  the  English 
port,  while  the  other  goes  on  and  rounds  Cape  Cod ;  another  pictures 
on  a  new  and  larger  map  Plymouth  Rock,  a  log-house,  a  meeting- 
house, a  graveyard,  etc.  Thus  the  pupils  illuminate  whatever  they 
learn  of  history.  The  effect  upon  their  skill  in  rapid  draughting  is  as 
great  as  in  quickening  the  interest  in  the  historical  facts  learned- 
The  pupils  frequendy  get  so  much  interested  in  the  customs  of  the 
people  about  whom  they  study  that  they  go  much  &rther  than  the 
teadher  requires — as,  for  instance,  we  saw  a  log-house  cut  from  paste- 
board and  put  together  by  a  Chicago  youth,  in  remarkable  style,  after 
his  study  of  the  landing  and  early  experiences  of  the  Pilgrims. — 
EducoHimal  Gazette, 


Effect  of  Eleotrio  Light  on  Books. 

The  Revue  IntemaHanal  de  V  Electricite  observes  that  Professor 
Wiesner,  of  Vienna,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  discoloration  of  books 
in  the  Technical  School  library,  due  to  the  use  of  the  electric  light. 
A  large  number  of  the  works  have  become  very  yellow,  and  the 
director  of  the  school  requested  Professor  Wiesner  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  discoloration  is  due  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  paper  containing  ligneotis  substancte,  such 
as  wood,  straw,  and  jute.  When  the  lignine  is  removed  by  chemical 
means,  the  effect  is  not  produced.  The  yellowing  is  said  to  be  due 
to  a  phenomenon  of  oxidation.  Ordinary  dispersed  daylight  exerts 
very  slight  action,  especially  in  a  dry  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arc  electric  light  and  all  intense,  luminous  sources  emit  numerous 
refrangible  rays,  and  these  favor  the  yellowing.  The  same  process 
of  yellowing  we  know  takes  place  when  papers,  bleached  with  certain 
substances,  are  exposed  to  strong  sunlight. — Scientific  American, 


I. — Things  to  do. — Speak  distinctly,  with  good  articulation. 
Cultivate  a  well- modulated  and  pleasant  voice.  Preserve  a  buoyant, 
joyous  disposition.  Be  polite  to  scholars,  as  well  as  others,  in  the 
school-room  and  under  all  circumstances.  Be  self-possessed.  Be 
exacting  and  firm,  but  kind.  Remember  that  courage,  vigor,  ded- 
sion  and  sound  judgment  are  the  qualities  needed  by  the  teacher  as 
by  all  executive  officers.    Be  patient.     Be  unassuming.     Be  energetic 
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Stimulate  and  encourage  pupils.     Impress  the  idea  that  character  is 
more  than  scholarship.     Develop  moral  energy, 

II. — Things  not  to  do. — Don't  scold.  Don't  talk  too  much. 
Avoid  ** dignity"  and  "distance."  Don't  adopt  a  sentimental  or 
joking  style;  be  straightforward.  Avoid  selfishness  Don't  find 
fault  more  than  necessary.  Avoid  cynicism.  Don't  "  fool "  with  a 
school  or  a  class,  remembering  that  a  horse  that  has  once  run  away 
^s  dangerous;  check  the  beginnings.  Don't  claim  to  be  infallible. 
Don't  worry. — N.  E,  Journal  of  Education, 


Frequent  changes  of  teachers  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  schook.  Too  often  a  teacher  who  is  doing  good  w6rk  is 
dismissed  because  of  some  little  whim  of  a  trustee  or  other  prominent 
individual  of  the  district.  School  officers  should  ^employ  teachers 
who  are  believed  to  be  fully  competent,  put  them  in  charge  of  the 
school  and  then  look  to  them  for  results.  The  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  do  the  work  in  his  or  her  own  way.  The  trustee  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  proper  results  are  obtained,  but  he  ought  not 
to  dictate  the  methods  of  work.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  better 
posted  in  this  line  than  the  trustee. — Educational  Qazette. 


Teaoh  Praotioal  Morals. 


Every  child  may  at  some  time  be  called  on  to  give  testimony,  to 
take  an  oath,  to  swear  or  affirm.  The  way  in  which  oaths  are  admin- 
istered in  many  places  is  simply  shocking,  and  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  there  is  so  much  perjury.  Every  teacher  and  every  parent 
should  make  it  a  conscientious  duty  to  instruct  the  young  on  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  this  is  a  lesson  in  practical  morals.  Whether 
called  on  to  affirm  or  swear,  the  witness  is  under  solemn  obligation 
"  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth/'  and 
what  this  means  should  be  made  very  clear  to  every  person,  no 
other  lesson  is  more  important. — National  Educator. 


Oorreoting  Oompositions. 

The  objection  will  be  made  that  correcting  all  these  manuscripts 
will  be  slavish  work  for  the  teacher.  If  these  manuscripts  were  to  be 
taken  home  by  the  teacher  and  corrected,  this  would  be  a  serious 
objection.  Teachers — faithful  teachers — now  suffer  from  over- work 
q^uite  generally.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  correct  all  the  mistakes, 
2. 
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nor  even  many  of  them  at  a  time.  The  great  point  is  io  makepupih 
always  do  their  best;  to  accept  no  careless  work.  If  this  is  done  they 
will  outgrow  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  their  mistakes 
without  ever  having  them  corrected.  Theoretically  this  would  seem 
impossible,  practically  it  will  be  found  true.  It  will  not  take  long  to 
examine  the  manuscripts  sufficiently  to  detect  careless  work,  and  this 
is  the  main  point.  The  mistakes  that  need  careful  watching  are  such 
as  ^x^  frequently  repeated  by  the  pupil,  because  such  repetition  indi-, 
cates  that  a  wrong  habit  is  being  formed.  Such  mistake^  (unless 
they  pertain  to  spelling,  the  use  of  capital  letters,  or  punctuation) 
usually  occur  in  the  pupils'  oral  language  in  the  discussions  of  the 
same  topic  in  class,  where  the  teacher  can  easily  detect  and  correct 
them.  Such  common  errors  as  the  phrase  "There  is — ,"  followed 
by  a  plural  subject,  or  the  use  of  seen  for  saw  or  done  for  did^  must 
often  be  made  the  subject  of  sharp  criticism ;  pupils — except  very 
young  pupils — will  neither  outgrow  them,  nor  will  they  overcome 
them  by  any  unconscious  process.  But  mistakes  of  this  nature  are 
fewer  than  the  teacher  will  be  at  first  disposed  to  think.  The  fact 
that  these  must  be  carefully  watched  is  no  argument  against  the  point 
that  many  mistakes  never  need  be  corrected  and  that  the  best  lan- 
guage is  that  which  least  directs  the  mind  from  the  thought  to  the 
expression. —  Thomas  M,  Balliet,  in  Educational  News, 


There  is  entirely  too  much  loose  teaching  in  these  latter  days  on 
courses  of  study,  enlirely  too  much  worthless  advice  offered,  entirely 
too  much  of  a  disposition  to  tear  down  without  building  up,  entirely 
too  much  disposition  to  criticise  what  has  been  without  offering  some 
thing  better  to  be,  entirely  too  much  theorizing  and  too  few  practical, 
tangible  results. 

Don't  let  us  be  hasty  in  either  condemning  or  revising  our  courses 
of  study  till  we  see  that  we  have  something  better  to  take  their  place. 
Weigh  well  the  advice  given,  but  if  it  offer  you  nothing  belter  than 
you  have  now,  reject  it  as  dangerous.  If  your  present  course  of 
study  gives  due  culture  to  each  of  the  mental  faculties  in  the  proper 
order  and  at  the  proper  time,  let  no  one,  especially  by  means  of  ridi- 
cule, tempt  you  to  discard  it  for  something  untried  and  unproven.  If 
your  present  course  of  study  is  not  such  as  to  meet  the  psychological 
requirements  hinted  at,  then  it  should  be  changed,  but  let  the  change 
be  governed  entirely  by  these  well-settled  principles. — Educational 
News, 
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Promotion  of  Pupils  in  Oinoinnati. 

1.  There  shall  be  no  stated  examinations  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  sereral 
grades  of  the  District  and  Intermediate  Schools,  bnt  the  pupils  in  these  grades  shall 
be  promoted  and  dassiSed  primarily  on  their  proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  course,  as  shown  by  the  teachers'  estimates  of  their  daily  work.  A  satisfactory 
standing  in  daily  work,  with  good  deportment,  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  pupils  to  do  successfully  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  in  grades  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  and  A  (not  in 
grades  H  and  G)  to  make  and  record  monthly  a  careful  estimate  of  each  pupil's  work 
in  the  several  branches  y^r  tkf  month,  and  to  average  these  recorded  estimates  twice 
a  year — in  February  and  in  June.  These  estimates  are  to  be  based  on  the  fidelity « 
and  success  with  which  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and  also  on  their,  success  in  meeting 
the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  are  employed  as  an  element  of  teaching,  and 
they  are  to  be  made  by  teachers  wiihoui  the  daily  marking  of  pupils  and  without  the 
use  of  monthly  or  other  stated  examinations  for  this  purpose. 

These  estimates  of  the  daily  success  and  progress  of  pupils  are  to  be  made  on  the 
scale  of  I  to  lo,  the  number  4  and  below  denoting  very  poor  work,  5  poor,  6  tolera- 
ble, 7  good,  8  very  good,  9  excellent,  aiid  10  perfect.  In  recording  these  estimates 
the  initial  letters  may  be  used,  or, if  preferred,  figures,  as  follows:  perfect,  Pr.  or  10; 
excellent ,  £  or  9 ;  very  good,  tr  or  8 ;  good,  G  or  7  ;  tolerable,  T  or  6 ;  poor,  P  or  5 ; 
very  poor,  P  or  4.  Any  standing  below  /*  or  4  may  be  recorded  as  a  failure  (F  or  3 
to  o).  It  is  suggested  that  the  standing  of  pupils  be  primarily  estimated  as  excellent, 
good,  or  poor,  and  then  modified,  provided  the  higher  and  lower  estimates  can  be 
readily  made. 

The  proficiency  of  pupils  in  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Music  may  be  estimated  on 
the  above  scale  twice  a  year — in  February  and  June. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Principals  to  subject  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades, 
from  time  to  time  as  they  advance  in  the  course,  to  such  oral  and  written  test  as  will 
indicate  their  proficiency  and  progress,  and  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to 
this  end  the  year's  course  in  the  several  branches  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  and 
special  review^  and  other  tests  be  instituted  as  the  classes  advance  from  one  subdivi- 
sion to  another.  The  tests  in  grades  H  and  G  should  be  chiefly  oral,  the  exceptions 
being  the  tests  of  written  exercises,  and  in  all  the  lower  grades  written  tests  should 
not  be  employed  to  determine  the  results  of  oral  instruction  outlined  in  the  syllabus, 
or  to  test  skill  in  the  several  school  arts. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  Principals  to  examine,  and,  when  necessary,  revise  the 
teachers'  monthly  estimates  of  their  pupils'  proficiency,  and  to  approve  of  the  same 
when  averaged  in  February  and  in  June.  They  shall  give  teachers  such  instruction 
and  other  assistance  in  estimating  the  proficiency  and  progress  of  their  pupils  as  will 
secure  requisite  uniformity. 

4.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  the  pupik  in  grades  F,  E,  and  D,  of  the  Dis- 
trict Schools,  whose  standing  (as  above  determined)  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Language, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Writing,  Drawing,  Music,  and  German  (if  studied),  is  good, 
very  good,  exceUent,  or  perfect  (7  and  above),  with  good  deportment,  shall  be  pro- 
moted to  the  next  higher  grade  without  examination — the  popils  in  grade  D  by  the 
Superintendent.    The  pupils  in  grades  C,  B,  and  A,  of  the  Intermediate  Schools, 
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whose  sunding  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic  (Mental  and  Written),  Gec^fraphy, 
English  Grammar,  Composition,  United  States  History  (grade  A},  Writing,  Drawing, 
Music,  and  German  (if  studied),  is  good  and  above  (7  and  above),  with  good  deport- 
ment, shall  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  without  examination — ^the  pnpils  in 
grade  A  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  High  School. 

Pupils  in  either  District  or  Intermediate  grades,  whose  standing  in  not  more  than 
three  branches  is  below  good  (or  7),  and  in  not  more  than  one  of  these  three  branches 
is  below  tolerable  (or  6),  may  be  promoted,  provided  that  all  these  lower  estimates 
are  not  in  the  daily  and  more  essential  studies;  and  provided  further  that  their  habitual 
diligence  in  study,  taken  in  connection  with  their  proficiency  in  the  other  branches, 
x;onstitute  satisfactory  evidence  that,  if  promoted,  they  will  do  successfully  the  work 
of  the  next  higher  grade.  A  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
*  making  a  general  average  of  his  standing,  but  by  his  standing  in  eeuk  of  the  several 
branches  as  above  indicated. 

The  pupils  in  grades  H  and  G  are  to  be  promoted  without  written  examinations 
and  without  monthly  estimates. 

N.  B. — In  case  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupil  is  dissatisfied  with  his  or  her  non- 
promotion,  such  pupil's  fitness  for  transfer,  shall,  on  the  application  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  be  determined  by  a  written  examination^  the  results  to  be  considered  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  pupil's  proficieiky ;  and,  in  case  the  parent  or  guardian  is 
fftill  dissatisfied,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  report  the  case,  with  all  neces- 
sary information,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


Oral  Reading. 

Oral  reading  is,  like  drawing,  painting,  speaking  and  singing,  but  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  thought.  It  resembles  in  its  phenomena  of  expression  the  act  of 
speaking  very  closely.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  this  particular.  In  oral  reading, 
the  thought  that  is  sought  to  be  expressed  comes  from  written  or  printed  sentences 
by  a  silent  conning  of  them  just  previous  to  the  act  of  reading ;  in  speaking,  the 
thought  that  seeks  expression  is  engendered  by  a  mental  act  of  one  or  more  of  the 
senses.  These  questions  occur :  Does  a  child  speak  with  proper  tone  and  emphasis 
when  he  addresses  you  in  obedience  to  his  thought  ?  Can  he  be  induced  to  read 
with  the  same  proper  tone  and  emphasis  ?  The  answer,  in  my  opinion,  is  affirmative 
to  both  questions. 

How  then  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to  secure  this  much  desired  result  ?  I  think 
this  can  be  understood  if  we  compare  the  state  of  the  child's  mind  in  the  two  acts  of 
speaking  and  reading,  one  with  the  other.  In  the  case  of  speaking  he  has  a  thought; 
he  also  has  the  motive  to  give  the  thought  to  you.  His  thought  originates  in  his 
own  mind  also,  likewise  his  motive  is  original  If  the  teacher,  by  his  method,  will 
produce  the  same  mind  condition  in  the  pupil  then  proper  oral  reading  wi.U  be  the 
result.     How  can  these  conditions  be  brought  about  ? 

In  the  first  place  the  child  must  be  given  the  power  of  conning,  so  as  to  get  the 
thought.  This  necessitates  preparatory  work  upon  the  new  word  material  in  the  ex- 
tract he  is  expected  to  read.    The  methods  of  doing  this  are  many,  and  any  intelli* 
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gent  teacher  need  be  at  no  loss  for  a  way  to  reach  it.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  how 
to  associate  a  printed  or  written  word  with  an  idea. 

In  the  second  place  the  motive  must  be  established.  This  will  establish  itself  at 
the  time  the  child  clearly  understands  what  the  teacher  desires  when  he  says,  "  Now 
Johnnie  you  may  read."  If  Johnnie  believes  that  direction  to  mean,  «  Give  me  a 
thought  yon  have  found,"  he  will  proceed  to  give  it.  If  he  understands  it  to  mean, 
*'  Repeat  those  words  glibly  without  mispronouncing  a  single  one,"  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  satisfy  his  critic. 

Now,  how  can  Johnnie  be  made  to  understand  what  you  want  ?  Not  by  preaching 
to  him  and  telling  him  he  must  read  just  as  he  talks ;  not  by  making  him  call  the 
words  over  backward  or  by  skipping  about,  not  by  putting  him  in  a  line  of  scholars 
and  allowing  them  to  watch,  and  catch  him  if  he  trips  on  a  single  syllable,  or  leaves 
out  an  insignificant  word,  or  makes  a  substitute  of  another  word  similar  in  meaning ; 
not  by  asking  him  to  make  sentences  containing  the  hard  words  in  his  lesson  till  his 
little  brain  reels  under  the  exercise. 

By  none  of  these  practices  can  he  be  led  to  understand  you  v/hen  you  ask  him  to 
read.  He  translates  what  you  say  by  what  you  do.  You  must  not  accept  word  call- 
ing for  reading;  you  must  shut  him  off  every  time  he  attempts  it.  Yoa  must  not 
allow  him  to  be  downed  for  miscalling  a  word ;  you  must  express  by  your  manner 
the  real,  not  simulated  pleasure  you  feel  at  seeing  him  succeed  in  giving  a  thought 
from  a  printed  line ;  you  must  be  a  sympathbing  and  not  a  stem  critic  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  emphasis ;  you  must  not  show  him  how  to  say  it,  for  then  he  gets  the  thought 
from  you  and  not  from  the  page,  and  will  read,  associating  the  line  with  what  he 
heard  you  say ;  he  begins  his  apprenticeship  as  a  parrot.  Lastly,  you  must  not  know 
too  much  about  the  lesson  or  rather  you  must  keep  your  knowledge  in  the  back- 
ground till  the  children  have  found  all  they  can  about  it. — T.  in  Educatumal  Cou" 
rant. 


New  JournalB. 

We  have  added  to  our  exchange  list  two  more  educational  journals.  They  are  the 
youngest  in  the  sisterhood,  but  a  cursory  glance  shows  that  they  do  not  lack  maturity. 
One  comes  from  the  <*  Sunny  South,"  from  the  far  off  land  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and — of  alligators.  Its  title  is  '*  Florida  School  Journal."  It  is  published  at  Lake 
Qty,  edited  by  Professor  Henry  Merz,  endorsed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  is  filled  with  matter  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  teachers 
of  that  State. 

The  other  comes  from  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  called  the  "  Black  Hills 
Teacher,"  and  is  published  by  F.  L.  Cook,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Spearfish,  Dakota. 
It  contains  thirty-one  double  column  pages  of  reading  matter,  well  printed,  but  on 
inferior  paper,  which  the  editor  promises  to  improve,  but  adds  that  future  numbers 
will  probably  have  no  more  than  sixteen  to  twenty  pages.  This  number  contains  an 
excellent  cut  of  the  '<  Territorial  Normal  School,  Spearfish,  Dakota. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Editor's  Salutatory :  "This  Journal  will  be  pub- 
lished for  one  school  year  (ten  months),  whether  it  receives  the  encouragement  and 
upport  hoped  for  or  not.    *    *    ♦    ♦    The  Editor  has  no  thought  of  making  a  dol- 
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lar  oat  of  this  enterprise.  On  the  contnuy,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  will  lose 
several  hundred  dollars.  He  pledges  his  word,  at  any  rate,  to  put  back  into  the 
paper  every  cent  of  receipts,  taking  nothing  for  his  or  other  writers*  services.'*  Sach 
grit  most  make  its  impression  in  any  community,  and  we  fully  expect  to  find  many  a 
brilliant  gem  in  those  "  Black  Hills  "  in  the  future. 

We  present  our  compliments  to  both  these  Journals,  and  wish  them  abundant 
success. 


EDITORIAL. 

County  Superintendents  and  teachers  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Journal  such  items 
of  local  school  news  cu  do  not  legitimately  belong  to  its  Official  Department,  and  are 
likely  to  prove  of  interest  or  value  to  others  engaged  in  similar  work. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  make  the  Journal  not  only  the  organ  of  the  teachers  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  true  exponent  of  the  highest  type  of  Virginia  thought  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  we  desire  to 
make  it  distinctively  Virginian  in  character.  But,  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject, we  must  have  the  active  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  teachers.  We,  therefore,  solicit  from  all  those  whose  talents,  acquirements,  or 
positions  have  entitled  them  to  the  honor  of  leadership  amongst  us,  contributions 
upon  educational  topics  that  can  but  adorn  and  enrich  our  pages  and  give  us  the  right 
to  point,  with  honest  pride,  to  every  number  as  The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 

And  now,  friends  and  fellow-workers,  shall  we  not  have  such  contributions  ?  Will 
not  your  interest  in  the  great  cause  and  your  pride  as  Virginians  prompt  you  to  aid  us 
in  this  work  ?  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  already  have  the  promise  of  such 
help  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  highly  honored  of  our  educators,  and 
we  hope  to  lay  their  articles  before  our  readers  at  no  distant  day ;  but  many  more 
will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

Our  sister  city  across  the  James  has  recently  made  a  notable  advance  in  school- 
work,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  here.  She  has  revised  and  improved  the  cnrricu- 
lum  of  her  public  schools ;  has  restored  the  session  to  a  term  of  nine  months,  and 
has  determined  to  build  two  commodious  and  comfortable  school-houses — one  for 
each  race.  For  these  buildings  she  has  purchased  two  large  and  eligibly  located  lot^, 
thus  ensuring  to  the  pupils  ample  space  for  play  and  recreation — no  mean  consider- 
ation for  successful  schools. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Manchester  upon  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
exhibited  by  their  Council  and  School  Board,  and  trust  that  their  example  may  prove 
contagious. 

«  The  Public  School  Teachers  have  just  been  paid  off  here,  and  the  colored  teachers 
of  course  got  their  proportionate  share  of  some  1 1,775  P^^  ^^^  ^'^  October.  But  an 
examination  of  the  record  shows  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  colored  voters 
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here  paid  their  capitation  tax  for  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  colored  people 
here  paid  last  year  a  total  of  I340  towards  the  support  of  the  schools — about  half  of 
a  single  teacher's  salary." 

We  clip  the  above  from  a  Danville  letter  in  the  Richmond  Dispatch ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  two  comments : 

1.  The  writer  seems  to  have  a  notion  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  paying 
the  colored  teachers  ■<  their  proportionate  share  "  of  the  school  fund  Jor  work  dtme^ 
because  the  "  colored  voters  ''  do  not  universally  pay  their  poll  tax ;  and  the  infer- 
ence clearly  follows  that  the  colored  children  ought  not  to  be  in  the  schools. 

Of  course  every  good  citizen  ought  to  pay  his  taxes  without  regard  to  any  special 
benefit  accruing  to  himself  therefrom.  But  we  had  supposed  that  the  idea  that 
school  privileges  are  in  any  wa]^  dependent  upon  the  payment  of  taxes  had  long  ago 
been  discarded  in  Virginia.  For  the  same  reason,  all  white  children  whose  fathers 
are  dead  would  be  excluded  also. 

2.  If  I340  is  «  about  half  of  a  single  teacher's  salary/'  then  we  congratulate  the 
Danville  teachers  upon  the  liberality  of  their  Board,  and  commend  its  example  to  all 
others  in  the  State. 

This  number  of  the  Journal  is  issued  rather  earlier  than  usual,  which  we  hope 
will  be  gratifying  to  our  subscribers.  We  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  December 
number  ready  by  the  first  of  that  month,  and  thereafter  to  mail  each  number  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  its  date. 

Charts  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Virginia.    By 
Wm.  M.  Graybill,  Principal  City  Graded  Schools,  Roanoke,  Va. 

We  have  received  from  the  author  this  unique  but  clear  and  succinct  plan  for 
teaching  our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  The  two  are  printed  on  the  same 
sheet,  and  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  are  seen  at  a  glance. 

In  one  column  we  have  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  then  How  Constitu- 
ted— How  Chosen — Number — Qualifications — Term  of  Office — Place  of  Meeting — 
Time  of  Meeting — Salary — Powers  and  Duties. 

A  brief  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  each  is  appended. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  has  been  spending  some  months  with  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Erskine  Bronson,  M.  P.  P.,  in  Ottowa,  is  in  this  city  on  his  way  to 
Virginia.  He  has  been  visiting  in  Central  Ontario  also,  and  while  there  lectured  on 
topics  of  general  and  scientific  interest.  Prof.  Webster  was,  many  years  ago,  a  resi- 
dent of  Ottowa,  and  was  foremost  in  establishing  among  other  institutions  the  old 
Natural  History  Association  of  that  place,  now  known  as  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society. — New  York  School  Journal, 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  October  number  (No.  29)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
monthly,  at  fifteen  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Little  DafiydowndiUy ;  Little  Annie's  Ramble;  The  Snow 
Image ;  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pomp,  and  David  Swan»  together  with  a  simple  and 
interesting  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life.  These  stories  are  the  simplest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  beautiful^  that  Hawthorne  wrote.  This  number  of  the  River- 
side Literature  Series  is  intended  as  an  easy  Fourth  Reader. 


The  November  number  (No.  30)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  contains  James 
Russell  Lowell's  famous  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  The  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode ; 
something  from  the  "Biglow  Papers'^;  Tributes  to  Bryant,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison;  An  Indian  Summer  Revery,  and  other  poems.  This 
number  will  be  found  excellent  for  school  children  of  the  Fifth  Reader  grade. 


<<  The  Book  of  Folk  Stories,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  just  published  by  Hough< 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  contains  fifteen  of  the  most  famous  of  those  classic 
household  stories,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  not  so  much  through  books  as 
through  recital.  Mr.  Scudder  says,  in  his  preface :  *'  My  pleasant  task  has  been  to 
rewrite  them  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  read  by  children  themselves  at  an  age 
when  they  are  most  capable  of  enjoying  them." 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  this  week  Nature  Reader  :  Sea-side  and  Way- 
side^  No,  i.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Primary 
Readers  intended  to  awaken  in  young  children  a  taste  for  scientific  study,  tu  develop 
their  powers  of  attention,  and  to  encourage  thought  and  observation,  by  directing 
their  minds  to  the  living  things  that  meet  their  eyes  on  the  road-side,  at  the  seashore, 
and  about  their  homes. 

This  First  Reader  treats  of  crabs,  wasps,  spiders,  bees,  and  some  univalve  mollnsks. 
The  Second  Reader  will  treat  of  ants,  flies,  earth-worms,  beetles,  barnacles,  star  fish, 
and  dragon  flies.  The  Third  Reader  will  give  lessons  in  plant-life,  grasshoppers, 
butterflies,  and  birds.  Each  Reader  is  furnished  with  Review  Questions  sufficient  to 
cover  the  leading  facts  presented.  The  books  will  contain  numerous  illustrations 
especially  prepared  for  this  series. 


Cupples  &  Hurd,  Boston,  have  just  published  a  biography  of  Com.  M.  C.  Perry, 
by  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.  D.;  "  Letters  from  Colorado;  "  a  second  edition  of  *«  Nature 
in  Scripture; "  «*  Old  New  England  Days,"  a  story  of  True  Life;  a  new  novel  called 
«  The  Monk's  Wedding ;  "  three  fine  novels,  "  Bledisloe ;  an  International  Story," 
"  The  Last  Von  Reckenburg,"  and  "  Zorafa,"  a  love  story  of  modem  Egypt ;  also  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  a  second  volume  of  "  Thoughts,"  by 
Ivan  Panin,  and  a  new  edition  of  that  inimitable  book,  *<  RoUo's  Journey  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

Another  story  for  children,  entitled  "  Gritli's  Children  " — by  Mme.  Spyri,  whose 
children's  stories  are  so  deservedly  popular,  will  be  published  early  in  November. 
The  translation  is  by  Mrs.  Louise  Brooks.  "  Our  Party  of  Four,"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  novel  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin,  which  they  will  issue  early  in  November. 
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SeidePs  Industrial  Instruction,  translated  hf  Mus  Margaret  K.  Smith,  of  the 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School,  is  to  be  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  in  a  few 
days.  This  book  presents  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
claims  of  hand  labor  to  a  place  on  the  school  programme.  All  educators  interested 
in  the  present  discussions  concerning  industrial  education  are  sure  to  welcome  this 
timely  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 


D.  C,  Heath  &  Co.  will  issue  immediately  two  new  numbers  in  their  popular  series 
of  *<  Monographs  on  Education."  Professor  F.  C.  Woodward,  of  Woflford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  writes  on  English  in  the  Schools,  dwelling  especially  on  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  English  Grammar-Study  in  its  entire  range,  from  primary  school  to 
high  collegiate  work. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Huffcut,  of  Cornell  University,  writes  of  English  in  the  Prepara^ 
tory  Schools.  In  this  essay  the  author  presents,  as  simply  and  practically  as  possible, 
some  of  the  advanced  methods  of  teaching  English  grammar  and  composition  in  the 
secondary  schools,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who,  while 
not  giving  undivided  attention  to  the  teaching  of  English,  are  required  to  take,  charge 
of  that  subject  in  the  common  schools. 


To  OUR  Readers. — We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  readers  the  necessity 
of  subscribing  for  a  family  weekly  newspaper  of  the  6r8t  class — such,  for  instance,  as 
The  Independent,  of  New  York.  Were  we  obliged  to  select  one  publication  for 
habitual  and  careful  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  we  should  choose,  unhesi- 
tatingly, The  Independent.  It  is  a  newspaper,  magazine,  and  review,  all  in  one.  It 
is  a  religions,  a  literary,  an  educational,  a  story,  an  art,  a  scientific,  an  agricultural, 
a  financial,  and  a  political  paper  combined.  It  has  32  folio  pages  and  21  departments. 
No  matter  whsU  a  person's  religion,  politics,  or  profession  may  be,  no  matter  what  the 
age,  sex,  employment  or  condition  may  be.  The  Independent  will  prove  a  help,  an 
instructor,  an  educator.  Our  readers  can  do  no  less  than  to  send  a  postal  for  a  free 
specimen  copy,  or  for  thirty  cents  the  paper  will  be  sent  a  month,  enabling  one  to 
judge  of  its  merits  more  critically.  Its  yearly  subscription  is  I3.00,  or  two  years  for 
]^5.oo. 

Those  who  desire  to  subscribe  for  The  American  Agriculturist  as  well  as  The 
Independent  cannot  make  a  better  bargain  than  by  accepting  The  Independent's  offer 
to  send  both  papers  for  one  year  for  the  sum  of  ^3.75.  E^ch  subscriber  will  thus 
save  seventy-five  cents  on  the  two  papers.  Address,  The  Independent,  251  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


Notes. 

A  new  phase  of  the  school  question  has  arisen  in  Pittsburg.  Father  McTighe,  the 
rector  of  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  applied,  a  week  or  so  ago^  for  the 
position  of  Principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools.  No  one  has  been  able  to  question 
his  ability,  as  his  education  is  thorough  and  he  has  had  some  professional  experience 
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as  Principal  of  the  Pittsburg  Catholic  Institute,  and  was  for  some  time  also  a  profes- 
sor in  St.  Michael's  Theological  Seminary. 

The  news  of  his  candidacy  created,  it  is  said,  great  excitement  in  Protestant  dicles, 
and  many  protested  against  Superintendent  Luckey's  expressed  intention  of  granting 
a  certificate.  But  Mr.  Luckey  wisely  took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  right  under 
the  law  to  refuse  any  man  a  certificate  on  account  of  his  religion,  either  clergyman  or 
layman.  The  certificate  has  been  granted,  Father  McTighe  has  been  elected,  and 
the  school  is  now  under  his  charge. 

The  action  of  Father  McTighe  is  a  surprise,  mainly  on  account  of  its  norelty.  The 
action  of  the  protesting  citizens  is  a  surprise  because  of  their  presumption  in  suppos- 
ing that  positions  in  the  public  schools  should  be  closed  to  Catholic  clergymen  when 
the  same  positions  are  open  to  Catholic  laymen  and  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations, 
both  laymen  and  clergy.  No  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  from  Father  McTighe*s  con- 
trol of  the  school,  for  a  very  large  majority  of  his  patrons  profess  with  him  the  same 
faith. — Educational  News. 


Colonial  Colleges. — Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass 1638 

William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va 1693 

Yale,  New  Haven,  Conn 1702 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J 1746 

University  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 1749 

King's,  or  Columbia,  New  York,  N.  Y 1754 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  1 1764 

Dartmouth,  Hanover,  N.  H 1769 

Queen's  or  Rutger's,  Brunswick,  N.  J 1770 

Hampden  Sidney,  Prince  Edward  county,  Va 1775 

— Cromer* s  Historical  OuiUnts. 

Education  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  nse  the  whole  of  one's  self.  Men  are  often 
like  knives  with  many  blades;  they  know  how  to  open  one,  and  only  one;  all  the 
rest  are  buried  in  the  handle,  and  they  are  no  better  than  they  would  have  been  if 
they  had  been  made  with  but  one  blade.  Many  men  use  but  one  or  two  faculties  out 
of  the  score  with  which  they  are  endowed.  A  man  is  educated  who  knows  liow  to 
make  a  tool  of  every  faculty — how  to  open  it,  how  to  keep  it  sharp,  and  how  to  apply 
it  to  all  practical  purposes. — Henry  Ward  Beecker, 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Independent,  Dr.  Thwing  says :  "  I  have  an  increasing 
conviction  that  the  colleges  should  devote  much  more  time  to  the  matter  of  writing. 
We  know  too  well  how  small  is  the  time  now  given  to  English  composition  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  student."  The  tide  is  setting  that  way.  There  is  50  per 
cent,  more  of  composition  work  now  done  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges  than 
there  was  fifteen  years  ago.     Let  the  reform  continue. — School  Moderator, 

Recitation. — "  Why  are  you  conducting  this  recitation  ?  "  Suppose  siHne  one 
should  step  in  and  ask  this  question,  could  we  give  an  intelligent  answer  ?  We 
should  so  conduct  every  recitation  that  such  a  question  from  an  intelligent  person 
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would  be  entirely  superfluous.  The  end  of  the  recitation  should  be  so  clear  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  that  every  step  in  the  work  would  lead  in  the  direction  of  the 
end  in  view. — Indiana  School  youmal. 


Primary  Teachers. — The  good  primary  teacher  is  a  queen  among  her  small  sub- 
jects. She  is  looked  upon  as  an  epitome  of  knowledge,  and  so  indeed  she  is  for 
those  little  folks.  The  long  summer  rest  '\%  therefore  most  essential  to  her  health  of 
mind  as  well  as  body.  If  she  thinks  and  observes  (as  she  will  if  she  is  a  good 
teacher),  she  will  take  back  to  her  pupils  not  only  renewed  strength  for  her  work,  but 
a  fund  of  useful,  interesting,  and  entertaining  knowledge  that  will  help  them  and  her 
through  what  would  otherwise  be  weary  hours  of  tiresome  and  uninteresting  labor. 
It  is  the  teacher  who  takes  her  school  with  her  into  the  vacation  that  is  successful. 
She  need  not  take  the  cares,  vexations  and  anxieties  of  the  schoolroom,  but  only  her 
interest  in  her  work,  so  that  what  she  sees,  hears,  and  experiences  she  can  use  for  the 
future  good  of  her  school.  If  she  does  this  she  will  be  a  teacher  of  ideas  and  not  of 
averages.  When  children  are  taught  to  think  instead  of  to  "  pass,'*  we  will  have 
more  satisfactory  scholars. — EdmcaHonal  News. 


Education  and  Farmers. — Farmers  sometimes  complain  that  if  they  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  away  to  school  they  will  not  return  to  farm  life.  Friends,  that  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  early  training  you  give  your  children,  and  to  the  class  of  schools 
you  send  them  to.  If  a  former  is  all  the  time  complaining,  telling  how  obnoxious  it 
is  to  farm,  how  much  better  to  be  a  merchant,  lawyer,  or  anything  but  a  farmer,  and 
if  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  son's  life  he  constantly  hears  these  things,  can  you 
wonder  if  he  says  "  I  hate  the  farm  "  ?  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  farmer  praise  the 
farm,  say  the  fault  is  not  in  the  land  but  in  the  ignorance  of  the  farmer ;  let  him  give 
his  son  the  advantage  of  common  and  more  adVanced  schools  and  watch  the  result. 
*<  Train  up  thy  son  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  Teach  your  son  that  the  nation  could  not  exist  except  for  the  farm,  and  that 
there  is  no  greater  honor  than  that  of  being  a  farmer;  tell  your  daughters  that  a  true 
fanner's  wife  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  God's  creations.  Educate  your  sons  and 
daughters,  teach  them  aright,  and  they  will  not  leave  the  farm  and  the  "  old  folks  at 
home."  Give  us  intelligent,  educated  farmers,  and  then  see  how  quickly  they  will 
raise  the  morals  and  worth  of  our  beloved  nation. — Correspondent  New  England 
Farmer. 


Book  Notices. 

A  COMPLETE  GERMAN  MANUAL,  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Wesley 
C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.    Chicago :  John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co.     Price,  ^1.20. 

A  work  designed  to  furnish  in  clear  ^^^  concise  form  all  the  material  required  in 
any  of  our  high  schools  or  colleges  preparatory  to  the  reading  of  German  Liter  a- 
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ture,  or  the  conducting  of  conversation  or  correspondence  through  the  medium  of  the 
GermtA  Ungaage. 

THE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery. 
Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.    I1.25. 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  present  the  facts  of  English  History  in  a  manner  that 
shall  illustrate  the  great  law  of  national 'growth,  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
foremost  English  historians.  The  work  begins  with  the  earliest  times  and  is  brought 
down  to  the  present. 

FRO£BEL.  Materials  to  aid  a  comprehension  of  the  work  of  the  founder  of  the 
Kindergarten,  including  Froebel's  autobiography,  Payne's  lecture  on  Froebel,  etc 
128  pp.     30  cents.     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.    New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  No.  3  of  the  Reading  Circle  Library,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
want  to  get  a  good  idea  of  Frcebel  and  his  system.  The  dates  connected  with  Free- 
bel  and  the  Kindergarten  are  given ;  then  follows  his  autobiography.  To  this  is 
added  Joseph  Payne's  estimate  and  portrayal  of  Frcebel,  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
his  views. 

STORIES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY.     Compiled  and  arranged  by  James  Johonnot 

This  is  Book  III,  Part  I,  of  Appleton's  Historical  Series.  It  contains  stories  of 
discoverers,  explorers,  settlers,  orators,  warriors,  etc.,  with  several  Indian  stories  in- 
terspersed. 

In  illustration,  typography  and  binding  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN.  A  Primer.  Stickney.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
Pric^  25  cents. 

A  gem  for  the  little  ones. 

"  CHOIR  AND  CLASS."— We  are  in  receipt  of  «  Choir  and  Qass,**  a  new  singing 
book  for  choirs  and  classes,  by  S.  W.  Straub,  who  is  the  author  of  about  twenty  sing- 
ing books  of  various  kinds.  This  book  contains  about  two  hundred  pajires  of  Sacred 
Music  for  choirs,  mostly  anthems  of  inedinm  grade  of  difficulty.  They  seem  to  be 
well  adapted  to  church  use,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  available  selections.  Ameri 
can,  English  and  German  composers  of  eminence  are  represented.  It  contains  a 
sufficient  number  of  solos,  duets,  etc.  Large  type  is  used,  and  there  is  only  one 
part  on  each  staff. 

This  book  also  has  an  Elementary  Department,  containing  the  theory  of  music 
and  systematic  and  progressive  note  reading  exercises;  also  a  goodly  number  of 
pieces  for  first  and  second  terms  of  singing  schools.  For  the  use  of  Advanced  Classes, 
Conventions  and  Concerts,  there  are  a  number  of  glees,  quartets  and  sacred  and  sec- 
ular choruses.  It  contains  304  pages,  well  bound,  with  illustrated  title  and  marbled 
edges.     Price,  ^9.00  per  dozen.     S.  W.  Straub  &  Co.,  243  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PERCENTAGE  BASED  ON  REASONING.  By  H.  E. 
Slaught,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Peddis  Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Received  I'rom  Pennsylvania  School  Supply  Co.,  No.  728  Arch  street.  Philadel- 
phia.    Price,  20  cents. 

A  casual  examination  of  this  little  book  of  39  pages  gives  us  a  very  favorable  im 
pression  of  its  usefulness.    The  subject  is  very  thoroughly  treated,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  examples  and  formulae,  while  sufficient  work  is  given  to  test  the  student's 
knowledge  at  every  step.     We  commend  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  Percentage. 

VOLAPUK,  No.  3.  A  Sketch  of  the  World  Language,  invented  by  Rev.  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer.    New  York :  E.  Steiger  &  Co.    . 

Those  who  are  curious  to  examine  this  unknown  and  (to  us)  seemingly  unknow- 
able language  can  obtain  all  needed  material  by  addressing  the  publishers. 


The  Magazines. 

The  Norember  WIDE  AWAKB  Is  enriched  with  ferenl  papers  oonnecUDg  so  closely  with  some  of 
the  most  delightful  things  In  Htentare  that  both  joueg  and  old  will  alweys  keep  this  Dumber  of  the 
magaiine.  irint  oomee  Mrs.  Fr6mont's  aoooant  of  seYeral  visits  with  Hans  Andersen  in  Oopenhagen, 
entitled  **  Hans  Andersen  at  Home,"  and  ftill  of  tlie  most  aniqne  incident  and  gossip  Of  interest  as 
general,  is  Miss  Amanda  B.  Harris'  article  about  *'Tbe  Lack  of  Kdenhall,"  filled  with  all  manner  of 
legend  and  fiict  concerning  the  old  fjtiry  drlnkiog-glass  of  the  Mnsgntves.  m  famous  in  ballad  and 
storj,  and  which  is  yet  in  existence  at  Edenhall.  Lady  Bartelot,  of  the  Mnsgrave  fkraily.  gave  the 
aatbor  many  of  the  incidents,  and  a  drawing  nf  the  goblet,  and  the  t>eautiful  illastratlons  by  Garrett 
were  made  at  Edenhall.  Closely  related,  too.  to  the  world's  literature  is  the  closing  paper  of  Mar- 
garet Sidney's  series,  *' Concord ;  Her  RJgi  ways  and  Byways,"  abounding  as  it  does  with  incident 
And  reference  concerning  the  Immortals.  A  fourth  tempting  article,  **  A  Pleasant  Author,"  is  about 
the  deJightful  books  for  girls  written  by  the  English  author,  Annie  Keary.  ICdward  B.  Pa>ne  tells 
n  funny  Boston  story,  entitled  "  Bak«Kl  Beans"  and  '*  Brown  Bread,"  which  has  three  of  Kemble's 
inimitable '*  darky"  pictures.  The  Li  Kose  Blanche  stuiy,  '*  Po'-8ouls."  by  Mrs.  Oavis,  relates  the 
coming  hom»  from  the  war  of  the  boys  00  a  ISonthern  plantation.  The  serials,  *'  Roeeladies,"  **  A 
Tonng  Prinoe  of  Commerce."  and  **  The  Lost  Medicine  of  the  Utes,*'  come  to  a  close,  as  does  Mr. 
Holder's  series  *•  Wonder- Wings,"  and  MIm  Qoiney's  "Fairy-Folk  All."  *  Some  FMmons  Pets,"  by 
Miss  Lewis,  relates  to  -  Pets  in  Artist  Life."  and  has  a  dosen  or  so  delfcions  pictures.  The  poems 
are  entirely  readable:  "A  Lost  Leader,"  one  of  Susan  Coolidge's  finest;  Mrs.  A.  D  T.  Whitney's 
*-  Goldfinch,"  in  '-  bird  Talk,"  and  TbankvgiTing  piwms  by  Margaret  Bytinge  and  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

Serial  stories,  "  My  Uncle  Floriroond,"  by  Sid-  ey  Luska,  and  **  Those  Goasins  of  Mabel's,"  by  Mrs. 
John  tj^herwood,  open  in  the  next  (Dec  )  number. 

Wide  Awakb  is  12.40  a  year.    D.  Lothrop  Com|«ny,  Pnbllsben,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  NoTember,  in  addition  to  Its  selected  articles  on  Tartoos  subjects,  contains  the 
following  ^rlKinal  matter:  Dr.  Asa  Gray ,  How  to  Mount  a  bmall  feleeoope;  Footprints  of  Vanished- 
Haces— The  Troglodytee;  The  Cuckoo;  The  Composite  Family— The  Golden  Bod;  Our  Legacy  fttmi 
the  Greeks;  Stories  of  Mythology— Theseus  and  Bis  Doings;  Letter  f^om  California;  What  to  Do; 
Two  Little  Girls;  Louis  and  the  Anta;  Tbe  Doors  and  Windows  of  Character;  Composition  Writing; 
Drawing;  Questions  and  Answers ;  Musio— This  is  not  my  Home. 

SCRIBNBE'S  MAGAZINE.— A  beautifiil  botder,  printed  in  gold,  will  ornament  the  Christmas 
number.  This  ivue  will  complete  the  first  year  of  this  snccesuful  periodical.  The  fiction  will  show 
remarkable  rariety  and  strength.  All  the  stories  are  complete  in  this  number.  It  will  contain  double 
the  usual  number  of  illustrations,  erery  one  of  which  has  beeu  made  from  a  drawing  by  some  well- 
known  and  expert  artist.  The  ballad  which  Kol>ert  IamIs  Sterenson,  the  antbor  of  **Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr  Hyde,"  who  is  now  m  this  country,  will  contribute.  Is  the  first  which  he  has  erer  published.  It 
has  an  American  title—"  Ticonderoga."  The  poetry  will  be  very  richly  illustrated  fhNn  fine  imagina- 
tlTe  drawings  by  eminent  artists. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/  L,  BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[Th0  Jommal  k  tent  to  tvery  CbmUp  8ttp0nntmdeiU  and  DisMet  Oterk^  (m4  mmU  be  caf^ft^ 
prtS0ned  by  them  at  pmbUe  prcpertif  and  InuMmiCtal  to  tkdr  iuece$9ort  in  qilee.  1 


"InstruotioiiB  to  Teaohera." 

In  the  last  (October)  number  of  the  Journal  were  published 
*'  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  California."  The 
following  extract  from  the  same  source,  entitled  *'  Instructions  to 
Teachers,"  furnishes  suggestions  which  teachers  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  in  California,  can  study  and  practice  most  benefi- 
cially. We  do  not  in  any  respect  ignore  or  depreciate  the  skill  and 
efficiency  of  our  own  teachers.  Doubtless  many  of  them  are  and 
have  been  doing  their  work  largely  in  harmony  with  the  **  instruc- 
tions *  *  here  referred  to.  But  such  teachers  are  most  likely  to  appre- 
ciate at  their  full  value  these  "  instructions  "  which  we  commend  to 
all  teachers  as  a  concise  and  pointed  lecture  on  the  art  of  teaching. 

1.  Teachers  will  endeavor  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
parents  and  guardians  in  order  to  secure  their  aid  and  co-operation 
and  better  understand  the  temperaments,  characteristics,  and  wants 
of  children. 

2.  Teachers  shall  daily  examine  the  lessons  of  their  various  classes 
and  make  such  special  preparation  on  them,  if  necessary,  as  not  to  be 
constantly  confined  to  the  text-book ;  and  instruct  all  their  pupils, 
without  partiality,  in  those  branches  of  school  studies  which  their 
various  classes  may  be  pursuing.  In  all  their  intercourse  with  their 
scholars  they  are  required  to  strive  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  the  great  importance  of  continued  efforts 
for  improvement  in  morals  and  manners,  and  deportment,  as  well  as 
in  useful  learning. 

3.  Teachers  should  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  if  necessary, 
by  familiar  remarks  and  illustrations ;  that  every  pupil  may  know, 
before  he  is  sent  to  his  seat,  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next 
recitation,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
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4.  Teachers  should  only  use  the  text-book  for  occasional  reference, 
and  should  not  permit  it  to  be  taken  to  the  recitation,  to  be  referred 
to  by  pupils,  except  in  cases  of  such  exercises  as  absolutely  require  it. 
They  should  assign  many  questions  of  their  own  preparing,  involving 
an  application  of  what  the  pupils  have  learned  to  the  business  of  life. 

5.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  arouse  and  fix  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class,  and  to  occupy  and  bring  into  action  as  many  of  the 
faculties  of  their  pupils  as  possible.  They  should  never  proceed  with 
the  recitation  without  the  attention  of  the  whole  class,  nor  go  round 
the  class  with  recitation  always  in  the  same  order  or  in  regular 
rotation. 

6.  Teachers  should  at  all  times  exhibit  proper  animation  them- 
selves, manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  taught ;  avoid  all 
heavy  plodding  movements,  all  formal  routine  in  teaching,  lest  the 
pupil  be  dull  and  drowsy,  and  imbibe  the  notion  that  he  studies  only 
to  recite. 


Aot  for  the  Belief  of  School  Teachers. 

An  intelligent  school  officer  writes  substantially  as  follows  : 
I  very  much  fear  that  the  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  relief 
of  school  teachers  is  proving  injurious  to  our  schools.  We  have 
several  schools  which  formerly  made  the  required  average  of  20  and 
even  25  and  30  pupils  every  month,  which  are  now  running  with  a 
much  smaller  average.  The  cause  of  this  in  a  large  measure  is  that 
there  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  are  .willing  to  get  along  with  as  little 
work  as  possible,  and  who,  therefore,  take  no  trouble  to  stir  out  and 
secure  the  attendance  of  pupils  (as  they  formerly  did),  thinking  that 
under  this  law  they  can  make  up  the  deficiency  in  succeeding  months. 
In  my  opinion,  a  requirement,  that  every  regular  (not  fractional) 
school  should  make  a  monthly  average  of  25  pupils,  would  result  in 
bringing  hundreds  of  children  into  the  schools  who  will  not  be  there 
under  existing  laws. 


Items  from  Saperintendents'  October  Beports. 

Accamac  Co. — Superintendent  Mapp  says :   Supervisors  are  lib- 
eral in  their  views  touching  the  public  schools.     New  teachers  and 
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new  school -houses  are  being  added  to  our  old  numbers  annually. 
Ninety- two  schools  are  now  in  active  operation,  with  an  enrolment 
o^  3»097-  Our  people  are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  public 
schools,  and  co  operate  with  school  officers  to  advance  the  cause  of 
public  education.     All  is  moving  on  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

Albemarle  Co, — Superintendent  Powers:  Graded  schools  in  Char- 
lottesville and  Scottsville  are  doing  well.  I  hope  soon  to  make  a 
favorable  report  of  the  work  throughout  the  county. 

Amherst  Co, — Superintendent  Richeson:  About  seventy  of  our 
schools  opened  on  the  24th  inst.,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,600  pupils. 
Of  course  this  number  will  be  greatly  increased  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  remaining  fifteen  or  twenty  schools  will  be  opened  by 
the  20th  of  November.  We  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers  this  ses- 
sion. Among  the'  number  are  two  graduates  of  the  State  Female 
Normal  School. 

Augusta  Co, — Superintendent  Jordan:   Our  schools  opened  Oc 
tober  25th,  with  a  good  attendance.     The  prospect  is  good. 

Bedford  Co. — Superintendent  Hawkins:  Everything  seems  to  be 
moving  along  smoothly.  Roll  of  Honor  for  the  whole  county  will 
be  published  in  our  educational  column  next  week. 

Caroline  Co. — Superintendent  Smith:  I  expect  to  visit  all  of  the 
schools  during  the  next  month.  Those  which  have  been  visited  are 
doing  well.  Teachers  seem  interested  in  their  work,  and  prosf)ects 
are  encouraging  for  a  successful  school  year. 

Charlotte  Co, — Superintendent  Watkins  :  In  some  localities  aver- 
ages have  been  reduced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  larger  chil- 
dren have  to  remain  at  home  for  work,  but  in  others  the  enrolment  is 
large  and  average  daily  attendance  very  good.  The  bad  weather  has 
prevented  the  Superintendent  from  visiting  schools  as  often  a$  was 
intended. 

Chesterfield  Co, —  Superintendent  Blankingship  :  Schools  have 
started  well — as  well,  I  think,  as  I  have  ever  known  them. 

EHnwiddie  Co, — Superintendent  Powell:  Schoqls  have  been  opened 
in  all  the  districts  except  in  Rowanty,  and  they  will  be  opened  No- 
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vember  ist.  A  graded  school  will  be  opened  at  the  courthouse  as, 
soon  as  the  school  building  is  completed.  Several  new  school- 
houses  have  been  erected.  Taken  altogether,  indications  are  en- 
couraging. 

Fairfax  Co, — Superintendent  Hall:  Teachers'  institutes  are  being 
held  in  each  school  district  of  the  county,  and  as  our  local  finances 
are  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition,  we  have  just  grounds  to  hope 
for  a  longer  and  more  successful  term  for  1887-8  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Gloucester  Co, — Superintendent  Hogg:  I  am  pleased  to  report 
all  my  schools  in  operation,  with  encouraging  prospects  for  a  suc- 
cessful session.  The  term  of  schoob  in  districts  Nos.  i  and  2  will 
be  six  months  ;  in  No.  3,  six  and  a  half  or  seven  months. 

Henry  Co, — Superintendent  Peyton:  Schools  are  starting  with 
every  promise  of  a  successful  year. 

Loudoun  C?.— Superintendent  Shumate:  Five  excellent  school- 
buildings  were  erected  during  vacation,  and  others  are  under  con- 
tract. The  schools  have  been  opened  with  very  little  friction,  and  the 
outlook  is  decidedly  favorable. 

Louisa  Co, — Superintendent  West:  A  high  school  was  established 
at  the  courthouse  this  session.  It  is  successful  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion. The  people  are  very  grateful.  The  school  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  material  from  which  new  teachers  will  be  selected  in  the 
future. 

Lunenburg  Cb.— Superintendent  Hardy  :  My  schools  are  pro- 
gressing well  and  are  well  attended,  considering  the  weather  of  the 
past  few  weeks. 

New  Kent  Co, — Superintendent  Taylor :  Institute  for  white  teachers 
will  be  held  December  ist  and  2d ;  for  colored  teachers,  8th  and  9th. 

Norfolk  City. — Acting  Superintendent  Jones :  We  have  a  corps  of 
excellent  teachers,  and  I  am  assured,  by  frequent  visits  and  vigilant 
observation  in  the  class-rooms,  that  the  schools  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  doing  splendid  work.  Special  effort  is  made  to  render  the 
teachers'  meetings  attractive  and  instructive.  We  have  opened  two 
8 
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night  schools  under  Messrs.  Britt  and  Simmons,  of  the  public  day 
schools,  for  the  accommodation  of  that  class  of  young  men  whose 
business  prevents  them  from  attending  the  day  schools.  These 
schools  are  conducted  upon  the  State  system,  but  all  the  expenses 
are  defrayed  by  the  city.  No  applicants  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  admitted. 

Norfolk  Co, — Superintendent  West :  Our  work  is  going  on 
smoothly  and  pleasantly.  We  have  just  completed  five  new  school- 
houses  and  have  two  others  under  contract.  Have  added  rooms  to 
three,  and  repairs  to  many.  All  of  the  new  houses,  except  one,  take 
the  place  of  old  ones,  and  are  improved  in  size,  furniture,  and  gene- 
ral appearance. 

Northampton  Co, — Superintendent  Mapp  v  Since,  the  close  of  last 
session  we  have  built  four  very  comfortable  school- houses,  and  have 
started  a  graded  school. 

Northumberland  Co, — Superintendent  Eubank  :  Our  schools  are 
all  in  operation,  and,  as  far  as  heard  from,  the  attendance  is  good. 
In  Fairfield  district  the  trustees  are  having  a  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious house  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  graded  school  which 
will  open  with  efficient  and  experienced  teachers  as  soon  as  the  house 
is  ready.  I  shall  not  relax  my  efforts  until  there  is  a  graded  school 
in  every  district  of  the  county,  under  such  management  as  will  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Nottoway  Co. — Superintendent  Sydnor:  Schools  generally  have 
opened  well ;  forty-eight  now  in  session  in  the  county. 

Page  Co, — Superintendent  Keyser :  The  graded  schools  at  Luray 
and  Milnes  opened  this  year  with  unusually  bright  prospects.  The 
out-look  for  profitable  school  work  this  year  is  good. 

Princess  Anne  Co, — Superintendent  Mears  :  We  have  opened 
thirty-three  schools,  and  will  open  two  and  probably  three  more  in  a 
few  days,  making  more  than  any  previous  year. 

Pulaski  G?. —Superintendent  Jordan  :  There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to 
erect,  in  the  near  future,  a  large  and  attractive  school-house  at  Pulaski 
city.  The  school  fund  is  to  be  largely  supplemented  by  a  corpora- 
tion levy,  or  other  means.     The  schools  are  starting  well. 
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Rockingham  Co, — Superintendent  Hulvey  :  Our  schools  generally 
are  starting  with  large  attendance. 

Scotl  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  I  completed  my  visitsjtojschools 
to-day — November  5th— having  been  out  eight  weeks.  Much  better 
work  is  being  done  this  year  than  last.  Everything  indicates  an 
improvement  upon  last  year. 

Shenandoah  Co. — Superintendent  Mclnturff :  The  county  schook 
begin  to-day,  October  31st.  Graded  schools  at  Woodstock  and 
Strasburg— each  four  teachers — have  already  completed  one  month. 
We  have  114  schools. 

Surry  Co, — Superintendent  Gilliam:  Schools  opened  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  this  year.  Six  new  houses  are  added, 
in  one  of  which  we  have  a  fine  graded  school. 

IVythe  Co, — Superintendent  HufTard :  Our  schools  are  starting  off 
favorably.  The  report  for  October  shows  an  additional  number 
opened. 


OomplaintSi  Appeals,  &o. 

According  to  the  Virginia  School  Report  of  1886.  we  have 
nearly  seven  thousand  public  schools  in  our  State.  That  lcK:aI  dis- 
agreements or  controversies  should  arise  at  points,  here  and  there,  in 
the  management  of  so  many  schools  is  to  be  expected.  And  as 
there  is  but  one  central  office  to  which  reports  or  appeals  touching 
these  matters  are  finally  made,  their  number  would  appear  some- 
what large.  But  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  our  schools 
and  the  vastly  larger  number  of  people  interested  in  them,  the  num- 
ber of  complaints  made  to  this  office  is  comparatively  small — not  one 
in  a  hundred.  This  &ct  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  a 
laudable  spirit  of  harmony,  good  will  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
official  action  prevails,  and  that  the  machinery  of  our  public  school 
system,  extensive  and  complex  as  it  is,  is  running  as  evenly  and 
smoothly  as  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Doubtless  the  larger  part 
of  the  disagreements  and  controversies  which  do  arise  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  school  matters  are  adjusted  by  the  parties 
interested,  and  hence  no  report  of  them  is  made  to  the  central  office* 
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This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  are  many  controversies  which 
can  be  much  better  settled  at  home  than  by  appealing^  to  hig^her 
authorities. 

In  not  a  few  instances  informal  appeals  are  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  touching  matters  which  are  not  legally 
subject  to  his  control.  He  is  by  law  constituted  the  chief  executive 
of  the  public  school  system;  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  school  laws 
and  regulations  be  faithfully  executed;  he  is  to  determine  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  school  laws;  he  is  to  decide  all  appeals 
from  decisions  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  when  made  in 
prescribed  form,  but  may,  at  his  discretion,  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  But  he  cannot  under  existing  laws  issue  or 
revoke  a  teacher's  certificate.  That  is  the  business  of  a  city  or 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  He  cannot  l^ally  say  that  this 
or  that  teacher  shall  or  shall  not  be  appointed,  or  that  there  shall  or 
shall  not  be  a  school  in  this  or  that  neighborhood,  simply  because 
the  law  specifically  confers  these  powers  on  other  officers. 

Where  controversies  arise  it  should  be  observed  that  the  law 
makes  it  the  duty  of  a  city  or  county  superintendent  **to  decide 
finally  all  appeals  or  complaints  concerning  the  acts  of  any  persons 
connected  with  the  school  system  within  his  bounds,  unless  the  mat- 
ters in  question  are  properly  referable  to  other  authorities ;  provided 
that  teachers  or  officers  belonging  to  the  system  shall  have  the  right 
of  appealing  from  the  decisions  of  the  cotmty  superintendent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.''  Complaints,  then,  should 
go  first  to  the  city  or  county  superintendent  of  schools.  If  appeals 
from  his  decisions  are  to  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  they  should  be  made  in  ''prescribed  form."  But  no 
form,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  heretofore  been  prescribed. 

The  following,  taken  from  a  recent  edition  of  the  school  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  will  serve  very  well  as  models: 

APPEAL  TO  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Va,, r88    . 

To Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir, — ^We  herewith  transmit  a  full  and  correct  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  of vs together  with 
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the  decision  of  the  County  Superintendent  thereon,  from  which  de- 
cision we  respectfully  appeal  for  the  following  reasons  :  \^Here  state 
the  reasons  for  making  the  appeal,'^ 

We  certify  that  the  accompanying  statements,  together  with  the 
decision  of  County  Superintendent,  are  true  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief. 


certificate  of  county  superintendent  in  appeals. 

Office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Va.,  i8S    . 

To Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir, — I  transmit  herewith  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  the 
facts  and  the  documentary  evidence  presented  to  me  in  the  case  of 

vs together  with  my  decision  thereon, 

from  which  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  State  Department. 

I  certify  that  the  accompanying  statement  is  correct  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 


County  Supervniendent  for County. 

Note.— The  above  certificate  should  be  furnished  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent in  cases  of  appeal,  when  requested  by  the  State  Superintendent. 


Text-Books  for  Indigent  Fapils. 

This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  year.  The  difficulties  presented  originate  from  the  failure  of 
some  patrons  to  supply  their  children  with  necessary  books,  and  the 
consequent  demands  upon  district  boards  to  furnish  them.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  duty  of  every  parent  or  guardian  to  see  that  his  child  or 
ward  is  promptly  supplied  with  proper  books  as  soon  as  the  teacher 
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announces  what  books  are  required.  This  should  be  done  at  the 
very  earliest  time  practicable  after  the  organization  of  the  school 
Then  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  see  that  every  pupil  in  his  or 
her  school  has  the  required  books.  Prompt  attention  should  inva- 
riably be  given  to  this.  Here  and  there  will  be  found  a  pupil  without 
books.  It  then  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  to  make  a  note  of,  and 
careful  inquiry  in  regard  to,  each  of  these  individual  cases.  If,  after 
due  investigation,  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  any  pupil  is  without 
books  on  account  of  the  indigent  circumstances  of  his  or  her  parent 
or  guardian,  let  the  facts  be  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  board, 
with  the  names  of  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  pupil,  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  the  books  needed.  The  matter  will  then  be  brought 
before  the  district  board  whose  duty  it  is — 

*'  To  decide  what  children,  wishing  to  enter  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, are  entitled,  by  reason  of  (he  poverty  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, to  receive  text-books  free  of  charge  and  to  provide  for  supply- 
ing them  accordingly."     (Sec.  62,  p.  41,  School  Law.) 

Some  have  construed  the  law,  as  given  above,  to  mean  fatherless 
children,  but  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  law  justifies  such 
a  construction.  That  the  law  intended  to  authprize  district  boards 
to  prcy^ride  books  for  children  attending  the  public  schools,  whose 
parents  or  guardians,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  books,  is  clear.  But  each  case  must  stand  on  its  merits 
before  the  board.  It  will  not  do,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  that  all 
fatherless  children  are  indigent,  nor  will  it  do  to  grant  every  applica- 
tion made  for  books.  Diligent  inquiry  by  the  teacher  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  applicant,  and  careful  consideration  upon  the  part 
of  the  district  board,  will  generally  result  in  an. equitable  distribution 
of  the  funds  expended  for  this  purpose.  It  might  be  wise  to  require 
that  every  application  be  approved  bv  the  county  superintendent. 
The  objection  to  such  a  plan  is  that  it  would  result  in  delaying  action 
by  the  district  board,  and  so  keep  pupils  out  of  books  for  a  longer 
time  than  at  present.  The  difHculties  in  the  whole  matter  are  not  so 
numerous,  nor  are  they  so  hard  to  meet,  in  cities  as  in  counties.  In 
the  former  the  circumstances  are  such  that  more  system  can  be 
readily  introduced,  and  a  blank  form  used  in  some  of  the  cities  tends 
to  correct  many  irregularities.  It  may  be  found  practicable  to  use 
something  of  this  kind  in  counties,  and  we  give  below  a  copy  of  the 
form  : 
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Public  Schools  of 

Fa.,  i88.    . 

I  hereby  make  application  for  the  following  books  : 


For  the  use  of and  I  promise  to  return 

these  books  in  good  condition  whenever    he  leaves  the  school. 

I  certify  that  I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  ;  that  I 

am  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  by  reason  of  poverty  I  am  not 
able  to  buy  the  books  required. 

[^The  Parent  or  Guardian  should  sign  here. '\ 

I  have  carefully  investigated  this  case,  and  recommend  that  the 
application  be  granted. 

Teacher, 

School, 

District. 

Approved  : 

Principal. 

Superintendent. 

Under  the  law  the  question  as  to  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  re- 
ceive books  is  to  be  settled  by  the  district  boards,  and  nothing  herein 
is  intended  either  to  interfere  with  their  authority  in  the  premises  or 
to  reflect  upon  their  management  of  the  matter.  Trustees  are  gen- 
erally more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
than  any  one  else,  and  so  they  are  better  prepared,  as  the  law  contem- 
plates, to  settle  such  cases  on  their  merits.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
the  boards  will  guard  against  abuse  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  books  for  pupils  who  are  really  entitled  to  receive  them 
under  the  law.  Superintendents  should  instruct  teachers  to  require 
of  each  parent  or  guardian,  whose  child  or  ward  is  supplied  with 
books,  an  agreement  that  the  books  shall  be  properly  cared  for  and 
returned  to  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  term,  or  sooner  if  from 
any  cause  the  child  leaves  school. 
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The  State  Female  Nonnal  School. 

In  a  report  recently  made  to  this  Department,  Prof.  Jno.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, Principal  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  says,  "  Our 
total  enrolment  to  date  is  as  follows  : 

**  Normal  School,  -  -  -  -        75 

**  School  of  Practice — Grammar  Grades,  68;  Primary 

Grades,  72,  -  -  -  -       140 

**  Total,       -  .  -  -       215 

"  Stale  students  in  Normal  School,     -  -  -  -    66 

"  State  students  in  School  of  Practice,  -  -  -    37 

"  With  the  usual  enrolment  of  new  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term,  this  will  show  an  enrolment  equal  to  that  of  previous 
sessions.'' 

This  school  has  already  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It 
has  attained  substantial  success.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance attest;s  the  popular  demand  for  such  an  institution,  and  the 
popular  appreciation  of  the  work  it  has  been,  and  is,  doing.  It  is  a 
State  institution,  and  the  first  and  only  one  established  in  Virginia 
for  the  benefit  of  our  women.  It  belongs  not  to  any  particu- 
lar locality,  but  to  the  State  at  large.  It  was  specifically  designed 
to  provide  for  the  academic  and  professional  training  of  female 
teachers  for  our  public  schools,  and  has  in  its  organization  and  man- 
agement kept  this  end  steadily  in  view.  Let  superintendents,  there- 
fore, make  known  these  facts,  and  by  increasing  the  patronage  of 
the  school  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Iteohanioal  OoUege. 

Very  favorable  accounts  have  reached  this  office  touching  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  this  important  State  institution.  The  number 
of  matriculates  the  present  session  has  reached  140.    The  discipline 
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of  the  school  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  to  be  running  smoothly,  and  the  tsfirzi  de  corps  of  the 
students  good. 


Virginia  Normal  and  OoUegiate  Institute. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Institute  held  a  meeting  as  required 
by  law  on  the  second  Thursday  of  November.  President  Langs^on 
read  before  the  Board  a  full  report  of  the  operations  and  condition 
of  the  school.  The  number  of  matriculates  so  far  is  about  iSo.  The 
main  building  is  nearing  completion.  Already  a  number  of  rooms 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to  be  occupied  by 
students  at  an  early  day.  Increased  accommodations  will  doubtless 
attract  additional  patronage  to  this  growing  State  institution. 


Persons  desiring  information  in  regard  to  the  Virginia  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Association  should  address 

Prof.  J.  A.  Earnhardt, 
Secretary^  Roanoke,  Va, 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 

WE  WlUi  BO  AIX  KIHIM  OF  BOOK  AXB  JOB  PRDfTING. 

fnclnding  Books,  Punphleta,  Catelogaet,  Oolleg*  Joaraata  and  MagasioeB,  Letter-Heada^  BIU-Haadi, 

Biu1b«m  Oardf,  Girculart,  Posters,  etc  ,  etc. 
And  aire  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONKY  than  any  estobllshment  In  the  United 
Send  for  :jamples  and  prices  BEFOBB  PLACING  0RD1SB8.    IT  WILL  PAT  TOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  A  CO., 

Mannlisctnrlng  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lrynchburg,  Va. 


Magill's   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edncatlon  for  nee  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Slate  for  the 
fborth  tim-,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  invite 
school  offlcials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  ns  on  the  HI8T0BT  subject.  We  are  also 
the  authorised  di^triboUng  sgenta  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  applications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addreaaed  direct  to  us. 
49^  Send  for  Price>List  and  DiKonnts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Vm. 


mCEEBS! 


Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  wiU 

assist  in  conducting  your  schook  in 
good,  quiet  order.  Eich  set  contains  216  large,  beauti- 
ful chromo,  excelsior,  merit,and  credit  cards^elegantly 
lithographed  in  sixty  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set,  ^i;  half  set,  108  cards,  50  cts. 
Large  set  sampler,  pretty  chromo  day  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  sup- 
plies, 20  cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  uken.  Please 
send  a  trial  order.  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren, 
Pa. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutIhc  WOR  LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 


"SHORT  quotations;^ 


By  QEOBQE  C.  HODGES,  A.  M. 

An  elegant  little  volume  of  54  pages,  containing  choice  gems  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  one  hundred  popular  authors,  selected  with  care  and  unerring  judgment, 
,and  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  For  use  in  the  school-room  it  has  few 
equals  and  no  superior.  Teachers^  Ministers,  Lawyers,  and  Doctors  are  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  it,  and  everyone  is  pleased  with  it. 

The  price  is  so  low  that  any  one  can  afford  it,    5>end  for  a  copy,  examine  it,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  your  school. 
Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  15  cents. 

W^  Special  rates  to  schools  and  dealers  ordering  in  quantities. 

Address      w.  L.  BELL,  Publisher. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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THE    INDEPENDENT. 

The  Ui^est,  The  Ablest,  The  Best,  Religious  and  Literary  Weekly  in  ihe  World. 

"  One  of  ttfe  ablest  weeklies  in  existence."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London,  Eng. 
"  The  most  influential  religious  organ  in  the  States. "—The  Spectator,  London.  Eng. 
"  Clearly  stands  in  the  fore-front  as  a  weekly  religious  magazine."— Sunday  School  Times, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prominent  features  of  The  Independeat  during  the  coming  year  will  be  promised 

Religious  and  Theological  Articles 

By  Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop  Coxe,  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Howard  Osgood,  Dr.  How- 
ard Crosby,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Huntington,  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
and  others ; 

Social  and  Political  Articles 

By  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Sumner,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely.  Pres.John  Bascom,  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
and  others ; 

Monthly  Literary  Articles 

By  Thomas  WentworthHiggmson  and  other  critical  and  literary  articles  by  Maurice  Thompson, 
Cnarles  Dudley  Warner,  James  Payn,  Andrew  Lang,  Edmund  Gosse,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  H.  H.  Boyesen  and  others; 

Poenns  and  Stories 

By  E.  C.  Stedman,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Harriett  Prescott  Spoflford. 
Julia  Schayer,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Andrew  Lang,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  and 
others,  and 

A  Short  Serial  Story  By  e.  p.  Roc. 


Three  months $  .75     One  year I3.00 

Fottrmonths i-ooi  Two  years 5.00 

Sixmonths 1.50!  Five  years xo.oo 

Can  any  one  make  a  better  investment  of  |3.oo  to  I3.00  than  one  which  will  pay 

G^     Dividends    DiirinsT    t^He    Yea.i*  ?  . 

every  intelligent  FAMILY  NEEDS  A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER.  It  is  a  necessity 
for  parents  and  children.  A  good  way  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  The  Indbpbndent  is  to 
send  30  cents  for  a  **  Trial  Trip  "  of  a  month 

SFEOIMEy  COPIES  FREE 

THE  INDEFENBSMf  ¥ilEBiCAM  AGBICDLTIIBIST 

Will  both  be  sent,  one  year  each,  to  any  person  not  a  subscriber  to  The  Indbpbndrnt  for  |3.75* 
The  regular  price  of  both  is  $4*50.  Make  remittance  to  The  Independent,  P.  O.  Box  3787, 
New  York.  No  papers  are  sent  to  subscribers  after  the  time  paid  for  has  expired.  The  Inde- 
pendent's Clubbing  List  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  asking  for  it.  Any  one  wishing  to 
subspribe  for  one  or  more  papers  or  magazines  in  connection  with  The  Independent  can  save 
mofSey  by  ordering  from  our  Club  List.    Address 

P.  0.  Bex  2787.  TEE  I1TD2PXITDS1TT,  New  TorL 


Commoa  School  Ednfaiion.  i  EDUCATION 


Teachera'  Agency 


A  MOKTHLY  MAGAZINE  DB-    A  MONTHLY  MAOAZINK  FOR    Gom^  Teachers  for 

YOTBO  TO  MBTHODS.  BDUOATORS.  G^od  Places. 

^X-OO  jEk,  •yjl.A.Jl.,  I  ^a.OO  JSk.  YJPw^J^.  '  Good  Places  for 

It  has  struck  out  a  new  path        !  VIGOROUS.       INTILU&BNT  ^^*^  Teachers. 

Systematic  Instroction  in           .^ ,   .         .                 ^          ^   *  — 

•        0-.      ..      i*?^^'*"'    .i3    S"KwS«i''R„;f«rCt?;"  Fair  Dealing.  Trustworthy. 

Eight  8erl«of^Copyright«l        J^' ^^U,  Ci^nS^^  R^ble. 

-  The  Best  Teachers^  Paper  '  ^  l!^^'^"^'^  i"  w^l'flli  J'lS"    Committer  conrtanUy  appljlng. 
I  have  ever  seen.  fore."— Wm.  T.  HAsais,  LL.D.,       Teachers  for  all  grades  needed. 

8SND  rem  SAMPLK  OOPT.  '  Concord,  MilW.  IBHD  FOt  CIRCITLAEa. 

Address,  EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President, 

liO  BronifieM  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders^  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN   STREET,    RICHMOND 


NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

AI.FRED  ITirilnI^IAMS  A  GO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  Fayetteville  Street.  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogue  and 
terms  to  teachers. 


TMTElfDIlfO  ADTEBTISl 

*  drew 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spni«e  Atreet.  New  York  Cltjr, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapers. 

Will  be  eer.t  FREE  on  AppHcatioD. 


IT    ST^ITIDS    -A.T    TSIE    HE-AJD. 
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THE  LI6HT-BDNNIII6 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  tbe  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Coqst ruction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beine  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thec^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domep 
tic"    more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  V». 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Scientific  American,             Without  the 

Journal, 

$3   20 

With  the  Journal, 

1365 

Litteirs  Living  Age, 

(» 

f< 

8  CO 

ff 

•t 

8^5 

The  Century, 

« 

M 

4  CO 

ff 

ff 

4  50 

St.  Nicholas, 

(4 

it 

3  oo 

ff 

(f 

360 

Wide  Awake, 

it 

2  50 

«f 

M 

3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

(i 

It 

4  00 

fl 

ff 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 
Hahyland, 

« 

fl 

2  00 

It 

f< 

2  50 

(i 

II 

50 

If 

If 

I  35 

Appleton's  Jounial, 

If 

If 

3  00 

ff 

<f 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

f< 

If 

5  00 

If 

ff 

5  25 

North  American  Review, 

«< 

ff 

5  00 

If 

It 

5  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 

« 

«l 

2  00 

41 

tf 

2  50 

Magazine  of  American  History 

it 

f 

ff 

5  00 

II 

ff 

5  25 

Harper's  Magazine, 

If 

If 

4  00 

11 

ff 

4  25 

Weekly, 

l« 

ff 

400 

If 

«C 

4  25 

•'         Bazar, 

ff 

ff 

4  00 

If 

ft 

4  25 

"         Young  Folks, 

If 

•f 

2  00 

fl 

II 

2   SO 

Education, 

11 

f* 

3  00 

If 

fl 

3  25 

Our  Little  Ones, 

l< 

fl 

1  50 

ff 

•  < 

2  10 

National  Journal  of  Education, 

If 

ff 

2  50 

It 

»c 

3  10 

The  American  Teacher, 

t« 

(f 

I  00 

tf 

M 

»  75 

The  Teachers*  Institute, 

ff 

ff 

I  25 

ff 

ff 

2  00 

Southern  Planter, 

ff 

fl 

I  25 

ff 

«f 

2  00 

Southwestern  Journal 

of  Education, 

<f 

ff 

I  00 

ff 

<> 

I  60 

Educational  News, 

(f 

it 

I  50 

« 

f< 

1  75 

School  Music  Journal, 

U 

ti 

ff 

If 

I  35 

Home  and  Farm, 

ff 

fl 

•  •  •  • 

«f 

tf 

«  35 

Southern  Bivouac, 

ff 

C< 

2  00 

If 

(f 

2  50 

Queries, 

ff 

«f 

I  00 

it 

« 

I  70 

New  York  School  Journal, 

fl 

If 

2  50 

ff 

f< 

2  90 

Treasure  Tr6vc, 

ft 

ff 

I  00 

•• 

ff 

I  75 

Address 

WM.  F. 

FOX, 

Editor, 

Richmond,  Va. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Box  139,  Richmond,  Va. 

SUPPL1ES,C0LLEGES,  SCHOOLS* 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEACHERS 
WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Situations  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 
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f^llec^fFER 


fasTt  40  etMM^ 


^iVACAZlNE 


^'* 


^f^  feeders  literature  of  lasting  inter- 
^f^d  value,  it  is  fully  and  beautifully®!^ 
'^i/^f rated  and  has  already  gained  a  more 
„al^/anal    circulation    exceeding^  125*000 

S  '     *c3  monthly,      r^     r^  ^    A    A.      4K    ^     /V    a.    ^ 

|^J5  CENTS^A  NUMBER-  $2^P''  A  YEAR^ 


r^ECXM  ARRANGEMENTS]^ '^^-^^^ 


l^^^cs  ScnbncTS  Sons    the  PublishcPJ  en&ble  us 
^       to  offer  5CR1BNER3  MAGAZINE  with  the 


Educational  journal  of  Virginia 


yf^Xh<t  low  com bi nation  r&te  of      joiji 
^     foP    both  .  5ENP  YOUR   ORDER  HOW- 
f^5UD5CRIFT]0,NJ  nAY  BEOir*  ATAINY 


^ 


Tr\t:- 


I 


Aadress     Bducationai  ^ournai, 

RICHMOND,  VA 


Bai  aifl. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,   Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venable'-i  First  Les^nn^ iS 

Vetiable\  Interniertidie  Ariihmetsc  j6 

Venablc's  Prriciicnl  Ariihmelic.  ,  .  .  ,  64 

Venable\   Mental  Arithmetic    .....  28 


Maury^s  Elcmetitary  Geography;. |     60 
Maury's  Revised   Manual. ,».,. .    i   sZ 

MauryVs  Kevised  Physical i   20 

Hulmes'  New  History .._,,,,,.    1  00 


lifKiki:^  wili  he  mailerl  cm  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cmnot  be  obtained 
nf  It^cal  dealer..  UNIVERSITV   PUBLISHING  CO,, 

19  Murray  street,  New  Yorft, 
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ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertisiag  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  ze  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  adTertisIng  in  newiftap^n  in  th«e  hard  timea, 

without  flrat  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  coat  from 

Gbo.  p.  Rowbu.  M  Go's  Newspaper  A  dTertiaing  Bureau, 

No  10  Spruce  street.  New  Tot  k.  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 

what  might  be  obtained  for  95.    Such  estimates  are 

I  fornished  to  all  applicants  gratis.    Send  10  cents  for 

I  170  page  pamphlet  with  list  of  newspaper  rates  and 

;  reference. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XrtabUahed  in  1887. 

8«p«rior  Balls  ot  Cbapw  and  fin,  nvaatod 

With  ilM  btflt  JMary  AHfiNfa,  f»r  CJhireAM. 


If  you  think  of  sxpeading  fl*fey  or  one 
hundred  dollars  in  adverttoing  send  as  a 
copy  of  your  advertisement,  and  we  will 
tell  you  (free  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
best  possible  investment  fbr  yon  to  make. 
Send  10  cents  for  our  170  page  psmph- 
I  let.    Address, 

I 

I  OBO.  P.  EOWBLL  *  00*8  Niwsfapke  ADTntnaie 
BuESAU,  10  Spavoi  BvusT,  Nbw  Tobk. 


Almrmu,  Tomtr  OlMte,  aid.  FMif  WarraalML 


TAHMiSvATitr, 


CatalogM  aeat  Pfm* 

r.  101 B.  M8u,  CiaoiaaaiL 


H 


flslds  are  searee,  bat  those  who  write  te 
Httoaoa kCo  . Portland,  MalB«,wf U reeeire 
firee,  fait  infomatlon  about  work  whtcb 
(  llllllll  Ibsycandcaod  liraat  bome,tbAt  will  paj» 
\A  W  Alls  tbam  from  96  to  f  25  per  day.  Rome  bare 
eamedoTcrtSOlnadaj.  Either  lex.  toook  or  eld.  CaplUl 
t  not  required.  Yoaaresurted  free.  ThoM  whostaxt  at  once 
I      are  abflolalelj  sore  of  snag  little  foitojMS.    All  is  new. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

SuppliAs  Schools,  Colleges  and  Families  with  Teachers  without  Charge. 
Aids  Teachers  to  Secure  Desirable  Positions  throughout  the  South 
and  West.    Rents  and  sells  Scliool  and  College  Property, 
Gives   Parents  and   Guardians   Information  Con- 
cerning Good  Schools. 

TESTi:M:oisri-A.ii 
From  Bey.  M.  G.  Williams,  President  Athens  Female  OoUe^ei  Athens,  Ala. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  the  Southern  Teachers'  Agency.    Those  wanting  Tesehers 
and  Teschen  wanting  places  can  do  no  better  thsn  place  their  interests  in  the  hmnds  of  the  Agency. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AOENCT, 

P.  0.  Box  410.  BIBMIBGHAM,  ALA. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Iiaw,  Medicine,  Encineerins,  and  Acriooltnre. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  I179  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 


SCFflBNER'S 
MACAZtNE 


AN  IMPORTANT 
CLUB  OFFER 


^S2L\  ^CiiHiK 


1  SCRIBNER5 

aSs.'  MAGAZINE 


^ly  f"^**^  'luiff  *  V"* 


£ 


P 


ives  its  readers  literature  of  lasting  inter. 
est  and  value,  it  is  fully  and  beautifully^ 
illustrated  and  has  already  gained  a  more 
than  national   circulation  exceeding*  123.OO0 
copies   monthly,    ^/^/^^^/c     #v/%./c^>^ 


•PRICE  25  CENTS 'A  NUMBER-  $3.^  A  YEAR^ 


<*^^?^-.i^_  fi^LJ^^-  ^ 


?.!SPECIAL  ARKANGEMEMTS 


with  fAcSSPS. 

Charle5  5cribncr!?  Jons  the  Publishers  enable  us 
to  offcp  5CRIBNER'5  MAGAZINE  with  the 


fl  Educational  journal  of  Virginia  1 

rr  At  the  low  combination  rate  of  to  in 
$  for  both.  5END  YOUR  ORDER  NOW-  ^""^ 
^5uB5CRIPTlOKy  r\KC  BEQir^  AT  A^i Y 

[}\a.a!^ss'  Educational  journal, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Box  819. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Vcnable*s  First  Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediale  Arithmetic.   36 

Venable'H  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic. 28 


Maurj's  Elementary  Geography.. I    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York« 
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ADVERTISERS  I  The  Man 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of  |wi        c    a    /J      Ml/v 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver     "00   OpenQS   mOney 

tising    in    American    ^""P^"^^  ^^^^^^^ 

by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell  i  ^Tio'^^^^v^^jSffiiikli^ 

g%      r^    *  what  might  be  obtained  for  $5-    Such  eetimatee  are 

OC    i-'O  S  ,  f^nfsbed  to  all  applicant  gratis.    Send  10  cente  for 

170  page  pamphlet  with  list  ot  newrpaper  rates  and 
Newspaper  Advertisiag  Bureau,  [  reference. 

lo  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  '         • 

Send  »  cts.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


^ 


If  yon  think  of  expending  fl*fey  or  one 
hundred  dollars  in  advertinng  send  oe  a 
copy  of  yoar  advertiaement,  and  we  wHl 
tell  you  (f^ee  of  charge)  what  will  be  the 
beet  poMible  InTeatment  for  yon  to  make. 
Bend  10  cents  fbr  oar  176  page  pamph- 
let.   Address, 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY,  i 

Xatabliahed  in  1887.  j  QSO.  P.  BOWILL   k  00*8  Nbwspapke  ADTnnnM 

Sapcrlor  B^lla  of  Oon»«r  mtf  fin.  moaatod  I  BVESAU,  10  BPtUOl  BraBBT,  NlW  TOBK. 

with  lb*  b<M  JMary  ^«HfiNf«,  for  C*tireJk«t.  * 


Sehotla,  Fmrm»,  FaOvrimt  Obnrt-koMM*.  FtM 

M  *  TifT,  Utt  B.  MSU,  CiaoiaaatL  1 1  1 1  |     1 1  Ranaoo  k  Co  .Portland,  MalBe.wfU  reedve 


m 


tntf  fait  Information  abool  work  whkh 
tbsjr  can  do.  and  li  re  al  boaie,tbat  will  mty 
them  from  f6  to  f 25  per  day.  Borne  hsTe 
camedoTortSOInadaj.  Either  mi.  roanc  or  eld.  Cifiltal 
not  required.  Yon  areMarted  free.  ThoM  who  start  at  onpe 
are  abMiolalj  sue  of  umg  little  foitnnes.    All  is  new. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

SuppliAS  Schools,  Colleges  end  Families  with  Teachers  without  Charge. 
Aids  Teachers  to  Secure  Desirable  Positions  throughout  the  South 
and  West.    Rents  and  sells  School  and  College  Property, 
Gives   Parents   and   Guardians   Information  Con- 
cerning Good  Schools. 

TESTi:M:oisri-A.ii 
From  Bey.  M.  G.  Williams,  President  Athens  Female  OoUe^ei  Athens,  Ala. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  the  Sonthem  Teachen'  Agency.    Those  wanting  Teachers 
and  Teachen  wanting  places  can  do  no  better  than  place  their  interasts  in  the  hands  of  the  Agency. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AOENCT, 

P.  0.  Box  4ia  BIBMIHGHAM,  ALA. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Isaw,  Medicine,  Encineeiinc,  and  Acrioolture. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  f  179  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 
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WORCESTER'S  edition 

Unabridged  Cis^^RTo  _of- 

DICTIONARY     iggy 

By  the  Addition  of 

A  New  Prononncing  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  12,000  peisontgcs,  and 

A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

noting  and  locating  over  20,000  places.     Containing  also 

Over  xa,5oo  New  Words,  recently  added,  together  with  a  Table  of  5,000 

Words  in  General  Use,  with  their  Synonymes, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  WOOD-CUTS  AND  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 

The  NalioDal  Standird  of  American  Liienta^e. 


Brerj  edition  of  Loncfellow,  Holmes,  Bryant, 
Inrlng,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  an- 
thon,  follows  Worcester.  "  It  present*  the  nasge 
of  all  great  Snglish  writers."  It  is  the  satbonty 
of  the  leading  Magazines  and  Newspapers  of  the 


Prom  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephana. 

**  Worcester's  Dictionary  la  the  standard  with  me.'* 

Prom  Jaa.  P.  Harrison,  M.  D..  Ual^eraity 

of  Virginia. 

*'  I  have  examined  it  with  care.    It  gives  me 

much  pli-asare  to  oommend  it  to  the  pnblic  ss  a 


country    and   of  the  National    Departments  at  ,  :;?»n"»«  t***?.'***^'**  ***  L°  *7f'^.E'*''***^  P***"?* 
Washington.  '  lfbi^>7>  <^nd  in  erery  school  in  the  country,  as  in- 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says: 
*'  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  constantly  lain  on  ' 
my  ti^Is  for  daily  use,  and  Webster's  repose  on  my  ' 
shelTes  for  occasional  consultation  *' 

The  Recognized  Aalhorily  on  Pronunciation.  | 

Worcester's  Dictionary  presents  the  sccepted 
usage  of  our  best  public  wpeakern,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  by  our  leading  orators, 
Everett,  Bumner.  I  hillips,  0<«rllel  *,  HilTard,  end 


I  dispensable  to  readers  and  stnd«>nts." 

Prom  President  Lee,  Waahiacton  and 

Lee  University. 
*■  Worcester's  Dictionary  is  tbe  anthorised  stand- 
ard of  the  UniTerslty.    Myself  and  others  oon 
nected   with  the  UniTernty,  personslly  possess 
copies  of  it  and  prefer  it  to  idl  others." 
Prom    H.  H.  Harris,  Prof,   of  Greek  aad 
Chairman  of  Paculty,  Richmond  Collie, 
'*It  lies  on  my  table  as  the  standard  for  the  rac- 
ulty  in  all  matters  within  its  scope.     A  majority 
of  rs,   I  believe,   and   certainly    myself,   prefer 


Worcester,  on  the  whole,  to  any  of  its  worthy  li- 
rals.  Tbe  improvements  in  this  edition  make  it 
still  mure  Talnable" 

Prom  Supreme  Court  of  Appeala,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

**  I  have  examined  tbe  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  iind  it  a  most  nse- 
ful  and  Taluable  work.  I  cannot  too  highly  re- 
commend it.     L.  L.  Lxwis,  Chief-Justice  of  Ya.** 


others.    Most  clergymen  and  Iswyera  use  Worces- 
ter as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

Prom  Hon.  Chas.  Sumner. 

"The  beet  authority." 

Prom  Hon.  Sdward  Everett. 

**  His  orthography  and  pronunciation  represent, 

as  flkr  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  aM>roTed  u-age  of 

our  language." 

Prom  Hon.  James  A.  Qarfield. 

'*The  most  rt>liable  standard  authority  of  the 

English  language  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken." 

*'At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860. 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

** Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Wurcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

** Resolved t  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.     They  were  passed. 
WORCESTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELL- 
ING, PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.    WORCESTER'S  DIC- 
TIONARIES were  adopted  June  1st,  i886|  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  JPhUadelphia. 
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ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Palmer's  Science  of  Education.  By  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a  Texl-book  for  Teachers.     By  Francis  D. 
Palmer,  Ph<  D-,  Principal  of  Sute  Korma!  School,  Fredona,  N.  Y.     i2ino»  340 
pp.    The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work  as  a  Science  of  Edu- 
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It  was  in  i86i.just  before  the  pall  of  war  spread  over  the  land, 
that  Mr.  Vassar  broke  the  first  clod  of  earth  from  the  site  where 
Vassar  College  was  to  be  erected. 

The  commotions  of  the  times  did  not  check  the  progress  of  the 
buildings,  and  in  less  than  five  years  the  College  was  opened. 

"It  Is  my  hope/'  said  its  founder,  'Mo  be  the  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  founding  and  perpetuating  an  institution 
which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women  what  colleges  are  accom- 
plishing for  young  men."  With  this  end  in  view,  the  newly -elected 
president,  Professor  Jewett,  was  sent  abroad  to  study  the  systems  of 
education  as  found  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

He  came  back  much  instructed,  but  convinced  that  Vassar  could 
not  prudently  accept  any  foreign  system,  but  must  work  out  one  for 
herself  independent  of  precedent. 

Vassar  opened  with  three  hundred  students,  and  the  number 
increased  rapidly.  Women  flocked  from  all  over  the  land  eager  to 
obtain  the  culture  hitherto  denied  them,  and  Matthew  Vassar  lived 
to  see  his '  generosity  richly  repaid  by  the  zeal  with  which  the  stu- 
dents embraced  their  opportunities  and  applied  themselves  to  their 
work. 

The  Vassar  of  twenty  three  years  ago  and  the  Vassar  of  to-day 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  whatever  changes  have  taken  place  have 
all  been  in  the  direction  of  progress,  for  the  various  departments, 
being  self-supporting,  have  been  constantly  added  to  and  broadened. 

Vassar  College  is  situated  on  the  suburbs  of  the  quaint  old  town 
Poughkeepsie-on-the- Hudson,  on  a  slight  elevation  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  Catskills,  the  Shawaugunks,  and  the  Hudson  High- 
lands. Its  grounds  are  extensive  and  beautiful,  embracing  two  hun- 
dred acres,  laid  off  in  walks,  drives,  and  gardens,  charmingly 
interspersed  with  glens  and  water  beds. 

The  buildings  are  spacious  and  imposing,  tasty  without  being 
magnificent,  and  comfortable  without  being  luxurious. 

The  laboratories  of  the  various  departments  of  Science,  Chemis- 
try, Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Botany  are  well 
equipped,  and  are  presided  over  by  distinguished  scientists. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory,  itself  a  most  picturesque  building, 
is  furnished  with  the  third  best  telescope  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
at  its  head  one  of  the  foremost  women  astronomers  of  the  age,  Maria 
Mitchell. 

The  department  of  Physical  Culture  is  a  special  feature.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  out-door  sports  of  tennis  and  rowing,  and  in  winter 
skating  and  coasting,  Vassar  has  always  been  provided  with  a  well^ 
furnished  gymnasium  where  regular  exercise  is  required  of  the  stu- 
dents. But  the  alumnae,  ever  on  the  alert,  expect  to  begin  very 
shortly  A  thirty  thousand  dollar  gymnasium  combining  all  the  modern 
facilities  for  physical  exercise. 

The  School  of  History  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  and 
extended,  and  its  professorship  b  held  by  a  writer  of  known  ability 
on  economic  and  historic  questions. 

The  Music  School  is  in  charge  of  a  faculty  who,  after  long  study 
at  home,  have  perfected  themselves  abroad,  and  is  provided  with  a 
circulating  library  of  music. 

The  schools  both  6f  Art  and  Music  bring  great  advantages  to 
every  student,  for  in  connection  with  these  departments  courses  of 
lectures  are  given  unfolding  the  history  of  art  and  music  respectively, 
from  their  crude  beginnings  down  to  their  present  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. Stereoscopic  illustrations  accompany  these  lectures  and  make 
them  doubly  interesting. 

Besides  these  lectures,  there  are  frequent  addresses  by  distinguished 
literary  men  from  abroad,  there  are  concerts  by  foreign  artists,  and 
every  Sabbath  sermons  are  preached  by  different  ministers  of  note. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  also  given  by  specialists  in  the  line  of  any 
of  the  important  current  topics  of  the  day. 

A  large  and  accessible  library,  a  reading-room  stored  with  the 
leading  magazines  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  a  museum  and  an 
art  gallery,  both  containing  many  specimens  of  great  value,  are  some 
of  the  many  attractions  of  the  place. 

This  cursory  sketch  of  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  Vassar 
GoUege  *may  serve  to  show  what  she  is  doing  for  the  culture  of 
woman  and  how  she  is  doing  it. 

Vassar  was  a  pioneer,  and  so  has  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome. 
She  has  had  to  confront  the  walls  of  prejudiced  conservatism,  and 
serve  as  the  target  of  newspaper  scorn  and  derision  of  the  traditional 
blue-stocking  or  female  pedant. 

While  this  has  doubtless  been  detrimental  to  Vassar,  in  that  it 
made  her  first  advances  slow  and  seemingly  uncertain,  it  has,  after 
all,  ministered  to  her  greatness,  and  served  as  a  tribute  to  her  worth; 
for  she  has  gone  bravely  onward,  winning  her  way  into  the  hearts 
and4esteem  of  the  foremost  people  of  the  land. 

But  in  the  South  there  are  yet  many  people  to  whom  the  word 
Vassar  is  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  unwomanly,  strong-minded,  and 
independent,  in  the  odious  sense  of  the  word.     This  is  hardly  to  be 
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WORCESTER'S  edition 

Unabridged  CisjO^RTO  -of- 

DICTIONARY     ^  q  q  y 

By  the  Addition  of 

A  New  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  12,000  peisonages,  and 

A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

noting  and  locating  over  20,000  places.     Containing  also 

Over  ia,50o  New  Words,  recently  added,  together  with  a  Table  of  5,000 

Words  in  General  Use,  with  their  Synonymes, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  WOOD-CUTS  AND  FULLPAGE  PLATES. 

The  NilioittI  Standard  of  American  Uieratu^c.  i  ^  J"*™  ".**»•  ^^•"'°*![  "•  ?!5^^w*-  « 

•  ^i^i        *  *     ^11       n  1  n        .        ••Woroe»t«r'»  Dictionary  to  the  BteDdard  with  me." 

Ztwj  edition  of  Longfellow,  Holmee,  Brrant,    —  ,        -.„       .  ••«v««.         *^ 

Irrlng,  Whlttler,  and  other  eminent  American  en-    ^'^^  J"-  ^-  ^^t^fP^i  ¥•  ^-  Uaiweralty 


thon,  follow*  Worceetrr.  **  It  piveenta  the  neage 
of  all  great  Kngltoh  writer*."  It  ii  the  aathonty 
of  the  leading  Magasinee  and  Newspapers  of  the 
country  and  of  the  National  Departments  at 
Waahington. 

Oliver  Woodell  Holmee  saye: 
"Worcester's  Dictionary  has  constamly  lain  on 
my  tahle  for  daily  use,  and  Webster's  repose  on  my 
riielTea  for  occasional  consultation  *' 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  Prononciation. 

Worcester's  Dictionary  presents  the  acc<>pted 
usage  of  our  best  public  Hpeakei>,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  by  our  leading  orators, 
Everett,  Sumner.  1  hiUips,  Unrflel  1,  Hillard,  and 
others.  Most  clergymen  and  lawyers  use  Worces- 
ter as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

Prom  Hon.  Chaa.  Sumner. 

"The  best  authority." 

Prom  Hon.  Rdward  Everett. 

**  His  orthography  and  pronunciation  represent, 

as  ftir  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  approved  U'S^e  of 

our  language." 

Prom  Hob.  James  A.  Qarfield. 
"The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the 
EngUsh  language  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken,' 


of  Virginia. 

"  I  have  examined  it  with  cara.  It  glw  me 
much  pleasure  to  commend  it  to  the  puMfc  aa  a 
volume  that  should  be  in  ever>-  private  and  public 
library,  and  Id  every  school  in  die  country,  as  in- 
dispensable to  readers  and  stodi^nts." 

Prom  President  Lee,  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

"Worcester's  Dictionary  to  tbe  authorized  stand- 
ard of  the  University.  Myself  and  others  con 
nected  with  the  University,  personally  poseeas 
copies  of  it  and  prefer  it  to  all  othen." 
Prom  H.  H.  Harris,  Prof,  of  Greek  and 
Chairman  of  Paculty,  Richmond  College, 

"It  lies  on  my  table  as  the  standard  for  tbe  rao- 
ulty  in  all  UMtters  within  its  scope.  A  minority 
of  rs,  I  believe,  and  certainly  myself,  prefer 
Worcester,  on  the  whole,  to  any  of  ita  worthy  ri- 
vals. Tbe  improvements  in  thto  edition  make  it 
still  more  valnable" 

Prom  Supreme  Court  of  Appeala,  Rich* 
mond,  Va. 

•*  T  have  examined  the  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  find  it  a  moat  nae- 
fnl  and  valuable  work.  I  cannot  too  highly  re- 
commend It.     L.  L.  L1WI8,  Chief-Justice  of  Va.** 


"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  i860. 
Professor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

** Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  WurcesterU  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

** Resolved f  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  i.s,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.     They  were  passed. 
WORCESTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELL- 
ING, PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.    WORCESTER'S  DIC- 
TIONARIES were  adopted  June  1st,  18864  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  BhUadeiphia. 
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Palmer's  Science  of  Education.  By  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Teachers.  By  Francis  D. 
Farmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Sute  Normal  School,  Fredona,  N.  Y.  12010,  340 
pp.  The  main  Hnes  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work  as  a  Science  of  Edu- 
cation are  new,  a!»  shown  by  the  following 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 


Introduction. 

I.  General  Considerations  of  Ekluca- 
tton  as  a  Science. 

Law,  Principle  and  Rule;  and  Science, 
Aft  and  Philosophy  distingnished. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

What  is  Education  ? 

Reflective  Consciousness. 

Unconscious  Beginnings. 

The  Mental  Faculties. 
.  General  Law  of  Mental  Development. 


n.  Special  Laws  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment. 

Laws  of  Physiological  Relations. 

Laws  of  Reflective  Consciousness. 

Native  Activity ;  Discrimination ;  Uni- 
fication ;  Correlation  and  Degradation ; 
Sequence;  Attention;  Exercise;  Limita- 
tions. 

in.  Development  of  the  Several  Fac- 
ulties. 

Cognitions,  Feelings.     Will. 


White's  Monthly  Record.  Bv  mail,  48c. 

For  recording  the  teacher's  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of 
pupils,  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the*  Cincinnati  schools.  Cap  FoKo,  24  pp. 
This  valuable  aid  enables  the  teacher  to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the  pupil's  name, 
estimates  of  the  standiujg  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire  year.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  in 
meeting  the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  are  properly  made  an  element  of 
teaching. 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies.  ^SSS:,SS^^nlL 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology),         -  $0.60 

The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary  Physiology),         -  -  .30 

Eclectic  German  Series. 

Eclectic  German  Primer,            ....  $o.ao 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader,                -            -            -  .25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader,            -            .           .  .35 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,              ...  .4a 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader,            ...  ,60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader,               ...  .7a 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers. 

McGuffey  s  Alternate  Fist  Reader,       _            -  -  I0.15 

McGufifey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  -            ^  -  .25 

McGufTey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,      _            _  -  ^5 

McGutTey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -            -  .  .40 

McGufTey's  Alternate  Fifih  Reader  (in  preparation),  >             

McGufTey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  -             

McGuffeyU  Alternate  Readers  furnish  additional  reading  where  such  reading  mat- 
ter is  desired,  alternating  with  any  series  in  use.  They  may  also  be  used  indepen- 
dently, as  a  regular  series.  The  selections  are  new,  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
clear  type  and  ample  illustrations  render  the  books  attractive,  while  the  price  is  low. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

28  Bond  St.,  Hew  Tovlu 


Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 

8  Hawl«jr  St.,  Boston. 
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Any  teacher  or  superintendent,  of  whatever  ag^e  or  standing,  could 
go  to  such  a  school  with  no  sense  of  degradation,  just  as  De  Garmo 
and  Seeley  went  to  Stoy's  famous  Lehr  Seminar  at  Halle.  If  Stan- 
ford could  be  induced  to  found,  with  his  proposed  university  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  school  outlined  like  the  one  above,  he  would  confer  upon 
his  fellow-men  a  priceless  boon.  Rich  men  are  constantly  giving 
immense  sums  to  sectarian  schools,  technical  schools,  academies  and 
colleges.  Oh,  that  some  rich  man  would  die  for  a  professional  train- 
ing school  for  teachers,— /^   JV,  Parker,  in  Science, 


Valne  and  Power  of  an  Ideal. 

A  great  part  of  the  tone  and  inspiration  of  life  comes  from  its 
ideals.  The  life  which  lacks  ideab  lacks  point  and  purpose.  We  re- 
quire a  goal  toward  which  we  may  direct  our  energies.  Upon  this 
the  main  interest  of  life  will  centre.  It  will  concentrate  our  efforts 
and  organize  our  time  and  employments. 

Few  men  are  utterly  without  ideality.  Often  the  ideal  is  poor  and 
low  enough.  It  may  be  a  mere  hope  of  selfish  gain  or  personal  vic- 
tory, or  a  dream  of  ease  and  indolence  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  adds  in- 
terest to  existence.  It  may  stimulate  hope  and  increase  exertion,  but 
it  cannot  lift  the  life  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  a  great  power,  a  constant 
force  operating  upon  conduct  and  character,  but  not  for  good.  It 
holds  the  soul  down,  like  a  clog,  and  will  not  let  it  rise. 

Our  characters  can  never  rise  above  our  ideals.  We  may  do 
worse  than  we  hope  and  try  to  do,  but,  in  the  long  run,  we  shall 
never  do  better.  We  may  fall  short  of  our  best  aims,  but  we  shall 
not  exceed  them.  It  may  be  said,  if  the  case  is  so  hopeless,  why 
aim  at  a  high  mark  at  all  ?  The  answer  is,  that  we  shall  do  far  better 
in  pursuit  of  a  high  ideal  than  of  a  low  one.  Even  if  we  do  not  reach 
the  mark  aimed  at,  we  shall  find  that  our  course  has  been  upward. 

It  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  all  true  ideals,  that  they  should  lie 
far  in  advance  of  our  present  attainments.  In  this  lies  their  chief 
value.  Their  power  is  in  their  loftiness.  They  furnish  a  true  and 
worthy  standard  of  life.  They  show  us  plainly  what  we  are  :  how 
meagre  and  inadequate  our  present  attainments,  and,  by  doing  so, 
prepare  us  for  real  progress.  This  is  a  necessary  element  in  all  dis- 
cipline and  growth.  There  is  no  healthy  progress  possible  for  us 
until  we  see  and  recognize  our  defects  of  deed  and  thought.  A  noble 
ideal  acts  like  a  mirror  to  reveal  us  to  ourselves.     Self-knowledge 
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mythologies  of  ethnic  relif^ions.  These  ideals  which  men  make 
under  the  power  of  the  religious  instinct,  reflect  national  characteris- 
tics. They  are  ideals  of  strength,  beauty,  craftiness,  or  ^elf  denial, 
according  as  the  people  prize  chiefly  one  or  another  of  these  qualities. 
In  their  various  forms  they  are  interesting  expressions  of  human  na- 
ture. To  the  various  definitions  of  man  might  be  added  this,  that  he 
is  an  ide  ilformmg  animal. 

The  main  practical  question  is :  What  shall  the  ideal  be  ?  What 
is  its  quality?  What  does  it  include?  Does  it  comprehend  the 
time  and  highest  ends  of  human  life?  The  capacity  to  form  clearly, 
and  to  pursue  such  an  ideal,  only  comes  with  discipline  and  growth. 
We  have  to  hold  our  present  ideals  of  life  subject  to  constant  im- 
provement. They  grow  more  definite  only  as  life  matures,  and  as 
experience  brings  to  it  new  and  better  meanings.  To  think  the  best 
things  is  often  quite  as  diflicult  as  to  do  the  best  things.  All  ideals 
which  are  practical  and  helpful  must  grow  ;  they  must  be  formed  in 
the  process  of  life's  study  and  experience.  They  must  be  held  in 
close  relations  to  our  daily  work.  They  must  not  hang  in  the 
clouds,  so  vague  and  faraway  that  they  never  exert  an  influence  upon 
our  commonplace  duties.  They  must  be  a  power  for  faithfulness  even 
in  the  things  that  are  least  They  must  be  able  to  stoop  to  embrace 
the  homeliest  task,  and  must  be  strong  enough  to  lift  it  heavenward. 
A  right  ideal  will  embrace  at  once  the  highest  conceptions  and  the 
simplest  duties.  It  will  establish  harmony  and  contact  between  tbe 
noblest  character  and  the  humblest  and  most  patient  faithfulness  in 
the  duties  which  God  sends  to  us,  thus  bringing  earth  and  heaven 
near  together. 

Such  an  ideal — clear,  positive,  high,  and  comprehensive — is  an  un- 
told power  in  any  life.  It  lifts  the  daily  round  of  toil  into  dignity 
and  divineness.  It  discloses  possibilities  of  nobleness  in  every  life, 
and  guarantees  to  every  earnest  soul  the  opportunity  of  developing 
the  choicest  traits  of  character. —  The  Sunday  School  Times. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Enoouraging  Words. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  a  thoughtful  and  observant 
teacher  in  our  Richmond  schools.  The  matter  to  which  she  directs 
attention  deserves  consideration.  It  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
dull  boy  is  thrust  aside  as  a  nuisance  and  a  bore,  and  any  time  or 
attention  given  to  him  is  regarded  as  wasted,^  while  in  fact  he  ought 
to  have  the  teacher's  kindest  and  most  loving  care. — Ed.] 
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I  think  that  teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  sufficiently  realize 
the  responsibilities  devolving  on  them  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
what  possibilities  are  wrapped  up  in  a  child,  especially  those  back- 
ward in  understanding  and  slow  in  performing.  To  these  should  our 
kindest  assistance,  our  words  of  encouragement,  be  given,  devoting 
more  time  to  them  than  to  those  who  readily  comprehend.  We 
should  study  each  child.  He  has  special  needs,  and  remember  that 
unpromising  beginnings  often  make  magnificent  endings. 

**  We  are  told  that  Adam  Clarke,  the  learned  commentator  of  the 
Bible,  was  called  by  his  teacher  a  dunce  when  a  gentleman  entered 
his  class-room.  Kindly  patting  him  on  the  head,  the  gentleman 
said  :  *  Study,  my  boy,  and  you,  too,  shall  succeed  as  well  as  the 
others.'  From  that  moment  began,  as  it  were,  a  new  life  for  him, 
and  he  thought  that  he,  too,  could  learn  as  well  as  his  class-mates. 
So  encouraged,  he  persevered  and  became  a  scholar  distinguished  for 
his  great  learning  and  ability." 

Do  not  judge  a  pupil  by  a  narrow  standard,  but  find  out  all  that 
he  knows  and  all  that  he  can  do.  Show  him  that  you  are  interested 
in  him,  and  should  he  occasionally  do  well  a  few  kind  words  of 
encouragement,  of  honest  praise,  will  be,  in  most  c^ses,  a  sufficient 
incentive  and  reward  to  cause  him  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts.  It  is 
sympathy  which  wins  a  child's  heart ;  therefore  we  should  note  care- 
fully all  attempts  to  do  better,  closely  discriminating  between  quick- 
witted pupils  and  those  who  acquire  knowledge  through  a  long, 
persistent  struggle.  Not  long  since  I  gave  out  to  be  worked  a  some- 
what difficult  example  in  arithmetic,  and  one  of  my  most  backward 
pupils  was  the  first  to  work  and  analyze  it  correctly.  It  pleased  me 
so  much  that  I  told  him  he  was  the  "  smartest "  boy,  that  day,  in  the 
class.  Some  time  afterwards  I  was  met  by  the  father  of  the  lad, 
who  approached  me  and  said :  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
with  my  son's  progress.  He  came  to  me  with  the  delighted  informa- 
tion that  you  called  him  **  the  *  smartest'  boy  in  the  class,"  and  seems 
to  have  taken  a  fresh  start  from  that  day.  He  studies  assiduously 
his  daily  tasks,  whereas  formerly  he  scarcely  ever  glanced  at  his 
books,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  cause  his  teacher  again  to  praise  him." 
F.  C 

[For  the  Journal.] 

Ethios  Among  Teaohera. 

Public  schools  have  assumed  so  much  importance,  and  taken  such 
a  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  that  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the 
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institution  demand  teachers  who  have  a  scrupulous  ragard  for  hon- 
orable principles,  and  a  high  regard  for  professional  decorum.  Com- 
petition is  the  great  stimulant  to  excellence  and  distinction,  and 
merit  and  capacity  is  the  only  true  basis  of  preferment  in  all  profes- 
sions and  trades.  But  the  teacher's  profession  is  too  high  and 
sacred,  too  responsible,  and  too  intimately  interwoven  with  the  des- 
tiny of  others,  too  closely  identified  with  every  moral,  social,  and 
political  interest  to  permit  itself  to  become  a  victim  to  the  unhal- 
lowed influences  which  frequently  coil  around  other  professions, 
sapping  the  life-blood  of  great  social  interests  like  so  many  vampires. 
The  dignity  and  importance  of  our  educational  system  demands  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  gentlemanly  and  professional  decorum 
among  teachers  and  all  others  whose  duties  are  to  execute  and  main- 
tain a  public  school  system. 

Unfairness  among  teachers  for  the  sake  of  gaining  preferment  is  a 
sure  index  to  incapacity,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  unworthiness  for 
public  confidence  and  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  the  teacher. 

"He  who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains,''  is  the  true  patron 
and  friend  of  public  education.  Trick,  stratagem,  and  scheme  are 
the  weapons  of  the  demagogue,  politician,  and  partisan,  but  should 
never  be  recognized  among  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  knowledge,  morality  and  integrity,  and  to  cultivate  broad 
fields  ripening  into  a  grand  harvest  of  human  improvement  and  men- 
tal superiority.  Let  teachers  in  all  their  efforts  and  aspirations  for 
employment  be  controlled  by  that  kind  and  generous  courtesy  that 
shall  unite  them  in  one  common  brotherhood  for  the  propagation  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  intelligence.  In  every  contest  for  place,  however 
sharp  and  animated,  be  mindful  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  of  a  sense  of  inviolability  of  confidence  which  a  common- 
wealth of  souls  is  bestowing  upon  those  who  are  to  shape  character, 
mind,  and  great  moral,  social  and  political  events. 

W.  C.  Blake. 
Turbeville^  Halifax  Counfy,  Va. 


A  Blind  Man  on  Memory. 

From  some  open  letters  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  blind  by  one 
of  their  number  we  quote  the  following  from  the  November  Cenlury: 

"As  partial  compensation,  in  the  midst  of  his  many  discourage- 
ments, the  sightless  pupil  possesses  one  vital  advantage  over  his 
companions.     His  memory,  accustomed  to  seize  and  assimilate  defi- 
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nitions  and  miscellaneous  information  at  a  single  hearing,  acquires 
both  a  marvelous  alertness  and  a  phenomenally  retentive  capacity 
which  enable  him  to  master  certain  branches  of  study  with  singular 
ease  and  rapidity.  Deprived  of  books  and  without  any  very  ready 
and  reliable  method  of  making  notes,  he  obtains  a  habit,  often  envied 
by  the  seeing,  of  appropriating  instantaneously  anything  addressed 
to  his  intellect  through  his  hearing.  Hence  the  proverbially  good 
memory  of  the  blind  person.  His  mind  is  his  memorandum -book 
always  at  hand  and  always  open. 

"  To  the  present  writer,  who  never  remembers  having  a  lesson  in 
anything  read  over  to  him  more  than  twice,  nothing  is  more  strange 
and  more  amusing  than  a  room  full  of  school  children,  with  fingers 
crammed  in  their  ears,  buzzing  over  a  lesson  of  three  pages  for  the 
fifteenth  time.  Equally  incomprehensible  is  it  to  see  a  man  making 
a  note  of  a  single  address,  or  a  lady  referring  to  a  shopping-list. 
Such  observations  force  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art  of  writing, 
invaluable  as  it  is,  has  been  disastrous  to  the  human  memory.  People 
have  grown  so  to  rely  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  covered  with  black 
scratches  that  if  this  be  lost  or  misplaced  they  are  reduced  almost  to 
the  condition  of  creatures  without  intellect. 

"  So  marked  is  the  advantage  of  the  blind  in  this  respect  as  almost 
to  atone  for  their  extra  difficulties  in  others — that  is,  the  sightless 
pupil  will  acquire  scientific  and  philosophical  studies  with  a  rapidity 
which  will  counterbalance  the  greater  amount  of  time  demanded  by 
his  less  facile  methods  of  writing  out  exercises  in  linguistic  and 
ciphering  in  mathematical  branches ;  so  that  in  taking  the  regular 
course  at  academy  or  university  he  will  require,  all  in  all,  neither 
more  time  nor  more  labor  than  the  average  student. 

"  Of  not  less  value  in  after  life  is  this  extraordinarily  trained  and 
developed  memory.  It  enables  the  blind  to  derive  from  lectures, 
conversation  and  general  reading  ten  times  the  benefit  of  others,  on 
whose  minds  a  single  mention  of  facts  and  thoughts  makes  litde  or 
no  impression. 

"  Thus  the  law  of  compensation  is  seen  working  in  all  things, 
making  good  on  one  hand,  approximately  at  least,  what  is  wanting 
on  the  other:  not  by  the  special  mysterious  interference  of  Providence 
or  other  power  with  natural  conditions  and  processes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  as  many  claim,  but  through  the  inevitable  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect,  by  which  senses  and  faculties  become,  through 
unusual  training,  abnormally  developed  and  their  value  radically 
enhanced." 
2 
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£DITOSIAL. 

This  number  closes  oar  eighteenth  Tolarae,  and  we  htd  intended  making  it  the 
occasion  for  pablishing  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  JoU&NAL,  pointing  ont  some  of 
the  difficulties  it  has  encountered,  reviewing  somewhat  the  work  it  has  tried  to  do  in 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Virginia,  and  setting  forth  the  purposes 
and  aims  we  have  in  view  for  the  future.  We  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  the  necessary  material  in  time,  and  must,  therefore,  defer  the  pro- 
posed sketch  for  the  opening  number  of  the  new  volume.  In  the  meantime,  we  beg 
to  remind  teachers  and  school  officers  throughout  the  State  that  this  is  a  good  time  to 
subscribe ;  and  we  urge  all  our  friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Jou&nal  and  de- 
sire to  see  it  improved  in  matter  and  style,  and  others  who  have  not  heretefore  been 
our  friends  in  a  practical  way,  to  bestir  themselves  in  a  fair  effort  to  enlarge  our  sub- 
scription list ;  for  by  that  means  only  can  we  be  enabled  to  make  the  Joit&nal  what 
they  would  have  it  to  be  and  what  we  so  earnestly  desire  it  shall  be. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE— Its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature,  with  chap 
ters  on   Coioposition,  Versification,  Paraphrasing,  and    Punctuation.     By  J.   M. 
D.  Meicklejohn,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory,  History  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago.     1887.     Mailing  price,  I1.40. 
This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  matter  for  the  four  years  of  study  required,  in 
England,  of  pupil-teacher,  and  also  for  the  first  year  at  his  training  college.    Only 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  language  have  been  described ;  minor  details  have 
been  left  for  the  teacher  to  fill  in.     Clearness  and  simplicity  are  marked  characteris- 
tics of  the  book.     Part  I  treaU  of  the  language  itself,  its  Orthography,  Etymology, 
Syntax,  Analysis,  Word-Building  and  Derivation,  &c.     Part  II  discusses  briefly,  but 
well.  Composition  and  its  cognate  subjects.     Part  III  gives  a  valuable  discussion  of 
he  History  of  the  English  Language,  and  in  Part  IV  we  find  an  excellent  brief  His- 
tory of  English   Literature.     It  forms,  in  our  judgment,  an   exceedingly  valuable 
handbook  for  the  teacher — ^free  from   needless  discussions,  but  full  of  important 
facts. 

ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  C.  H.  Grandgent.  Tutor  in  Modem  Languages  in 
Harvard  University.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1887.  Introduction  price,  80 
cents. 

The  author  in  this  volume  has  put  into  convenient  form  and  the  smallest  possible 
compass  all  the  grammar  that  the  ordinary  student  of  Italian  will  need.  It  represents 
the  language  as  it  is  spoken  and  written  at  the  present  day,  though  as  many  obsolete 
forms  have  been  introduced  as  students  of  the  ItaHan  classes  will  require.  It  forms 
a  much -needed  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

GRADED  GERMAN  LESSONS,  being  a  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  William 
Eysenbach.  Revised  and  largely  re-written,  with  Notes  to  the  Exercises,  Reading 
Lessons,  and  Vocabularies,  by  Wm.  C.  Collar,  A.  M.,  Head  Master  Roxbury  Latin 
School.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1887.  Mailing  price,  1 1.30. 
In  his  preface  the  editor  says :  "  Eysenbach's  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has 
a  genius  for  teaching,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  a  purely  oral 
method.     Its  greatest  merit  in  design  is  that  it  presents  the  language  to  the  learner 
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right  end  foremost,  and  its  greatest  merit  in  execution,  the  ingenaity,  variety  and 
copiousness  of  its  exerdses.  But  it  is  deficient  in  scientific  spirit  and  method."  <*  It 
was  Eysenbacb's  object  to  write  a  book  that  should  equip  the  faithful  student  for 
understanding,  speaking  and  writing  German  with  the  utmost  economy  of  time  and 
labor;  and  no  book  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  so  ingeniously  and  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  first  great  requisite,  a  perfect  practical  mastery  of  forms.  Also 
for  acquiring  a  ready  command  of  materials  for  conversation  and  the  common  modes 
of  expression,  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  excellence  the  work  of  Eysenbach. 
But  the  ability  to  read  German  the  author  does  not  mention  as  one  of  the  objects  he 
proposes  to  the  student  of  his  Grammar,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  relatively  under- 
valued by  him."  The  principal  changes  introduced  by  the  editor  have  been  made 
to  remedy  these  two  defects — to  introduce  a  more  scientific  method  and  give  suitable 
selections  for  reading.  He  has,  with  a  few  modifications,  adhered  closely  to  the  plan 
and  aim  of  the  original  work* 

A  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES,  based  on  the 
Public  School  German  Grammar  of  A.  L.  Meisner,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Lit.  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  By  Ed.  S.  Joynes,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Modem  ^mguages  in  South  Carolina  College.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.     1887. 

Professor  Joynes,  whose  varied  and  accurate  scholarship  is  too  well  known  and  too 
highly  appreciated  in  Virginia  to  need  a  word  of  commendation,  has  presented  in  the 
book  before  us  a  German  Grammar  suited  for  all  necessary  work  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  up  to  the  point  where  the  demand  arises  for  the  higher  study  of  histori. 
cal  and  scientific  grammar.  Using  as  a  basis  the  excellent  grammar  of  Meissner,  he 
has  introduced  only  such  modifications  and  additions  as  his  own  study  and  experience 
have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  our  schools.  Our  teachers 
will  find  it  an  excellent  working  book. 

ELOCUTIONARY   STUDIES   AND   NEW   RECITATIONS.     By   Mrs.  Anna 
Randall-Diehl,  author  of  "  Delsarte  Practical  Primer,"  *<  Reading  and  Elocution," 
&c.     New  York :  Edgar  S.  Werner.     1887.     Price,  60  cents. 
This  book  claims  to  be  unique  in  two  particulars:  I.  It  is  made  up  of  selections 
absolutely  new — not  a  compilation  from  its  predecessors,  but  a  collection  of  pieces 
new  and  varied.     2.  In  telling  the  reader  how  to  read,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  put  upon  paper  what  she  would  draw  from  pupils  or  say  to  them  if  she  had  them 
face  to  face.     This  is  done  mainly  by  the  analysis  of  pieces  and  by  hints  and  direc- 
tions for  reading.    '<  Its  object  *   *   *   is  to  put  an  end  to  the  artificiality,  superfi  • 
ciality,  and  mechanicalness  that  have  made  the  very  name  of  elocution  offensive  " — 
a  most  worthy  object,  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION.  A  Text-Book  for  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Normal  Institutes  and  Reading  Circles,  and  a  Manual 
for  Teachers.  By  Joseph  Baldwin,  Principal  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  School, 
Texas,  author  of  "Art  of  School  Management."  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1887.     Price,  I1.50. 

The  book  before  us  is  Volume  VI  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited 
by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris.  Professor  Baldwin,  the  author,  has  had  long  experience  in 
educational  work,  the  consideration  of  all  its  parts  and  the  adaptation  of  the  several 
parts  to  one  another.  A  knowledge  of  the  instrument  upon  which  the  teacher  works 
is  essential  to  his  success.  This  Professor  Baldwin  has  aimed  to  supply  in  simple  and 
clear  terms  in  this  volume.    The  subject  is  difficult,  yet  by  clearness  of  statement. 
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bell,  Byron  and  Tennyson  have  immortalized  them  ?  We  cannot 
disassociate  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  a  host 
of  others  from  the  histories  which  have  been  so  largely  the  sources 
of  their  inspiration. 

If,  as  has  already  been  quoted  in  the  editorial  department  of  this 
magazine,  "  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  must  be  kept  fresh  and  living 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  through  quick  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  sources  of  that  sentiment/'  the  study  of  History  must  be 
pursued,  for,  by  contrasting  the  condition  of  our  own  country  with 
that  of  others,  our  youth  will  learn  to  value  their  heritage  of  liberty, 
and  will  learn  that  there  is  a  greater  treasure  than  sordid  gold ;  that 
bribery  and  corruption  are  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  will  be  taught 
such  lessons  of  patriotism  as  will  enable  them  to  act  wisely  and  well 
their  parts  in  their  nation's  history,  and  transmit  unimpaired  to  coming 
generations  the  blessings  which  they  have  inherited. — Pa^JU  Edu- 
cational  Journal. 


Frofessional  Training  Sohoolsi  the  Need  of  the  Hoar. 

The  history  of  our  normal  schools  is  the  inside  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  United  States.  Established  by  prolonged 
struggles,  maintained  by  continual  contests,  they  have  been  the  cen- 
tral point  of  onward  movement.  Circumstances  have  made  them, 
at  the  best,  but  half  measures  for  the  training  of  teachers.  State 
normal  schools  are  excellent  high  schools,  and  a  little  more.  The 
general  standard  of  admission  is  that  of  graduation  from  grammar 
schools —eight  or  nine  years*  course.  Two  years  are  spent  in  regular 
high  school  studies ;  the  third  year  a  partial  course  in  pedagogics 
and  methods  is  begun  ;  and  the  fourth  year,  psychology,  pedagogics, 
methods  and  practices  form  the  principal  work.  Compare  this  with 
preparation  for  other  professions — four  years  high  school,  four  years 
college,  and  then  the  law,  medicine,  or  theological  school.  Rarely 
can  a  pupil  study  psychology  with  any  profit  until  the  high  school 
course  is  finished.  Very  few  pupils  can  grasp  the  laws  of  mind  until 
they  are  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Without  psychology  any 
comprehension  of  the  science  of  education  is  impossible.  Without 
this  science,  imitation  of  methods  is  the  only  resort.  One  in  ten  or 
twenty,  by  inherited  or  acquired  power,  may  have  the  strength  to 
understand  principles  ;  such  graduates  go  on  with  their  studies  and 
make  efficient  teachers. 
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The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  establishment  of  purely  professional 
training  schools —schools  that  would  take  rank  with  the  best  law  and 
medical  schools.  The  normal  schools  themselves  suffer  greatly  for 
lack  of  scrong»  broadly- educated,  professionally  trained  heads.  A 
principal  of  a  New  England  academv,  without  a  spark  of  professional 
training,  goes  into  a  great  western  territory  to  take  charge  of  a  nor- 
mal school  and  help  lay  the  foundation  of  the  educational  system  in 
a  new  State.  In  another  profession  he  would  be  called  a  quack  ;  in 
ours  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  because  trained,  efficient  teachers  capa- 
ble of  taking  the  lead  in  education,  are  exceedingly  scarce.  Few 
superintendents  and  principals  have  had  any  training  for  their  work. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  or  Yale  is  just  as  well  fitted  to  enter  the  law 
or  heal  the  body,  as  he  is  to  take  the  head  of  a  school.  In  some 
large  cities,  Boston,  for  instance,  which  has  one  of  the  best  trainmg 
schools  in  the  country,  many  women  teachers  know  far  more  of  the 
science  of  education  than  their  principals. 

There  is  a  crying  need  of  safe  leaders  in  education.  There  never 
was  in  our  history  comparatively  a  tithe  of  the  earnestness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  general  awakening  in  the  cause  of  education  as  there  is  at 
present.  This  vast  energy  is  spending,  and  will  continue  to  spend 
itself  in  the  superficial  study  of  methods,  devices  and  general  details 
of  management  and  organization,  unless  there  are  means  offered  for 
a  far  deeper  and  broader  study  of  the  laws  of  human  growth  and  the 
principles  of  teaching  which  spring  from  them. 

The  present  normal  schools,  struggle  as  they  may  and  do,  cannot 
well  grow  into  the  needed  professional  schools.  The  rural  districts 
look  upon  them  as  convenient,  cheap  and  good  high  schools;  and 
rural  legislators  will  continue  to  hold  them  to  that  line  of  work  ;  the 
normal  element  must  necessarily  be  secondary. 

Let  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  found  one  professional 
training  school,  find  a  head  first— a  very  difficult  task — give  the  prin- 
cipal two  or  three  excellent  assistants,  take  a  whole  village  or  small 
city  for  a  practice  department,  admit  upon  a  rigorous  examination 
only  graduates  of  colleges,  normal  schools  and  high  schools,  of  full 
four  years'  courses ;  admit,  too,  teachers  who  have  made  themselves 
efficient  by  three  years  of  successful  teaching  ;  make  the  school  the 
central  point  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents ; 
allow  them  to  spend  all  the  time  they  can  command  in  study  at  the 
school.  The  course  is  indicated  by  the  term  professional  training 
school.  History  of  education,  psychology,  pedagogic<«,  and  methods 
should  make  up  the  curriculum. 
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bell,  Byron  and  Tennyson  have  immortalized  them  ?  We  cannot 
disassociate  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  a  host 
of  others  from  the  histories  which  have  been  so  largely  the  sources 
of  their  inspiration. 

If,  as  has  already  been  quoted  in  the  editorial  department  of  this 
magazine,  "  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  must  be  kept  fresh  and  living 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  through  quick  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  sources  of  that  sentiment/'  the  study  of  History  must  be 
pursued,  for,  by  contrasting  the  condition  of  our  own  country  with 
that  of  others,  our  youth  will  learn  to  value  their  heritage  of  liberty, 
and  will  learn  that  there  is  a  greater  treasure  than  sordid  gold  ;  that 
bribery  and  corruption  are  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  will  be  taught 
such  lessons  of  patriotism  as  will  enable  them  to  act  wisely  and  well 
their  parts  in  their  nation's  history,  and  transmit  unimpaired  to  coming 
generations  the  blessings  which  they  have  inherited. — Pacific  Edu- 
cational Journal, 


Professional  Training  Sohoolsi  the  Need  of  the  Hoar. 

The  history  of  our  normal  schools  is  the  inside  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  United  States.  Established  by  prolonged 
struggles,  maintained  by  continual  contests,  they  have  been  the  cen- 
tral point  of  onward  movement.  Circumstances  have  made  them, 
at  the  best,  but  half  measures  for  the  training  of  teachers.  State 
normal  schools  are  excellent  high  schools,  ^nd  a  little  more.  The 
general  standard  of  admission  is  that  of  graduation  from  grammar 
schools— eight  or  nine  years'  course.  Two  years  are  spent  in  regular 
high  school  studies ;  the  third  year  a  partial  course  in  pedagogics 
and  methods  is  begun  ;  and  the  fourth  year,  psychology,  pedagogics, 
methods  and  practices  form  the  principal  work.  Compare  this  with 
preparation  for  other  professions — four  years  high  school,  four  years 
college,  and  then  the  law,  medicine,  or  theological  school.  Rarely 
can  a  pupil  study  psychology  with  any  profit  until  the  high  school 
course  is  finished.  Very  few  pupils  can  grasp  the  laws  of  mind  until 
they  are  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Without  psychology  any 
comprehension  of  the  science  of  education  is  impossible.  Without 
this  science,  imitation  of  methods  is  the  only  resort.  One  in  ten  or 
twenty,  by  inherited  or  acquired  power,  may  have  the  strength  to 
understand  principles  ;  such  graduates  go  on  with  their  studies  and 
make  efficient  teachers. 
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The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  establishment  of  purely  professional 
training  schools— schools  that  would  take  rank  with  the  best  law  and 
medical  schools.  The  normal  schools  themselves  suffer  greatly  for 
lack  of  strongs  broadly-educated,  professionally -trained  heads.  A 
principal  of  a  New  England  academv,  without  a  spark  of  professional 
training,  goes  into  a  great  western  territory  to  take  charge  of  a  nor- 
mal school  and  help  lay  the  foundation  of  the  educational  system  in 
a  new  State.  In  another  profession  he  would  be  called  a  quack  ;  in 
ours  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  because  trained,  efficient  teachers  capa- 
ble of  taking  the  lead  in  education,  are  exceedingly  scarce.  Few 
superintendents  and  principals  have  had  any  training  for  their  work. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  or  Yale  is  just  as  well  fitted  to  enter  the  law 
or  heal  the  body,  as  he  is  to  take  the  head  of  a  school.  In  some 
large  cities,  Boston,  for  instance,  which  has  one  of  the  best  training 
schools  in  the  country,  many  women  teachers  know  far  more  of  the 
science  of  education  than  their  principals. 

There  is  a  crying  need  of  safe  leaders  in  education.  There  never 
was  in  our  history  comparatively  a  tithe  of  the  earnestness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  general  awakening  in  the  cause  of  education  as  there  is  at 
present.  This  vast  energy  is  spending,  and  will  continue  to  spend 
itself  in  the  superficial  study  of  methods,  devices  and  general  details 
of  management  and  organization,  unless  there  are  means  offered  for 
a  far  deeper  and  broader  study  of  the  laws  of  human  growth  and  the 
principles  of  teaching  which  spring  from  them. 

The  present  normal  schools,  struggle  as  they  may  and  do,  cannot 
well  grow  into  the  needed  professional  schools.  The  rural  districts 
look  upon  them  as  convenient,  cheap  and  good  high  schools;  and 
rural  legislators  will  continue  to  hold  them  to  that  line  of  work  ;  the 
normal  element  must  necessarily  be  secondary. 

Let  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  found  one  professional 
training  school,  find  a  head  first— a  very  difficult  task — give  the  prin- 
cipal two  or  three  excellent  assistants,  take  a  whole  village  or  small 
city  for  a  practice  department,  admit  upon  a  rigorous  examination 
only  graduates  of  colleges,  normal  schools  and  high  schools,  of  full 
four  years'  courses ;  admit,  too,  teachers  who  have  made  themselves 
efficient  by  three  years  of  successful  teaching  ;  make  the  school  the 
central  point  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents ; 
allow  them  to  spend  all  the  time  they  can  command  in  study  at  the 
school.  The  course  is  indicated  by  the  term  professional  training 
school.  History  of  education,  psychology,  pedagogic^,  and  methods 
should  make  up  the  curriculum. 
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bell,  Byron  and  Tennyson  have  immortalized  them?  We  cannot 
disassociate  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  a  host 
of  others  from  the  histories  which  have  been  so  largely  the  sources 
of  their  inspiration. 

If,  as  has  already  been  quoted  in  the  editorial  department  of  this 
magazine,  "  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  must  be  kept  fresh  and  living 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  through  quick  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  sources  of  that  sentiment,"  the  study  of  History  must  be 
pursued,  for,  by  contrasting  the  condition  of  our  own  country  with 
that  of  others,  our  youth  will  learn  to  value  their  heritage  of  liberty, 
and  will  learn  that  there  is  a  greater  treasure  than  sordid  gold ;  that 
bribery  and  corruption  are  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  will  be  taught 
such  lessons  of  patriotism  as  will  enable  them  to  act  wisely  and  well 
their  parts  in  their  nation's  history,  and  transmit  unimpaired  to  coming 
generations  the  blessings  which  they  have  inherited. — Pacific  Edu- 
cational Journal, 


Frofessional  Training  Sohoolsi  the  Need  of  the  Hoar. 

The  history  of  our  normal  schools  is  the  inside  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  United  States.  Established  by  prolonged 
struggles,  maintained  by  continual  contests,  they  have  been  the  cen- 
tral point  of  onward  movement.  Circumstances  have  made  them, 
at  the  best,  but  half  measures  for  the  training  of  teachers.  State 
normal  schools  are  excellent  high  schools,  ^nd  a  little  more.  The 
general  standard  of  admission  is  that  of  graduation  from  grammar 
schools— eight  or  nine  years*  course.  Two  years  are  spent  in  regular 
high  school  studies ;  the  third  year  a  partial  course  in  pedagogics 
and  methods  is  begun  ;  and  the  fourth  year,  psychology,  pedagogics, 
methods  and  practices  form  the  principal  work.  Compare  this  with 
preparation  for  other  professions — four  years  high  school,  four  years 
college,  and  then  the  law,  medicine,  or  theological  school.  Rarely 
can  a  pupil  study  psychology  with  any  profit  until  the  high  school 
course  is  finished.  Very  few  pupils  can  grasp  the  laws  of  mind  until 
they  are  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Without  psychology  any 
comprehension  of  the  science  of  education  is  impossible.  Without 
this  science,  imitation  of  methods  is  the  only  resort.  One  in  ten  or 
twenty,  by  inherited  or  acquired  power,  may  have  the  strength  to 
understand  principles  ;  such  graduates  go  on  with  their  studies  and 
make  efficient  teachers. 
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The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  establishment  of  purely  professional 
training  schools —schools  that  would  take  rank  with  the  best  law  and 
medical  schools.  The  normal  schools  themselves  suffer  greatly  for 
lack  of  strong,  broadly-educated,  professionally -trained  heads.  A 
principal  of  a  New  England  academv,  without  a  spark  of  professional 
training,  goes  into  a  great  western  territory  to  take  charge  of  a  nor- 
mal school  and  help  lay  the  foundation  of  the  educational  system  in 
a  new  State.  In  another  profession  he  would  be  called  a  quack  ;  in 
ours  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  because  trained,  efficient  teachers  capa- 
ble of  taking  the  lead  in  education,  are  exceedingly  scarce.  Few 
superintendents  and  principals  have  had  any  training  for  their  work. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  or  Yale  is  just  as  well  fitted  to  enter  the  law 
or  heal  the  body,  as  he  is  to  take  the  head  of  a  school.  In  some 
large  cities,  Boston,  for  instance,  which  has  one  of  the  best  training 
schools  in  the  country,  many  women  teachers  know  far  more  of  the 
science  of  education  than  their  principals. 

There  is  a  crying  need  of  safe  leaders  in  education.  There  never 
was  in  our  history  comparatively  a  tithe  of  the  earnestness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  genera]  awakening  in  the  cause  of  education  as  there  is  at 
present.  This  vast  energy  is  spending,  and  will  continue  to  spend 
itself  in  the  superficial  study  of  methods,  devices  and  general  details 
of  management  and  organization,  unless  there  are  means  offered  for 
a  far  deeper  and  broader  study  of  the  laws  of  human  growth  and  the 
principles  of  teaching  which  spring  from  them. 

The  present  normal  schools,  struggle  as  they  may  and  do,  cannot 
well  grow  into  the  needed  professional  schools.  The  rural  districts 
look  upon  them  as  convenient,  cheap  and  good  high  schools;  and 
rural  legislators  will  continue  to  hold  them  to  that  line  of  work  ;  the 
normal  element  must  necessarily  be  secondary. 

Let  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  found  one  professional 
training  school,  find  a  head  first— a  very  difficult  task — give  the  prin- 
cipal two  or  three  excellent  assistants,  take  a  whole  village  or  small 
city  for  a  practice  department,  admit  upon  a  rigorous  examination 
only  graduates  of  colleges,  normal  schools  and  high  schools,  of  full 
four  years'  courses ;  admit,  too,  teachers  who  have  made  themselves 
efficient  by  three  years  of  successful  teaching  ;  make  the  school  the 
central  point  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  ; 
allow  them  to  spend  all  the  time  they  can  command  in  study  at  the 
school.  The  course  is  indicated  by  the  term  professional  training 
school.  History  of  education,  psychology,  pedagogic**,  and  methods 
should  make  up  the  curriculum. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

y.  L.  BUCHANAN,    Superintendent  Public  Insirucium,  Editor, 

[Th9  Journal  !•  ««iil  to  every  Obmttif  SuperiHtmdml  amd  DitMBt  CUrk,  amd  mmd  be  cmr^fiO^ 
prmmvtd  6y  tk&m  at  pmbUc  pfnptrt§  and  tramumiUtd  ta  tktir  moaeuart  in  qglOB.  I 

Sohool-Hoases. 

Official  reports  from  superintendents  show  that  during  the  present 
year  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses.  Such  has  been  the  case  every  year  since  our  school  system 
began.  Some  of  the  annual  school  reports  of  Virginia,  notably 
those  for  the  years  1874  and  1875,  treated  the  subject  of  building 
school-houses  somewhat  fully  and  explicitly,  giving,  among  other 
things,  a  number  of  school  house  plans  with  specifications,  &c.  The 
Journal  has  occasionally  touched  on  the  same  subject  (see  especially 
Journal  for  January,  1884).  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and, 
therefore,  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  are  not  deemed  inap- 
propriate : 

I.  The  first  question  to  be  settled  in  regard  to  a  school-house  is, 
where  shall  it  be  located  ?  It  is  easy  to  answer  this  question  in  word, 
but  often  hard  to  get  it  properly  answered  in  deed.  Several  points 
must  be  consulted — healthfulness  of  site,  accessibility,  nearness  to 
water  and  fuel,  susceptibility  of  improvements.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  elaborate  these  points.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  the 
site  of  a  school- building  and  the  grounds  immediately  around  it 
ought  to  have  good  natural  drainage,  and  that  a  building  designed 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  ought  to  be,  as 
far  as  practicable,  centrally  located.  District  Boards  having  charge 
of  this  matter  ought  to  regard  exchjsively  the  public  interests,  and 
not  those  of  individuals.  But  especially  ought  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  grounds  about  school-buildings.  The  time  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  past  when  any  kind  of  an  unused,  unsightly  nook  or  corner 
will  do  for  a  school- house.  The  grounds  about  every  school-house 
ought  to  be  neatly  enclosed  and  planted  with  shade  trees,  and  the 
location  for  a  building  ought  to  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  these 
things. 

Any  good  school -building  ought  to  serve  for  at  least  a  score  of 
years,  and  therefore  no  ignorance,  carelessness  or  selfishness  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  determine  its  location  or  surroundings.  The  size  of 
the  buildmg,  of  course,  depends  on  the  number  of  children  to  be 
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accommodated.  It  ou^ht  to  be  large  enough  to  avoid  all  necessity 
of  crowding  the  pupib  together  too  closely.  In  works  on  school 
architecture  it  is  maintained  that  not  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  space  ought  to  be  allowed  for  each  pupil,  and  therefore 
not  only  the  area  of  the  floor  but  the  height  of  the  ceiling  must  be 
taken  into  the  account. 

In  the  construction  of  school-buildings  the  three  things  which 
demand  special  attention  are  light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  Those  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  school  architecture  have  devoted  much  study 
to  these  subjects.  In  some  subsequent  publication  we  hope  to  give 
our  readers  the  results  of  the  best  scientific  observation  and  experi- 
ence touching  these  most  important  matters.  In  fact,  if  a  good,. sen- 
sible, practical  work  on  school  architecture  can  be  found  or  made, 
one  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  our  needs,  we  shall  favor  placing  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  every  District  Board  in  the  State. 

These  general  remarks  have  been  made  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
an  increased  interest  in  this  important  subject.  New  school-buildings 
will  go  up  every  year;  a  good  many  now  in  use,  badly  located, 
unsightly,  uncomfortable,  inadequate,  need  to  be  replaced  by  others 
in  better  locations  and  in  better  style. 


The  Blair  Bill. 


What  is  known  as  the  Blair  Bill  was  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
recent  canvass  in  Virginia.  This  bill,  or  some  modification  of  it,  will 
doubtless  come  before  Congress  at  its  approaching  session.  From  a 
personal  interview  with  Mr.  Blair  we  know  that  it  is  his  purpose  to 
renew  his  efforts  to  secure  its  passage.  As,  therefore,  it  is  still  a 
living  questiop,  it  is  deemed  not  inopportune  to  publish  in  the  Jour- 
nal the  text  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
May  13th,  1886.  It  received  the  votes  of  forty-four  Senators  and  is 
held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  The  friends  of  the  bill 
hold  that  its  enactment  is  authorized  by  the  following  preamble 
(Constitution  United  States)  :  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  Common  Defense,  promote  the  General  Welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  "text*'  of  the  bill,  as  here  given,  contains  material  additions  to 
some  of  the  sections,  and  other  important  modifications  as  compared 
with  the  text  of  the  bill  published  in  the  Journal  for  March,  1886. 
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A  BILL 

73?  Aid  tn  the  Establishment  and  Temporary  Support  of  Common 

Schools. 
Passed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  (49th  Congress)  May  15th,  1886. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  eight 
fiscal  years  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  annually 
appropriated  from  the  money  in  the  Treasury  the  following  sums,  to 
wit :  The  first  year  the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars,  the  second  year 
the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars,  the  third  year  the  sum  of  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  fourth  year  the  sum  of  thirteen  million  dollars,  the 
fifth  year  the  sum  of  eleven  million  dollars,  the  sixth  year  the  sum 
of  nine  million  dollars,  the  seventh  year  the  sum  of  seven  million 
dollars,  the  eighth  year  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars  ;  which  seve- 
ral sums  shall  be  expended  to  secure  the  benefits  of  common-school 
education  to  all  the  children  of  the  school  a^e  mentioned  hereafter 
living  in  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  no  money  shall  be  paid 
to  a  State,  or  any  officer  thereof,  until  the  legislature  of  the  State 
shall,  by  bill  or  resolution,  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and 
such  acceptance  shall  be  filed  with  .  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
And  if  any  State,  by  its  legislature,  shall  decline  or  relinquish  its 
share  or  proportion  under  this  act,  or  any  portion  thereof,  the  sum 
so  relinquished  shall  go  to  increase  the  amount  for  distribution  among 
the  other  States  and  the  Territories  as  herein  provided.  And  any  State 
or  Territory  which  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  the  first 
session  of  its  legislature  after  its  passage,  shall,  upon  complying  with 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  be  entitled  at  once  to  its  pro  rata 
share  of  all  previous  annual  appropriations. 

Sec.  2.  That  such  money  shall  annually  be  divided  among  and 
paid  out  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  that  proportion  in  which  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  who,  being  of  the  age  of  ten  years  and  over,  cannot 
write,  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  such  persons  in  the  United 
States  ;  such  computation  shall  be  made  according  to  the  census  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  until  the  illiteracy  returns  of  the  census 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  shall  be  received,  and  then  upon 
the  basis  of  that  census.  And  in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  there  shall  be  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children,  the  money  received  in  such  State  or 
Territory,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  apportioned  and 
paid  out  for  the  support  of  such  white  and  colored  schools,  respec- 
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tively,  in  the  proportion  that  the  white  and  colored  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  years  and  twenty-one  years,  both  inclusive,  in  such 
State  or  Territory,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  bear  to  each 
other,  as  shown  by  the  said  census.  The  foregoing  provision  shall 
not  affect  the  application  of  the  proper  proportion  of  said  money  to 
the  support  of  all  common  schoob  wherein  white  and  colored 
children  are  taught  together. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  be  considered  a  Teirri- 
tory  within  the  meaning  of  this  act;  but  no  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  report  of  the  governor  of  the  district,  or  expendi- 
ture by  the  district  for  school  purposes  shall  be  required ;  and  the 
money  apportioned  to  said  district  shall  be  expended  annually,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  expenditure  of  other  appropriations  for  educational 
purposes  in  said  district ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  to  be  apportioned  to  said  district  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  ascertain,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  by  him  best, 
the  number  of  illiterates  therein. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  State  or  Territory  shall  receive  any  money  under 
this  act  until  the  Governor  thereof  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  statement,  certified  by  him,  showing  the  common-school 
system  in  force  in  such  State  or  Territory ;  the  amount  of  money 
expended  therein  during  the  last  preceding  school  year  in  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  not  including  expenditures  for  the  rent, 
repair,  or  erection  of  school -houses;  whether  any  discrimination  is 
made  in  the  raising  or  distributing  of  the.  common-school  revenues 
or  in  the  common-school  facilities  afforded  between  the  white  and 
colored  children  therein,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  sources  from 
which  such  revenues  were  derived ;  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
were  apportioned  to  the  use  of  the  common  schools ;  the  number  of 
white  and  colored  children  in  each  county  or  parish  and  city  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  years,  both  inclusive,  as  given  by  the 
census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  number  of  children, 
white  and  colored,  of  such  school  age  attending  school ;  the  number 
of  schools  in  operation  in  each  county  or  parish  and  city,  white  and 
colored ;  the  school  term  for  each  class ;  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  white  and  colored,  male  and  female,  and  the  average  com- 
pensation paid  such  teachers;  the  average  attendance  in  each  class; 
and  the  length  of  the  school  term.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out 
under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory  that  shall  not  have  provided 
by  law  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  all  of  its  children  of 
school  age,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  either  in  the  raising 
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or  distributing  of  school  revenues  or  in  the  school  facilities  afforded: 
Provided,  that  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored' children  shall 
not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  condition.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  States  and 
Territories  which  he  find^  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
this  act,  and  also  the  amount  due  to  each. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  amount  so  apportioned  to  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  by  warrant  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  monthly  estimates  and  requisitions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  same  may  be  needed,  and  shall  be 
paid  over  to  such  officers  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States  and  TerritoFies  to  receive  the  same.  And  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  proper  administration 
of  this  law,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  they  are 
authorized  and  directed,  under  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  its  provisions, 
to  carry  this  law  into  effect. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  instruction  in  the  common  schools  wherein  these 
moneys  shall  be  expended  shall  include  the  art  of  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
as  may  be  taught  under  local  laws ;  and  copies  ot  all  school-books 
authorized  by  the  school  boards  or  other  authorities  of  the  respective 
States  and  Territories,  and  used  in  the  schools  of  the  same,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  money  appropriated  and  apportioned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  the  use  of  any  Territory  shall  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  common  and  industrial  schools  therein,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  design  of  this  act  not  being  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent system  of  schools,  but  rather  to  aid  for  the  time  being  in  the 
development  and  nhaintenance  of  the  school  S3rstem  established  by 
local  government,  and  which  must  eventually  be  wholly  maintained 
by  the  States  and  Territories  wherein  they  exist,  it  is  hereby  provided 
that  no  greater  part  of  the  money  appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be 
paid  out  to  any  State  and  Territory  in  any  one  year  than  the  sum 
expended  out  of  its  own  revenues  or  out  of  moneys  raised  under  its 
authority  in  the  preceding  year  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
schools,  not  including  the  sums  expended  in  the  erection  of  school- 
buildings. 

Sec.  9.  That  a  part  of  the  money  apportioned  to  each  State  or 
Territory,  not  exceeding  one- tenth  thereof,  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
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its  Legislature,  yearly  be  applied  to  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  therein,  which  sum  may  be  expended  in  maintaining 
institutes  or  temporary  training  schools,  or  in  extending  opportuni- 
ties for  normal  or  other  instruction  to  competent  and  suitable  per- 
sons, of  any  color,  who  are  with6ut  the  necessary  means  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching,  and  who  shall  agree  in  writing  to  devote- 
themselves  exclusively,  for  at  least  one  year  after  leaving  such  train- 
ing schools,  to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  for  such  compensation- 
as  may  be  paid  other  teachers  therein. 

Sec.  io.  That  no  part  of  the  fund  allotted  to  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory under  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  erection- 
of  school-houses  or  school  buildings  of  any  description,  nor  for  rent 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  II.  That  the  moneys  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  this- 
act  shall  be  used  only  for  common  schools,  not  sectarian  in  character, 
in  the  school-districts  of  the  several  States,  and  only  for  common  or 
industrial  schools  in  Territories,  in  such  way  as  to  provide,  as  near 
as  may  be,  for  the  equalization  of  school  privileges  to  all  the  childrea 
of  the  school  age  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  Territory 
wherein  the  expenditure  shall  be  made,  thereby  giving  to  each  child, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  an  equal  opportunity  for  education. 
The  term  "school -district"  shall  include  all  cities,  towns,  parishes,, 
and  other  territorial  subdivisions  for  school  purposes,  and  all  corpo- 
rations clothed  by  law  with  the  power  of  maintaining  common* 
schools. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  second  or  subsequent  allotment  shall  be  made 
under  this  act  to  any  Stale  or  Territory  unless  the  governor  of  such 
State  or  Territory  shall  first  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
statement,  certified  by  him,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  payments 
or  disbursements  made  of  the  school  fund  apportioned  to  his  State 
or  Territory  and  received  by  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer  or 
officer  under  this  act,  and  of  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  such  treas- 
urer or  officer  withheld,  unclaimed,  or  for  any  cause  unpaid  or  unex- 
pended, and  also  the  amount  expended  in  such  State  or  Territory  as 
required  by  section  nine  of  this  act,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  school-districts  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  whether  any  portion 
of  such  State  or  Territory  has  not  been  divided  into  school-districts 
or  other  territorial  subdivisions  for  school  purposes,  and  if  so  what 
portion,  and  the  reasons  why  the  same  has  not  been  so  subdivided  ; 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each  district,  and  the  relative 
number  of  white  and  colored  children  in  each  district,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  public,  common  and  industrial  schools  in  each  district ;  the 
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number  of  teachers  employed;  therateof  waf^es  paid;  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  State  or  Territory  and  the  total  number  taught 
during  the  year  and  in  what  branches  instructed  ;  the  average  daily 
attendance  and  the  relative  number  of  white  and  colored  children  ; 
and  the  number  of  months  in  each  year  schools  have  been  maintained 
in  each  school-district.  And  if  any  State  or  Territory  shall  misapply 
or  allow  to  be  misapplied,  or  in  any  manner  appropriated  or  used 
other  than  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  herein  required,  the 
funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  herein  prescribed,  or  to 
report  as  herein  provided,  through  its  proper  officers,  the  disposition 
thereof,  and  the  other  matters  herein  prescribed  to  be  so  reported, 
such  State  or  Territory  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  .any  subsequent 
apportionment  by  virtue  hereof  until  the  full  amount  so  misapplied, 
lost,  or  misappropriated,  shall  have  been  replaced  by  such  State  or 
Territory  and  applied  as  herein  required,  and  until  such  report  shall 
have  been  made  :  Provided,  That  if  the  public  schools  in  any  State 
admit  pupils  not  within  the  ages  herein  specified,  it  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  herein.  I^  it  shall 
appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  funds  received  under 
this  act  for  the  preceding  year  by  the  State  or  Territory  have  been 
faithfully  applied  to  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  that 
the  conditions  thereof  have  been  observed,  then  and  not  otherwise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  distribute  the  next  year's  appro- 
priation as  hereinbefore  provided.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  promptly  investigate  all  complaints 
lodged  with  him  of  any  misappropriation  by  or  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  any  moneys  received  by  such  State  or  Territory  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  discrimination  in  the  use  of  such 
moneys;  and  the  said  complaints,  and  all  communications  received 
concerning  the  same,  and  the  evidence  taken  upon  such  investiga- 
tions, shall  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall 
be  open  to  public  inspection  and  annually  reported  to  Congress. 

Sec.  13.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  whether  any  State  or  Territory  has  forfeited  its  right 
to  receive  its  apportionment  under  this  act,  and  how  forfeited,  and 
whether  he  has  withheld  such  allotment  on  account  of  such  forfeiture. 

Sec.  14.  That  no  State  or  Territory  that  does  not  distribute  the 
moneys  raised  for  common  school  purposes  equally  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  shall  be  entided 
to  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  15.  That  the  apportionment  of  the  money  that  shall  be 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  act  for  the  purposes  of  education 
in  the  Territories  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  therein,  as 
provided  in  section  two  of  this  act ;  but  in  determining  the  number 
of  illiterates  therein  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  consider,  in  addition  to  the  census  returns  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  any  evidence  that  may  be  submitted  to  him 
showing  the  number  of  illiterates  in  any  such  Territories,  and  shall 
determine  therefrom,  before  the  first  distribution  is  made,  the  amount 
to  which  such  Territory  is  entitled. 

Sec.  16.  That  there  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  in  addition 
to  the  sunfi  of  seven  millions  of  the  first  appropriation,  the  sum  of 
two  million  dollars,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  on  the  same  basis  as  the  moneys  appropriated  in  the  first . 
section,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  common-school-house  fund,  to 
be  paid  out  ta  each  State  and  Territory  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
proof  of  the  expenditure  made  during  such  year  which  shall  be 
expended  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  school-houses  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  pupils  attending  the  common  schools  in 
sparsely  populated  districts  thereof,  where  the  local  community  shall 
be  comparatively  unable  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Such 
school-houses  shall  be  built  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  furnished 
free  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington  ; 
Provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
shall  be  paid  from  said  fund  toward  the  cost  of  any  single  school- 
house,  nor  more  than  one-half  the  cost  thereof  in  any  case ;  and  the 
States  and  Territories  shall  annually  make  full  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures from  the  school-house  fund  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  monejrs  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  17.  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  and  subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  this  act,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable under  its  form  of  government. 

Sec.  18.  The  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby 
reserved.  

Fablio  School  Teachers  at  the  UniYereity  of  Virginia. 

We  have  in  hand,  for  publication  in  the  Annual  School  Report  of 
Virginia,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  teachers  who  took  the  Special 
Courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  University  during  the  last  term 
(from  April  i  to  July  i).  A  letter  from  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
University  states  that  all  the  professors  whose  courses  of  instruction 
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were  attended  by  these  teachers  bear  testimony  to  their  diligence, 
earnestness  and  success.  We  congratulate  the  teachers  on  the  good 
record  which  they  made. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  same  special 
courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  are  offered  this  year  as  last,  and 
covering  the  same  part  of  the  term — namely,  from  April  i  to  July  i. 
The  announcement  is  made  thus  early  in  order  that  superintendents 
may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers,  so  that  all  who 
can  and  wish  to  attend  can  have  ample  time  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments. 

For  circulars  or  any  special  information  address  Professor  Charles 
S.  Venable,  University  of  Virginia. 


National  Edooational  Assooiation. 

Notice  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  Educators  desiring  to  see 
the  wonders  of  the  Great  West  will  have  an  exceptionally  favorable 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Special  rates  of  travel  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, but  it  is  probable  the  cost  of  the  round  trip  will  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  usual  fare  one  way. 

The  National  Department  of  Superintendence  meets  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  14th,  15th  and  i6th  of  February,  1888.  The  programme 
has  not  yet  been  received.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  will 
be  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  Congress  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Normal 
School,  and  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose  a  sum  not  less  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  subject  will  doubtless  be  discussed  by  the 
Department  of  Superintendence. 


Saperintendents'  Monthly  Beports. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  report  was  made 
to  the  Board  that  not  unfrequently  the  monthly  reports  of  Superin- 
tendents failed  to  reach  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  ;  whereupon  it  was  ordered 
that  hereafter  the  amount  of  the  fines  prescribed  by  law  for  such 
delinquency  be  deducted  from  the  salanes  of  Superintendents  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  within  which  such  delinquency  may  have  occurred, 
and,  further,  that  any  pleas  for  abatement  of  such  fines  which  may 
have  been  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  consideration  after  the 
close  of  the  quarter  within  which  such  fines  may  have  been  imposed. 

This  order  of  the  Board  will  be  rigidly  complied  with.  We  there- 
fore urge  all  Superintendents  to  be  punctual  in  forwarding  their 
monthly  reports  in  due  time,  that  inconvenience  to  them  as  well  as 
irregularities  in  the  work  of  this  office  may  be  avoided. 
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George  W.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Exiuca- 
tion  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Norfolk. 


We  commend  the  following  announcement  or  report  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Virginia  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  to  all  the  colored 
teachers  of  the  State.  The  Circle  ought  in  a  short  time  to  have  a 
large  membership,  lor  surely  its  object  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself 
at  once  to  all  teachers. 


The  Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Oirole. 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  Normal  held  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
for  colored  teachers,  July  19  to  August  16,  the  above-named  asso- 
ciation was  formed  among  the  teachers  present.  Sixty  teachers 
enrolled  their  names,  and  others  signified  their  willingness  to  join 
when  the  association  shall  have  commenced  its  work. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  James  H.  Johnston, 
Richmond;  First  Vice-President,  Robert  Alexander,  Lexington; 
Second  Vice-President,  C.  J.  Daniel,  Danville  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Anna 
Rhodes,  Lynchburg ;  Secretary,  Albert  Johnson,  Lynchburg.  Com- 
mittee on  Course  of  Reading :  D.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Bowers, 
and  Miss  Kate  J.  Cook. 

The  object  of  the  association  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to  secure  a 
systematic  course  of  reading  among  teachers — reading  of  standard 
works  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  their  pro- 
fession, to  dignify  and  ennoble  their  calling,  and  to  make  them  feel 
that  theirs  is  a  work  which  demands  earnest,  conscientious  and  de- 
voted study. 

The  works  selected  by  the  committee  are  chosen  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  three  years'  course. 

For  the  first  year  the  following  books  have  been  selected  :  "  Par- 
ker's Talks,"  "  Raub*s  School  Management,*'  and  "Tracy's  Physi- 
ology." They  cost  $1.03  each,  including  postage,  and  can  be  had 
by  members  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  above  figures  represent  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  centum 
on  the  retail  price,  and  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
joined  the  Circle  will  forward  fifty  cents  to  the  Secretary,  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  books,  thus  becoming  members  of  the  Circle  and 
taking  advantage  of  this  liberal  reduction. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  teachers  read 
no  educational  journals  and  no  books  specially  written  for  teachers. 
This  is  not  true  of  any  other  profession,  and  should  not  be  true  of 
ours.  The  time  has  come  when  the  teacher  should  make  some  spe- 
cial preparation  for  his  calling,  and  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  this 
matter  when  teachers  are  examined  for  certificates. 

We  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers,  superintendents 
and  other  school  authorities  who  are  interested  in  our  people  and 
the  honored  profession  of  teaching* 

James  H.  Johnston,  President 


lOBAL  AND  RELieiOnS  nSTBUCTM  IN  THE  FUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  in  many  cities  of  this  coontiy 
has  created  an  impression  that  children  attending  those  schools  are  without  instniction 
in  religion,  or  even  in  Christian  morality.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  the  case.  In 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  moral  instruction  is  required,  and  to  meet  this  require 
ment  a  special  text-book  was  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  B.  reaslee,  late  superintendent  of 
the  Cincmnati  public  schools,  and  this  book  has  been  in  daily  use  for  the  past  six 
years.  It  is  entitled  and  consists  of  **  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing,  adapted  for 
use  at  Home  and  in  School.*'  This  book  not  only  presents  the  highest  moral  stand- 
ard of  moral  living,  but  is  religious  in  its  tone,  and  teaches  the  children  that  they 
should  be  good,  because  God  says  they  should.  There  are  192  pages  in  the  volume, 
and  on  more  than  forty  of  them  the  idea  of  worshipping  God  is  conveyed  in  some 
such  selections  as  the  following,  found  on  page  20,  among  the  selections  for  the 
youngest  pupils : 

"  When  I  run  about  all  day, 
When  I  kneel  at  night  to  pray — 
God  sees. 

When  I'm  dreaming  in  the  dark. 
When  I  lie  awake  and  hark — 
God  sees. 

Need  I  ever  know  a  fear  ? 
Night  and  day  my  Father's  near — 
God  sees." 

The  McGuffey  Readers  are  in  use  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  every  one 
contains  selections  which  teach  the  children  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  they  should 
love  and  obey  Him.  In  the  First  Reader  there  are  two  such  selections ;  in  the  First 
Reader  alternate  there  are  two ;  in  the  Second  Reader  there  are  five ;  in  the  Second 
alternate  there  are  three ;  in  the  Third  Reader  there  are  nine,  including  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  a  beautiful  evening  prayer ;  in  the  Third  alternate  there  are  seven ;  in  the 
Fourth  Reader  there  are  twenty,  including  the  larger  part  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  in  the  Fifth  there  are  thirty-one,  including  selections  from  the  Psalms,  a 
story  entitled  '*  Respect  for  the  Sabbath  Rewarded,"  a  story  entitled  "  The  Righteous 
Never  Forsaken,"  selections  on  the  Goodness  of  God,  and  a  selection  teaching  that 
*<  religion  is  the  only  basis  of  society  " ;  in  the  Sixth  there  are  thirty-seven,  including 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Job,  Paul's  speech  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  a  selection  on  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. —  IVesUm  Christian  Advocate. 


TEACHEES'  EZCHANaE, 

Box  139 f  JEiehmond,  Va. 

SUPPLiES,COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS  & 

FAMILIES  WITH  TEA0HER8 
WZTHOTJT  CHARGE. 


Secures  Sltuatloos  for  Teachers  at  moderate  cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Address  WM.  F.  POX,  Manager. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

^ITH  the  November,  1887,  issue  The  Century  commences  its  thirty-fifth  vol. 
ume  with  a  regular  circulation  of  almost  250,000.  The  War  Papers  and  thd 
Lite  of  Lincoln  increased  its  monthly  edition  by  100,000.  The  latter  history  having 
recounted  the  events  of  Lincoln's  early  years,  and  given  the  necessary  survey  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  country,  reaches  a  new  period,  with  which  his  secretaries 
were  most  intimately  acquainted.     Under  the  caption, 

LINCOLN  IN  THE  WAR, 

the  writers  now  enter  on  the  more  important  part  of  their  narrative,  viz. :  the  early 
years  of  the  War  and  President  Lincoln's  part  therein. 

SUPPLEMENTART  WAR  PAPERS, 

following  the  **  battle  series"  by  distinguished  generals,  will  describe  interesting  fea" 
tures  of  army  life,  tunnelling  from  Libby  Prison,  narratives  of  personal  adventure' 
etc.     General  Sherman  will  write  on  "  The  Grand  Strategy  of  the  War." 

KENNAN  ON  SIRERIA. 

Except  the  Life  of  Lincoln  and  the  Wai^  Articles,  no  more  important  series  has 
ever  been  undertaken  by  the  Century  than  this  of  Mr.  Kennan's.  With  the  pre- 
vious preparation  of  four  year's  travel  and  study  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  the  author 
undertook  a  journeyof  15,000  miles  for  the  special  investigation  here  required.  An 
introduction  from  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  admitted  him  to  the  principal 
mines  and  prisons,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  three  hundred  State  exiles 
— Liberals,  Nihilists  and  others — and  the  series  will  be  a  startling  as  well  as  accu- 
rate&evelation  of  the  exile  system.  The  many  illustrations  by  the  artist  and  photo- 
grapher, Mr.  George  A.  Frost,  who  accompanied  the  author,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  articles. 

A  NOVEIi  BY  EOOIJB8TON 

with  illustrations  will  run  through  the  year.  Shorter  novels  will  follow  by  Cable  and 
Stockton.     Shorter  fictions  will  appear  every  month. 

M ISCEIXANEOU8  FEATURES 

will  comprise  several  illustrated  articles  on  Ireland  by  Charles  DeKay ;  papers  touch- 
ing the  field  of  the  Sunday  School  Lessons,  illustrated  by  E.  L.  Wilson ;  wild 
Western  life,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  the  English  Cathedrals,  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensse- 
laer, with  illustrations  by  Pennell ;  Dr.  Buckley's  valuable  papers  on  Dreams, 
Spiritualism  and  Clairvoyance;  essays  in  criticism,  art,  travel  and  biography;  poems; 
cartoons,  etc. 

By  a  s^Ma/ ojf^r  the  niimberfi  for  the  past  year  (containing  the  Lincoln  history) 
may  be  secured  with  the  year's  subscription  from  November,  1 887,  twenty-four  issues 
in  all,  for  |6.0o,  or,  with  the  last  year's  numbers  handsomely  bound,  I7.50. 

Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  33  E.  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York. 


NORTH   CAROLINA   BOOKSTORE. 

ALiFRED  ITITIIjIjIAIIIIS  A  CO.^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

119  FayettevUle  Street.  Balelgh,  N.  C. 


We  can  supply  all  your  wants  and  at  satisfactory  prices.     Sent  for  catalogues  and 
terms  to  teachers. 
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ST.  isrioi3:oLA.S3 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

SINCE  iu  first  issue,  in  1873,  th».s  magazine  has  maintained,  with  undisputed  recog- 
nition, the  position  it  took  at  the  beginning — that  of  being  the  most  excellent 
juvenile  periodical  ever  printed.  The  best  knuwn  names  in  literature  were  on  iU  list 
of  contributors  from  the  start— Bryant,  Longfellow,  Thomas  Hughes.  George  Mc- 
Donald, Bret  Hartc,  Bayard  Taylor,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  James  T.  Fields, 
John  G.  Whittier— indeed,  the  list  is  so  long  that  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  the  few 
authors  of  note  who  have  not  contributed  to  "  the  world's  child  magazine." 

The  Editor,  MARY  MAPES  DODGE, 

author? of  "Hans  Brinker  ;  or.  The  Silver  Skates,"  and  other  popular  books  for 
young  folks— and  for  grown-up  folks,  too— has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  knowing  and 
entertaining  children.  Under  her  skilful  leadership,  St.  Nicholas  brings  to  thous- 
ands of  homes  on  both  sides  of  the  water  knowledge  and  delight. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  not  alone  in  America  that  St.  Nicholas  has  made  its  great  success.  The 
London  limes  says :  «•  It  is  above  anything  we  produce  in  the  same  line."  The 
Scotsman  says :  <'  There  is  no  magazine  that  can  successfully  compete  with  it." 

THE  COMING  YEAR  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  fifteenth  year  begins  with  the  number  for  November,  1887,  and  the  publishers 
can  announce :  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Frank  R< 
Stockton,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Col.  Richard  M. 
Johnston,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Professor  Alfred  Church,  William  H.  Rideing,  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Amelia  E.  Birr,  Frances  Courtenay  Bay- 
lor, Harriet  Upton,  and  many  others.  Edmund  Alton,  will  write  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  "  Routine  of  the  Republic," — how  the  President  works  at  the  While  House,  and 
how  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury,  the  State,  and  War  departments,  etc.,  are  conducted; 
Joseph  O'Brien,  a  well  known  Australian  journalist,  will  describe  "The  Great  Island 
Continent " ;  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  will  tell  of  '*  London  Christmas  Pantomimes  " 
(Alice  in  Wonderland,  etc.);  John  Burroughs  will  write  "  Meadow  and  Woodland 
Talks  with  Young  Folk,"  etc.,  etc.  Mrs.  Burnett's  short  serial  will  be,  the  editor 
says,  a  worthy  successor  to  her  famous  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  which  appeared  in 
St.  Nicholas. 

Why  not  try  St.  Nicholas  this  year  for  the  young  people  in  the  house  ? 
Begin  with  the  November  number.  Send  us  $3  00,  or  subscribe  through 
booksellers  and  newsdealers.  The  Centuty  Co.,  33  £.  Seventeenth  St., 
New  Yoik. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PARHAM  &  CO., 

Booksellers^  Stationers,  Pi^inters, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  MAIN  STREET,    RICHMOND. 
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LITTBLL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

IN  1888  THE  LIVING  AGE 

Bnten  upon  its  fortj>fl(tb  year,  baTing  met  with  oonitant  commendaUoo  and 
aaccew. 

It  gives  flfty-two  nanib(>T8  of  ^ixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than  three  and  a 

quarter  thoaaaml  double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading- matter  yearly. 

It  presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  consideriug  its  great  amoant 

of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  it«  weekly  issue,  and 

with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  criticisms,  Serial  and   Short  Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel 

and    Discovery,   Poetry,   Scientific,    Biographical,   Historical,  and 

Political  Information,  from  the  entirel>ody  of  Foreign 

Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the 

pens  of  the 

FOREMOST     LIVING     WRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics  and 
Art  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Qreat  Britain. 

TH  B  LIVING  AGB,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes  from  the  great  and  generally  inacces- 
sjblemass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that  while  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the 
oompletfuesB  with  whicti  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  Interest  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellectual 
progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  lnt4«lligence  and  literary  taste. 

OPINIONS: 

**  We  have  thousht  that  it  was  impossible  to  ii^prove  upon  this  grand  publication,  yet  it  does  seem 
to  grow  better  each  year.  *  *  We  regard  it  m  the  most  marvelous  publication  of  the  time."— Chris- 
tian at  Work,  New  Tork. 

**  By  reading  it  one  can  keep  abreast  of  the  current  thought  upon  all  literary  and  public  matters. 
It  maintains  Its  leading  position  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  aspirants  for  public  favor  " — New  Toik 
Observer. 

'*  Such  a  publication  exhausts  our  superlatives.  *  *  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  In  science,  art, 
literature,  biography,  philosophy  or  religion  that  cannot  be  found  in  it."— The  Churchman,  New  York. 

'*  To  have  The  Livimo  Aai  is  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  entire  world  of  thought,  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, psychological  research,  critiral  note,  of  poetry  and  romance."— Boston  Traveller. 

"  Fiction,  biography,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  art,  and,  in  the  broader  sense,  politics,  enter 
into  itH  scope,  and  are  represented  in  its  pages.  *  *  The  readers  mit»s  very  little  that  is  Important  in 
the  periodical  domain."— Boston  Journal. 

**  In  reading  its  closely-printed  pages  one  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  men  who  are  maklnir  opinion 
the  world  over.  *  *  Alwavs  new,  always  attractive,  always  exhibiting  editorial  wisdom,  it  is  as  es- 
sential as  ever  to  every  one  desirous  of  keeping  up  with  the  current  of  Knglish  literature."— Episco- 
pal Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

**  It  is  edited  with  great  skill  and  cara,  and  its  weekly  appearance  gives  it  certain  advantages  orer  its 
monthly  rivala"— Albany  Argus. 

**  It  may  l>e  truthfully!  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page." — New  York 
Tribune. 

**  The  American  reader  who  wishes  to  keop  the  run  of  English  periodioAl  literature  can  do  so  in  no 
other  way  so  thoroughly  and  cheaply  as  by  taking  Tbb  Living  Aok  "—Springfield  Repcblican. 

**At  Its  publication  price.  It  is  the  cheapest  reading  one  can  procure." — Boston  Qlobe. 

**  It  saves  much  labor  for  busy  people  who  have  no  time  to  go  o/er  the  various  reviews  and  magazines, 
but  who  still  wish  to  keep  themselves  well  informed  npnn  the  questions  of  the  day."— The  Advance, 
Chicago. 

**It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensabi*'  literature."— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

**  It  enables  its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  iiterature  of  oivillsalion."— 
Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburg. 

'^It  i^  unequalled  "—North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  Wilmington. 

**  It  is  absolutely  without  a  rival  " — M(>ntr«fal  Gazette. 

Published  weekly  at  1 8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

49*  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  yenr  1888,  remitting  before  January  1st,  the  numberg  of  1887, 
issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions  will  be  sent  gra'is. 


Clnli-Prices  for  tbe  Best  Home  and  Foreip  Lteratnre. 

*'  Possessed  of  Ihb  Liviko  Aob  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber 
will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."  r-Pbiladelpbla  Evening  Bulletin. 

For  $10.60  Thb  Liviho  Aob  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  00  monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  $0  50,  Thb  Litino  Aob  and  St  Nicholas  or  Scribner's 
Magazine.  Address, 
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LITTELL  &  CO..  Boston. 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 

A  CHOICE  GIFT 

For  Pmfltor,  Parent^  Teacher,  Child,  or 
Friend.boih  elegpanctsand  usefulness  will  bo  found 
combined  in  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 


Hesiuen  uuuiy  other  Taluabie  featurtio,  k  contains 


A  Dictionary 

of  Ilt,Oao  Words,  3000  EngimTings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  d«icribing29,oao  Placvs, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,ooo  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

301)0  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra- 

tioiiH  than  nny  otlicr  American  Dictionary. 

s-.l.l  1  V  r.\  liooksell.ra.    Pamphlet  free.' 

G.  cc  v:.  MEKRiaM  &  CO.,  inib'rs,  Springfield,  Matts. 

Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 

Venable's  First  "Lessons i8 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.   36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.. $    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History I  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained 
of  local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

IT    STAI^J-PS    J^rn    THE    HE^A^D. 

THE  LIGHT-RUNKM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  BhowB  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdncing. 

Arti-tically  Bcautifal.     Witbont 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Const  ruction  it  baa 

No  Rival 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beine  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  **  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    withont 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  oi  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 
Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  V». 
(568) 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


yXTE  "WTLL  DO  AJLL  KIMBS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTIHO* 

InohidiDg  Books,  PMuphlets,  Oatalognea,  Oollege  JoarnaUi  and  MagazineB,  Letter-Heada,  Blll>Heads, 

BndnMt  C^rds,  CIrcalan,  Posters,  etc.,  etc 

And  glTe  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LE98  MONBT  than  any  estab)ii>bment  in  the  United 

Btatss.    Send  fi>r  Samples  and  prices  BEFORB  PLACING  ORDBRS.    IT  WILL  PAT  TOU. 

J.  P.  BEIX  A  COm 

Mann&ctaring  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders, 

8x6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of  Virginia 

Has  been  adopted  by  the  SUte  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Bt«te  ibr  the 
fborth  tlm",  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  iuTite 
school  ofllcials  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  sul^ect.  we  are  also 
the  authorised  di^tribotiDg  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
and  Implications  for  supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  as. 
MC^  Send  for  Prioe-List  and  Discounts. 

J.  P.  BELL  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

8i6  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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mp  1  nTTipTlQ  I  Our  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS  will 
1  JaAuIUbUU  !  assist  in  conducting;  your  schools  in 
{(ood,  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  2l6  large,  beauti- 
ful chromo,  exceUioi^,  merit,and  credit  card8,elegantly 
lithographed  in  sixty  different  designs,  colors,  and 
mottoes.  Price,  per  set,  $i;  half  set,  io8  cards,  50  cts. 
Large  set  samples,  pretty  chromo  day  school  re- 
ward, prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  sup- 
plies, 20  cents.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free. 
All  postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please 
send  a  trial  order.  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  Warren, 
Pa. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoloBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohootThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


\SHORT  QUOTATIONS." 


By  GEORGE  C.  HODGES,  A.  M. 

An  elegant  little  volume  of  54  pages,  containing  choice  gems  from  the  writings 
of  nearly  one  hundred  popular  authors,  selected  with  care  and  unerring  judgment, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  For  use  in  the  sch«>olroom  it  has  few 
equals  and  no  superior.  Teachers^  MinisUrs,  Lawyers^  and  Doctors  are  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  it,  and  everyone  is  pleased  with  it. 

The  price  is  so  low  that  any  ont  can  afford  ii.     Send  for  a  copy,  examine  it,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  your  school. 
Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  15  cents. 
W^  special  rates  to  schools  and  dealers  ordering  in  quantities. 

Address      w.  L.  BELL,  PubUshor, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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ADVERTISERS 

Can  learn  the  exact  cost  of 
any  proposed  line  of  Adver- 
tising in  American  Papers 
by  addressing  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Go's 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 

TO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  10  eta.  for  176  Page  Pamphlet. 


The  Man 
Who  Spends  Money 

For  advertising  in  newspapers  in  these  bard  times, 
without  first  obtsining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  from 
Oio.  P.  RowKLL  k  Co'h  Newspaper  Ad Tertisl UK  bureau. 
No  10  Spnice street.  New  Yoilc,  is  likely  to  pay  $10  for 
what  might  be  obtained  for  |5  Such  estimates  are 
fbrnished  to  all  appHcsnts  gratis  Send  10  cents  for 
170  page  pamphlet  with  list  01  newhpaper  rates  and 
reference. 


let. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B«t«bUahed  in  1897. 

Superior  Bells  of  CopjMr  attd  Tbt.  mmwntat 

wiUi  Ule  b«ac  Motmry  SoMifimfft,  ter  Clwrttii. 

SckooU.  Farm*.  Fhetvritm,  Omtrt-kmuBtm,  Fin 

Alarwu,  riNPar  Clodta.  etc  FmUg  Wtrraaiti. 

IllnKralad  Caialotiw  eeu  Free. 
VASMissa  *  Twv.  101  E.  al  84..  CteeiDMn, 


If  you  think  of  azpondlng  flHy  or  oas 
hundfred  dollars  in  adrertisiag  send  as  a 
copy  of  your  adTertisement,  and  we  will 
tell  yon  {tna  of  charge)  what  wiU  ba  tfaa 
best  poaiible  ioTestment  for  yon  to  make. 
Send  10  oenti  for  oar  176  pag«  pampb- 
AddreM, 


GEO.  P.  ROW  ILL   A  00*S  Nbwspafbr  Astw 
B17EXAU,  10  Speuck  STExar,  Maw  Tobx. 


H 


I  fields  are  scarce,  bat  those  wbo  wtHs  ts 
SuDSOD  k  Co  Portlaod,  MAiBe.wiU  receive 
free,  full  information  about  work  which 
they  can  do.  and  li  real  home,! bat  will  pay 
ibem  from  S&  to  fS  per  day.  Some  hmrm 
earT»pilover$5'Uoaday.  Eitder  j^x.  TOonporoM.  C^apnal 
not  required.  YoQ  are  aiarted  free.  Those  wbo  start  ai4»oe 
are  absolately  sare  of  SDOg  littls  fortunes.   Allisasw. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Suppliftft  Schools,  Colleges  end  Femilies  with  Teeohers  without  Cherge. 
Aids  Teechers  to  Secure  Desirable  Positions  throughout  the  South 
and  West.    Rents  and  sells  School  and  College  Property, 
Gives   Parents  and    Guardians    Information  Con- 
cerning Good  Schools. 

From  Bev.  M.  G.  WiliiamB»  President  Athens  Female  OoUep^e.  Athens,  Ala. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  reoommend  the  Sontfaem  Teachers*  Agency.    Those  wanting  Teacben 
and  Teachers  wanting  places  can  do  no  better  than  place  their  Interaati  in  the  hands  of  the  Ageocy. 

Correspondence  soliciled.     Address, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

P.  0.  Box  410,  BIBHISGHIK,  ALA. 


UNIVERSITT    OF    VIRGINIA. 


Literary,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Departments, 
Including 

Laiv*,  Medicine,  Engineerins,  and  Asrionlture. 


Virginia  academic  students  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Their  necessary  expenses  range 
from  $iyg  to  I248.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Charles  S.  Venable,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty. 

P.  O.  University  of  Virginia. 

TBTTEMDIBrCl  ADTEBTISEKB   should  ad- 
*  drees 

CEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
10  Spmise  Rtreei,  New  Tork  City, 

For  SELECT  LIST  of  1,000  Newspapeis. 

Will  be  seot  FBEE  on  appllcatioii. 
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j5CRiBNER"5  | 

'magazine  1 1 


A9AMPORTANT 
CtUB  OFFER 


(wai.-.  ^  titMii- 


J 


SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


lyes  its  readers  literature  of  lasting  inter* 
est  aad  value,  it  is  fully  and  beautifully  (^ 
illustrated  and  has  already  gained  a  more 
than  national  circulation  exceeding*  12S.OOO 
copies  monthly,    /^/^/^^^x    .^    /^   yi.   j^  ^ 


^-PRICE  23  CENTS  A  NUMBER'  $3.^^  A  YEAR^ 


t^^^^^^ff^^  M^P^.-^ 


HfePECjALMRANGEnEMTS 


I  with  fAcssrs. 
Charlej  ScribnerS  Jbns   the  Publi5hei*J  enable  us 
to  offcp  5CRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  with  the 


i  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA  I 


<fdl  the  low  combination  rate  of     joTfl 
i     for  both  .  5END  YOUR   ORDER  NOW-  **'  *" 

Aaa're^s    Educational  Journal, 


Box  819. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


Common  School  Edaration.   EDUCATION. 


AMONTHLT  MAGAZTNB  DB<  | 
VOTED  TO  M  BTU0D8. 

It  baa  atnick  out  a  new  path 
ByBtematic  Instractlon  in 

Metho  is.  < 
Eight  Series  of  Copyrighted      I 
Articles. 

«*  The  Best  Teachers'  Paper 
I  have  ever  seen." 


an  FOR  BAMIXB  COFT. 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
EDUCATORS). 

YIG0R0U8.  "Intelligent.  , 

"  It  is  an  honor  to  the  profee-  ' 
■ion."— B.  B.  White  Snperinten-  i 
dent  Schools,  Cincinnati.  | 

«•  Admirably  conducted.    Kills  ! 
a  plnce  nf-ver  so  we!l  filled  be- 
fore."—Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D., 
Concord,  Mass.  I 


Teachera'  Agency 

Good  Teachers  for 

Good  Places. 
Good  Places  for 

Good  Teachers, 


Fair  Dealing.  Trustworthy. 
Reliable. 

Committees  constantly  applying. 
Teachers  for  all  grades  needed. 

•KMD  FOR  dROULARS. 


Address, 
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EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY.  President, 

50  Brwn field  St.f  Boston^  Mass* 


WORCESTER'S  E»iTio  w 

Unabridged  Qs^TO  -of- 

DICTIONARY    iggy 


mtmud 

By  the  Addition  of 

A  New  PronoTmcing  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  12,000  personages,  and 

A  New  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

noting  and  locating  over  20,000  places.     Containing  also 

Over  12,500  New  Words,  recently  added,  together  with  a  Table  of  5,000 

Words  in  General  Use,  with  their  Synonymes, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  WOOD-CUTS  AND  FULL-PAGE  PLATES. 

The  National  Standard  of  American  Liieratare. 


From  Hoo.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

** Worcester's  IMctioDary  ta  the  standard  with  me." 

From  Jai.  F.  Harrisoa,  M.  D..  University 

of  Virginia. 

"  I  have  examined  it  with  care.    It  glTee  me 

mach  pleaaure  to  commend  It  to  the  public  as  a 

country    and"  of  the   National    Depar'tments  at  1  T.^^"*"' *'»^*  ■*»°"'<*  ^  L°  7?^  E*^^***  *J^  P°H"*^ 
Waahlng^on  '  lll>rarj.  and  in  every  aehool  in  the  country,  as  in- 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lays:  !  dispensable  to  readers  and  students." 

Worcester's  Dictionary Jias  C'instantly  lain  on  |      From  President  Lrce,  Washington  and 


Every  edition  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Bryant, 
Irving,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  au- 
thors, follows  Worcester.  "It  presents  the  usage 
of  all  great  English  writ«rs."  It  is  the  authority 
of  the  leading  Magnzioes  and  Newspapers  of  the 


my  table  for  daily  use,  and  Webster's  repose  on  my 
ShoWes  for  occasional  consultation  *' 

The  Recognized  Aathorilj  on  Pronunciation. 

Worcester's  Dictionary  presents  the  accepted 
usage  of  our  best  public  Bpeaken>,  and  has  been 
regarded  ss  the  standard  by  our  leading  orators, 
Everett,  Buroner  I'hiltips,  Giirfiel'i,  UUlard,  and 
others.  Most  clergymen  and  lawyers  use  Worces- 
ter as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

From  Hon.  Chas.  Sumner. 

"  The  best  authority." 

From  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

**  His  orthography  and  pronunciation  represent, 

as  fsr  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  approvM  ui'age  of 

our  langusge." 

From  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield. 

"The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the 

English  language  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken." 


Lee  University. 

'-Worcester's  Dictionary  is  the  authorised  stand- 
ard of  the  UniTersity.  Myself  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Univerdty,  personally  possess 
copies  of  it  and  prefer  it  to  all  others." 
Prom  H.  H.  Harris,  Prof,  of  Greek  and 
Chairman  of  Faculty,  Richmond  College, 

"It  lies  on  my  table  as  the  standard  for  the  I'ac- 
ulty  in  all  matters  within  its  scope.  A  mflQor{t5 
of  rs,  I  l>elieve,  and  certainly  myself,  prefer 
Worcester,  on  the  whole,  to  any  of  its  worthy  ri- 
vals. The  Improvements  in  this  edition  make  it 
still  more  valuable." 

Prom  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

'*  I  have  examined  the  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  WorcoHter's  Dictionary,  and  find  it  a  most  ose- 
ful  and  valuable  work.  I  cannot  too  highly  re- 
ooromend  it.     L.  L.  Lbwis,  Chief<Justice  of  Va.** 


"At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  held  July  7,  1860, 
Profes.sor  Holmes  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

*^ Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty,  Worcester's  Dictionary  affords  the 
most  reliable  authority  for  the  orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

**  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is,  for  the  present,  recognized 
as  the  standard  for  propriety  in  this  respect.     They  were  passed. 
WORCESTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  THE  STANDARD  IN  SPELL- 
ING, PRONUNCIATION,  and  DEFINITION.    WORCESTER'S  DIC- 
TIONARIES were  adopted  June  ist,  1886,  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

J.  B  Lippincott  Company  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadeiphia. 
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ECLECTIC  SERIES,  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Palmer's  Science  of  Education.  By  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Teachers.  By  Faancis  D. 
Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fredona,  N.  Y.  i2mo,  340 
pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work  as  a  Science  of  Edu- 
cation are  new,  as  shown  by  the  following 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS : 

Introdnction. 

I.  General  Considerations  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  Science. 

Law,  Principle  and  Rule;  and  Science, 
Art  and  Philosophy  distinguished. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 

What  is  Education  ? 
-    Reflective  Consciousness. 

Unconscious  Begtnnings. 

The  Mental  Faculties. 

General  Ltfw  of  Menul  Development. 


IL  Special  Laws  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment. 

Laws  of  Physiological  Relations. 

Laws  of  Reflective  Consciousness. 

Native  Activity  ;  Discrimination;  Uni- 
fication ;  Correlation  and  Degradation ; 
Sequence;  Attention;  Exercise;  Limita- 
tions. 

in.  Development  of  the  Several  Fac- 
ulties. 

Cognitions,  Feelings.     Will. 


White's  Monthly  Record.   Bv  mail,  48c. 

For  recording  the  teacher's  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of 
pupils,  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Cap  Folio,  Z4  pp. 
This  valuable  aid  enables  the  teacher  to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the  pupil's  name, 
estimates  of  the  standing  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire  year.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  in 
meeting  the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  are  properly  made  an  element  of 
teaching. 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies.  i^i^^'?St^ 

Bclactic  Guide  to  Health  (Temperance  Physiology),         -  $0.60 

The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary  Physiology),         >  -  •30 

Eclectic  German  Series. 

Eclectic  German  Primer,            -  •            .            -  $o.ao 

Eclectic  German  Pirat  Reader,  -            .            -  .25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader,  ....  .31^ 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,  ...  .42 

Eclectic  German  PoU'th  Reader.  ...  ,60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader,  ...  .^^ 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers. 

McQuffey  s  Alternate  Fi  st  Reader,       _            -  _  $0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,   -            -  _  25 

McGufiPey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,      _            -  «  ^35 

McGutfey*8  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -            ~  _  .40 

McGufifey's  Alternate  Pif:h  Reader  (m  preparation),  -  ...^ 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  -  > 

McOufTey's  Alternate  Readers  furnish  additional  reading  where  such  reading  mat- 
ter is  desired,  alternating  with  any  series  in  use.  They  may  also  be  used  indepen- 
dently, as  a  regular  series.  The  selections  are  new,  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
dear  type  and  ample  illustrations  render  the  books  attractive,  while  the  price  is  low. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Poblishers,  Gincin&ati,  0. 

88  Boad  St.,  Xafv  ToA.  8  Sawley  St.,  Boctoa. 
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VIRTEii  iNNOOilCniF  NM  BOOKS! 

(<OW  READY !    A  hiKhlv  entertaining  and  instructive  work,  suitable  for  general  reading, 
and  prepared  espt- cially  to  meet  the  wants  of  Teachers'  Reading  Circles. 

LIGHTS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES, 

Edited  by  Rev.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

A  collectiob  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  Pamoas  Men,  including  Artists  and  Sculptors^ 
Prose  Writers.  Composers,  Poets,  Inventors.  Embellished  with  engravings.  Large  8vo. 
603  pages.    Price,  I1.75.    (To  members  of  Reading  Circles,  $1.40.) 


NOW  R&ADY  I    A  new  and  excellent  text-book  upon  elementary  chemistry. 

A  POPULAR  OHEMISTRf . 

Baaed  upon  *'  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry  " 

By  J.  DORMAN  STKEI.K.  Ph.D.  Clear  in  ecpUnation,  easy  in  method,  scientifi- 
cally  accurate.  This  book  is  up  to  the  timdl  in  every  respect,  aqd  answers  all  the  requirements 
of  a  t^xt-book  upon  the  subject.    8vo.    339  pages.    Price,  $1.25. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  o(  "  SHORT  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH,**  in  two  volumes,  viz: 

I.   PICTURE  LESSORS  III  ENGLISH. 

This  volume  contains  all  the  essentials  of  Grammar  without  the  employment  of  unne- 
cessary technical  words  and  definitions.  Every  step  is  accompanied  by  practice,  and  pupils 
arc  led  to  compose  with  facility.  The  interest  awakened  in  the  subject  among  young  children, 
by  pursuing  the  subject  in  this  way,  has  caused  teachers  the  greatest  pleasure.  Small  4to.  it6 
pages.    Price,  30c. 


II.  WORKIRG  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

This  volume  continues  the  good  work  began  in  "  Picture  Lessons  in  English,"  and  by  de- 
grees advances  to  the  consideration  of  the  terms  employed  in  technical  grammar.  The  simple 
method  of  analyzing  sentences  will  commend  itself  to  every  teacher  not  satisfied  with  old 
methods.    Small  410.    153  pa^es.    Price,  40c. 

III.   THE  COMPLETE  "SHORT  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH." 

Comprising  the  above  two  books.    Price,  6oc. 

A  systematic  and  simple  treatment  of  the  subject  of  elementary  xoolo^y ,  arranged  according  to 
the  method  accepted  as  best  by  those  thoroughly  versed  in  ih^  subject. 

A  POPULAR  ZOOLOGY, 

By  J.  D.  STEELE,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  JEMKS,  of  Brown  Unhrersity. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  author  or  publishers  in  their  eflbrts  to  make  this  work 
the  best  of  its  grade  in  the  market.    8vo     32S  pages.    Price,  I1.25. 

A  growing  desideratum  in  the  school-room  is  a  first-ratb  vTriting  cluurt.    We  have  just  published 

BARSmSI*  WBITIMQ  CHABTSi. 

Fifty-two  in  number,  on  stiff  manilla  board,  very  carefully  printed.  Put  up  in  cardboard 
boxes.    Price,  ;M-oo-    Por  Introduction,  l-i.jo. 

The  gratifying  success  of  BARNES'  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP,  during 
the  first  year  following  its  publication,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 

SOUVENIR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

A  handsome  pamphlet,  tontaining  indorsements  of  our  system,  engraved  in  copper  exactly 
like  their  own  hand\vritl!><,  from  many  of  the  leading  professional  penmen  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  rmr  frieiuk  will  welcome  the  Souvenir  (which  is  intended  for  free  distribution) 
and  preserve  it  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  rfnd  its  illustration  of  tbesystem  which  is  growing 
in  favor  so  rapidly  in  this  country.    Sent  on  application  to  any  addi^ss. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,      -      PUBLISHERS, 

rsTBV^r  TTORic  a.tstj:>  c7xzxp>v.Gi-o. 
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